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' HOWtBNEORO AND THE MONTENEGRINS 

* r 

Bv OuvtR Batnbridge 

* ftwf tm to where their soma aigle wh, 

kept their faith, their freedom on die height* 

Cb*Ut frugal, usage, armed by diy and night 
4p*um die Tuft, whose inroad nowhere teaks 
Thar headlong penes, hut his footstep fells, 

Add red wdb blood the Crescent reels from fight 
By thousands down the crags and through the Yates. 
Ofhudkst among peoples I rough cock throne 
•Of freedom 1 warriors beating teufe the swarm 
Of Turkish Islim for five hunched years 
0#eU Tsetoagcta, never since throe own 
Black fidget drew the cloud and -broke the storm 
Hu touted* race of mightier mountunecn 

TnnmoS 

*JJS& wttd property are probably more Secure m Taenugora than is 
mm Bttmpw OoOfrtriett rod it u a com caoc saying in Dalapfht that 
ttopay wtoh is Wfc to-day upon a Montenegrin highroad a certain to be 
tad tat tfrmoobw *— P iahcis SxtuOor Simmon A K&sryjf 


toSswhy of geographical knowledge as weS an unity 
among the armies that are available for the crushing of die 
Pruwto Jfotostcr 19 einphasu&d by the fell of Lovtchca 
andC&tthje* Beartog in mmd the mk to be accomplished 
% the Ajflk*, too peat stress ^two* be laid oa the vrfaeof 
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their way up to a position which will overtop their enemies. 
Meantime the Kaiser has not hesitated to say that if the 
imperfections of his enemies were corrected the movements 
of the machine they would set in motion would not only be 
accurate but irresistible 

In 189^ Mr Gladstone said that in his deliberate 
opinion the traditions of Montenegro exceed in glory those 
of Marathon and Thermopylae and all the war traditions of 
the world This opinion is heartily endorsed by all those 
who have studied the history of the people of the Black 
Mountain which has been one continuous struggle for five 
hundred years 

I delight to think of the people of the Black Mountain 
they please my imagination with their picturesque and 
quaint abodes with their watchful secluded lives striking 
costumes, and courtly manners I admire their heroic and 
elevated qualities They live amongst noble objects and 
have imbibed their nobility they live amongst the ele 
ments of poetry and are poetical , they are surrounded by 
sternness and the perils of savage nature their social 
affections have therefore been proportionate! > concentrated 
their home ties lively and strong but more than all they 
live within the barriers the strongholds the very last 
refuge* which Nature herself has reared to preserve alive 
^liberty on the earth to preserve to man his highest hopes 
his noblest emotions his dearest treasures his faith his 
freedom his hearth, and his> home 

How glorious does the Black Mountain appear when we 
look upon it as the abode of free hearts as the stem 
heaven built wails from which the Montenegrins have 
looked down and beheld the waves of despotism break at 
their feet have seen the rage of murderous armies and 
tyrants the blasting spirit of ambition fanaticism and 
crushing domination recoil from its base m despair 

The Black Mountain has been the greatest friend of the 
Montenegrins In a thousand extremities it has saved 
them. It is here they have resisted the revolutions of the 
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lower regions and retained through century after century 
their habits and rights. The Montenegrins of to day show 
us in face and figure, in language and garb what their 
fathers were and show us moreover how adverse ts the 
spirit of the mountain to mutability and that there the 
fiery heart of freedom is found for ever 

The fighting instinct which has been impressed upon 
the Montenegrins by hereditary transmission for many 
generations, will not allow them to accept an injury without 
resentment They may admire the sentiment Love thy 
enemy but they cannot practise it Is there one theo 
Jogian on earth to-day who would not attack an importunate 
opponent ? I think not If there, were such a one, he 
would be so unlike humanity that we should be tempted to 
regard him as a monster 

If I might attempt a subtle distinction 1 should say that 
in no law known is self defence forbidden and the dis- 
tinction — so elusive and delicate — between self-defence and 
revenge is recognized in our own code very thoroughly 
Recognized or not recognized however the blunt fact 
remains that the passion for revenge exists and that, next 
to love and fear it has more to do with the shaping of 
human life and human fortunes than any other cause 
When a man s self esteem is dead the man is dead and 
our marvellous nature forces us to guard our self esteem 
at all hazards The impulse is there and all (he prating 
and arguing in the world will not do away with it 
Observe how subtly the inexpugnable desire to avenge 
injuries acts on the finest of men even though they are 
sworn to meekness. 

The saintly Newman was attacked by Charles Kingsley 
Well no one would reckon Cardinal Newman as pugnacious 
in any way Yet he did not content himself with mildly 
contradicting Kingsley as be might have done. No he 
took his revenge in one of the most scathing pieces of 
controversial and personal writing that can be found In 
English every resource of irony and sarcasm is employed 
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and the strokes tell like the swift lunges of a rapier It is 
useless to say that N ewman was acting only in self-defence 
— it is useless also to blame him for he did but show that he 
Has no more than man and that the primeval elements of 
human composition exert their force m him as well as m 
other men 

We are slaves of phrases and there is hardly an ordinary 
Christian citizen who will not theorize about the duty of 
refraining from retaliation when we are injured Put the 
same citizen to the test and his theories go the way of last 
year s snow 

The great error made by mere abstract moralists lies in 
their expecting too much of men if they would cease to 
expect too much rest content with small changes, and 
recognize the plain facts of life they would be much more 
comfortable in themsebes and they would enable other 
people to be more comfortable into the bargain 

Speaking from the point of view 01 the citizen of the world 
I should s i) that there are a few simple distinctions to be 
grasped \\ e ma) have noble revenue and ignoble revenge 
neces^ar) Tevenge and unnecessary revenue Wt must 
always d 5 im s uibb also between spite and just anger 
Spite is the Mce of mean hearts and the very thought of it 
is repugnant to a strong and sound minded race like the 
Montenegrins but r^htcous an^er is the prerogative 0/ 
the good and gri at 

The British soldiers who helped the Montenegrins to 
capture Cattaro from the Trench in 1813 always spoke 
very high y of thetr patriotism and the seif sacrifice of 
their mothers wives sisters, and daughters In i&8o 
the British came to the aid of their old friends again 
and secured for them the harbour of Dulcigno These 
two friendly acts have made the namt of England an 
exceedingly popular one in the Biack Mountain 

I feel very sympathetic towards the Montenegrins who 
speeded during the Balkan wars m capturing Scutari the 
city in which the ancestors of their King sleep but were 
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forced to surrender n to representatives of other Powers 
The King said ‘ I have fought long with myself and 
never m fifty years of my reign have I endured such 
torment I have resolved to dram the bitter cup to the 
dregs 1 must give way 1 must allow Scutari this 
dearest dream of my youth to be given back — Scutari the 
lawful heritage of Montenegro the pledge of our better 
future. 

His Parliament sought to encourage him to resist, but 
be answered them I am responsible before God and it 
would not be right that the curse of generations of Monte 
oegnns to come should rest on my name for the terrible 
misfortune in which my sorely tried people would be 
plunged I have no glimmer of hope not the slightest 
prospect of making my own view prevail against the will 
of the whole of Europe And so his dream was shattered 
by the intriguing Powers who, in seeking their own selfish 
ends did not hesitate to place new burdens upon the 
shoulders of his brave people 

The Montenegrins are very poor as may be expected 
from a population which is mainly pastoral and agricultural 
m such a barren land The majority of the cultivators own 
their land and live m a state of communism There are 
many small peasant holdings also but no large estates. 

Russia deserves great praise for contributing annually 
towards the military educational and hospital expenditures 
of Montenegro The Empress of Russia maintains a girls 
school with one hundred resident pupils at Cetttnje where 
there is a theological seminary and a college for boys also. 
There are Government schools throughout the country and 
education is free and compulsory Yet, in spite of colleges 
schools telegraph-offices hanks courts post-offices and 
other evidences of progress, the Montenegrins retain their 
old-time charm and simplicity of life Even the intro- 
duction of a National Assembly has not changed the fatherly 
rule of the King who has always been the idol of his people. 

King Nicholas was born October 7 1841 and succeeded 
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to the throne on the death of his uncle Danilo I August 
14 i860 He married Milena, the daughter of Peter 
Vukotic Senator and Vice President of the Council of 
State, and has three sons Danilo Mirko and Peter and 
six daughters Mihtza, Stana, Elena, Anna, Xenia, and 
Vera The marriage of his Majesty s daughter Elena to 
the King of Italy has proved most advantageous to his 
mountain State* It has introduced the Petrovic dynasty to 
the European Courts and Montenegro into the compute 
tion of the political world His Majesty is also distantly 
related to the English Royal Family through the marriage 
of his fourth daughter to Prince Francis Joseph of Batten 
berg and his eldest son to the Duchess Jutta of Mecklen 
burg« 5 trelitz great niece of the Duke of Cambridge. 

Kmg Nicholas has directed the diplomacy of his country for 
fifty five years with an ability far above the common run of 
statesmen And even though he has established a National 
Assembly there is not one of the seventy four members 
who would take any step without first asking his advice. 
Prior to the establishment of this Assembly in 1905 the 
King used to sit under a tree and attend to all affairs of 
State and administer justice 

The story circulated by the Kings enemies asserting 
that he had a secret understanding with Austria was merely 
a part of their desperate campaign of lies. King Nicholas 
is an honest man and he fully realizes that whatever may 
happen to his State it will not alter the determination of 
the Allies, who have the Prussian Monster in the death 
cage and even though its struggles may he long and 
titanic its final strangulation is fully assured 

All the efforts of the Kaiser and his dupes can av ul 
nothing to weaken truth and serve only to make it supreme 

Kmg Nicholas is a Liberal but insists on his subjects 
being Conservatives An English M P has given an 
amusing report of his conversation with this genial autocrat 
who speaks French Italian and German perfectly He 
says Once, when expatiating to me upon the subject of 
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his orthodox Liberalism I ventured to ask the explanation 
of what appeared to me a slight inconsistency How was 
it that many amongst the most heavily chained prisoners at 
Cettinje appeared to be in durance because they professed 
themselves to be Liberals ? His Majestv was quite pre 
pared with his explanation 

I am a Liberal he replied and there is no objection 
to personal rulers and potentates being Liberals but all 
properly conducted subjects should be Conservatives and 1 
intend that mine shall at all events 

Not altogether in vain I thought had he studied the 
idiosyncrasies of the object of his political admiration 
All great men have their failings and King Nicholas s 
little weakness is that he imagines himself an authority 
upon British politics Why are you not in favour of Home 
Rule ? he inquired of me on one occasion I cannot 
understand anyone objecting to it You have sir I 
replied m the Podgontza district and elsewhere a large 
number of Mussulmen Albanian subjects If these 
people agitated for separation what would you do ? 

If they agitated 1 exclaimed Hts Majesty m a tone of 
stupefaction — if any subject of mine agitated for anything 
at all I would very soon show him who was master here 
King Nicholas is a complete example of the type we 
accept as Montenegrin He is a handsome, tall strongly 
built dark eyed kindly expressioned man who embodies 
in his own person all those poetic traditions, courtesy and 
courage which are appropriate to the warriors of the Black 
Mountain Thus possessing the type in himself he draws 
upon it with bold and dash mg hardihood and so long as 
life lasts his dauntless and light hearted warriors who 
enjoy alike their dangers and their successes are ready to 
shed their last drop of blood for their King who said My 
country is a wilderness of stones it is and it is poor — but 
I adore it. And if I were offered the whole Balkan 
Peninsula in exchange why I should not say one word 
more than Leave me Montenegro 
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In his delightful poem Onward onward let me see 
Pnzrend and his two tragedies The Empress of the 
Balkans * and Prmoe Arbanit, King Nicholas has voiced 
the ardent wishes, not only of the Montenegrins but of all 
the Serbs 

No ruler of recent times has worked himself so entirely 
into the love of his people. The best of rulers mistake 
their subjects and often misunderstand them In Monte 
negro however there is neither the one mistake nor the 
other but all goes on with perfect harmony — an example 
to autocrats all over the world 
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ST GEORGE THE PATRON OF ALL BRAVE 

RUSSIANS 

By Sonia E How* 

What the Victoria Cross is to the Englishman the St 
Georges Cross is to the Russian It is given in reward for 
1 Valour and Service — for deeds of courage and self sacri 
Being heroism by land or sea. The man who is decorated with 
the Insignia of the Order of St George most have shown 
something of the spirit of the valorous Saint who is called 
in Russian folklore Egori Khrabryi — George the 
Brave Officially however St George bears the noble 
prefixes of Martyr and Victory Brrnger and as such 
he has been intimately linked with the history of the 
Russian people, 

A popular Saint everywhere and especially among the 
Grusmians who were called Georgians for their devotion 
to the great Cappadocian Martyr St George had endeared 
himself to all Slav nations and supremely sc to the Russians. 
Around his personality and deeds whole cycles of legends 
and much folklore have been woven and both m the sacred 
and the profane hterature of Russia especially that of the 
tenth and twelfth century he occupies an important place 
National hterature is aft-r all* but the expression of what 
the people feel and think and St George the Brave the 
Dragon-Killer the Deliverer of the Maiden the Miracle 
Worker the Martyr the Victory Bnnger is the favourite 
Saint and hero 
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There is so much in the life of this Saint to appeal to 
the imagination that he has been credited with more 
miracles and deeds of prowess than can well have fitted 
into hi short life Yet the different accounts of his deeds 
as well as of his personal life the varying stones of parents 
and brothers and sisters assigned to him from tune to time 
have never troubled the devout heart for why should he 
not have had a brother Feodor* and three sLSters* 1 aith 
Hope and Chanty ? And surely it makes no difference 
whether his mother s name was Sophia or Elizabeth * The 
fact remains that he was young and beautiful chivalrous 
and brave and that he delivered the maiden from the 
dragon which he killed with his lance while sitting on 
a white horse and that later on he died a martyrs 
death AH this is sufficient to endear him to brave men 
and fair maidens who claim him as their very own Patron 
Saint 

He is Ehe special protector of brides and it is to him 
that > oung girls pray for a husband On his day the village 
maidens used to deck themselves in his honour to such an 
extent that it has become proverbial to say of a gaily 
dressed girl that she is dressed up as if for Yuri (St 
George) The men of the village would ride on horse 
back m his honour and all would feast on cakes shaped like 
horses and cattle* In certain parts it was the custom on 
Si. George s Day to dress a young man tn green and put 
on his head a large cake in the shape of a lamb and 
decorated with flowers Carrying a burning torch m his 
hand the youth goes into a field followed by the girls who 
sing special songs for the occasion After walking in 
procession round the field the merry young people sit down 
to a feast a fire is kindled, the cake made hot and then 
divided amongst all those present In other parts how 
ever it is a girl who is the heroine perhaps in memory of 
the delivered maiden A village maiden wearing on her 
head a wreath of Dowers, is bound w ith a chain of leaves 
She is then placed on a bench and beside her are put milk. 



JC I — STONlt BAS RELIEF «r THE TWFXi TH CKNUlRt IN THH MONASTERY 
OF S»T MICHAEL IN K1FY 

(Tsl<» fcoei fcfrt Ihor* boot A Thoiwnd Year* r Rushu Huiocy 7 



Fig a— $lIVER GRfVNA TFEJTH CENTURY 

[Tmlccn from ihe bar book A ThOnttftd YeOr* of Rlu* Hirmj ) 


FIG 3- — FEODOR 1 VANOVITCH (*584 I a gty 
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cheese, and butter and after dancing round the chained 
beauty her friends set her free and the food is then dis 
tnbuted among the happy company Thus, around the 
personality of the Saint social customs have crystallized 
which have lasted for centuries* 

It is easy to perceive however that this Christian Saint, 
who is also the protector of cattle and horses of held and 
meadow has merely stepped into the place of the pagan 
god Voloss who in begone days was honoured as the 
god of wealth for cattle and wealth are synonymous to an 
agricultural and pastoral people He is specially the pro 
tector of flocks of sheep and the wolves obey him The 
ideas underlying the sacrifice of sheep and oxen offered in 
prehistoric days to the god Voloss have survived to this 
day although the form of expression is different and on 
St Georges Day figures of animals are made of dough 
clay or wax and brought as offerings to that Saint In 
fact all the customs and superstitions of pagan life con 
nected with spring have been transferred to him as well as 
all deeds of dragon-killmg by pagan knights. His fight 
with the dragon was it not symbolical of the victory of the 
sun over the darkness of winter ? and were not thereby the 
chains burst asunder which held the virgin earth in the 
bands of frost ? 

St George is also in charge of the Seasons this honour 
however he shares with St Dmitri The relation of these 
two Saints is like that of Box and Cox for says 
the proverb if Dmitri is on horseback George is in a 
boat if it snows on Dmitris Day there will be none on 
George s and at the sound of the first thunderclap the 
Little Russians say St Dmitri has handed over the 
keys to St George There must have been some 
intimate connection be ween these two Saints for in 
certain legends they are described as brothers and on 
some of the oldest representations — indeed on the 
very oldest stone relief found in Russia— they are depicted 
together 
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St George is perhaps the only Saint to whom more than 
one day in the year is dedicated All Christendom cele- 
brates April 23 as his day but m Georgia he is also given 
August 14, and November 10, while in Russia he has 
November 26 as well as April 23 The reason for this is 
intimately connected with the early days of Russian history 
When in 988 Vladimir Grand Duke of Kiev had his 
people and family baptized, bis son Yaroslav received the 
name of Yun — the Russian for George. Yaroslav, the 
Wise, as he was afterwards called, was the first Russian 
ruler to promote education and by his order Greek MSS 
were translated into Russian As he himself was able to 
read Greek it is thus more than probable that it was in this 
way that he became acquainted with the rich store of 
legends current in Byzantium about his Patron Satnt. In 
the year 1030 he built a church in honour of his Saint near 
Novgorod and to this day the Georgievski Monastery 
stands there as a witness to the victory Yaroslav won not 
far from that ancient town On another occasion after one 
of his successful expeditions against the heathen Livonians 
he built a fort m Livonia which he also called “ Yuriev 
after his Patron Saint. 

In 1036 Yaroslav and his people experienced a great 
deliverance from the hands of their enemies, the fierce 
Petchenegs, who were besieging Kiev, the Capital of 
ancient Russia — the Mother of Russian towns 9 There- 
upon the Grand Duke dedicated November 26 the day 
of this victory, to St. George, the Victory B ringer In 
grateful recognition of timely help, Yaroslav gave the order 
for all Russia i to celebrate a feast,* and in order to p re 
vent future generations from forgetting the great deliverance 
he commanded November 26 to be commemorated for ever 
throughout his realm Thus, for centuries November 26 
had not only an ecclesiastical meaning but came to play an 
important part in the economic life of the nation St 
George became also Samt of husbandmen, for did not his 
very name signify * tiller of the soil ' ? Surely he could 
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understand and sympathize with the labourer m his work 
in field and meadow ? 

In course of time, November 26 acquired additional 
significance for the peasantry for it was on that day that 
their contract with the landowners on whose domains they 
had been working, came to an end and they were free to 
move on if they desired to do so In fact it was only once 
a year and that during the week before and after Novem 
ber 26 that such migration could lawfully take place and 
thus to the peasant, Yurievs Dyen or St George's 
Day became the symbol of his liberty and freedom of 
movement 

Centuries passed and economic conditions changed, and 
the peasant came more and more under the power of the land 
owner to whom he was often so indebted as to be unable 
to leave a bad master for a better one yet judicially, the 
peasant was still a free man and Yurievs day potential}} a 
day of liberty In the year 1 597 however* St George s Day 
came to stand for bondage instead of freedom for in that 
year Boris Godounov turned November 26 into the day of 
the peasant’s legal enslavement. He was acting as Regent 
at that time on behalf of his weak brother in-law, and his 
ambition drove him to aim at the throne of Muscovy for 
himself In order to gam the support of the lesser nobles 
who were always suffering from a lack of agricultural 
labourers Boris Godounov promulgated an ukase whereby 
the hitherto, at least, nominally free peasant, working that 
day on privately owned land became the property of bi$ 
master Thus serfdom was introduced Yurievs Dyen 
lost its historical meaning, and the feeling aroused by this 
terrible deprivation has survived m the proverbial ex 
pression of disappointment u There s Yunevs Dyen for 
you 1 

From that date until 1862, serfdom existed m Russia 
it was not until two and a-half centuries later that these 
bonds were broken by Alexander II the Tsar Liberator 

While however St George, as the Saint of the tiller of 
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the sod was losing m importance, St George, the Victory- 
Bnnger was coming more and more to the front Ever 
since the days of Yaroslav the Wise, Russian Princes used 
the figure of the Warrior Saint on seals and coins or 
« Gnvnas which they wore on chains round their necks. 
With one of these Gnvnas man) a valiant man, or one to 
whom the Prince felt under an obligation, was rewarded. 

In the fourteenth century St George was created Patron 
Saint of Moscow by Dmitn Donskoi who defeated the 
Mongols m 1380 It was during this famous battle on the 
Don that St George appeared to the Russian armies, into 
whom he infused fresh courage Dmitri Donskoi took the 
noble figure of the youthful Warrior Saint for the arms of 
his Capital the Victory B ringer is depicted riding on a 
white horse, in the act of killing the dragon with his lance 
The Russians imagined their beloved Saint as all aglow with 
light and as wearing on his forehead the red sun, and on 
the back of his head the shining moon.' Thus the virile 
Saint came to be acknowledged protector of Moscow and 
when at the end of the fifteenth century the Tsar Ivan III 
made the double-headed eagle the emblem of the State, 
St, George was placed on the breast of the Imperial bird, 
and to this day the knightly Saint has kept hts place there 
As Moscow is the heart of Russia, even so is St George 
the very centre of the imposing arms of the Russian 
Empire It is he who has lordship over the lions, leopards 
bears and all other multitudinous animals on the shields of 
the Tsardoms, Grand Duchies and Principalities which in 
the course of time have clustered round Muscovy and now 
form part of the Empire 

It was the Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch the feeble, gentle 
son of Ivan the Terrible on whose behalf Boris Godounov 
was acting as Regent, who was the first to give corns 
stamped with the image of St George as rewards for 
military valour These coins were sewn either on the cap 
or the coat sleeve of the person decorated, and the simple 
little silver com was greatly valued by all who had been 
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considered worthy of such high distinction. It also proved 
the truth of the proverb, that “neither prayer to God nor 
service to the Tsar is ever in vain n 

It was, however not until 1769 that the military Order 
of St George * for valour and service * was founded by 
Catherine the Great* In the rescript drawn up by her for 
the guidance of those officials who were to decide upon 
whom this much coveted decoration should be bestowed, 
the various acts by which it could bt earned are enumerated 
Among the conditions are not only actual deeds of prowess 
and heroism, but also such of a purely moral quality as 
infusing courage by personal example into the hearts of 
comrades Apart from deeds of valour twenty eight years 
on active service or participation in eighteen naval cam- 
paigns, entitle officers also to the St George's Cross The 
Empress instituted a Chapter of Knights of the Order of 
St George the Order to consist of four grades To the 
decoration was added a certain monetary advantage and 
for this purpose the foundress of the Order set apart a 
capital sum On the death of a knight, the insignia of his 
Order had to be returned to the Chapter, the widow how 
ever, being entitled to draw the pension for another year 
The list of Cavaliers of the Order of St George for the 
first few years contains the names of all the renowned 
leaders of Catherine the Great s campaigns 

During her reign, war was more or less the normal con- 
dition but as her battles were fought on enemj soil, her 
own land was spared the horrors of war 

When Napoleon was threatening the safety of Europe, 
the Emperor Alexander l made it possible for non com- 
missioned officers, and also men of the rank and file, to 
obtain the St George Cross He granted a new Charter 
to the Order by which every soldier however lowly his 
rank who distinguished himself for valour, could receive 
the much coveted decoration The insignia is in the form 
of a silver cross on the one side the figure of St Geoige 
on horseback and on the other the monogram of the 
vqi~ vin K 
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Warrior Saint The conditions attached CO it went the 
same as for the first four classes 
There was one difference however, for not only the 
soldier who distinguished himself in the sight of his 
superiors was to receive the Cross, but also the brave 
fighter whose deeds of valour had passed unobserved by 
those m command but who nevertheless had fulfilled those 
military and moral conditions hid down by the generous 
founder of the Soldiers Cross of St George For this 
purpose a certain number of Crosses were ipportioned to 
each regiment which had taken a part in action, and it was 
left to the men themselves to decide who among them had 
best earned the decoration Not necessarily obvious deeds 
of dash and daring but such unobtrusive actions as the 
helping of a wounded comrade it the risk of a man s own 
life were to be rewarded publicly In full view of the 
regiment drawn up as for parade those chosen for the 
honour had to stand under the regimental standard and 
step forward one by one to receive from the hand of their 
regimental chief the sign of valour The Emperor Alex 
ander I made it compulsory for the recipients of this 
decoration to wear it always and in fact never to be 
without it, as the Cross was given for valour for nothing 
could make a man unworthy of wearing it but bad conduct 
m which case he was deprived of the sign of honour The 
Cross has to be worn on a ribbon m the buttonhole of the coat 
After the defeat of Napoleons army the Council of the 
Knights of St George most of whose members were then 
on the field of action offered the St George s Cross to the 
Emperor thanks to whose firmness strength ot purpose 
and example the Fatherland had been saved It speaks 
well for the humility of Alexander I , that when offered this 
decoration he refused to accept it He did not consider 
himself worthy of such high honour and ascribed the 
success of 1 the righteous warfare to the grace and mercy 
of God, to the bravery of his army and to the devotion of 
the nation 
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The History of this Order as instituted by Catherine 11 
3 s modified and enlarged by Alexander I , then altered by 
succeeding monarchy as well as the deeds of prowess of 
those heroes who have earned the Cross would make a 
story in itself — apart from being the unofficial report of 
Russia s wars since 1769 in fact of Russia s territorial 
expansion towards the West and South as well as to the 
Far East and into the very heart of Asia 

The present war has afforded already much opportunity 
for personal valour — for the saving of a comrades life or 
for helping the wounded at the risk of personal safety 
The roll of knighthood has swelled both as to officers and 
men and among the latter will be found many a boy who 
has run away from school to do his share on the battlefield 
He may have bought his uniform for a few roubles from 
an old clothes shop or from some soldier invalided home 
Who will question in the thick of battle the age ol the 
brave lad who has joined himself to some regiment ? his 
swift young feet come m useful for running errands bring- 
ing up munitions or tending the wounded out on the 
battlefield There is many a boy in Russia at this moment 
who has been awarded the St George s Cross by his proud 
comrades for saving or trying to save a comrade and 
as is frequently the case losing a limb in the attempt 
In the annals of the Order of St George the names ot 
great military leaders whose fame has rebounded through 
out the world art recorded as well as those of humble 
men whose memory is cherished by a few Amongst this 
noble band of heroes are also not a few women who dis- 
guised as men, have taken a valiant part in battle 

The glorious Warrior Saint, Martyr and Victory 
Brmger on his white horse is very dear to the heart of all 
who fight for Matoushka Rossiya ( Mother Russia ) 
and who, in the heat of the battle buoy themselves up 
with the hope that to their share may fall the honour of 
wearing on their coat the Cross of St George 

Thus St George is very specially the Patron Saint of 
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all brave Russians who ever since the year 1036 have 
loved and honoured him because already in these days long 
gone bj, he began to deliver the people of Russia from the 
fierce onslaughts of their enemies Even today, the 
Russians are looking to him for assistance, for is he not 
the Pobyedonoszev — “ Victory -13 ringer 7 
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GERMAN FINANCE AND THE EASTERN 
WAR AREAS 

By a Military Correspondent 

A certain Mr Schweppendick who returned to New York 
from German} a short time ago is quoted as saying It 
is common talk that the worlds financial leaders are seeking 
a means for an early peace it is an open secret that the 
former Chancellor Pnnce Bulow participated in conver 
sations in Switzerland ’ 

Mr Schweppendick s name unfortunately for him clearly 
states what he regards as the world and his state- 
ment specialty made for American consumption is yet 
another of the insidious appeals that German) has for 
months been making — and that Germany will go on 
making in increasing volume and with increasing energy — 
for a peace that will permit of a rebuilding of the war 
machine so that when the world — not Mr Schweppendick s 
world but that one which believes m freedom as a necessary 
adjunct to progress — is settling down to normal life again 
Germany may begin the game of world conquest all over 
again 

The people are appalled ” says Mr Schweppendick 
no one expected that the war would last so long 
But the casualties have passed all expectations He 
qualifies this by an assertion that * this is as true of France 
and of all the Allied countries as of Germany but the 
point of the remark remains Germany is wakening to the 
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fact that there is an end even to her own legions, and 
while no appeal no word of peace comes from any Allied 
country these bleats such as Schweppendick utters on 
behalf of Germany increase as the weeks pass Which 
is a proof if proof were needed, that the tortuous German 
mind is beginning to realize the possibility not of defeat — 
for that began with the Battle of the Marne — but of 
disaster 

Bethmann Hollweg on whose statements Mr Schwep- 
pendick bases his remarks is mildly pessimistic over the 
problem of German food-supply and the lack of rubber 
These things, he admits form serious problems, though, of 
course bearing in mind that his statements are for American 
consumption he is careful to minimize them to the last 
degree and to show Germany as calmly confident of 
victory Yet that he should mention them at all is sigmh 
cant, for when has France shown any anxiety over ctsfood 
supply or Italy or Russia or Great Britain whom the 
German submarines were to starve into abject surrender > 
Just as Germany is the only country that talks of peace 
so is Germany the only country that manifests any anxiety 
over food supply and over the provision of actual necessi 
ues for carrying on the war 

But there is one thng that Bethmann Hollweg failed to 
mention for the benefit of the American public and that 
with good reason for no amount of explanations on his 
part could minimize the fall in the rate of exchange as far 
as the German mark is concerned — the hard headed 
American folk would not accept his diplomatic explanations 
of how the mark came to fall over twenty per cent below 
its normal value and thus the subject is best left alone This 
depreciation m the value of the mark means that Germany 
is compelled to pay out, to such neutral markets as are 
still open to her the twenty per cent and more over normal 
value for such necessities as these countries are willing to 
supply, and the value of the mark keeps on falling, m 
spite of strenuous German efforts to restore the national 
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credit in the eyes of neutrals Such a process can have 
but one end it must as a final resort compel Germany to 
make use of the gold reserve which is popularly supposed 
to amount to about 200 millions sterling When the mark 
has fallen below a certain value in the eyes of the rest of the 
world only gold will be accepted in exchange for the com- 
modities that Germany needs 

Now it needs but a moderate amount of calculation, 
together with a moderate acquaintance with statistics to 
show just how long that 200 millions will last in the 
purchase of necessary commodities and when it is at an 
end the possibility of the restoration of German commerce 
after the war is also at an end for failing a certain amount 
of capital for the supply of raw materials, manufactures 
will be as much at a standstill as if the war were still in 
progress. The country will beyond doubt, be utterly 
bankrupt with no assets to offer as securities for the 
necessary raw materials and because this 200 millions 
is so vitally necessary for the reconstruction of German 
commerce, Germany will hold on to it to the last possible 
moment and will let the mark decline to the last possible 
point 

This, of course is a vicious circle of procedure The 
value of the mark must be kept up as high as possible or 
it will cost Germany too much for atatlable imports but 
the value of the mark is declining and so there is the 
possibility of using the gold reserve if however the 
gold reserve is used, it amounts to commercial suicide 
later on and so the mark must be used, and the value of 
the mark which is declining must be kept up — and so 
on ad libitum Bethmann Hollwegs pronouncement as 
much by what it omits as by what it admits shows that 
the British blockade of Germany is at last beginning to 
produce serious effects and that Germany is truly in a 
state of siege Neutrals realizing this, and seeing no 
possibility of the raising of the siege decline to recognize 
the mark at its standard value 
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A point will come, one might think, when Germany will 
be so economically exhausted that the war must cease, but 
against this must be placed the fact that this war is not a 
matter of economics It may be confidently asserted that, 
whatever the sufferings of the German people, as long as 
provisions remain for the army, and necessaries for the 
continuance of the war — military necessities — are obtain 
able the war mil go on Surrender means national 
extinction Germany has realized this fact and rulers 
and people alike will continue the struggle is long as men 
remain to man the trenches and render the contracting 
lines of defence secure The position is akin to that of 
a man whose throat is in the grip of an opponent and 
who knows that the grip will not relax to relinquish 
the struggle is useless for instant strangulation would 
ensue continuance of the struggle may not avert death 
but it mil postpone it and so the struggle goes on It 
is practically certain that the war will not be decided by 
economic reasons but m the field and to the very end 
Bethmann Hollweg wnl ism rt that the position is satis 
factory m the field and that economically Germany is 
able to continue the fight and confident <>l victory 

In later davs it will be interesting to recall these 
assertions and contrast them with the truth just as at the 
present time it is interesting to recall th< truth of the 
Battle of the Marne and contrast it with the fragmentary 
reports of that great action which came through in the 
weeks following the battle itself 

Apart from these main and to a ctrta u extent academic 
questions the only theatre of action that furnishes vital 
evidence of the state of affairs is that of the Near Hast 
where Salonika and the Russian campaign in the Caucasus 
provide pointers with regard to the state of Germany and 
that of Turkey The delay of the attack on Salonika con 
ttnued up to the end of January constitutes proof of the 
fading reserves of German power The only practicable 
line of attack was by way of the valley of the Vardar, and 
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the French, in retiring down the valley very carefully and 
thoroughly destroyed the single line of rail by which 
Austro German-Bulgarian forces might have followed them 
with sufficient guns and munitions to drive the Alli&s at 
Salonika into the sea But had this retirement come about 
in the first da) s of the war German organization would 
have provided materials for the reconstruction of the line, 
and would have o\ ercome the difficulties attendant on its 
reconstruction rather than let the Allies establish such a 
thorn in Germany s side as a fortified Salonika It was 
vitally necessary that the Allies should be driven out from 
this port which constitutes a starting-point for an attack on 
the Berlin Belgrade Constantinople mam line , but for two 
months the Allies were allowed to fortify Salonika, and to 
transform this port difficult of defence as it was into a 
stronghold whence no available force can now dislodge the 
occupant- 

This neglect of a \ ital point was not due to short sighted 
ness on the part of Germany but to lack of the men with 
which to effect the dislodgment of the Allies, just as much 
as to the inefficiency of the Vardar Valley line of rail Had 
the attack been undertaken at once and the Franco- British 
force followed right down to Salonika without delay the 
business of forcing the Allies out could have been effected 
at one-tenth of the effort and cost now necessary for any 
form of attack on the place Bulgaria would not and Ger 
many could not effect the dislodgment and the retention 
of Salonika by the Allies constitutes the first serious evi- 
dence of 1 lack of reserve strength on the part ol the Austro 
German forces 

The Russian campaign in the Caucasus has been one of 
the most straightforward and simple actions of the war 
since Litge fell The first Russian blow was given with 
overwhelming torce directly on the Turkish front just as, 
last May the great Austro-German attack on the Russian 
line was made on the Dunajec. But whereas the Austro- 
German attack achieved only a partial success the success 
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of the Russian attack was complete, and the Turkish front 
was broken In order to prevent the enemy from rallying 
a dank attack was delivered almost simultaneously on the 
right rear of the Turkish army, and the threat thus estab 
hshed turned the Turkish retreat into a mere flight which 
continued for fifty miles up to the Develi Boyun ridge, 
which forms the outermost defence of Erzeroum 

The brilliant nature of the Russian victory can only be 
realized when one comprehends that the pursuers of the 
fleeing Turks covered fifty miles in three days, and that not 
under favourable conditions but in the depth ot winter A 
blizzard was raging on the first of the three days— that much 
the official reports have told us — and we may assume that 
severe winter conditions prevailed throughout the whole of 
the time, for the track of the retreating army lay through 
rugged hill country bleak and inhospitable even in summer 
Fifty miles m three days is good going for a force of all arms 
in ordinary marching in peace time but in this case the 
distance has to be added to one pitched battle, and to the 
numberless little actions that would arise out of attempts 
on the part of seetzons of the Turks to stem the rout and 
save something of their army out of the general wreck 
Guns and machire guns and great quantities of artillery 
and engineering stores and other equipment, are included 
in the official lists of the booty taken and on the whole it 
may be said that an important portion of the Turkish army 
is utterly broken for even the small percentage of that 
army that took refuge in Erzeroum consists of beaten men 
who had flung away their arms on the retreat and cannot 
be counted on in the composition of any other force that 
may be formed Their most probable fate is surrender 
when the token of submission goes up over the forts of 
Erzeroum, an event which as far as there is any certainty 
in military operations, may be regarded as a certainty of 
the near future. For Erzeroum was weakened m stores 
and munitions before the great defeat last year at Sanka- 
mish, and though tt ranks as the great Turkish stronghold 
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of Asia Minor tt is hardly capable of standing a long siege 
at Russian hands — when the Russian heavy guns have 
come into play against it 

That this victory will have any direct effect on the fate 
of the British forces on the Tigris is very doubtful, for the 
two areas of conflict are too far distant from each other for 
events m the one to react on the other The only effect that 
may accrue is the starving of the Turkish Tigris force of 
necessary reinforcements and munitions which will be 
diverted to the use of such forces as are sent to attempt to 
moderate Russian attacks on Erzeroum The main effect 
of this great Russian victory may be looked for m Egypt, 
which in all probability will now be immune from attack 
by the German-led Turks, and another great effect will be 
the breakdown of German intrigue among the Mussulman 
population of the Near East German gold and German 
effort have been freely expended in the attempt to produce 
a general rising, especially in Egypt and in the districts 
under Italian control but after such a smashing blow at 
Mussulman power in the form of Turkey it is unlikely 
that either gold or effort will win any response 



THE JUGOSLAV QUESTION 
By Francis P Marchant 


The German Drang nach Osten if unchecked in its pro 
gress to the Persian Gulf would ruthlessly crush out of 
existence numerous nationalities to whose support the 
Entente Powers are pledged Already the Berlin Con 
stantinople express is a very present fact and the spiritual 
Jife of Mount Athos has been rudely shaken The process 
of crushing small nationalities has been earned on with 
partial success by the Central Powers for many generations. 
About the ninth century the Slav people extended from 
the Danish to the Greek frontiers with a language of 
common ongm {Slovens&i jensik) with local vanations 
The Slavs of the Elbe and Baltic — of whom the Lusatian 
Wends (Serbs or Sorbs) and the Pomeranian Kashubes 
are fragments — gradually disappeared before 1 euton 
hostility , the important kingdom of Poland suffered decline 
and partition the glorious independence of Bohemia was 
lost early in the Thirty Years War and the old Balkan 
kingdoms succumbed to the hosts of Amurath on Koso- 
vopolie m 1 389 The Slavs contrasted the rule of Tartars 
and Turks with that of the Germans, whose yoke they 
compared with the Spanish oppression of the unfortunate 
Peruvians and Aztecs Among the victims of the Teutonic 
steam-hammer would be the Jugoslavs (jugo, Russian 
yuzkny, south) Ignorance of Russia has been largely 
dispelled within the last twenty years, but until quite 
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recently few in Western Europe knew or cared about the 
Balkan nationalities or grasped the beatings of Near 
Eastern problems. 

The Jugoslavs comprise the Serbo-Croatians Bulga- 
rians and Slovenes The Bulgarians, reckoned as Slavs 
and speaking a Slav tongue considerably modified by 
foreign influence are of Tartar origin and adopted the 
language of earlier Slav settlers. The regrettable attitude 
of Bulgaria in the great conflict has estranged her from 
her Slav neighbours, and her ultimate fate does not con 
cern us here We are left with about ten millions of 
Jugoslavs subject to Austria Hungary Turkey Serbia 
and Montenegro The creeds professed are Christian 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Greek Umate, and Protestant, 
and Islam The Cyrillic alphabet is used by Serbs and 
Bulgars (Orthodox) and the Latin by Croatians and 
Slovenes (Roman Catholics) while m the Dalmatian islands 
a Slav Roman liturgy is still printed in the cumbrous, 
antiquated Glagohthic signs The religious question was 
formerly complicated by the Bogumil heresy a strange 
tangle of Christianity and paganism preached by a priest 
named Jeremiah The wonderful tenacity of nattonal 
peculiarities and languages under about four centuries of 
Oriental sway is remarkable Though the defeat of Kosovo 
aggravated by the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet II 
in 1453, was of a decisive character, the memories m Serbia 
of Dushan and m Bulgaria of Simeon, were still alive 
The Serbs are raciall) and linguistically less affected by 
foreign strains than their Bulgar neighbours but though 
definite boundaries are indicated on maps it is not easy to 
say in some districts where the one begins and the other 
ends. The name Slav or Slovene was common to all 
members of the extensive race, but Slovene is the name 
given to the Slavs of Stajera (Styna), Koroshko (Carm 
thia), and Krajnsko (Carmola), whose independence was 
destroyed by Charlemagne The name Serb belongs to 
the Serbians and to the so-called Wends of Saxony and 
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Brandenburg (Little reference to the future of these or 
the Pomeranian Slavs, long surrounded by Germans, has 
been made as yet.} The Serb and the Croat (Hrvat) are 
absolutely identical in race and language and occupy, 
broadly the whole area between Trieste and Salomca, with 
the long Adriatic littoral from Venetia to Albania, the 
Danube forming a rough boundary as far as the Bulgarian 
frontier on the Timok, but a large number of Serbs 
live in Hungary, whither their ancestors fled from the 
Turks. 

Both Serbs and Croats admit racial brotherhood, but m 
former days the rivalry of Rome and Byzantium was 
keenest in their country The Croats became zealous 
Roman Catholics, while the Serbs embraced the Orthodox 
faith (The attitude of the Turk towards Orthodoxy 
professed by his subjects, was more friendly than towards 
Roman Catholicism which he regarded as a foreign creed } 
The Croats passed under Hungarian and ultimately 
Hapsburg rule but Serbia m the twelfth century attained 
something like unity under Stephen Nemanya, and the 
independent Serbian Orthodox Church dates from his son 
St Sava. The most glorious period for Serbia occurred 
not long before Kosovo when Stephen Dushan marched 
as a conqueror towards decadent Byzantium. Bosnia — 
whose vigorous King Tvartko united Dalmatia to his sceptre 
— and Herzegovina held out for some time after Kosovo 
but at length fell before die Turks Gallant little Monte- 
negro successfully held her own against the Sultan and the 
Doge. A hardy body of Serbs known as Uskoks (from 
uskotsktti to escape) earned on a guerilla frontier warfare 
against the Turks, like Taras Bulba and his Cossacks of 
the Ukraine. Tbe Venetians encouraged the Uskoks, but 
when these freebooters turned their hands against their own 
galleys and stores, complaints were made to Vienna, and 
the Uskoks were transferred. In contests with the 
Uskoks, Venice was m the position of a lion attacked by 
mosquitoes. The little republic of Dubrovnik (Raguaa), 
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which lasted until 1808, though staunchly Slav, was affected 
by Italian and Greek culture 

More than one attempt was made to establish a Jugoslav 
State. In the seventeenth century a mysterious pretender, 
George Brankovitch — unrelated to the famous Serbian 
family — intrigued to form a South Slav vassal State of the 
Empire with himself as Sovereign Napoleon created a 
State of Illyria with Governors at Ljubljana (Laibach) and 
Trst (Trieste) but this did not last The first Pan Slav 
advocate was Jury Krizhamtch a Serbian Roman Catholic 
priest who worked in Russia. Dr Ljudevit Gaj who 
corresponded with Palacky Shafank and other leaders of 
the Czech revival attempted with Count Drashkovitch to 
start an Hlynan movement, but Vienna suppressed both the 
movement and the name The Orthodox Serbs never 
forgot their ballad poetry and folklore but the Roman 
Catholic Croats retained less, as the clergy of the latter 
Church were always more active against * paganism than 
their tolerant Eastern brethren During the Napoleonic 
wars the Slovak Pan Slav poet, Kollar and the Slovene 
bard Vodmk joyously hailed brother Slavs in the Russians 
who advanced to the Alps, and recognized kinship of the 
Kratnski " and Moskovitarski languages The Re 
formation had penetrated to the Slovene valleys and led to 
a translation of the Bible, but Protestantism did not secure 
a strong foothold A most honoured name is Bishop 
Strossmayer, of Djakovo founder and benefactor of the 
South Slav Academy at Zagreb (Agram), beloved by 
Christians of all denominations. The dream of Kollar — 
spiritual union of Russians Poles, Czechs, and Illyrians — 
was the ideal before Strossmayer during his whole life. 
Agram University is another monument of this generous 
and enlightened prelate Two eminent South Slav scholars 
are the late Professor Miklosich, the philologist, and his 
successor. Professor V E Jagtc, of Vienna University 
An important bond of all Slavs is the Sokol (Falcon) move- 
ment for mental and physical culture originated by Messrs 
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Ftigner and Tyrs at Prague during the sixties of last 
Century At the quadrennial gymnastic festivals at Prague, 
representatives from all Slav countries have taken part 
The fascinating story of the Sokol movement would 
require a chapter to itself 

Modern Serbia is the result of the successful insurrection 
under Kara (Black) George, whose descendant King Peter, 
aged and broken in health, still engages in the present con 
test The rival Obrenovitch dynasty must be accorded due 
credit for a share in the development of the country, and 
the first King was the late Milan Obrenovitch The little 
principality of Montenegro whose chief Nicholas, is one of 
the most interesting and romantic figures in the Balkans 
became a kingdom in 1910, and as a result of the two 
Balkan wars acquired a frontier marching with Serbia. 
Croatia, like the Slovaks long harshly treated by the 
Magyars, obtained independent administration, but suffered 
reprisals. The treason trial at Agram and its sequels 
remain as a discreditable piece of history All the skill and 
organization of the Central Powers has been employed to 
repress the subject Slavs and replace their languages and 
education by Kultur but at the best the Slavs have more 
than held their own, and at the worst have proved 
a troublesome and insistent minority Elections have 
been manipulated so as to maintain vanishing Teuton 
majorities. 

A Southern Slav programme has been drawn up, the 
object being freedom of all Jugoslavs, Orthodox and 
Catholic, from Austria, and union with Serbia and Monte 
negro. Union of the different members of the Serbo- 
Croatian race was one of the proximate causes which 
precipitated the war and their deliverance, no less than 
that of Belgium will be an urgent question when the call 
comes to lay down arms. In the words of Dr Nevdl 
Forbes ( The Southern Slavs ) As regards the ultimate 
solution of the Southern Slav problem, it is safe to say that 
federation to some form or other is the only possible one.” 
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As Dr R W Seton- Watson, who has made the Near 
Eastern Question his own, says (“ What is at Stake in the 
War n ) “ Neither the Southern Slav nor the Polish nor the 
Galician questions can be solved on any basis save that of 
a Tregua Dei between Catholicism and Orthodoxy " In 
the Balkan countries, the religious problem is still comph- 
cated by the number of Muhammadan Slavs — known as 
Pomaks in Bulgaria — who cannot forget their spiritual 
affinity with the Turk. It is obvious that a satisfactory 
settlement of the Jugoslav question can only be achieved 
on a basis of compromise perhaps of several compromises 
No cut-and -dried settlement drawn up in a study or by 
casual travellers has hitherto succeeded m proving accept- 
able to the Balkan peoples. 

It must be remembered that a large Italian population 
has inhabited Trieste and the islands of the Adriatic littoral 
from the days of the Doges, and that our brave ally Italy 
has political and economic claims in this territory which 
must be recognized The forces of General Cadoma are 
engaged in an arduous winter campaign against the 
Austrians m the Julian Alps and the Italian navy performs 
valuable services along the whole coast-line. The authors 
of the “ Southern Slav Programme urge that the Eastern 
Adriatic coast and hinterlands should form part of one and 
the same State while admitting that Italy must be com- 
pensated for her sacrifices They fear that a joint possession 
of the coast would lead to conflict which would afford 
Germany an opportunity of future southern aggression 
However as they wnte, an understanding between Italy 
and the Jugoslavs would obviate this disastrous possibility 
It is not practicable for a settlement to be reached which 
ignores substantial Italian claims 
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THE TEMPTATION OF ZARATHUSHTRA— 
VENDIDAD XIX* 

Translated by Professor Mills 

As Lent approaches our thoughts revert more naturally 
to that memorable spiritual event — recorded in St 
Matthew s Gospel — where our Divine Champion and 
Redeemer met the impersonation of all evil, and those 
who are educated in the lore of the A vesta cannot ignore a 
similar spiritual event and victory which antedated that other 
m time, but which no doubt was of the same essence The 
preliminary words which led up to it take us indeed back 
to the birth-hour of our religion but only for a moment. 

According to the record, evil powers aroused themselves 
at the birth of the Semitic Deliverer (recall Herod s 
recorded evil measures), and so at Vendfdad XIX , 43, 
we have 

The Assault Prepared 

'He shouted, and shouted forth again he Aftgra 
Mainyu, the Evil Spirit who is full of death He pondered, 
and he pondered deeply, he, the demon of the demons, and 
he thus spake, be who was the evil minded Aftgra Mainyu 
4 What * will the demons be assembled m an assembly on 
the top of Arezura,t they the wicked, evil minded > 

* A fragment *wn a public lecture twice delivered 10 Oxford, and later 
pnbhahed in the Nhuktnth Cattery ftevute of January, 2894 here re- 
e di t ed from its fine MS. This present version is metrical. Please notice 
the cadence 

t KecaH the "exceeding high mountain p and " My name is Legion, for 
we are many” (No Historical connection.) 
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They rushed and they shouted, they, the demons, wicked, 
evil minded, and with the evfl eye 1 Let us assemble tn 
an assembly on the top of Arezura, for bom indeed is 
He who is the holy Zarathushtra of the house of Pouros- 
baspa Where shall we find destruction for Him ? — He 
is the demons wounder — He is the demons foe.* He is 
Druj of the Druj (a destroyer of the destroyer), f Face 
downward are the demon worshippers, prostrate is the 
death-demon and down is the Draogha of the lie. " 

The Temptation 

If our Lord approached His own ordeal at all in the 
spirit of a wide humanity one would surmise that He felt 
some sympathy with sages who had gone before Him in 
similar signal encounters. And there existed this tempta 
tion of Zarathushtra, of which He may have known 
through supernatural cognition, and to which that of 
Hercules, for instance, bears no comparison 

The record containing it doubtless expresses in its 
fragments what was once a real struggle, which if it m any 
sense saved Zoroastrianism was one of the world s crises. 
Zarathushtra is besought by the Evil One to abjure the 
holy Mazdayasman religion and to obtain a reward such 
as an evil ruler got (Vend XIX 1) Recall where the 
Devil showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, saying * All these things will I give 
Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me 

A rally from a first defeat having been made, Aftgra 
Mainyu the Evil Spirit coming from the 11 north region of 
the North ’ orders the Lie demon to assault and slay the 
holy Zarathushtra, now no longer just bom, but in the 
vigour of his age. The demon, again discouraged returns 
to Aftgra Mainyu She says 

* Recall the detnomac u who cned with a kmd voice I know Thee 
who Thou art the holy One of God. Ait Thou come hither to torment 
in before the tune?* 

f 44 Death and hell shall be cast into the lake that hometh." (No 
historical connection } 
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"O baneful Evil Spirit, I see no death for him, for 
glorious is the holy Zarathushtra. ' 

Zarathushtra, seeing through their thoughts, says within 
hhnself 

** The demons plot my death they evil-doing as 
they are” 

Then Aftgra Mainyu again heads the throng 

He (Z ) arose, he went forth uninjured by their plan and 
die hardness of their words. And Zarathushtra let the 
Evil Spint know 

“O evil-minded Aftgra Mainyu I will smite the creation 
made by demons , I will smite* the Nasu (putrid demon) , 
I will smite the evil fairy (that seduced the early sages), 
till the Sawour is born victorious from the waters of 
KSsava, from the utmost region of the East 

And Afigra Mainyu answered, shouting as he spoke 
Slay not my creatures, holy Zarathushtra. Thou art 
Pouru&haspas son, for from thy birth have I invoked 
(thee) Renounce the good religion of those who worship 
Mazda. Obtain the reward which Vadhaghan, the 
murderous (ruler) gained f 

And Zarathushtra answered 

' Never shall I abjure the good faith of those who 
worship Mazda (no) let notj my body, nor my life nor 
senses By apart. 

And to him then shouted the Evil Spirit of the evil 
world 

' With whose word wilt thou so conquer ? With whose 
word will thou abjure ? With what weapon as the best 
formed wilt thou conquer these my creatures ? * 

And Zarathushtra answered 

“ With the sacred Haoma plant with the mortar and 
the cup with the word which God pronounced With 

* The initiative of all sanitation See also Leviticus and the rules 
concurring the dead body 

i See Matt ir 

X Some others insert an if*'—** not if my body 
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these my weapons (will I slay thee)* they are best. With 
that word shall I be victor with that word shall I expel 
thee, with this weapon* as the best made, O evil Aftgra 
Mainyu The most Holy Spint forged it, in boundless 
time he made it and the Holy Immortals gave it, they 
who rule aright who dispose (of all) aright 
And Zarathushtra chanted 

As the higher priest is to (be revered and) chosen 
so let the lower chief (be one who serves) from the holy 
order, a creator of mental goodness, and of lifes actions 
done for Mazda, and the kingdom is to Ahura, which to 
the poor may give their nurture f 

Here we may well introduce the closing verse of the 
chapter (XIX , 147) 

1 The demons shouted the demons rushed they the 
evil-doing and the wicked they rushed and they fled 
to the bottom of the place of darkness that is of 
frightful Hell J 

Few Medo Persian subjects in the streets of Jerusalem 
being presumably Mazda worshippers like their Emperors, 
here lingering in the Persian subject-city soon after or 
long after the Return, could have failed to know this 
striking record in a much fuller form and none who 
knew it could have failed to repeat it where creeds were 
at all discussed 

* ** The sword of ihe Spirit 
i The Ahunaver 
J 'Then the devil leaveth Him 


into the abyss 
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POPULAR TERMS AND PRINCELY TITLES 

By Lieutenant-General F H Tyrrell 

Charles Dickens in his novel * Dombey and Son ” de- 
scribes how Major Josh Bagstock ( rough and tough old 
Joey B ) was waited on by a dark-complexioned factotum 
to whom the friends and acquaintances of his master always 
alluded as the native, without attaching to the epithet 
any particular geographical idea whatsoever He might 
have been a native of the East Indies, or of the West 
Indies, or of South Africa, or of Polynesia. It did not 
much matter he was a native 
Our friend and instructor Mr Saint Nihal Singh in a 
paper published in the January number of this Review says 
41 It is no news for you to learn that Indians very much dislike 
the word native' In itself it is an expressive word but 
it has degenerated Uncultured Europeans have brought 
it into such disrepute that Indians and other Orientals con 
aider it to imply that those to whom it is applied are looked 
upon as belonging to an order of humanity low in type and 
civilization.” He goes on to propose the use of the term 
41 Indian as a substitute for 1 native " a usage which has 
already been adopted by the Government of India, though 
the objections to the latter term seem to rest on no reason 
able foundation. We talk of native bom British subjects, 
of the natives of Ireland, the natives of Russia, etc., 
without any sense of disparagement , and if it is open to 
uncuknred Europeans to bnng such a term into disrepute, 
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they may hi course of tune apply the same process t» ns 
successor w Native ” was itself adopted by Anglo-Indians 
as an amendment on the appellation of ‘ blacks/’ formerly 
used as a generic term to include all the various races and 
nationalities which peopled the land of Hind The Duke 
of Wellington in his despatches always referred to his 
sepoy battalions as the black troops , but when his 
despatches were edited for publication m the early stages 
of the Victorian era, the word * native was substituted 
for * black * by the editor probably under the influence of 
Anglo - Indian official sentiment though it is open to 
consideration whether such sentiment could warrant the 
garbling of an historical document The assumption that 
the epithet black was in some sense derogatory was not 
just had it been so the Duke would not have used it 
and there is no reason why a man should be ashamed of 
his colour any more than of his nationality The Indians 
speak of themselves as 1 kala log ” (black people) in 
contradistinction to gora log ’ (white people), and the 
word Hind (India) is used as a synonym for blackness or 
darkness by Oriental writers. The Persian poet Hah? 
writes of the Khal 1 Hindu,” the black mole on the cheek 
of his beloved and Nizami in his epic poem on the 
exploits of his hero Alexander the Great says 

Za Saudai Hind o za sa/hu Rtf* 

Faro ahu*t A Uun chun Xhwtin i Artis 

He cleansed the world like a bright bndal dress. 

From India s Black and Russia s Yellowness.” 

With the Turks * kara * (black) is applied in a flattering 
sense , and this usage has spread to their neighbours and 
quondam subjects as in the case of the national hero and 
founder of the Serbian royal dynasty, Black George of 
Topola. 

The term “ native " was adopted by the Honourable 
East India Company s Government to distinguish its 
Indian regiments of artillery and infantry from the 
European corps m its service. The term was not used in 
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the cavalry, because there were no European troops of 
that arm Thus in the Bengal Army List we bad the 
ist Bengal Light Cavalry the tst Irregular Cavalry 
(Skinner’s Horse) the 9th (Native) Battalion of Artillery 
(Galundaz) the rst European Fusiliers, the ist Raiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry (Gilliska Pultun), and so on 
When the European batteries and regiments were trans- 
ferred to the service of the Crown and incorporated in the 
British Army, the designation of * native 1 ceased to be 
applied to the Indian regiments, and they were called 
simply the ist Bengal Infantry the ist Madras Infantry 
and so on The two armies which garrisoned and protected 
India had always been called the Kings, or Queens, and 
the Company s army , after the transfer of the latter to the 
Crown, and the resulting elimination of its European 
elements, they were distinguished as the British and the 
Indian armies It has puzzled some people why the 
European regiments of the Company s army were so styled 
instead of being called English or British but in fact, 
there were many soldiers of other nationalities, Swiss or 
German mercenaries in these regiments. Both the English 
and French East India Companies employed Swis«$ troops 
m the wars of the Carnatic and the names of many of Clive s 
compamons-m-arms, such as Polier Gingens, and Calliaud, 
testify to their foreign nationality 
Though the designation of native infantry had disap- 
peared from the official Army List, the terms “native 
officers and native ranks” continued in common use 
until quite lately when the word Indian has replaced 
‘ native m official correspondence In fact it is mainly 
common use that regulates the meaning of words, and it is 
impossible to find any term that will define the exact status 
of our Indian comrades and fellow-citizens of the Empire 
within the compass of a single work A native may be a 
native of any country and an Indian may be a Mongolian 
Gurkha from the Tibetan border, or a high-caste Rajput 
of Aryan descent, or a Dravidtan from Madura, or a 
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Mahratta from the Deccan Togo further afield he may he 
a Red Indian from the prairies of the New World, or a 
Guacho from the pampas of South America. It was m 
quest of the golden shores of India that Columbus set out 
on his adventurous voyage, and he imagined that he had 
already reached his goal when he gave to the unknown 
shores that he reached the name of the West Indies, and 
to their brown-skinned Canb inhabitants the appellation of 
Indians. 

By this unfortunate chance the Redskins of North 
America, who belong to a different family of the human 
race from the inhabitants of India, have usurped or rather 
have had thrust upon them the designation of * Indians 
After all, for definition of what we mean by the term 
Indian we must come back to the phrase a native of 
India we cannot say a man of Indian nationality for 
there is no such thing India is a m mature continent and 
contains as many distinct and separate nationalities as does 
Europe and the term Indian is as elastic as the term 
European ' The learned Vazir of the Emperor Akbar the 
profuse and verbose Abul Fazl argued that India must 
comprise three fourths of the area of the habitable globe, 
since it was surrounded on three sides by the encircling 
ocean , and he was so far right that India is in itself a 
world full of divers races, warring nations jarring 
languages, and hostile creeds. 

Orientals experience the same difficulty as Europeans in 
finding a generic name for the inhabitants of India. The 
Persians and Afghans call the Indian Musalmans by the 
name of Hindi and the Indian Pagans by the name of 
Hindu In most, we might almost say in all Oriental 
countries religion stands in the place of nationality, or rather 
the two ideas are so intertwined as to be inseparable The 
cleavage between alien communities is one of creed, rather 
than of race. The infiltration of Western ideas, a process con 
stantly going on in India through the medium of our English 
schools and colleges, is slowly sapping the foundations of 
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the old social and political order of things, and the Indians 
who have imbibed the culture of Europe begin to talk of 
patriotism and of a common Indian nationality Such an 
idea is at present only a dream but it may some day 
become a reality In our own island Celts, Saxons, and 
Scandinavians, have been fused into a common British 
nation. In France Normans, Bretons, Basques, Gascons, 
Alsatians have all become Frenchmen But it took 
centuries to bring about this result, and it will be long 
before Punjabi and Bengali Rajput and Mahratta, can 
combine for a common end 

But our Government instead of following the selfish 
policy summarized in the maxim Divide et Itnpera has done 
all in its power to promote unity and encourage harmony 
between all the various sects and nations in our Indian 
Empire, and to insure the security and prosperity of its 
Native States, or Indian States as Mr Saint Nihal Singh 
would have us call them He reviews all the appellations 
by which the rulers of these States are usually known such 
as Native Chiefs Native Princes, “ Ruling Chiefs " 
* Sovereign Chiefs, Protected Princes, * Tributary 
Princes ‘ Feudatory Chiefs, etc. and dismisses them all as 
unsatisfactory on vanous grounds His objection to the 
word Pnnce is that the title is now generally used in con- 
nection with the male relatives of Sovereigns. But the 
word has two other significations m common use one is 
that of the ruler of a principality as in the case of the Pnnce 
of Monaco the other is the designation of the highest 
order of nobility in a State, answering to the title of 
Duke in Great Britain — eg Pnnce Bismarck in Prussia 
or Pnnce Mettemich m Austria. It is a cunous fact that 
there is one titular Prince in the British Empire, and his is 
an Indian t tie This is the Amir of Arcot, whose title t* 
officially rendered in English as Pnnce of Arcot. 

The literal meaning of the Arabic word ‘ Amir * is com- 
mander, as m Amir al Bahr (Admiral), but its most 
common signification is that of a chief or nobleman , and it 
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is occasionally used to denote a supreme ruler, as in the 
case of the Amir of Kabul or the Amir of Bokhara As 
Indians are mostly familiar with the title of Prince through its 
connection with our Royal Family, they are apt to translate 
the title of Prince of Arcot into Shahzada (King s son) of 
Arcot. The Prince is the lineal descendant of the Nabobs 
of Arcot who figured so largely in the early struggles 
between the French and English for political power and 
influence in India* The title of the Nawwabs was suppressed 
by Lord Dalhousie, and their revenues were confiscated, 
their heir was subsequently granted the dignity of Prince 
of Arcot, with an annual stipend by the Honourable East 
India Company Taken in a literal sense the title of 
"Prince or even of ‘Amir is a more honourable one than 
that of ‘ Nawwab * which is the plural of the Arabic word 
“ Natb * signifying simply a Deputy When in the seven- 
teenth century the Turks renounced theirhopesof conquest 
in Abyssinia they withdrew their Pasha from Massowah and 
appointed m his place a Naib or Deputy Governor subject 
to the Pasha of Jiddab In Persia the title is used for that 
of a lieutenant m the regular army (Nizam) or was so 
used when Persia had a regular army which she does not 
appear to possess at the present time It was never an 
official title under the Mogul Empire of India The Viceroys 
who ruled over the Subahs or great Provinces of the 
Empire were styled Subahdars, and their Deputies or 
Lieutenant-Governors were called Faujdars (Army Chiefs), 
for, as in most Oriental countries, the civil was only a sub- 
ordinate branch of the military administration The honorific 


plural title of Nawwab was accorded to these functionaries by 


courtesy, and as many of them found themselves advanced to 


the position of independent rulers by the decline and disrup 
tion of the Mogul Empire the title came in course of time 


to signify the ruler of a MusaJman State or Principality 


Mr Saint Nihal Singh proposes that the term Indian 


Rajas should be used collectively forjthe rulers* of the 
Federated States of the Empire of (India > but this would 



in fedta « foe )tfa pik titular Raj* of 


Cafiftaftore. 

Ho«r the tide of Subodar, or Viceroy go* » 

tbs capum of a company of fte^xjy* has remained; a 
m y ste r y The title a* so used cannot be traced back 
before foe time of the introdueboa of the European system 
of dr& and naBtary organization by the French and 
English into India Before that tune die rank of Jemadar 
amttpow ied to that of captam. The Arabic word for a 
Uotnpany ts * Jam Vet," and the commander of a company m 
the Mogul Etnpcror*s armies was a 4 ‘ Jam’u’atdar/’ corrupted 
hue Jemadar But m the levies of Indian troops made by 
foe English die Jemadar was relegated to foe position of ft 
subaltern, and but post of captain was usurped by foe 
Sdshr, with foe style of a Mogul Viceroy A parallel to 
1 ftm assumption of a Viceregal title by a commander of a 
eompaaiy of setfoer* may tie found in foe Nizani or regular 
jpnty, m Ann, where a captain is styled Sultan, whde Ms 
tycittraaat is Ms Nath* or deputy 
t Mot it weald be as he r culea n task to undertake foe 
( defiuitfon sad dutifiryiH* of tides and offices os any 
logical hash m m Empire Hke that of Indm, where three 
^tal emtatiofts meet and coalesce under foe *gw of a 
RanawRaipr, oheyttf and s up porte d by Arabic Nawwabs 
and Swukifr *od Maharajas. 
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RUSSIA’S FAITH IN VICTOR 


Ffcoii rat ?wss Of 1909 

Ahfeoagti Madame Nowkoff needs do ifltroductKxt to 0 w read***, the 
following appredatroiu taken from the contemporary Pww will, it »» felt, 
he Of general intereat, — A. R. 

4< tf we wwowntfee at a date whkb wt hope i* a good many yam di sta nt of tha 
«*«* of MadaSsa O^a N«iko«i we should b«*ta by saying that she ««■ oat of tha 
cwnaihabtewones of her time."— ZWjr Gnpku, 

"'Wiolmtth* ra*W* potitical predilacOoea may be he is anliefyto dispute U* 
«hOm of tiadfrae Noviknffto rank as one of the most remarkable *w *0 «f her 

”‘Jfo oOdwffl doay fcS of Madame Ntmkoff to a record m fctttcsy 
heody h» yuan bar fotorace to probably graater than any other woo» ■ aj»0* tfer 
csiumol jiatlopal pcditks.**— H W Nkvinson Doily Nm 
(ttaduM htarifcoff} who for ae many yean held a reoal and pofitkat paa^too j^ 
XrfjadaOwhfcfa few women and no ambassador bare ew eamHed.”— A- H* in Ofeww*. 

berinnagf to end Madaine Nortkoflfh record is clear and bonoataMt The*? 
la «0t the sUSitest evidence of ray fotrigu* 00 her part, of any eftttt to u«t tha 
WtiMfa* ftifswirad far onderbaod pur po ts , or to work for or aganot a *y parftttfh* 
itxiieidoai in her own country WtsbmmUr Goutt* 

The difficulties in the conduct of the present war hgv& 
not been duly foreseen and counteracted, and the suspense, 
<0 some nervous people, naturally seems annoying* Bui 
nervous people, fortunately, are not in the majority araongsi 
strong- and intelligent men Russia, as a whole, has 
, unlimited faith in victory The Russian Emperor’s Nej» 
address has echoed far and wide, like a clarion c*U 
tfcrtwgh die ranks Of the Imperial army and fleet. M 
ddSdrts have vanished beyond recall, for the utterance 

ms more decided, definite and determined'dfaw 
^^ibsrgode before, Here ate 
l^ in the earsuf exhausted 
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From the Press of 1909 

Although Madame Novikoff needs no introduction to our readers, the 
following appreciations taken from the contemporary Press will it is felt, 
be of general interest.— A R- 

If we were writing at a date which we hope is a good many years distant of the 
career of Madame Oig* Novikoff we should begin by saying that she was one of the 
most remarkable women of her time — Datfy Graphi 

M Whatever the reader s political predilection- may be he is unlikely to dispute the 
claim of Madame Novikoff to rank as one of the most remarkable women of her 
generation — Daily Ttltgraph 

No one wilt deny the right of Madame Novikoff to a record m history For 

nearly ten yean her influence was probably g eater than any other woman s upon the 
course of national politics — H W N'rutfSON Daily New 
(Madame Novikoff) who for so many yean held a social and political position in 
London which few women and no ambassador have ever equalled —A. H in Observer 

From beginning to end Mad me NovikofPs record u dear and honourable. There 
u not the slightest e idence of any intrigue on her part of any effort to use the states- 
man she influenced for underhand purposes or to work for or against any particular 
individual in her own country — W stmins/e GaseiU 


1 he difficulties in the conduct of the present war have 
not been duly foreseen and counteracted, and the suspense, 
to some nervous people naturally seems annoying But 
nervous people fortunately are not in the majority amongst 
strong and intelligent men Russia as a whole has an 
unlimited faith in victory The Russian Emperors New 
Years address has echoed far and wide like a clarion call 
through the ranks of the Imperial army and fleet All 
doubts have vanished beyond recall for the utterance of the 
Sovereign was more decided, definite and determined than 
any that has gone before Here are words that must ring 
like a knell m the ears of exhausted Germany trembling 
under the strain of her last efforts 

**A half-victory— an unfinished war — this was the 
hideous phantom before which the hearts of our brave 
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soldiers sank and which like a ceaseless nightmare 
disturbed the rest, even of our most illiterate peasants 
Far and wide indeed Russian hearts to-day thrill and 
respond to their beloved Emperor s call 

Remember that without complete victory our dear 
Russia cannot ensure for herself and her people the inde- 
pendence that is her pride and her birthright cannot enjoy 
and develop to the full the fruits of her labour and her 
natural wealth Let your hearts be permeated with the 
consciousness that there can be no peace without victory 
However great may be the sacrifice required of us we 
must march onward unflinchmgK onward to triumph for 
our country and our cause 

The air vibrates with the echoes of these splendid words 
— and the bereaved mothers, sisters wives weeping in the 
loneliness and despair of their broken hearts look up and 
smile again because Russia s blood has not been shed in 
vain The news travels on the wings of the wind and 
over countless distant unknown graves, it brings its 
message to our fallen heroes % ou shall be revenged 
brave warriors >our souls shall celobriu* the moment of 
triumph together with vour living brothers 1 

It is good also to know that we are not alone m our 
determination that our Allies are with us and share our 
views How long the struggle will continue is a matter 
of the most varied conjecture but it is interesting in this 
connection to look into the figures of our enemy s fighting 
forces There is a great variety of opinions and statements 
on the subject of German) s casualties but if we strike 
an average between the numbers quoted bv onr enemies 
themselves and the lists published by neutrals or in our 
own or our Allies* newspapers we shall find that Germany 
has had it least four million casualties, killed wounded or 
taken prisoners 

In v lew of the fact that the war seems likely to continue 
for an indefinite period, and that no direct nor definite 
result has been attained on any front, these numbers cannot 
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fail to stagger German public opinion The Kaiser's 
assurances that in three months German troops would 
occupy Parts and Petrograd are still in the ears of the 
people Thinking Germans, indeed, are perfectly aware 
that the key to the last word in the struggle is not to be 
found in the mere occupation of foreign territory but lies 
in the real and living strength of the nation— 1 1 , in the 
continued superiority of the army as regards men and 
munitions 

Until recently German strategy had not taken casualty 
lists into consideration The moment, however has now 
come when the Kaiser himself suggests that it may be 
preferable to dig deeper trenches for living soldiers than 
graves for fallen ones while Hindenburg makes obvious 
efforts to temper the exuberance of his Generals 

What does this mean ? Only that Germany has counted 
her losses and having done so has grown pensive To 
lose four million men in sixteen months is undoubtedly 
depressing for even if one is to assume that our enemy still 
has four and a half million men in the held there remains 
the fact that even by broadening the age limit to between 
seven tet n and fifty five he cannot mobilize a reserve force 
of more than one and a half millions It is therefore clear 
that if only for lack of men a third year of war is at least 
for Germany an impossibility 

The universally popular determination to fight to the last 
man is of course a mere figure of speech In all history 
no one has ever anywhere been known to prolong a struggle 
to this point Besides it is dearly impossible to mobilize 
the entire manhood of a country since a very considerable 
percentage of the male population is always indispensably 
needed at home for Church and Government work railway 
employment mining home defence police, etc It is quite 
impracticable to transfer the weight of all these respon 
sibilities to the shoulders of women and it is of course on 
the whole only to a very small extent that war opens new 
doors for female labour 
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Therefore if we assume that Germany s entire popula- 
tion numbers about seventy millions the outside limit for 
the numerical strength of her army can in no circumstance 
exceed ten millions this being already 14 per cent of 
the whole nation and a completel) unprecedented percent 
age of the nation s manhood Such figures indeed repre- 
sent an entire people in arms -a people however that has 
taken upon itself the impossible task of measuring its 
strength against that of three other might> peoples, armed 
also to the teeth In this uneven struggle Germiny must 
ultimately tn spite of Austnin Bulgarian and 1 urkish 
help meet her rum and bleed to d< ath 

We in Russia look forward to th< future without fear 
We stand united as one man Ml political strifes and dis 
agreements are forgotten there is no di\ tsinn of parties no 
discussion of anv affairs of btate exet pt those connected 
with the war War war war till victory till triumph 
1 here lies our future and o shall it lx W ith these 
words our Home Secretary Monsit ur ( hxostofif concluded 
his recent speech 10 the members of ihf Bn ss Bureau 
The same sentiments are echoed everywhere Wc are 
determined and hopeful and ready for cvi ry s untie c bi 
cause to quote our F mpress \li_xandra in her \< w \ears 
telegram to the Sicretary of Stale 1 war that has been 
forced on us by our emimes and that has maim d 
dimensions unprecedented in history n it ir illy calls for 
immense sacrihc* s But I know lint th< Kussiin people 
will not hesitate before these sacrifice s, ind w dl fight on 
nobly until the moment when Gods blessing will bring to 
the glorious warru rs who ars. shedding their blood for 
their fatherland and thur b mperor the pe ic< th a shall be 
bought by complete v ictory over our foes 

By these words m iy b nghsh people disce rn the spirit 
of their Russian friends their faith tn victory 

On I N<MkOfr> (sff- knelt*) 

4 URlS'.KfC*. 1 I 

Retest s Pakk \ V\ 
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HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS 

By G C Whitworth i c s (retired) 

I dislike the title of this paper I hate to see the two 
names which compose it placed in opposition the one to the 
other to hear of Hindu Universities and Muhammadan 
Universities of ‘communal electorates and so on and 
to see differences accentuated which ought as far as pos 
sible, to be smoothed over Mj present purpose is to 
the opposite effect — namely, to show how much there is 
in common between the two communities in origin, in 
practice and in interest 

In the first place the great bulk, of Indian Muhammadans 
were originally Hindus so that there is no initial antipathy 
of race between them It may be urged that converts or 
perverts are specially antagonistic to their former faiths 
but that argument hardly applies after the lapse of so man) 
generations as are in case here Again there are in India 
Muhammadans who are not descended from converted 
Hindus Such are the Pathans the Mapiilas the Navaitas 
the Sidis and a certain number of emigrants from Arabia 
and Persia But these all told are a small minority, and 
many of them have an admixture of Hindu blood in their 
veins 

Secondly there are a great number of Hindu tribes or 
castes of whom a part has in the past accepted Islam the 
rest of them remaining Hindus and we find the two 
sections subsisting amicably side by side though differing 

voi VIII M 
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in religion and as to many customs And there are again 
the castes or tribes which without dividing among them 
selves have accepted Islam only in part and to this day 
observe some Hindu elements and some Muhammadan 
elements of religion and custom I will take these two 
classes separate!) and first, the castes a part of which has 
accepted Islam wholly 

Among the Rajputs we find sever'd such clans the 
Gautamas the clan to which Buddha belonged the Bha 
gelas who have given their name to Bhagalkhand the 
Bhattis of which clan thi ruler of Jaisalmir is a member 
and the Tomars who were for a long time a ruling family 
at Delhi 

It is interesting to notice that the Jadubansis who as the 
race in which both Krishna and the Buddhi were born 
might be expected to be pre eminently Hindu have very 
largely embraud Ishm 

There art Muhammadans also n the widely spread race 
of the Jats, to which belong many ruling families in Upper 
India 

The great pastoral tribe of the Ahirs of the United Prov 
inces Kathiawar and khandesh also has Muhammadan 
representatives A.nd so havt the other cattle keeping 
castes the Gauhs and the Sabahas also the khatkis or 
butchers 

Among the cultivating classes some few of the Kambohs 
of the Punjab of the Makvanas of Gujarat and many of 
the Rajbansis of the Koch tribe have adopted Islam The 
last named were not converted from Hinduism but some 
of the original Koch tribe adopted the one religion *nd 
some the other 

The Machhis are some of them Hindus and some Mus 
almans So also are the Vighairs mother fishing caste 
on the coasts of Cutch and Kathiaw tr 

TheBhunjas,orgram parcbers, the Chhipas Bhandharas 
and Khombatns who are dyers the Kharadis or turners 
the Kumbars or potters the Salats or stonemasons the 
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Kadias or bricklayers and the Chunaras or lime burners 
are similarly divided 

So of the trading Banjaras the Panjnigars or starchers 
the Ghanchis or oil pressers , the Mapara* 5 who measure 
gram , the Kalats who distil and sell spirits , and the 
Pakhalis, or water carriers 

Lastly there are sev eral castes or tribes who are by pro- 
fession actors dancers singers jugglers, buffoons etc 
parts of each of which have become Muhammadans Such 
are the Nats Garudis Bhands Banjamas Chamthas Bahu 
rupias Bhavaias Gandhraps and Vadis 

I pass now to the mention of some castes which without 
dmdmg among themselves have accepted some elements 
of Islam while retaining more or less of their original 
religion and practice and present therefore a compromise 
between Hinduism and Muhammadanism 

This list also may be headed by some of the Rajput 
dans the Jadejas who still rule in Cutch the Bargujars 
of Rolnlkhand the Molcsalams represented by several 
thakors or chieftains the SiaJs who used to rule at /hang 
the Samas of Sindh and perhaps also the Osvals of 
Marwar have all had more or less connection with Islam 
and present some Hindu and some Musalman characters 
tics The Molesalams in dress and appearance resemble 
Hindus but they marry either among themselves or with 
Musalmans The Jadejas have been converted and have 
then again reverted The Samas keep their Rajput names 
but thur ceremonies are mostly Muhammadan 

The Bishnavis consider themselves Hindu rather than 
Musalman but add shaikh to their Hindu name They 
observe the ceremonies of both religions 

The Kharnls of the Punjab and the Nianas of Cutch 
both call themselves Musalmans but both have many 
Hindu customs The kasbatis of Guj irat also call them 
selves Musalmans, but sometimes take Hindu wives The 
kamahas of Gujarat profess Islam but worship Bahucharaji 
and serve as musicians in her temple while the Musaddis 
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who are Muhammadan devotees, have adopted the pnyer 
of Guru Nanak as their rule of fmh The Me os of the 
Alwar region ire Muhammadan in name but retain thur 
village gods and employ Brahmans as well as the kan 
Some of the kmbis of Gujarat were converted to Islam 
and took the name of Mint or believer but except that 
thev bury their deid their customs hive rtmuntd Hindu 
The great trading clashes of khojis Mom n is and 
Memans the first two of which are mosth Shiahs ind the 
third Sunnis have is is well known retained much of 
Hindu law and custom 

Some of the wilder tribes also astheTidvis ind Nirdhis 
of khandesh haveamixrd regird for the faith of fslim 
and certain Hindu deities 

No doubt mans more instances could be found both 
under this list of whole classi s partly coni' rt< d iml under 
the other list of pirts of cl vises wholly comtrtfd but 
writing here in Grasst I hive but a very mi igrc coil* etion 
of books to refer to 

But apart from connt etions ere itf d by actual conversion 
either complete or parti d countless instincts may be 
observed of Hindus and Musxlmans acting ilv r sn 
full accord without inv chick arising from difitreneis of 
religious opinion These relations art somt times political 
sometimes socnl sometinvs even criminal and sometimes, 
again they heir upon re 1 ^ion itself 

In the first place there is the dominating fact »r of inter 
marriage Somt ol the Mugh il F mjw rors as is w < 11 know n 
had Hindu as well as M is drum Quit ns Int< rin irnagis 
between Rajputs and Mus Imms w<r< so common th u ut 
have thf name Rangirh to f Kpnss the origin il issue of 
such marriages The Kashins asnvmiomd ibovt some 
times tike Hmdu wais ind tlu M desahms who are 
partly Hindu m ly mu rm irr with Musalmans and i r< ci nt 
Jam of Navanagar h d a Musalman wife uul his son by 
her was declared and Accepted as his successor 

Hindus held high office both civil and military under 
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the Mughal Emperors and recently the Muhammadan 
State of Hyderabad had Hindu Prime Ministers, and the 
Hindu State of Jaipur a Musalman Prime Minister Baroda 
has had a Muhammadan Prime Minister and a Chief Justice 
Those great marauders the Pmdaris were some of them 
Hindus and some Musalmans In the Mutiny both com 
mum ties took part and Hindus fought in support of a 
Muhammadan dynasty and Musalmans for a representative 
of the Peshva And the conspiracy which is now the subject 
of trial at Lahore included followers of both religions 
One of the witnesses in that trial the approver Nawab 
Khan stated in evidence that There were no Hindu- 
Muhimmadan troubles at Manilla On the other hand 
the Hindus were divided amoig themselves and most 
Muhammadans among themselves 

Wc sec the two communities coming together m public 
meeting For instance at Allahabad in July 1913 to 
consider various large questions such as the condition of 
Indians in South Africa the separation of judicial and 
executive functions education and so on Another at 
Cawnpore in the same year for the same purpose Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans joined in the celebration in 
London of the birthday of Guru Govmd Singh and 
students of both communities at Cambridge joined in 
making collections to be equally divided between the 
Universities of Aligarh and Benares And there was once 
a meeting at Delhi of such leaders as Dayanand Sarasvati 
Said Ahmad Khan and Keshub Chandra Sen, to consider 
jointly the question of religious and social reform 

Wc find Hindus and Muhammadans joining to present 
an address to Mr Dadabhai Nioroji again to Mr Sinha 
m raising a memorial to Mr Gokhale the Anjuman Islam 
presenting an address to Mr Gandhi Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
speaking before the Muslim League and Hindu ladies 
entertaining the Begam of Bhopal And we find Musal 
man as well as Hindu schools closing out of respect to the 
late Lala Han Ram Settu 
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Last May, at AHahabvd the Raja of Mahmudabad at a 
general meeting observed that on the question before him 
as fortunately now on man) more, there is no cleavage m 
the opinions of the two great communities, Hindu and 
MusaJman that inhabit these provinces 
And the Bengali of Calcutta, in the same month observed 
that the better mind of both communities is bent upon a 
Hindu Muhammadan solidarity which is recognized as the 
first condition of national progress 

At an evening part) given b) the Muhammadans of Cal 
cutta to the M iharaja of Darbhanga Mr Justice Sharfuddm 
addressing the Maharaja said the Muhammadan community 
was grateful to him for the leading part he had taken in all 
mo\ ements calculated to bring about a rapprochement 
between the two great communities of Indn 

At Nasik fast July , Mr kastmah Jairizbhai Pirbhai 
Vice President of the Bombay Moslem Lt ague told his 
co religionists that there was a great field of activity before 
them m helping to raise the depressed classes a work in 
which they might best promote a spirit of co operation with 
the Hindus 

And the Obsener a leading organ of Muhammadan 
opinion in the Punjab, has Jattly urged that a joint session 
of the National Congress and the Moslem League should 
be held this year 

There are societies of a philanthropic character which 
have both Hindu and Muhammadan members the Seva 
Sadan has an Islamic branch the Servants of India in- 
clude some Musdimans and some of the co-operative 
societies bring both communities together — so much so it 1$ 
said, that in one village the neeessity of united action put 
an end to the frequently recurring Muharram strife There 
was a joint Hindu and Muhammadan Committee of the 
Indian South African League There is an Indian Union 
Society in London to promote common interests It is a 
slight but not insignificant matter that when Hiranand 
Shaukiram, the future social reformer of Sindh, went for his 
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education to Calcutta he formed a small and intimate 
society — 1 cannot recall the title — of some half a dozen 
persons one of whom was a Muhammadan 

There are joint clubs where Hindus and Muhammadans 
meet the Orient in Bombay, the Lumsden in Amritsar 
and I believe one such has recently been opened in 
Calcutta There is also a joint ladies club m Lahore. Not 
long ago the Punjab Association Club entertained the 
Punjab Muslim Club I have myself dined at the Orient 
Club with a Hindu guest on one side of me and a Musal 
man on the other What are called Cosmopolitan dinners 
are sometimes given especially after social conferences 
and recently at an Indian students dinner at Cambridge a 
Musalman proposed the health of the Hindus and a Hindu 
that of the Muslims 

Hindus returned a Muhammadan representative to the 
Viceroy s Council for several years The Indian Patnot> 
a Hindu paper recommended a Muhammadan as the first 
member of the Executive Council In the Councils mem 
bers support and oppose one another independently of their 
religious tenets So also of at least the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and a Musalman President of that body 
has been proposed by a Parsi and seconded by a 
Hindu 

In Lahore there is a League of Help with a Hindu 
Hon Secretary and a Muhammadan Hon Treasurer 
In Haidarabad (Nizams) there was a meeting of women 
of all creeds who assembled to give expression (in six 
different languages) to their sorrow at the death of Mr 
Gokhale The Muhammadan ladies the report says vied 
with the Hindus in eloquence on the subject There was 
also a childrens meeting m the same place at which Hindu 
and Muhammadan boys acted together in a play written by 
a Hindu And a poem by a young Muhammadan was 
recited on the same occasion 

In Karachi a 1 Citizens Association ’ has lately been 
formed consisting of persons from all communities, with 
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the object of dealing with all public questions arising from 
time to tune. 

In Surat last July a public meeting was held, with Saiad 
Edrus among the Musalmans and the Nagarseth among 
die Hindus present, to lament the death of a Parsi Judge 

Many Hindu ladies were present at an evening party 
given recently at Poona by the Nawab Begam Sahiba of 
Janjira, where both Mu sal man and Hindu ladies took part 
in musical recitals. 

Turning now to some more expressly religious points of 
contact between Hindus and Musalmans, it may be noted 
that Chaitanya, the great Bengal teacher of the sixteenth 
century had some Musalmans among his followers also 
that H H the Aga Khan has some Hindu followers — the 
Jhivars certainly if not others Again Ramknshna Para 
mahansa, the supreme modern saint of the Hindus got 
himself initiated by an Islamic saint into one of the deepest 
phases of Muhammadanism and the present Guru of the 
great Sringari monastery in Mysore has very friendly 
relations with the Muhammadans, receiving addresses from 
them and presenting them with shawls and other marks of 
honour Musalmans also visit the Belur math a near 
Howrah on the occasion of the Paramahansas birthday, 
and Bhai Baldev Narayan named as his masters Jama- 
luddtn as well as Keshub Chandra Sen and Ramknshna. 
Hindus also take part in the lighter side of some Muham 
madan festivals, as the Muharram and the Shab-i-barat, and 
offer vows at Musalman shrines, as at Penkonda and Tnchi 
nopoly and there exists somewhere in the Panch Mahals 
(at Champaner if I remember nght) a Muhammadan shrine 
actually on the top of a Hindu temple, with access to tt 
only through the temple The Devalaya of Bengal, a 
religious society, of Hindu origin though absolutely unsec 
tanao m character, has Muhammadans among its members. 

It may be urged that idols, which are an abomination to 
Musa lm ans, are a conspicuous feature of Hindu worship 
That is so , but it is to be remembered that idols, conspicuous 
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though they are are not essential to Hinduism. The history 
of Hinduism contains a long record of attempts to get rid of 
idols, from Buddha down to the Samajas of the present day 
The Jains, I believe originally did not recognize them 
Sankaracharya personally objected to them Chaitanya 
seems not to have regarded them. Kabir wrote against 
them The first Guru of the Sikhs while not disallowing 
them referred to them as vain things and the tenth Guru 
absolutely suppressed their use. There have been smaller 
sects, too such as the Alakhgirs and the Khirakasis, who 
have rejected them As Hinduism grows to Vedantism 
and Muhammadanism to Sufhsm, the two creeds will find 
more and more of common ground 

And now I will conclude by quoting a few expressions of 
feeling or opinion by Indians — some Hindu and some 
Muhammadan — on the subject of their mutual relations, 
and all in accord with the various incidents brought together 
above 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga writes ' Let us both 
Hindus and Muhammadans pray to God that we remain 
united with each other, steadfast too, in our loyalty to our 
gracious Sovereign while ever zealous m the cause of 
education ever faithful to the creeds of our great ancestors.’ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru of Allahabad, says that an Indian 
nationality which recognizes no distinctions of class or 
creed is being formed, and that no form can bear com- 
parison with the union of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities. 

The late Mr Gokhale said that India must belong 
equally to all classes and races inhabiting the country 

The Hindu* a leading Madras daily paper, comments on 
the growing desire of the Muhammadan community to 
work in harmony with the Hindus, and says that the spirit 
of co-operation between them is gathering force year by 
year 

The Indian Mirror, of Calcutta, observes that the union 
of «U communities would solve-the problem of India s 
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regeneration, and that the cause of India is the cause of all 
who dwell within the Empire. 

The Leader of Allahabad, observes that there is at the 
present day not a fraction of the bitterness between the two 
communities that existed not long ago 

And Mr Justice Sankara Nayar tells the graduates of 
the Madras Umversrty that they muse be prepared to extend 
the hand of brotherhood to their fellow countrymen irre 
spective of class caste or creed 
Turning now to Muhammadan writers or speakers, we 
find Nawab Said Muhammad saying * Hindus and 
Muhammadans have lived side by side now for centuries, and 
it is not in the nature of things that one may be able to rise 
at the expense of the other Both these great communities 
have to live together and work out their destiny jointly 
Khwaja Kamaluddin says that the generous teaching of 
the Koran enjoins upon him to pay his respects and 
allegiance to Ramchandra, Krishna and Lord Buddha. 

Mr Mazharul Haq deprecates wretched and useless 
bickerings and says that the people of Bihar refuse to be 
sectarian aggressive or obstinate 

Sir Said Ah Imam insists on the necessity of friendliness 
and co-operation between Hindus and Muhammadans and 
says that regard for the feelings and sentiments needs and 
requirements of all is the key note of true Indian nationalism. 

H H the Aga Khan says that it is the part of wise 
statesmanship to seek not so much to satisfy Muhammadan 
as Muhammadan or Hindu as Hindu, as to win the co- 
operation of all moderate men 

The Moslem a Poona paper announced on its institution 
that it would recognize no Moslem interests which are 
opposed to the general interests of India 

And referring to the death of Mr Ghosh the editor of 
the Calcutta paper the Indian Nation Nawab Abdur 
Rahaoian observed that the death was a loss not only to 
the Hindu, but also the Muhammadan community and to 
the whole country at large. 
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These few quotations, like the points of connection and 
the little incidents collected above, are merely specimens of 
what might be adduced to show that the two communities can 
live and work peacefully together Of course there have 
been for ages past bitter animosities between them, just as 
there have been different divisions of the Hindus among 
themselves and of the Musalmans among themselves but 
these may be expected to diminish as education advances 
and common interests become more clearly discerned 

Though outbreaks of animosity among the lower classes 
on both sides are not uncommon, there is not normally that 
antipathy between them that some people suppose As 
shown above religious leaders on both sides have had 
followers from the other side To some extent the lower* 
classes celebrate each others festivals In Sindh those of 
the Lohanas who as officials came much m contact with 
the Muhammadan rulers adopted the Musalman style of 
dress and let their beards grow and while remaining 
Hindus, they retain these habits to the present day Again 
the actual conversions which from time to time occur imply 
a good deal of previous sympathy Only last July as the 
Tribune of Lahore reports a number of Brahmans, Bamas 
and other castes at Surat and Broach openly embraced Islam 
which faith they had for some time observed secretly It 
is true the Muhammadans have a strong objection to any 
physical representation of the deity but so had the Buddha 
and so had Sankaracharya, and so has the Devalaya of 
Calcutta in the present day And whate\ er the divergencies 
of the two faiths m the lower stages, they seem in their 
highest evolution — in the Vedanta and in Sufiism — to 
draw very near to one another In illustration of the great 
liberality of these two religions one or two final quotations 
may be given Sri Ramknshna taught that all religions 
are true and practically everything m them is true except 
those points in which they declare other faiths to be false. 
Another Hindu teacher said to his disciples Wherever 
God is worshipped draw near” And a Muhammadan 
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has prayed m these terms * O God, in every temple I 
see people that see Thee and m every language 1 hear 
spoken people praise Thee, Polytheism and Islam feel 
after Thee 

Thus I submit there is little ground for the belief 
sometimes expressed that the differences of Hindus and 
Muhammadans are a bar to the founding of an Indian 
nationality I mean a true nationality, neither based m 
its origin solely on ancient Indian tradition (as some 
modern Indian writers now argue that it should be) nor 
narrowed m its operation down to a desire to force its own 
particular form of civilization upon all who come tn contact 
with it, (which is perhaps in some degree a European fault), 
but a wide national it> accepting as its birthright all past 
thought wherever arising, allowing large space for differences 
within its own borders and recognizing that there are 
common rights and duties which go beyond the bounds of 
nationality and extend to the whole human race 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxtoa Hall, 
Westminster b \* on Monday December 13 1915 a paper by G C 
Whitworth Esq lcs (retired) entitled Hindus and Muhammadans, 
was read for him by Mr J B Pennington The Mirza Abbas Ah Baig, 
cs.1 was in the chair and the following, amongst others were present 
Sir Roland Wilson Bart Sir Krishna G Gupta, k c s.i Sir James Wilson 
it c s 1 Sir Frederick S Lely kcie. csi Sir Frank C Gates, kc.is^ 
c s.i Sir Daniel Hamilton Mr C E Buckland, cil Mr W Coldstream, 
Mr G O W Dunn, Mrs Jackson, Mrs fritzroy Mundy Mrs Drury Mr 
John Lee Warner Mrs Sewell Miss Wilde, Miss Spiers, Colonel Beattie, 
kamc Mrs Nash Mr Edwards Mr H R Cook Mrs Whitworth Miss 
Whitworth The Rev Mr Maclnnes, Mr P C Ghosh, Mrs Thornton 
Miss Dove Miss Bradley Mr Rahimn, Mr Faruki Miss Wade, Mr J D 
Nicholson Colonel Cockburn, Colonel Stewart, Mrs Wigley Mr H 
Bruce Joy Colonel and Mrs. Roberts, Mr and Mrs, Wilkinson Mr E Ef 
Tabak, Mrs Collts Mr A. E Duchesne Mr Has sa nail) Mr M A Azim 
Mrs Forbes Mr S M Dikshit, Dr Bhabba, Mr and Mrs James 
McDonald Mr W Hawkins Mr M Shaft Mr A Reid, Mr M H 
kidwai Mr G Ritchie Mr F H Brown Major Oswald Mr A Yusuf 
All Mr Syud Hossam Mr B Dub£ Mr Frank Syed Abdul Majid, ll d 
Miss A A Smith Mr D N bingb and Dr John Pollen c.i e. 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen Mr Whitworth whose absence 
we regret needs no introduction to you He is known to you all as a 
distinguished retired member of the Indian Civil Service aod as an author 
of established reputation possessing a scholarly knowledge of Indian 
languages I had the privilege of being associated with him m official 
work when he was t hief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, and I 
was struck by his insight into the conditions of Indian life and his breadth 
of outlook on the future of the people I will ask Mr Pennington to read 
Mr Whitworth s paper 

(The paper was then read ) 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Sir George Bird wood, in which 
Sir George expressed hts deep regret at it being totally impossible for him 
to be present at the reading of Mr Whitworth# paper This regret was 
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Intensified by the he t that be would thus mm supporting Us good friend, 
the Musa Abbas Ah Baig m the chair, ahd also because be was deeply 
interested m the subject of the paper 
The Chairman ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will agree with 
me that we are much indebted to Mr Whitworth for his valuable contn 
button to a subject of perpetual interest Our acknowledgments are also 
due to Mr Pennington The paper as you have seen, is replete with 
suggestive facts, concisely stated, and with interesting quotations from the 
writings and speeches of eminent publicists the cumulative effect of which 
is to show that the environments of the two great communities forming tbe 
bulk of the population of India are not unfavourable to an approximation 
of their larger interests And yet there are fundamental differences, tbe 
interaction of which has not been in the direction of increasing cleavage 
but of a process of gradual assimilation which is still going on The late 
Mr Justice Ranade the foremost Hindu of bis time showed by his 
scholarly researches that the impact of Moslem civilization with its 
central conception of man s equaiit j had do other but a liberalising effect 
upon the aucient customs and usages upon tne Hindus At the same 
time Moslem thought has been absorbing the sublime idealism of Hindu 
philosophy The Theistic movements which are now developing in India 
can be traced to the combined influence of the pure monotheism of Islam 
and the humanizing spiritualism of Christianity In estimating the value 
of Mr Whitworth s inferences it has to be borne in mind that the domi 
nant forces which have exercised the greatest influence upon the social 
structure and even upon the psychology of the two communities are m the 
case of the Hindus the caste system which j reserves and perpetuates 
race types and develops inherited aptitudes and in the case of the 
Muhammadans the democratizing tendency of Islam which leads to racial 
fusion These may appear like mutually destructive forces, but in tbe 
course of centuries they have converged in evolving many common features 
in the organizations oi both Hindus and Muhammadans. Tbe Moslems 
found in India a vast mosaic of races and creeds each confined tn a water 
tight compartment The Hindu Moslem contact of nearly a thousand years 
has produced some very cunous and interesting results The Moslem 
social fabric which rests upon a democratic basis has not remained 
unaffected in all its parts by the spirit of exclusiveness which permeates 
the socio- religious group system of the Hindus whilst some Hindu castes 
have been developing the Moslem characteristic of expansion amt fusion 
For instance, tn Western India, tbe Khojas the Me mans and the Bobras, 
who in influence wealth and enterprise occupy a very high place among 
Moslem sub-communities do not inter marry outside their own jamaati 
(communities), which are largely modelled on Hindu caste usages On the 
other hand, tne Rajputs have been steadily extending the area of permissible 
into mamage. The Kayasthas, an intellectoaf caste with minor differences, 
have been gathering tbeu scattered forces mtp a larger and more homo- 
geneous fold- W ith regard to inter marriages between Hindus and Moslems, 
many- notable recent instances can be given m addition to those which Mr 
Whitworth meet ions. I happen to know three or four Moslem rulers of the 
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present day* whose mothers were RajpuUws The wife of a late Nawabof 
Junagadh was a Hindu I happened to be present At her funeral, which was 
attended by large crowds both of Hindus and Moslems who equally shored 
the mourning of the ruling house Conversely, besides the Jam of Navanagar, 
to whom allusion is made m the paper I knew one very enlightened 
Maharaja in the same province, who among his four Ranis had a Moslem. 
The late Prime Minister of Hyderabad who is the leading nobleman in 
that State, to whom also reference is made in the paper has now a Moslem 
wife. With regard to the intermingling of usages and customs, even when 
there » a religious dement m them Baroda furnishes some striking iltus 
trntions The Gaekwart of Baroda m their childhood wear the symbols of 
Moslem mourning during the Muharram On the two great Id days the 
Maharajas proceed in procession with all the pomp and ceremonial of 
Moslem potentates to the Central Cathedral Mosque to start the prayers 
there One well known Gackwar whom perhaps some of us have seen, had 
an equal inclination towards the tenets of both faiths Moslem and 
Hindu Both Muhammadans and Hindus in the State claimed him with 
equal devotion and loyalty as one of themselves He showed by his 
example the common ground on which the philosophical Vedantism of the 
Hindus can meet in harmony the esotenc Sufiism of the Muhammadans 
Poona, the capital of the Mahratta Empire, where Hindu influences are 
very pronounced, most of the Tabuts which as you know are imitation 
mausolea commemorating the tragic martyrdom of Husain, a grandson of 
the Moslem Prophet are set up and earned in procession by the Hindus. 
During the celebration of the Muharram which extends over ten days 
the two communities most cordially fraternize. Tendencies of this sort 
which are widespread all over India, and which are being accelerated by 
the cohesive forces which British culture has set m motion, bear out Mr 
Whitworth s mam conclusion that the differences between Hindus and 
Muhammadans are not such as to bar the founding of a common Indian 
nationality These differences are often painted m very sombre colours, 
but the bright picture which Mr Whitworth has presented to our view 
seems to me nearer a true delineation of the general at tude of the two 
communities towards one another Mr Whitworth evidently views with 
cordial goodwill the evolution of a Hindu Moslem solidarity which 
certainly will render easier the task of Government and at the same time 
open up a higher destiny for the people of India 
Mr S M Diksjhit said that after such a paper full of most instructive 
details, and the inspiring address of the President, he was afraid he could 
not throw any new light upon the subject Hindus and Muhammadans 
were only nominally described as two distinct sections of the Indian 
population and be could easily understand the writer of the paper when 
he said he disliked to treat them as Hindus and Muhammadans Even 
to-day those who have watched the social relations of Hindus and 
Muhammadan* whether they have been in British India or Native States 
could not fail to testify to one common impression that at the bottom the 
differences that are made so much of in contemporary literature do not, 
as a matter of fact exist People who have travelled in Native States would 
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jitcom that wherever there was a Muhammadan ruler he was very much 
attached to his "Hindu subjects He thought that the present rapprockt 
Ment or the mutual good understanding between Hindus and Muhamtoa 
dans and other religions was the result of a liberal widespread culture which 
had been filtering down through all classes Missionary influence also 
had had a considerable share There was a time when Furopeait District 
Officers had stayed for many years in their own districts and were loved by 
the people they 3{>oke the language of the country as well as the common 
people did and their name was a household word in the mouths of the women 
and children It would be noticed that before the days of the Suet Canal 
District Officers used to five long in the country and their long stay gave 
them an opportunity of reading the minds and aspirations of the people 
He thought that with the personal influence of rulers and the personal 
influence of educationists it was quite possible that every {>an of India 
would correspondingly be influenced and that the culture which had 
brought one race lit another country was a very great influence and had 
the natural and inevitable tendeno to bring about the fusion of ideas 
Sir Frederick Lely said he had read and heard with interest Mr 
Whitworth s paper and could corroborate so far as his knowledge went all 
that he had said Mr \\ hitworth bad not mentioned one fact— namely 
the far less frequency of what were called cow killing riots horty or fifty 
years ago these unpleasant occurrences happened every year but of Ute 
had almost entirely ceased He thouLht that the spirit of the age in all 
parts of the world was making for toleration and against religious bigotry 
He mentioned tbai at one lime the hostility between !be Roman 
Catholics and Protestants was just as acute as ever it »as between Hindus 
and Muhammadans but had now almost entirely disappeared, and he thought 
a could bt Claimed that a wave of eligious toleration of broadmindedness, 
was a characteristic of the age He was afraid that before the war there 
was a mk of cleavage not so much between one religion and another as 
between one class and another and hoped that one effect of the war 
would be to create a diminution of that He considered that Mr 
Whitworth was quite right that, whatever had happenid in the past 
Muhammadans and Hindus in India were learning to live together m 
greater harmony and wuh a belter understanding of each other 
Mr Stun Hossain said that he congratulated the East India Association 
on the lecture which liad been given Jr was refreshing to find a paper 
concaved and written in the spirit in which Mr M hitworth had presented 
it The speaker s reason f< r that was that unfortunately the whoU. ten 
dency of a greu deal of the Anglo Indian literature and journalism in the 
past had been in a direction daarnc n rally ibe opposite of that pursued by 
Mr Whitworth When fro n an able sympathetic, and well informed mao 
of Mr W huworth s type and character views of this kind were expressed 
one rather began ro wonder why some of bis colleagues should have so 
unnecessarily insisted upon pursuing opposite views aod an opposite trend 
m regard to Indian affairs. The speaker mentioned that works dealing 
with Indian history written under British auspice*, some of them pre 
•cnbed at text boob, had apparently taken for their central fact the teat 
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that Hindus and Muhammadans through the ages had been at each other a 
throats id India. If one read some of those works inspired by a mtscon 
ceived notion of Imperial exigency one would come to the conclusion that 
the whole of Indian history consisted of nothing but a kind of mutually 
destructive process unceasingly going on as between Hindus and Muham 
madans That, of course, was a distortion of the historical perspective 
for there was no adequate recognition of the peaceful, fnendly and neigh 
hourly relation which had existed between the masses of the two commu 
mties during centuries of orderly and organized administration Happily 
(it was a matter perhaps of very recent development, but undoubtedly a 
very definite and incontrovertible circumstance) there was a general 
process of letting in light going on all over India in regard to those 
assumptions It was satisfactory to find that some of the suspicion and 
mistrust which had come to be artificially generated was being dispelled 
From his own experience the speaker could give a very important illustia 
tion of this He happened to be present in Dacca in 1906 when the 
All India Moslem League was founded It was his fortune to be in touch 
with the promoters of the League and he could say from his personal 
knowledge that the All India Moslem League was conceived in a spirit 
antagonistic to the political objects of the Indian National Congress Yet 
in less than ten years the League had achieved not only a unity of political 
purpose but of national sentiment with the Congress and he himself 
knew leading Muhammadans who adhered as staunchly to the principle of 
Indian nationality as any Congressman past or present He thought that 
was a very hopeful circumstance for the future of India He agreed with 
the Chairman that the evolution of a sounder political instinct should not 
only unite the people but simplify the task of government in India and 
that process roust inevitably lead m the fulness of time to the dawn of a 
happier and wor hier era for the country 
Mr A Yusuf An said that the paper had admirably summed up some 
of the recent utterances on what he m common with the wnter of the 
paper, hated to call the Hindu Muhammadan question There was one 
point of new he would like to see worked out more in detail — that was the 
historical influence that the two communities have exerted on each other 
If ooe went back to mediaeval Moslem literature, one found that the two 
great landmarks which almost transformed the point of view of the Mus- 
sulmans were contact with Greek thought and contact with Hindu 
thought , and the speaker was not at all sure that contact with Hindu 
thought was not the more important of the two The speaker mentioned 
that when he was at Cambridge one of bis fnends wrote a prize essay on 
the mutual influence of Hindu and Muhammadan civilization in India, and 
was able to present a large number of facts which conclusively proved that 
the old idea that Moslem rule in India had not thoroughly imbued 
Hindu civilization or that Hindu civilization did not act upon the Mus 
sulmans id evolving their own policy educational social and religious was 
altogether wrong If one looked at the present practical arts of India, ooe 
found most of the artisans were Mussulmans that die raw material n 
produced by the Hindus, and that the higher processes of completion are 
VOL VIH *• 
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modelled (for good or evil) on modem European civilization. He thought 
that vras a very fine illustration of the subtle process that was going on m 
India at ibe present tune It seemed to the speaker that if the Hindus in 
reviving their religion and the Muhammadans in seeking new light on 
modem Islam would remember that nothing was exactly as it was before, 
but that anew force had come from the West and that that new force 
must count because it is a strong and worth) force, then only should we 
be able to have a higher Indian civilization as a whole He would like to 
give one or two reminiscences of hts own He had been in charge of a 
district which was predominant!) Hindu with a headquarters station 
which was if not predominant!) Muhammadan at least as Muhammadan 
as it was Hindu and he found that the conditions and feeling in the head 
quarters town and m the villages were very different In the town there 
was much talk of unity but no cohesion In the villages, where the people 
lived their own simple lives unspoilt by the race for office and by the greed 
for loaves and fishes the feelmg was very friendly Hindus and Mu 
bammadans mixed together, and always found points of similarity amongst 
themselves Where however you had a hungry race for office, otihtAmla 
feelmg let loose, you began to find the trail of the serpent \ ou found 
that if one man was dissatisfied with another and one happened to be a 
Hindu and the other a Muhammadan the charge laid was, not that the 
offending party was wrong but that he was a Hindu if tht. party opposing 
was a Mussulman and vtcc versa Such a charge was made because it 
was effective where perhaps any other could be proved to be false There 
were many circumstances to encourage this rigging of part) disputes 
Where the sides were evenl) balanced the feelmg was if anything the more 
bitter He thought that that state of matters must cease The Hindus 
and Muhammadans who had received a liberal b n^lish education were in 
contact with the larger practical movements that were taking shape m the 
coon try They must see the folly of these local tactics often dishonest, 
always disastrous to the public life of India. It was not en< ugh merely to 
have reabzed that the simplicity of the old life did make for union It was 
imperative to make goodwill the gorernng principle in the newer relations 
of town li/e It was not an intellectual process, but a matter of heart and 
will If it succeeded in the larger sphere of social and political life as well 
as in individual and local relations, then the speaker was confident that 
there would be no difficulty m tbe building up of an Indian nationality or 
10 *he winning for themselves their rightful place in the Fmpire 
Sir James Wilson said that he was glad Mr Whitworth had put 
together so many evidences of the way m which Hindus and Muhamma 
dans in India could cooperate for the common good, and the gradual 
process of r j«on taking place between them but at the same time, he 
tbmtght that what bad been said so far might lead some of the audience 
to go away with the idea that there was no such thing as the Hindu 
Muha mm a dan question. He had been in the Punjab most of hit life, and 
whatever might be (he ease m other parts of India, the Hindu Muhamma 
dan question m the Punjab was one which gave a good deal of practical 
trouble It was n<r so bad as it used to he, hut it was there and had to 
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be thought of. There was always a danger of not* such as took place the 
other day m the South West Punjab, although that, perhaps, was more a 
question of class and trade than of religion He too, could give many 
instances from the Punjab of Hindus and Muhammadans working well 
together One of hi* best Indian officers was a Hindu and there were 
many questions which came before him to decide in which there was on 
the one side a Hindu shopkeeper and oft the other a Muhammadan 
peasant The speaker used to sit beside him while he wa* doing his work 
and was struck by the way m which the Muhammadan peasant accepted 
the decision of the Hindu officer with quite as much confidence as he 
would that of an English officer Another of his best Indian officers was 

a Muhammadan, who had to deal with cases in the same way and over 
and over again Hindus were quite content to accept his decision and there 
was never any complaint against him of showing partiality The speaker 
thought that the Hindus and Muhammadans could quite well work together 
without giving up their own distinctive characteristics He looked for 
ward to the tune when the Hindus without ceasing to be Hindus and 
the Muhammadans without ceasing to be Muhammadans, would co-operate 
for that great idea of Indian nationality He thought the general feeling 
of their all belonging to one nation should be encouraged, but that also 
the inhabitants of every Province should try to feel that their Province was 
something to be proud of and to work for and indeed the residents of 
every district should be taught to work together for the good of their dis- 
trict without regard to the differences of religion 

Dr Pollen in replying on the debate said there was very little 
adverse criticism to discuss for alt the speakers seemed to cordially con 
cur with the views and conclusions set torth by Mr Whitworth He 
would, however just read a few remarks which Mr Whitworth had sent 
him to be read or not read at his discretion Mr Whitworth says ‘ I 
am well aware of at least some of the shortcomings of my paper 
especially of its onesidedness and its scrappy character but if it is one 
sided it is because the side now taken needs to be put forward the 
opposite side having been unduly advanced in the past and I hope that son e 
of the little scraps may at least be suggestive and may be supplemented by 
the experience of some of the audience. Since sending m the paper I 
have noticed many incidents which might well be added and there ts one 
which even at this date I will mention as bearing on the question of 
Sectarian Universities. The following is an extract from the H tdnesiay 
Rtvieu of September tt last 

Commenting on the report on education issued recently by the 
Government of India, the Indian Social Reformer writes The report 
notes that in several of the provincial reports mention is made of the 
readmes* of Mahomedatis to enter the common schools and of the un 
popularity of special institutions Notwithstanding satisfactory progress m 
the number of Mahomedan pupils in Madras, schools chiefly intended for 
this class of the community decreased and their pupils fell off by over 
10,000. The Mahomedan High School in Bombay which offers many 
advantages, is shunned by those who can afford to send their children to 
other institutions. The Director in Burma in answering the questtan 
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whether Mahometans are really apathetic in the matter of education, say* 
that their only apathy seems to be m not wishing to send their children to 
purely Mahomedan schools We regard this as a very hopeful sign both 
for die Mahomedan community and for the Indian people as a whole It 
shows that our fellow-countrymen are becoming keenly alive to the value 
of a genuinely sound system of education, which can never be imparted 
in a communal institution 

Dr Pollen continued as follows 

Mr Whitworth says he declines e\en to mention the * Divide and 
Rule fiction but has left it to me to deal with the fiction if it did crop up 
id the discussion It has only come in incidentally in some of the remarks 
made by Mr Syud Hossain and with regard to it I need only repeat what 
I have often said that the policy of Divide and Rule ” is utterly alien to 
the Great Queen s Proclamation and to the Imperial utterances of the King 
Emperors, Edward VI J and George V and no responsible Government 
servant who is true to his king Emperor would think of pursuing the 
policy of dividing the great communities w order that Great Britain might 
rule over them, btr James Wilson had pointed out that in the part of 
India which he knew best the cleavage between the two great sections of the 
community was very marked, and he (eared it could not be easily bridged, but 
it was quite possible for the two sections of the communities to differ 
widely m their manners and customs and at the same time have very essen 
tial common thoughts feelings and interests No one, I think, would like 
to see the two communities rubbing aii their angles down and merging in 
form and gloss their particular and essential picturesqueness but we all 
desired to see them united in common efforts to improve the whole for 
the good of all and it was desirable to encourage and strengthen all ten 
dencies in this direction 'l'be fidelity of the two great races to their 
Kmg-Emperor could not be questioned, and they seemed to vie with each 
other in devotion to their Motherland arid the British Empire 

Mr Owen Dlnn said that a very pleasant duty had been placed upon 
him — that of proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his kindness 
u presiding It was many years since the Chairman and he first made 
each other s acquaintance in Bombay but this was the very first occasion 
on which he had ever heard the Chairman make a speech He could ay 
that he had found it an intellectual treat, as no doubt alt those present had 
It seemed to hire that it was one of the most Double speeches that he had 
beard at the meetings of the Association and had seemed to give a sun 
dard to the speeches that followed, which had been of a high order and 
greet interest 

Sir Roland Wilson said he bad much pleasure 10 seconding the vote 
of thanks, and the only contribution he would Uke to add to the many 
interesting points of view that had been presented was to raise for con 
fidenefon the question whether it might not be possible to carry fusion of 
which so much had been beard in some degree into the legal sphere. All 
the members of the Association would know that there » now one law 
throughout India in cnmmal and most cml matter* but that there are 
separate taw* administered in an! matters relating to the family for 
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Hindus on the one band and Muhammadans on the other That was 
quite right so long as they attached importance to their own family usages, 
but it seemed that the present law which requires a person who desires to 
be governed by the Indian Succession Act, or the Marriage Act of 187a to 
declare that he does not profess the Hindu the Muhammadan or the 
Christian or in fact any of the great recognized religions, rather tended to 
aggravate that division He thought it would be a good thing if a Hindu 
or Muhammadan were at hberty to say whetheT he desired to be governed 
in family matters by the general law of India and not by the special law of 
any creed He did not know how many would avail themselves of the right 
but that was a matter which ought to be left to the free choice of the 
ndmduat He entirely concurred with what had been said by the 
previous speakers as to the admirable address of the Chairman 
The Chairman Your Secretary being an old friend of mine showed 
his partiality by selecting another old friend to propose the vote of thanks 
and Mr Dunn has generously viewed everything through a magnifying 
glass. However I thank you roost cordially for the kind manner in which 
you have earned it 
The proceedings then terminated 
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Destlm has willed that the fortunes of India and Fngland 
should be interlaced if not for ever at any rate for an 
appreciable time Has mutual gain resulted from this 
unparalleled union of Fast and West* Sure!) I can 
imagine our island race would have become for instance 
more and more rigid and narrow in religious perspective 
bad it not to plan the welfare of the followers of other 
religions England has been redeemed from believing as 
did eighteenth century England that the tenets of her 
own State Church could alone sol\e the worlds spiritual 
problems because she has come in contact with many high 
sou ltd Hindus Buddhists and Muhammadans Then Indian 
art, architecture and psychic thought have widened our 
perceptions Above all the magic of India pulls at our 
heart strings and appeals to our afiections so that we look 
beyond our parish pumps in order to consider the problems 
which beset a multitudinous population living very hr away 
from us 

In her turn what can India learn from us ? This land 
has not only given birth to Watts and his steam engine, 
but also to Shakespeare Newton Lister and Darwin 
The fellow citizens of these benefactors of the human race 
must have & ifts to bestow But perhaps the best gift 
England has given India is infernal peace and a breathing 
space in which to solve her own intimate and peculiar 
problems. Now, I believe Indias most pressing problem 
to-day »« bow to secure a healthy happy population 1 
don’t say England has quite solved this problem for her 
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own comparatively small population but her sanitary, 
medical and eugenic experts point the way India may 
even profit by our mistakes 

Man, apt to be more extravagant and wasteful than 
woman has acquiesced without perceptible demur in an 
extravagant birth-rate — extravagant because it has resulted 
m a deplorably high infant mortality Womans point of 
view is just manifesting itself in these matters and she 
thinks a well maintained surviving birth rate is the end for 
which to strive 

In India, some castes own to an #0 per cent infant 
death rite and in parts of Sind 95 per cent of the women 
die when their children are born Think of the suffering 
and the waste this means Why is not our splendid Intel 
lectual heritage brought to bear here ? In England with 
all our advantage of climate and scientific knowledge, our 
infant death rate is shamefully high and we have no child 
marriage problem to face There are sentimental people 
in our midst who say, Do not try to alter India— her old- 
world customs are so picturesque This was said before 
Sati was abolished There was an old fashioned English 
saying What was good enough for my father is good 
enough for me , but to da) another set of people are 
beginning to inquire if what was good enough for their 
grandfather is in reality worthy of their children Young 
India will perhaps join Young t ngland on this issue 

In reality dirt is not pteturesque, and disease is never 
beautiful and the poorest and most ignorant people tn 
the world are glad when shown the way, to escape from 
both Now how could we spread medical and sanitary 
knowledge throughout India ? By first teaching Indian 
women to be doctors, nurses and health officers. At this 
moment there are thirty-eight girl medical students in the 
Grant Medical College in Bombay working alongside the 
men Does anyone try and make it easy and pleasant for 
these girls? No they have to be exceptionally heroic 
souls to face all the difficulties The Enghsh ladies m the 
University Settlement in Bombay found these medical 
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students sharing in some cases one room with many other 
members of their family, and perhaps doing all the cooking 
m addition to their medical studies. Now these kind 
English friends have turned part of their Settlement into a 
hostel for these girls 

l am sure you will agree that India ought to grant more 
facilities to women students she wants others besides the 
very heroic and exceptional girls to study as doctors. She 
needs the everyday girl who happens to feel a vocation, 
for the sacred calling of nurse or physician We must 
remember that there are to-day only about 500 women 
doctors m a population of 1 50 000,000 women which means 
that only ^ 000 000 women can ever hope to secure medical 
attendance Never can we hope that enough European 
doctors will be available to grapple with this problem 
India must tram her own people. Luckily Indian women 
seem capable of becoming excellent physicians and surgeons 
Why should there not be medical travelling scholarships 
for especially brilliant Indian women > W ho will assert that 
it is not an ad aniage for a doctor to see something of the 
European Medical Schools * I have had letters from 
Bombay women begging me to help them to acquire a 
medical school for women in that city there is to be a 
medical school in Delhi for women founded in memory of 
Lady Hardinge and this is a step in the right direction 

Now supposing we could count on a supply of women 
doctors, nurses and health officers, how could we get them 
into touch with the scattered village population ? Florence 
Nightingale long ago suggested that Health Missionaries 
might travel in the rural districts, and teach elementary 
hygiene and sanitation and bring medical succour to out- 
lying places 

To-day in the Bombay Presidency a brave attempt has 
been made to bring succour to the helpless village mother 
when her child is bom The idea was conceived by 
Mrs. Emanuel the wife of a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and she has founded an institution known as the 
Indian Womans Aid Society A dispensary for women 
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and children has been established m Ah bag, with a fully 
qualified English woman doctor assisted by an Indian 
midwife, a compounder, a second qualified nurse and a pro- 
bationer A travelling dispensary, m connection with the 
Alibag Dispensary, has carried the good work farther afield 
It is certain that the majority of Indian women prefer to 
suffer and die rather than consult a male physician, and it 
is equally certain that the powers that be only play with 
the question of securing adequate medical relief such as 
the women could accept It is possible to travel in India 
for two hundred miles at a time and meet with no doctor 
and no dispensaries even for men and yet on the whole 
Indian men are incomparably better provided with medical 
assistance than the women However both men and 
women in the villages are equally ignorant of hygiene and 
sanitary science and if the women once understood, they 
would put their knowledge into practice, and the men and 
the children would benefit The measure of the well-being 
of a nation is the measure of the happiness and well being 
of its women All nations suffer from disease and misery 
because the men cannot see that by holding women cheap 
and carr> ing out the principle m their own households that 
‘ Might is Right they are hurting their very selves In 
India some men once petitioned for a woman s hospital 1 in 
their town as so many of the young wives were dying , they 
thought it would be really cheaper to subscribe to keep them 
alive than to pay for a second marriage This is only a crude 
form of expressing the universal way of regarding women 
as chattels born to be the means to some men s ends, never 
bom in order to enjoy a separate and happy existence 
Wisdom now whispers that the time has come for men 
and women to co-operate on equal terms to help their 
common nations I have known men in Bombay meet m 
the Town Hall to discuss the problems of sanitation but I 
never beard that a single man brought his wife with him 
Yet we must look to the co operation of the house mother 
to translate wise aspirations into living facts 

1 please myself by imagining that the Health Missionaries 
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pictured by Florence Nightingale hate actually materialized 
I can see a devoted little band of men and women arrange 
to tour through a given number of villages There would 
be a woman doctor and possibly a man doctor a maternity 
nurse, a dispenser and health lecturer There would be a 
magic lantern to illustrate their lectures, and a tangible 
realistic model such as we hase at the Natural History 
Museum showing the gyrations of the fly between the 
refuse heap, the family cooking pot and the baby s milk 
There would also be a microscope to show the startled 
audience the strange beasts who live in a drop of water 
The village dhai (or midwife) would nuet with special 
attention In the eighteenth century in Prance a certain 
notable woman used to tour through the villages with a 
wax model of a human figure and teach anatomy to the 
wise women of those da>s much to the benefit of their 
patients Why not think out such a wax. model for 
India ? Gradually it would dawn upon the people why 
it is thev suffer from plague and other diseases I have 
seen three fourths of the population of a large village 
limping about with rags round their legs because they 
were infested by guinea worms It was easy for us to see 
that if all the offal is thrown out of the houses into the \ illige 
street and the women carry the dirt on their feel and then 
step into the village water supply while they till thtir watf r 
pots diseases will be spread By the way, it would be 
interesting to think out a co-operative scheme for distributing 
the village water supply and the benefits of intensive 
cultivation but it would take too long to discuss to-day 
I feel sure the Indian villager does not want to be 
poisoned he could be taught and coaxed especially by his 
own people into changing his ways 
Do you see any reason why this dream about Health 
Missionaries should not come true > Perhaps there are 
people in the room to-day who may be destined to work 
out the details Many Indians are metaphysicians, and 
know that anything once conceived in the abstract can be 

hrruMrht (nrtb in lti#> 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


At a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall West 
nuoster S W on Monday January 24, 1916 a paper was read by Lady Muir 
Mackenzie entitled Indian Women and National Well Being CW 
Saleeby Esq ud r r s e was in the chair and the following, amongst 
others, were present Sir Charles Lyall kc.si cle Sir Krishna Gi 
Gupta, K c S.i Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, K c 1 E Sir Frederic Lely 
KC1E.WI and Lady Lely Sir William Ovens Clark Sir Daniel Hamil 
ton Mr C E Buckland c.s.1 Mr J B lennington and Mrs Brandt 
Mrs ColUs Mrs Drury Mr H Du bash Mr M Zahuruddm Mr and 
Mrs R- Sewell Mrs White Mrs. Phillips Mrs Jackson Miss Fisher 
Miss Roache Miss Cemben Mrs H P Cobb Mr H R Cook, Dr and 
Mrs Barker Mr D Singh Mr Khaja Ismail Mr and Mrs H C West, 
Mrs Morgan Mrs Sassoon Miss Steer Mr Gordon Farquharson Miss 
Colhs, Mr and Mrs James Macdonald Mrs and Miss Hamilton Smjoro 
and Sinjonno Blaise and friend Mrs N C Sen Miss Dove Mrs Nettle- 
foli Mrs Forbes Mrs Tucker Colonel Roberts Mrs E F Kramer 
Tarte, Mrs Emanuel Mr G V Ltamsing Dr Clarke Mr A Bruce Joy 
Mr Eric Hope Mrs. Haigh Miss Burton Mrs Cow Mr 1 D Nicholson 
Mr A Yusuf Ah Mrs Drysdale Mrs Seaton Mrs \\ igley Miss Mackay 
Mr MauHi Sadruddm Mrs Taylor Lady Mary Cooke Mr Colman P 
Hyman Miss Holmer, Mr M W Hassan Ally Mrs Villiers Stuart 
Mr Poliak Miss Lilley Mrs Kent Mr M \bdul Aziz Mr F H Brown 
Miss Hodson Mr K Ml llder Mr M H Kidwai Miss M Ashworth, 
Mrs Kent Mr ( M Rjan Mr F Grubb the Rev F Penny 
Mr Sydney G Edudge and Dr John Pollen c 1 e Hon Secretary 

The Chairman Iadtes and gentlemen I am here to do what I am 
told which is that I am now 10 open the discussion There is some- 
thing absurd in that because I know nothing at all at first hand of this 
problem, whereas there are many distinguished Indians here who can tell 
us with authority and with first hand knowledge what they know and what 
we should know — what I for one very much want to know But, still I will 
do what I am told 

We have listened to a paper ridiculously brief considering the dignity of 
its treatment and the matter with which it is concerned There is here 
something which is real imperialism something which s real patriotism 
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and really constructive of the future , something carrying on the very best 
traditions which make this country worth living m and worth fighting for 
and it is all over in a quarter of an hour There are other speeches, made 
elsewhere — but enough said However I hope it will be widely read. 

Before the meeting I looked up what Carlyle said seventy years ago on 
some of the glories of this country where he discusses and balances the 
comparative value of our Indian Empire and our Shakespeare, and con 
siders which is worth most to us and I wondered how far either Shakespeare 
or India is valued and utilized as they should be by us still. Since Carlyle 
wrote one of the supreme human beings of history Florence Nightingale 
made her great career and it is that tradition above all which this paper 
follows I looked up yesterday the second volume — 1 hope you all know 
it better than I do — of Sir Edward Cooks masterly life of Florence 
Nightingale. We thmk of her as a kind good-hearted sentimental lady 
who went out to the Crimea, and turned over the soldiers pillows, and the 
dying soldiers kissed her shadow on the wall as she went about at night 
wuh a lamp and it is thought that that was the substance of her life 
work I remember once when I used her name in something like 
its proper connection in something I had written the edi or wrote back 
and asked if it was not really out of place to speak of her as any 
thing more than I have just described She was m fact one of the 
creators of the idea of national — nay imperial— hygiene and after sbe 
had done her work in the Crimea her interest in the soldier— which, of 
course, must have meant interest m the soldier m India — led her to the 
study of the problems of the Indian population themselves She agitated 
and ultimately persuaded the politicians of her time to appoint a Royal 
Commission to deal with these hygienic problems in India and not with- 
out profit She wrote wonderful letters— and I beg you to look them up to 
that great classic — in which she argued that the finest way in which we 
might introduce anything worthy m our civilization in India was to make 
hygiene the handmaid of civilization She wrote I thmk it was to Sir Bartle 
Frere, saying H might be his glorious destiny to spread our Empire with 
knowledge instead of with the sword These were great conceptions and they 
are abundantly relevant to-day Knowledge and hygiene and wisdom and 
love were to go out as conquerors to spread power and real Empire instead 
of famine disease and danger 1 hese were great ideas She saw done an 
infinitesimal part of what was to be done but oh how little 1 You ought 
to have bad here in the chair to-day Sir Ronald Ross but perhaps he was 
not available, as he was recently in Gallipoli His great work m regard to 

malaria comes into my head at the moment fhty die in India literally 

at the rate of millions per annum— and I do not mean thousands or 
hundreds of thousands, but millions— of malaria and the various kinds of 
disease that are really alt due to malaria. It may sound boastful, but for 
all practical purposes it i> legitimate to say that we know all about malana 
and, farther that our knowledge— like our Shakespeare and our Utter— 
comes essentially from this country What, then is our duty ? By drain- 
age, elementary sanitation, etc we could obliterate malana from India , 
we could not only reduce the temble death rate, which remains at such a 
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degree, but we could improve the bodily and mental vigour of the peoples 
inhabiting that great country, with mighty and beneficent consequences 
to themselves and to the Empire of which they ate so numerous and so 
immense a part Those who go to see the moving pictures will remember 
how we used to see pictures of the Durbar arid I remember being told at 
one of those lectures how His Majesty s crown cost ^50 000 and my 
companion the wisest lady I know said What might not have been 
done with that ^50,000 if instead of buying jewels for that crown the 
money bad been spent upon draining a few pools round some villages, and 
thus abolishing malaria 9 There might have been some fine fat healthy 
Indian children mstead of malarial little kids to be real jewels in His 
Majesty s crown of the pattern of the Roman matron we have all heard 
of It is that kind of imperialism which is foreshadowed m the writings 
of Florence Nightingale and m the paper we have just heard- When I 
turn to the statistics they are almost inconceivably ghastly I have here 
some figures I am going to quote in an hour at the Royal Society of 
Medicine from one of my great teachers — Dr Ballantyne of Edinburgh — 
wherein he shows that if you look after the mother before her baby is 
born and when it is bom you can reduce the danger of death from 
maternity to what is m effect nil He gives me the records — 
as yet unpublished — of the Royal Maternity Hospital in Edin 
burgh for the past seven years ot 238 mothers coming m not average 
mothers but mothers whose condition and need was exceptionally gra*e — 
the bad cases which the doctors outside could not deal with — only 
eight died and they died from such things as pneumonia, tumour of the 
brain and so forth which had nothing whatever to do with the fact that 
they were expectant mothers, or the birth of their babies This ts to say 
that if knowledge and good conditions are given to the mothers of our 
species m time, there is no need for any of them to die That is not an 
expectation that is a proved fact from the records of that hospital On 
the other hand, in Lady Muir Mackenzie s paper it is recorded that ninety 
five per cent of the women in some parts of Sind die when their 
children are born and yet we are told there are sentimental people in our 
midst who say * Do not try to alter India— her old world customs are so 
picturesque What kind of sentiment is it that looks on at the death of 
95 out of every 100 women when they are giving their powers to create 
the future? Never so urgent as now was the need for what I call 
Imperial Eugenics Think how much Imperial health we need for our 
Imperial welfare it may be for doing things on the hattlefield it may be 
for greater campaigns of peace to come How much we need at home and 
in India of what Lady Muir Mackenzie calls a healthy happy population 1 
Only by care of motherhood ts this possible National well being- 
national survival even — everything that makes a nation great, depends 
upon such considerations as are dealt with in the paper (Hear, hear ) 
Now I will call upon someone to continue the discussion as I am afraid I 
have already paid more than I meant to say 
Mr Yotuf Ali said that as he had not seen a copy of the paper 
before he was somewhat at a disadvantage. The brevity of the paper took 
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him greatly bj surprise knowing how varied the interests of the Lecturer 
were he had fully expected from her a review of the different conditions 
under which the Indian women lived their drawbacks and compensating 
advantages, and, where there were remediable evils the remedies to be 
applied also he had expected some reference to the question of general 
education which was intimately bound up with sanitation and hygiene 
However they had got a good case made out for greater attention to 
sanitation not only from the individual point of view but also from the 
national point of view The welfare of future generations socially, 
intellectually and political!) depended on their having a healthy and 
vigorous manhood and womanhood. With regard to the figures of 
infantile mortality he had a chapter m his book written some time ago 
and he had attempted to show that in a city like Cawnpore one out of 
every three children born died in its first year The Lecturer had given 
a much higher figure m some cases up to eighty per cent but that could 
hardly be accepted as representative of the whole countrj Then with 
regard to the next figure of ninety five per cent of married women dying 
in child birth it seemed to him quite impossible the figure could be 
correct. In India, practically every woman of child bearing age was 
mamed unless she was a widow The proportion of the sexes m the 
general population showed a decided preponderance of males over 
females how if ninety five out of every one hundred women died when 
their children were born the result would be that the adult jiopulmon 
would have less than five women left to every one hundred men 
Such a deduction would be absurd The mortality both among infants 
and among child beating women, was undoubtedly higher than anything 
tiiat could be expected under tolerable conditions and he wished to sup 
port the main argument of the Lecturer although he could not accept her 
figures as correct or representative \\ hatever the correct ugures wtrt, 
however they must recognize that the mortality was appalling, and there 
fore it was their duty to study the question and try to devise * me practical 
scheme for dealing with the matter The lecturer had placed before them 
some very excellent suggestions He cordially agreed that we could not 
take the subject in hand with any hope of success without enlisting the 
sympathies and the instructed co-operation of the women themselves 
(Hear hear) That was a most important point, and he thought they 
would aB agree with him that the first and most important step rn that 
direction was to have a further extension of women % education The 
education of women should be most particularly directed to points 
which would aim at improving the conditions of fife because women 
held the key to national life and national well-being Education should 
not be an exotic system implanted on them from without, but should 
be a natural system which should grow up and take account of all the 
conditions of life in India itself It was only by recognising that that 
they would make any progress at all 
With regard to hygiene he was glad to see that in the paper it was 
dealt with more from the personal than from the municipal point of 
view A great deal of municipal expenditure on sanitation was wasted 
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The expenditure of money wm not necessarily synonymous with the 
creation of utilities It was only when they came to questions of per 
sonal hygiene that moral influences began to bear fnnt But they were 
up against a paradox, suggesting one of the most difficult problems of 
Indian life In the matter of cleanliness and personal attention to 
health the Indian people had already many advantages over large 
masses of the population in Europe Many of their social and religious 
usages had a hygienic meaning and the cleansing, healing disinfecting 
sun was a most potent ally But they must remember that the adjust- 
ment of primitive ideas to town life was a difficult matter The short 
cuts of a fret and easy life in the open air worked havoc in the dose 
atmosphere of a town Adequate drainage well planned housing, and 
medical and surgical care may be of comparatively minor importance to 
individuals living m close contact with Nature as in the villages but their 
neglect w towns spelt disaster Old habits were not suitable for new 
conditions and therefore if hygiene was to make any progress at all m 
India the minds of the people must be strongly and systematically 
directed to the new ronditions (Hear hear ) 

Mrs i?VAK(/£t. said she would like to say a few words on the question 
of home hygiene She had visited many homes in India, and bad seen 
many babies bom and many die and many poor women die during the 
birth of their babies and it had always struck her that the cleanliness of the 
home was very superficial the rooms might look clean but when one 
pried beneath the surface a very unsatisfactory state of affaire was often 
found With regard to what had been said on malaria they had been for 
years m India trying to fight malaria but the population of India was so 
vast it was difficult to reach them ail and it was almost an impossibility 
to teach the women that if their children had fever for instance and they 
allowed them to run about the streets unattended they could not be 
expected to get any better She had travelled much amongst the villages, 
and had made attempts to teach the people by talking to them but the 
people would not be lectured and m her opinion hvgiene could only be 
brought home to the people by the system now earned ou in one of the 
hospitals for which she was responsible Here they attended to the 
women and persuaded them 10 come themselves and ask questions with 
regard to their own health before their babies were born they were 
encouraged to come before the event, and were attended to at their con 
fincments, and were visited afterwards for ten days for the original fee, and 
quite free if very poor The women would onty learn from their own 
personal feelings and experiences it was no use teaching them from a 
national point of view She could not heJp thinking that the best 
plan was for the l»overmnent to encourage the scheme she had sug 
getted to them years ago of travelling dispensaries for women and 
children because m the villages it was dear the poor people must be 
vuited by a doctor and a nurse, who would show them by personal illus- 
tration how the sick could be made whole again (Hear, hear ) 

The Secretary As our Chairman is engaged to deliver a lecture 
elsewhere and has to leave us now I think we ought to pass a very 
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cordial to te of thanks to him for the light he hits thrown upon the 
papa this evening and for the knowledge he has brought upon this 
subject. 

The proposal, on being put to the meeting was earned unanimously 

The Chairman in reply said that u was unfortunate he had to leave 
them he was just beginning to learn which was a most delightful and 
valuable jirocess and he deplored the fact that he bad to go away but he 
was due to lecture to some people who were just going to set out on this 
very business in our own benighted land — to try and cut down our infant 
mortality rn the face of which we could not hold up the finger of scorn to 
any other country 

Sir Krishna GtPTA then took the chair 

Dr Clarke said that as regarded the question of statistics raised by 
Mr \usif Ah he agreed those must not be taken as applying to the whole 
erf India In some parts of London for instance, the death rate was as 
low as ten per thousand, whereas in other parts it was as high as fifty per 
thousand and even in one case seventy per thousand Undoubtedly in 
the Eastern countries the death rate was very high indeed mainly because 
of the insanitary conditions and want of knowledge on the part of those 
attending children at birth He thought what the Lecturer bad proposed 
was the best solution of the difficulty they required to have skilled mid 
wives and maternity nurses who should be educated and paid by the 
Government but be regretted to say the Government m India were not 
doing all they ought to do in regard to education in that connection the 
Native States were far ahead He remembered when he was in I dinhurgh 
they had a stiff fight to get ladies to be educated as medical students and 
the pre udice was very sarong indeed against them but the [ rejudicc here 
however was nothing to the prejudice in India because where it resulted 
m losing caste the matter was very serious indeed and if ladies in India 
were undertaking medical duties they must be very brave indeed. 
Certainly the best work done by women had been the work done by 
women doctors He had a brother in India and he personally had spent 
a number of winters id India travelling through the villages, and he fully 
realized the difficulties of the work there The creat difficulty was the 
question of caste which was against women doing anything of the kind 
Only women could however satisfactorily do the work required in India, 
and he trusted pressure would be brought to bear on the Government to 
do something to help to stop the terrible death rate It was a very 
important problem, and he hoped something would be done m the future 
id that direction 

Sir Frederic Lely said the Lecturer had struck the right note, but 
sanitation in India was not without practical difficulty which was not very 
easy to tackle As to the care of women and children he could not help 
thinking Government had been much to blame the reason being that they 
measured Indian prohlems with an English foot-rule “ England felt no 
need of women doctors, so why should India ? And they built up a 
costly and efficient department, oblivious of the fact that the most im- 
portant part of the population remained outside it A number of coot- 
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sgeoos women seeing the need of their country sought to qualify as 
doctors Did the Government sympathize, encourage help? No they 
merely sard M You may enter the schools along with the men on sufferance 
but we will do nothing to make your way easy or less repulsive ” The 
provision of even decent lodging has been left to a band of English ladies 
working on private funds No one can say this negative attitude 1a worthy 
of an enlightened and sympathetic Government Lady Muir Mackenzie 
had alluded to the great central school to be established m the new official 
capital of Delhi by semi private agency Personally he would have pre- 
ferred to see less grandiose schools in the great centres of the people — 
Bombay and Calcutta— where there are great hospitals for clinical prac 
lice and the homes of educated women from which to draw students He 
earnestly hoped the school would be a success for if it were not the 
women s movement would have to bear the brunt for opponents would say 
there was no solid public opinion at the back of it The Lecturer spoke 
of health evangelizing parties to travel about from village to village He 
would like to see one such party organized for a single selected district — a 
woman doctor a compounder and perhaps a teacher with a lantern and 
suitable slides The initial cost would not be great and the opportunity 
would lie given of getting experience If successful the demand for exten 
sion to other districts would be irresistible 
A^rs Vilufrs Stuart said she would like to support the Lecturer and 
also the very practical remarks of the last speaker If there was one thing 
India had to learn from Lngland it was in connection with the question of 
medical science and hygiene She fully agreed however that we had 
very much to learn from India in many respects 

Mr Ha^san Au y said he would like to make a few remarks. They 
were told the Government had done us best and therefore was not to be 
blamed He would like to say in India everything was governed and 
supervised by the Government— lighting sanitation and everything Even 
the municipalities although to all outward appearance self governing 
were under the influence of the Government They were old by some 
speakers the people did not know much of sanitation but, on the other 
hand, they must not forget that the Indian villagers lived in ideal sur 
roundings, wi h plenty of sunshine and fresh air He agreed, in regard to 
the towns sanitation was an important matter but it was quite different 
in the villages The Muhammadans owing to their religion were required 
always to wear nice clean clothes, to go to prayers five times in a day and 
to regularly jierform their ablutions therefore their cleanliness was not to 
be questioned 1 ben again, Hindus took a bath every day What the 
Indian people mostly required was education which would bring id its 
tram modern civilization hygiene, etc (Hear bear ) 

Miss Ashworth said she had served in India as an Inspectress of 
Schools, and she was of the opinion that it was desirable to appoint medical 
inspectors of schools 10 India, whose duty it would be periodically to 
examine and report on the physical condition of the children, and to 
Instruct teachers in school hygiene. There were many ladies m India well 
qualified for this work and who would be glad to do it 
VOL vm 


o 
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Referring to the hard conditions of the women teachers in vernacular 
schools, she said her attention was drawn to the fact that the renting age waa 
fifty five and that throughout all the years women had been employed m the 
schools not one had lived long enough to enjoy her well earned pension. 

She agreed that there was urgent need for a special college for women 
m Bombay There mere now many women students taking the 
medical course and they were obliged at present to attend the same 
lectures and work m the laboratories side by side with the men — a most 
undesirable arrangement and opposed to all the traditions of the East 
The result was that women students were drawn largely from an un 
desirable class A few exceptionally courageous women of good social 
class braved the unpleasantness of the mixed classes for the sake of the 
training, which they valued highly the rest of the students were drawn 
from an inferior class not over sensitive in these matters It was only 
possible to get suitable women of the right class for training as doctors or 
teachers by offering them a special womens college where they could 
study under suitable conditions 

With regard to the teaching of hygiene, it was already included m the 
curriculum of the vernacular schools but the teachers did not understand 
the subject and the teaching was unpractical and ineffective* 

The Lecturer, m repl> said she had enjoyed the discussion very much 
indeed especially the words which fell from Pr Saleeby which earned great 
weight She had recently been speaking to some of the women doctors who 
were going out to the Delhi College, including one brilliant lecturer It 
was very difficult to get suirable medical women to go out to India, because 
Government refused to give them suitable fees 
She hoped the Women $ Medical College at Delhi would be a great 
success otherwise the failure of the new venture w» uld be thrown in the 
teeth of those anxious to forward the cause of female education just as 
Sir Frederic Lely had suggested 

■With regard to the Parsee community for instance they used to suffer 
from temble infantile mortality owing to their strange customs which had 
resulted in the gradual decline of the community Sow however ox mg 
to die great improvement of conditions, and the building of a fine 
maternity hospital in Bombay etc. there were very few deaths Some 
of the speakers apparently hardly realized what a retrogression there had 
been in regard to sanitation 

With regard to the question of women doctors, there was no prejudice 
in India against women doctors themselves there was, however a pre 
judice against such things as dissection and so on which was part of the 
training that was one of (he great difficulties in the way of a solution of 
the problem She was very interested ip what Miss Ashworth had said 
as to the kind of women who took up the work and she hoped the way 
would be made clear and that the women of India would have a chance 
of getting the benefit of the best intellect of India for their female medical 
advisers, {Hear hear and applause ) 

Sir Krishna Gupta hi proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Lec- 
turer, said she had put her finger on the plague spot of the civic life of 
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India. A nation had to live before it could advance Undoubtedly m 
fentile mortality in India was very high m Calcutta it was from 300 to 
400 per thousand With regard to malaria, be knew from personal expert 
ence how the people suffered and healthy children could not be expected 
when parents were practically decimated by malaria. In Bengal, with a 
population of over sixty millions, the problem of drainage, etc was a very 
difficult matter indeed owing to the flat nature of the country there being 
hardly any gradients at all The whole thing resolved itself into a question 
of money and how to And the millions which would be necessary to carry 
out improvements 

With regard to hygiene the question turned upon education the people 
must be educated and made to realize the benefits of hygiene Various 
schemes had been suggested but they all requtred money therefore the 
only real question before them was how to find the money necessary to 
introduce the much needed improvements m India (Hear hear ) 

The proposal was then put to the meeting, and earned unanimously 
Dr Pot lfk moved a vote of thanks to Sir Krishna Gupta for so kindly 
taking the chair on the departure of Dr Saleeby 
On being put to the meeting this vote was unanimously earned and the 
proceedings then terminated 
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THE CHINESE AS A WARRIOR IN THI 
LIGHT OF HISTORY* 

S G Chfng 

Mr Chair mav Judies and Gevtlemrn — M this critical time, when 
the baleful star shioes over the Continent of Europe twelve Powers have 
unsheathed the sword gunfire spreads over the globe and two- thirds of the 
worlds population are involved m war it is no time for us to be unscru 
pulously indifferent or wastcfully grieved This life and-death struggle 
affords opportunity not only to those actually taking part to utilize every 
bit of the moral and spiritual power in theu possession but to every 
watchful thinker to recollect the past to explain the present, and to infer 
the future of human evolution 'Var lie it an cnl or a necessity is no 
stranger to Chinese history our race has not been immune from the 
honor of destruction The Yellow River has once been reddened with 
blood the green cornfield has been the scene of many battles the manly 
youth has been bold and wilting to sacrifice his life for his country the 
best brain has been used m producing weapons and m drafting plans to kill 
the enemy Should the Creator pass sentence on all those who have 
killed members of mankind under the disguise of a difference in nation 
ahty (he Chinese would by no means have a chance of evading the 
penalty Should the fact that some opponents have been killed by 
order of the State and under the cover of the national flag be honour and 
glory we Chinese, viewed from our bisiory are fully justified in claiming 
to be of equal rank with the greatest warrior even of the present day 

At die threshold erf our four thousand years old history the prominent 
feature is to conquer those unyielding to oar will The Grew Fmperor 
Huang Tt to whom the creation of Chinese characters and the invention 
of wheels and carnages are attributed, attacked and suppressed the re- 
bellious kingdom of Ch ibYu who occupying the north-eastern comer of the 
Empire, pan of the present Chili province, had set him at defiance The 
magnetic compass, invented by the Chinese, but improved by Europeans 

* A lecture read before the China Society at Caston Hall, Westminster, 
on January *7, 1916, Sir Charles Addis in the chair 
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owes its origin to the war preparations of the great Emperor High 
ways being absent, maps being unprepared, the compass needle invariably 
showed the direction and guided the Imperial troops to march through 
marbhy lands and mountain barriers to tbeir destination The army 
consequently came back in triumph 

Even before the time of this great Emperor were drafted the eight 
diagrams of the Canon of Changes by Emperor Fu Hsi (2852 sc). 
These diagrams were permuted into sixty four by King Win {1150 b c), 
who also wrote an exegesis on them The seventh diagram of the sixty 
four is called the diagram of Army in which we find the following sayings 
“The Army coming forth, must act according to Law if not ill luck 
ensues If the Army is properly employed good luck will ensue and no 
blame wilt arise The Emperor will then receive the favour of God to 
govern the people. In retreat if the Army still preserve order no danger 
will ensue. Should the soldiers lose their energy as if they were lying dead 
in a baggage cart, ill luck will follow Should a part of the Army be under 
a good command and another part be idle and undisciplined, it may be 
attended with luck and may be in danger ” 

In the fifteenth diagram it is again said that At the moment when 
humility is no longer to be tolerated it is advantageous to mobilize our 
army to subjugate the enemy 

The Canon of Changes is to the general reader a mystery and its 
pathological symbols are not understandable without thorough study but 
the above extrarts from the original text are illustrative and show the 
attention given by our ancient Emperor to warfare 

To the ancients war was one of the means of ruling but by them it 
was never encouraged or lightly indulged in Here and there we find 
warnings that armaments are devilish instruments and war a most 
dangerous enterprise In fact war is waged by them not in the sense 
that it is a biological necessity but lx cause it is the only means of 
relieving people from the oppression of their vicious rulers Once it is found 
that there is any other means of solving their difficulties *1 hout appealing 
to armed force our ancients have no he itauon in withdrawing their 
troo| $ and confessing the crime, they are committing in wasting lives A 
good example of this is found in the Canon of History a record of 
events that happened during the period tom the reign of the Emperor 
Yao to the middle of the Chow Dynasty — 1 e from 2356 to about 600 b.c 

During the reign of the Fmperor bhun {2317 2208 c,c ) the Great \u 
his Minister of State, was charged with the responsibility of conquering 
the Principality of Miao the ruler of which had ill treated the inhabitants 
and had refused to obey the Emperor s order A mass of troops having 
therefore been assembled, the ( rcat \ u commanded them to punish their 
opponents But after thirty days fighting— a long war at that time — 
the people of Miao remained unconquered and the enemy was as obstinate 
as ever A Staff Officer then admonished the Commander that it was 
only sincerity and perfect virtue that could win the heart of a people, 
ami war was not a good means of cherishing theur affections If the 
Emperor increased his virtuous conduct and more widely distributed his 
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virtuous teachings, these rebellious people being conscientious, would 
duly yield to his (the Emperor s) command of their own will and this 
enemy kingdom would automatically form a part of the Empire. The 
Commander in Chief being moved by this admonition, immediately 
withdrew the troops and the Emperor prepared to act as the Staff Officer 
advised After the lapse of seventy days the people of Miao realizing 
the grace and benevolence of the Emperor came unanimously to bow 
at the Palace Gate. 

The same Canon is full of war records, army proclamations, and 
mflitaiy orders Written to concise classical Chinese these proclaroa 
lions and orders convey nothing but the warnor s spirit, and give the 
reader the impression of being suddenly confronted with the shin mg 
light of silver armour Sttrnng language will stimulate the patriotic and 
gallant feeling of a soldier and a sacred order will put btm into a state 
of what Baron V on der Golu calls imagination It will suffice to give 
a few extracts as space permits You may be interested in reading the 
following 

Now I with you all, am entrusted with the execution of the pumsh 
ment appointed by God Unite your strength, all of you warriors for 
the Imperial House Give me your help to carry out the charge of the 
Emperor 

Assist me to carry out the punishment appointed ty Cod 1 will 
greatly reward you. If you do not obey my serene order I wil put you 
to death and you ml! find no 'orgivencss 

My military prowess is displayed anil enter the teiriton -s to take the 
wicked tyrant \fy punishment of evil will be shown and will be more 
glorious than that of any previous monarch. 

Be brave Be tigers and panthers Be like bear and gruily bear 
These orders were issued by different commanders at different battles 
and all show a manly and courageo is spirit 
The Cation of I oetry, again, abounds with warnor songs of which most 
•re gallant and dating though some are sen internal One or two songs 
will suffice to display the feelings of the tnan in arms of that time 

Mj war chariot is yoked, 

And its four steeds are trong 
Who dare remain inactive ? 

I shall have three big victories to one month 

Foolish were the savages of Clung 
Presuming to opjjoise our great region 
fang Shu is of noble age 
But roll of vigour in his plans 
He led his army on. 

Seized the chief enemy and made capture of booty 
Numerous were his war chariots— 

Numerous and in grand array 
Like the clap or the roll of thunder the onset 
Intelligent and true is our leader bang Shu 
He had gone and smitten die enemy 
And these savages came, awed by majesty 
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Another Canon Chou La or State Regulations of the Chou Dynasty 
devotes chapters to army organization Military ceremony is regulated 
with as much elaboration as the wedding and mourning ceremonies by our 
ancient rulers but space and tune do not permit of our touching on 
them now 

One important point to be observed is that up till about soo b.c the 
Chinese Army was maintained with universal service At that time the 
agricutural land of the Empire consisted of divisions of nine hundred 
mows {\ acre) each In each division one ninth of the land was the land 
of the Emperor and the rest was let to the tenants free of charge but on 
conditior that they should cultivate and plough the Emperor's land All 
the tenan s of military age were liable to military service in time of need , 
therefore, in spue of the smallness of the then standing army a big army 
could be put into the field at short notice by turning the peasants 
into aoldi-rs One must remember that an auny of two thousand 
years ago was not such a scientific organization as it is at the present day 
Training was an easy matter and everyone physically fit could use 
weapons and bear arms without requiring a long period of instruction 

Now to cotne to Confucius himself Being a religious teacher he only 
makes scanty mention of war Nevertheless it must be said that he 
implicitly admit* that war is inevitable, but should only be waged with 
caution and as a last resort In the Analects he in reply to a question 
about government says that the requisites of a government are that there 
be sufficiency of military preparations sufficiency of food and con 
fidence of the oeople in the ruler On another occasion he says that if a 
good man lie allowed to teach people for seven years they may then be 
employed in war but to lead an uninstructed people to war is to throw 
them away Questioned as to his choice of associates in case he is called 
upon to conduct an army the Master (t onfucius'l says that he will not act 
with one who is unscrupulously bold and dies without regret and that he 
must act will those who are thoughtful and cautious who are skilful in 
adjusting pUrs and carrying them into execution 

The life of Confucius fell withm a period m which the federal Princes 
overruled the mperors and in which the kingdoms which had not yet 
been absorbed into the Chinese Empire often attempted to extend their 
territories at tie expense of these Princes It is an established rule that 
wherever man 7 independent and evenly balanced States gather withm a 
limited area hostilities are bound to frequently occur Thu is true every 
where— m Lhna in America and in Europe In spite of their preparations 
for this war (h. German Empire has had forty four years of peace Since 
the declaration at Versailles by Will am I m 1871, whereas before that 
year especially during the seventeenth century the Teutonic States were 
more often at war than at peace Had there been no federal union the 
North American continent would have heard more cannonade and the 
existing peace and solidarity would have been impossible For this 
reason the formation of United States of Europe has lieen made the aim 
of Pacifists. If it is true of Europe or America it is true of China 
What is armed at by the so-called Pacifists has been tested and found true 
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in the history of China The yean between 770 b c. and *55 ®* c iaw 
emergence of China proper Tbe territory of the Chinese Empire at that 
time extended not far beyond the Huang Ho to the north and not far 
beyond the Yangtse in the south The Yellow Sea bounded the east and 
the western boundary had not yet reached the foot of the Tibetan Plateau 
In an area half of that possessed by our present generation, more than 
twenty independent Principalities existed overruling the Emperor facmgeach 
other in arms endeavouring to wipe each other out and forming alliances 
whenever opportunity offered. These Principalities were never quiet for a 
single day or night To meet these circumstances it was necessary to find 
distinguished men Tacticians strategists, inventors ot armaments skilful 
diplomats all answered the country s call to serve the Prince or Ring 

It is only through a careful study of military history that a mar keeping 
m mind certain tactical and strategical principles can possibl) be expected 
to command an army in the field A study of Chinese history of the 
penod under consideration would certainly enlighten the mmd of an army 
officer and also that of the general reader of receptive mmd The size of 
an army the nature of the combatants may change from day to day 
armaments may be altered by the adoption of new inventions and the 
science of war of two thousand >ears ago be no longer appl cable to the 
present day but first princ pies might remain the same brougliout the 
long range of history 

In the first place we cannot do belter tlian examine the celebrated work 
of Sun Tau the oldest miluan treatise of the kind ever rendered in a Euro 
pean language tnougn not the o dest m China— the oldest being probably 
that of T ai Rung at the beginning of the Chou Jtynasti No reader of 
any intelligence wi l l condemn it because of its antiquity nd a thorough 
study wih compel one to admit that dough there are differe-n.es of ex pres 
Sion there are points of simihruy m the dor trines of sun 1 u an 1 those of 
modern European wnters The laic Held Marshal Lord Roberts in a 
letter to the translator of bun 1 n. Dr Lionel Giles expres )y stated that 

many of Sun s maxims are perfect y applicable to the present dav As 
recently as June. 1915 Mr Russell, in an artcle to The Times actually 
made companions be ween bun s 000k and ( erman mibtir treatises 

Let us Ufte some [tomis irom San Tea * work «md r jo pare them with 
modern works 

In the first chapter of Sun •» work Laying I tans he exposes the five 
principal factors governing the Art of War The first of then is the Moral 
Law Th* significance >f this law is quite plain to those who have some 
flight acquaintance with traiegical books Major S I Mu ray define* the 
essence of war as a struggle between spiritual and moral forces on both 
sides, \ on Clausewitz makes the lu ruinous remark that the physical forces 
tn war are bttle more than the wooden handle whilst the moral fori es are 
tbe noble met* The same new ts held by the French writer Com 
tnandam G. Cohn, who say* that the moral forces act most powerfully and 
have a preponderant effect m the essential act of war 

Son defines the Moral Law as that which causes people » be tn com- 
plete accord with their leader, so that they will follow hnr regardless o 
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their lives undismayed by any danger One might complain that his 
definition was not extensive enough lacking the strength and energy of 
that given by Clausewitz that the chief moral powers are the talent of the 
Commander the military virtue of the army and its national feeling Bnt 
let it be remembered that when bun s book was written the term nation ” 
was obscure, if not non existent What is conveyed by national feeling at 
the present day was expressed m the saying loyalty and obedience to the 
Fraperor or King Enthusiasm zeal and faith are implied in Suns Moral 
Law The other two items of the moral forces of Clausewitz are classified 
by Sun as two other factors of the war (We will leave the second and 
third factors for the moment, to return to them presently ) 

The fourth factor is the personality of the Commander which comprises 
the virtues of wisdom sincerity benevolence, courage and strictness 
JBaron Von der Goltz gives as the qualifications of a General (a) Sincerity 
and force of conviction (6) power of will (z) self reliance (if) courage 
and love of responsibility (e) nobility of mind or greatness of soul (/) a 
thorough knowledge of the secrets of human nature (g) imagination 
[A) good memory (i) creative mind and (/) love of action This classifi 
cation we must admit is more exhaustive than that of Sun But a 
Marshal who takes up his peo to-day with the knowledge of past battles to 
teach him with the convenience of intelligence and abundance of scientific 
records to enable him to make more profound research must not be over 
praised for bis ability to form a more scientific analysis than the Chinese 
strategist of 500 b c Nevertheless most of the principles laid down by 
Sun are implicitly or explicitly confirmed by the German General now 
commanding the Turkish forces hor instance, the saying of Sun tze that 
while heeding the profit of his counsel a General must avail himself of 
any helpful circumstances over and above the ordinary rules, and that 
according as circumstances are favourable one should modify one s plans, 
is nearly identical with Von der Gollzs warning that in the application 
0/ principles and means to war some slight addition of personal invention 
is always necessary 

The fifth factor of Sun is Method and Regulation, by which he 
means the marshalling of the army in its proper subdivisions, the gtada 
tions of rank among the officers and the maintenance of roads by which 
supplies may reach the army Herein lies an indisputable concurrence 
between Clausewitz and Sun The former says that the whole body of 
instruction for formations drill and field service is composed in Regula 
tions and Methods and on these things depends the real conduct of war 
Being alterable from time to time these things cannot be conducted on any 
general principles but Methods and Regulations imply some freedom of ar 
rangement There may be little in common between divisional marshalling 
of troops and gradation of army officers of the nineteenth century and those 
of Sun s time, owing to differences in size and constitution But some 
points on the question of subsistence will be interesting 
Sun says that a wise General makes a point of foraging on the enemy, 
but on another occasion says that an army without its commissariat without 
provisions, without bases of supply will be lost A comparison of these 
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fayrags with that of Napoleon u striking Napoleon to use bis own words, 
when occasion arose put the country on both sides of the road along which 
his troops passed under blood and fire, in order to squeeze provisions 
from it Bui historians and strategists are all agreed that he was above all 
a master m organizing hi$ lines of communication and that purchases, 
convoys, requisitions, magazines, and enforced feeding by the population, 
all helped to satisfy his soldiers wants 

The second and third factors are Astronomy and C eography Xn 
geography Sun includes distances great and small the danger and safety 
of the ground narrow passes the chances of life and death Strategical 
and tactical writers have never failed to consider the importance of ground 
For the defence of a mountain or the fording of a river different tactics 
have certainly to be employed 

The factor of astronomy reminds me of the fact that Clausewitz took 
“ weather as an example of friction An unexpected fog or hurricane 
may upset the whole scheme of offence or defence \ Chinese General 
of a d 300 according to a romantic history m leading a fleet of sailing 
ships succeeded in changing the wind into the direction he wanted by 
offering sacrifices and praying to God. He even makes a knowledge of 
astronomy an essential qualification of generalship Once again we 
find the same thing emphasized by Clausewitz this Chinese General and 
Sun Tzfl 

These five factors constitute the general aspect of war In another 
chapter of Sun s book, he says that war is based ou deception ** W hen 
we are able to attack we must seem unable when using our forces we 
must seem inactive when we are near we must make the enemy believe 
we are far away when far away we must make huu belitve we are near 

We can now see that what Colonel Henderson considers the most practical 
maxim of General Stonewall Jackson, Commander of the forces of the 
South Confederates during the American CivjJ War -the mystification of 
the enemy — was not excluded from the scope or Sun Tzti s speculations. 

Numencal superiority is another important condition for securing 
victory to the past as well as at the present day Suns theory as to 
numbers n that if our force is ten to the enemy a one we ought to 
surround him if ours is five to the enetn) s one we ought to 
attack him if we are twice as numerous we ought to divide our army 
into two and attack the enemy on two sides if equally matched we can 
offer battle if inferior m numbers we should avoid the enemy and be 
on the defensive In a modern war of considerable importance the 
two belligerents are as a rule evenly balanced, the front is extended a 
very kmg way and there is often more than one theatre of war There 
fore, what Sun says may not be applicable to present warfare, but in 
separate battles his theory would suit bold good. 

Another maxim of Sun Tzii 1$ agreed to by most modern writers He 
says If we wish to fight the enemy can be forced to an engagement, 
even though he be sheltered behind a high rampart and a deep trench 
All we need to do is to attack some other place that he -will be obliged 
o relieve appear at points which the enemy must hasten to defend , 
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march swiftly to places where you are not expected Nearly all European 
writers lay it down as an axiom that an offensive army must attack the 
enemy with concentrated forces at decisive points the winning or losing 
of which may decide the victory or defeat of the whole war 

War being the most serious game and endangering national existence, 
should not be used as an occasion for commanders and soldiers to 
show off their courage and ability in order to gain fame for selfish 
ends The only permissible object is to destroy the enemy s army 
and to impose their will on it Therefore says Sun Tzu, the General 
who advances without coveting fame and retreats without fearing 
disgrace and whose only thought is to protect his country and do good 
service to his Sovereign is the jewel of the kingdom 

The battlefield is no place for rehearsal and affords no time for tnal 
Every opportunity is to be used and every step is to be decisive Sun 
Tzu says that the skilful fighter puts himself into a position which 
makes defeat impossible and does not miss the moment for defeating 
the enemy and thus it is that the victorious strategist only seeks battle 
after victory has been won whereas he who is destined to defeat first 
fights and afterwards looks for victory 

This doctrine is exactly the same as Clausewitz s instructions to die 
Prussian Crown Prince that a General must not be content with being 
assured of victory but that he must be bodily and spiritually extensively 
and intensively certain It is well to be sure of victory but it is better 
to be perfectly sure 1 

Again Sun TziS says Attack your enemy where he is not prepared 
pounce on him by surprise There is no necessity for me to expound 
this maxim or to interpret Clausewitz s doctrine of surprise \ minor 
initial attack may not decide a battle but it will produce a disastrous 
moral effect on the enemy On the other band an initial success will 
stimulate our courage and sense of responsibility to its highest pitch and 
rouse the whole body of our civilian population to back our army A 
good example of this is found in the destruction of the Russian cruisers 
at Port Arthur by Japanese torpedoes even before the declaration of war 
Russia had not yet prt pared for war when the) were upset by the 
enemy s surprise attack 

Before leavint, 5>un 1 ?<X I would like to tie allowed to say a few words 
on h» method of employing spies He says There are five classes of 
spies — [a) local spies {£) inward spies (<r) converted spies {d) doomed 
spies, and (?) surviving spies When the five kinds of spies are all at 
work, none can discover our secret system Having local spies means 
employing the services of the inhabitants of a district having mward 
spies means making use ol officials of the enemy by bribery having con 
verted spies means getting hold of the enemy s spies and using them for our 
own purposes having doomed spies means doing certain things openly 
for purposes of deception and allowing our own spies to know of them 
and report them to the enemy Surviving spies finally are those who 
bring back intelligence from the enemy s camp Spies cannot be usefully 
employed unless the employer has a certain intuitive sagacity and they 
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cannot be proper}/ managed unless he is benevolent and straightforward 
Without subtle ingenuity of mind, an army commander cannot make 
certain Of the truth of their reports. 

Having no experience of the spy service I do not attempt to cnticue 
this gospel of spying The modern spy system as shown by this war is 
most elaborately organized and every imaginable means has been applied 
by both belligerents Sun s classification may not be perfect m the eyes 
of a modem cnoc, but we can Wu shingly claim to have had a system of 
espionage two thousand years to advance of Germany ! 

\ contemporary of Sun Trd, Wu Tzfi wrote another book the Art of 
War from which I witt only make a few quotations Wu TzQ said that the 
foundation of victory is good government In peace time it is only with 
an active, progressive Government which develops national wealth educates 
and trains the people and organizes communications, that war preparations 
can be made possible When the trumpets sound and the soldiers answer 
the Fatherland s call >t is only with a prompt shrewd, and zealous ruler at 
the head of the nation bom of a man who has both intellect and military 
prowess to boast of that the Generals and Commanders are willing and 
readv to die for and to win the honour of the counlr> 

This doernue universal') and perpetual!) holds good and though this 
Chinese strategist may be the first mao in point of time to put it into 
concrete language he is not the only man to aj predate it importance, for 
the French Commandant Monsieur C Cohn m the concluding chapter of 
La Transforma ion de ta Guerre asserts that it is cleaxly the duty Of 
politicians to act in conjunction with the military authorities in the way 
which best conforms to die national interests War is always the servant 
of pohe) but once war is declared the Cabinet must not except in case 
of necessity in erfere with the con luct of the Generals in the field Ac 
cording to the modern practice of Continental countries ome diplomatic 
relations are broken off martial law (not military law> is applicable over 
the whole region i f war and the Wax Minister surrenders a great part of 
his office to tre Chief of tbe ( eneral btaflf Good government in peace 
and during war is the first essential of triumphant victory 
Wu Txu s qualifications for generalship are reason preparation deter 
mmation vigilance, and simplicity Courage is needed but courage alone 
which is heedless m encounter and rash encounter which is ignorant of the 
consequences, cannot be called good In war there are four important 
influences spirit ground opportunity and force 
About a century later than Wu Izfl lived a remarkable C eneral Tien 
Tan, command mg tht forces of the Fnncipalitv of fji i, part of the present 
Shantung Province against the invading army of tbe Principality of Yen 
Apart from Lie characteristics of courage determination and ingenious 
planning be employed tactical methods which sound romantic, but which 
bare even been employed tn this war according to a newspaper report 
** After this General had succeeded in enticing the Prince of Yen to call 
back his victorious General Yo I for whom he was perhaps no match, by 
spreading the false news that tbe victor intended to raise his standard 
against his Pruice to the occupied territory, he got together a thousand 
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oxen and fastened sharp swords to their horns and torches to their tails. 
At the same time be painted the skins of these animals with various 
dreadful figures and images, so that those who caught sight of them would 
hunt with terror Having set everything in order he commanded all the 
torches attached to the tails to be lighted and the whole army to advance 
in the wake of these pioneers The oxen and cows feeling the flames 
behind them naturally could not stand still but were obliged to advance 
at the highest speed breaking through every obstacle on the way until 
they died The enemy s trenches were consequently penetrated, and not 
only was the invaded and occupied territory retaken but the Chb Army 
entered into the heart of the enemy s country 

Strange though this method of fighting may appear the following 
telegram appearing in the Observer of June 6 1915 is worth quoting 
A message from Rome to the Petit Partsun says that the Italian soldiers, 
in their attack against the Austrian entrenchment at Monte Corada, em 
ployed wild mountain buffaloes to break the enemy s wire entanglements 
The Austrian garrison who bad retired into the fort situated on the 
summit of the mountam had erected high barbed wire defences as well 
as placed mines for defensive purposes At a certain moment some fifty 
native buffaloes were driven forward by the Italians towards the Austrian 
defences. The explosion of a few bombs sufficed to stampede the animals 
who with their horns and hoofs smashed through the enemy s entangle 
ments In a quarter of an hour the ground was swept free of every 
obstacle and the Italian soldiers were able to march towards the summit 

It has been pointed out by Or f lonel Ciles ( sun Tzu on the Art of 
War p 1 20) that a similar method was employed by Hannibal on the 
road to Casilmum against Fabius Cunctator (Livy xxu ch 16 17) 
The parallel here is really closer as on this occasion it was resorted to in 
the night time. 

Wuh this General I must conclude the so called fighting period of our 
history Immediately after this period came Shih Huang or the first 
Fmperor who succeeded in overthrowing the Chou Dynasty and absorbed 
all the Principalities. Local autonomy was withdrawn and the districts 
into which his Empire was divided came under the direct rule of the 
throne. Under the impression that peace would reign for ever he 
abolished all armaments the conscription system having already been 
abolished by his ancestors some years before This is the first epoch in 
which the fighting spirit of China declined Nevertheless he made him 
self a remarkable ruler by building the Great Wall which was intended to 
shut off all lartars outside the Empire Sir Henry Norman rightly states 
that this wall has never been effective in repelling the Tartar conquerors 
of China but one must remember that a wall if well garrisoned, was 
effective for defence in ancient times. It may have faded to achieve its 
end but this wall even to the present daj as a German author remarks is 
a sign of the htgbest * Kulturstufe 

Thu first Emperor died after a short reign and his son saw the downfall 
of hu mighty Empire which was then divided and held by several 
rebellious leaders, and was finally unified under the House of the Han 
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Dynasty During the strife amongst thtg j^dera after the fall of the Ch^n 
Empire, there was one Genera] whose interpretation of strategy « amanng 
In a battle he ordered his troop* to line a mountain and with their 

backs to the bank of a river across which \ ( here was no pontoon After 
having gained the victory in this battle, he wst. as jced as to the meaning of 
his acting m contradiction to the fundamefy a j principles of strategy 
which taught that for advance an easy road shou be selected and a safe 
path of retreat be provided for at the back of t«, e army The General 
bo’dly replied that u was only by putting them in a Heath-trap that soldier* 
could be encouraged to seek a place of survival A kn lOW ] e dge of human 
nature is essential to a General and this Ceneral grasped v ,t m an exceed 
rnglf adventurous way ^ 

The two Han Dynasties the former and the latter 206 b c. to a d 221 
saw some years of peace but the Tartars and the Hsiung i^ u constantly 
threatened the Hans who despatched several expeditions to sut^j uc them 
and the Hans succeeded in sending an expedition to modern'. Tonquin. 
The downfall of the later Han Dynasty was followed by a divisi(f ;Q of the 
Empire into three kingdoms which division was again a source of s truggle 
and bloodshed These kingdoms lasted from 221 265 a shorij but 
exciting epoch Apart from the success of various eraioent Generic in 
fighting between the ktugdoms a General Chu ko Lian b conquered an( j 
annexed the kingdom of Burma, and hts method of conquest was | m ost 
romantic . 


The king of Burma was a match for the Chinese Ceneral in obstinacy t 
if not in fighting capacity After he had been captured the first time \ the 
conquering General tried to convince him of his own superiority and 
tested his sincerity towards the conqueror The conquered captive r\ em 
bowed to him and declared that it was only on account of hts being 
unduly mystified m strategy that he surrendered had he previously^ been 
aware of the actual fighting strength of the conqueror he would neveilf have 
become a pr soner The General set him free at once, and offered tet wa g e 
another batt!** to determine his fate. They did so and the Burmese* King 
was a second time taken prisoner Once again he pleaded that was 
only due to 2 slight mistake in bis tactics that he met with the mii $b&p, 
and he was ready to wage another battle if be were released The General 
consented at once and captured the conquered king aj,ain after a battle. 
Once again be was released and recaptured The same tragedy 
repeated seven tiroes until, after the seventh battle, the king refused**- \ 0 
be released. . 

The epoch of the Three kingdoms gave us not only a record of gre&t 
battles but also a record of curious uses of strategy Space does not allow* 
Of my going into them ] 

This epoch vks followed by the two Chin Dynasties (265 420) whsen % 
was followed by a period of division between the North and the South ofj 
China (420-618) During this time various chieftains and kings outside 
the Chinese boundaries invaded the intenor, some succeeded other* 
failed. Rulers of alien origin occupied some parts of the country and 
natives occupied the rest. After a senes of battles, Li Yuan, the founder 
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of the T'ang Dynasty reunited the Empire and brought it under the rule 
of bis bouse. 

The T ang Dynasty (618 907) is one in which the greatest poets and 
artists were produced most of whom were sentimental and tired of war 
fare. None the less internal trouble occurred many a time a Korean 
expedition was sent, Turkestan was attacked once, the Turcoman territory 
was invaded and made a part of the Empire Moreover the T'ang Dynasty 
adopted the system of universal service and all the peasants were liable to 
serve in the army But, contrary to the Emperor's expectations that it 
would afford him protection the dynasty was ruined by military anarchy 
and the overweening arrogance of army officers. With the downfall of the 
T angs, China was split into a number of more or less independent States 
from 907 to 960, when it was united under the Sung Dynasty 
The Sung Dynasty is remarkable for its encounters with the people 
outside the wall The Mongols who were our enemies six hundred years 
ago are our fellow-citizens at the present day They have been absorbed by 
the Chinese and intermarriage has to a certain extent united the two races 
They in virtue of their traditional ability to fight would contribute 
largely to the strength of the Chinese Army if they were properly 
organized 1 he recollection of Genghis Khan is stamped on the European 
mind and makes them dread the possibility of a new Yellow Peril 
arising from the Chinese of whom the Mongols are a part But before 
entering into the life of this Khtn I must mention some important events 
of the Sung Dynasty It is during this penod that the region now 
occupied by the Province of Szechuen was conquered and the present 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces annexed to the Empire 

1 romtncnt Generals abound into whose biographies and doctrines of 
strategy we cannot now go but a poem by General Yo Fei who is now 
worshipped as a War God and whose maxim as a statesman was that 
civilians should be ashamed of receiving improper money and soldiers 
should have contempt for death may be worth reading and his spint may 
be thus revealed The poem runs 

In ray rage m> hair lifts up the helmet 

I lean against a balustrade 

While the pattering rain is going to stop 

Raising my thoughtful eyes 

I cry aloud towards heaven 

And burning thoughts rise up in my soul 

At the age of thirty to me th» official dignity is dust and clay 
Cloud cover# and moon shines on the three thousand mile way 
Let me not idly wait until my youthful locks turn white, 

Nor waste my time in ustless repining 

The shame of the Ching k'ang penod 
Is not yet avenged 

The deep indignation of us public servants, 

When can it be removed? 

I riding in a warrior s chariot, 

Shall break my way through the Ho-lan mountain barner 
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It is my stern resob e to feast upon the brutal barbarian 3 flesh. 

And smilingly to quench my thirst with the blood of die Huns 

Wait and see us from to day 
Restore and repair our ancient Empire 
And then appear in triumph at 
Our Emperor s Palace Gate. 

Now to come to the hfe of the first Mongol Emperor Genghis Khan. 
His success m ruling China is not so attractive as his conquest of Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia After the victories of his youth over the rival 
Tartar and Turkic tnbes which peopled the borders of his Mongolian 
patnmon) and over the King of the Keraites, Y\ ang Khan, who was known 
as the Prester John of Asia, he was proclaimed the Emperor of the Mongols 
the Tartars and all the northern races of Asia. During the twenties of the 
thirteenth century the whole country north of the Oxus and the Balkh the 
cradle of the earliest tradition of the Aryan race was ravaged and ruined 
by him Many rich and populous Persian provinces on the shore of the 
Caspian Sea fell under his rule An expedition was sent to Delhi and 
several Ind an provinces were conquered After the fa 1 of the Crimea, 
the near region to be invaded was rhat of the Russian whose army was 
assembled on the Dnieper to meet the invading foe Having routed the 
Russian army and occupied Great Bulgaria and having glutted himself 
with booty and massacre Genghis Khan returned to Mongolia To use the 
words of a trench scholar M Pierre de la Croix this Great Khan laid the 
foundation of an Fmpi e greater in its extent than those possessed by- 
Alexander or Augustus began his conquests with fewer forces than Cesar 
excelled all his successors put together in the numbers of his victories and 
deserves to be entitled by historians the Sultan of the Mongols and 
Tories, the Conqueror of the World, the only King of Kings the Support 
of Pnnces the Master of Thrones and Crowns 

The Mongolian Dynasty in China was superseded jn 1360 by the 
Chinese Ming Dynasty who again, were conquered by the Manchus in 
*6*8. Formosa and Corea became part of the Chinese Empire at the 
accession of the Manchus. Turkestan the territories of the khaikars 
Tibet, and part of Central Asia were either made tributary or their rebel 
Uoos were suppressed by the Imperial troops We did not lack bravery m 
fighting the Europeans but we did not possess ihur skill m the manufac 
hire of armaments We were naturally at a disadvantage having only 
sailing ships to oppose to ironclads and cavalry to withstand cannon fire 
Here I end ay historical survey 

One objection I must now dispose of ft will probably be said that, 
however picturesque the art of war and the records of ( binese battles may 
be, they are aPer all things of the past Every civilized nation can boast 
of something ancient, but that which is most valued it what has survived 
to the present day Nations me, they grow they bloom, they decay 
hod they cease to be-” China, though the has not decayed, has no mill 
tary strength compared with a modem armed State, taking her area mid 
population wto consideration This I wtU explain, and I shall also venture 
to predict her future military development 
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Apart from the Empire of the conquering Mongols, which extended from 
the China Sea to the Dnieper and from Siberia to the Indian Ocean the 
Manchu F mpire was perhaps the greatest ever recorded m history Cochin 
China, Burma Corea, Formosa were at one time tributary to as and m 
addition to China proper we held as we do at the present time Outer and 
Inner Mongolia Manchuria, Tibet, and Turkestan including Iii as com 
ponent parts of the Empire Four fifths of the area of the vast Asiatic 
Continent was under one ruler and his frontiers were well defended. The 
Emperor Kang Hsi after attaining his majority m 1671 devoted his 
energy to advancing our culture and promoting the study of our literature. 
Let us remember that it was this Emperor who gave the Roman Catholic 
Mission a foothold throughout China It was again this Emperor who 
first introduced European science and art into the curriculum of a Chinese 
scholar After His Majesty s death during the two reigns lasting more than 
a hundred years peace and solidarity reigned over every corner of the 
Empire and prosperity was enjoyed by every one of his subjects It 
was only natural that this uniquely extensive possession and excessive 
peace and happiness should hate an enervating effect on the warriors 
Briefly the case was this to borrow the expression of an American states- 
man — we were then too proud to fi^ht Assimilating our position to that 
of the Roman Empire, we were too civilized to struggle Consequently 
mishaps befell us wnen*vtr we had to combat an) European armed 
nation 

Throughout the latter part of the nineteenth centurv in spite of the 
production of scho arl) ( enerals like 1 seng kuo-fan and Hu Luw the 
people were alarmed at the idea of warfare and their minds were imbued 
with the fear of death These fears were increased bv the massacres of 
the 1 aip mg Rebellion and the saying that no good m in ever became a 
soldier Moreover the standing arm\ consisted mostly of Manchu troops, 
whose fighting strength was exceeding!) doubtful Such a people would 
be easily preyed upon by any stronger power 

Will the effect be to annihilate the fighting p wer o China? The 
answer is decidedly \o Such a state of things is not peculiar to the 
Chinese 

1 he defeat at Jena marks the beginning of the modern Prussian Army 
and led finally to the unmcation of the lierman Empire the victory of 
Tnfalgar accounted for the Britons unconsciousness of their external 
danger and their unpreparedness lor this war Ever since the overthrow 
of Bonaparte every citizen of the British Empire has been possessed with 
the ideas of wealth and happiness The Victorian era was the most 
peaceful and splendid recorded in British history Apart from some 
minor conflicts here and there warfare was a thing of the past and the 
sword was nearly rusted The public were absorbed in the enjoyment of 
the delicious and palatable fruit which industrial and commercial activity 
brought within their reach \\ ith the abolition of the duel people refused 
to settle their differences except by their reasoning powers Physical 
struggle was something bejond their grasp or imagination Trettschke 
was right in saying that British supremacy was only a sham 
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Nevertheless since the outbreak of this war Bntons have not suffered 
from the want of manly spirit. Men full of a sense of duty are ready to 
answer their country s call killing the enemy as they would beat their 
opponent on the tennis court meeting their death with an ordinary 
London joke holding the command of the seas against the mightiest gale 
and the heaviest waves, and exposing themselves to numerous kinds of 
danger — mines submarines aircraft — with the indescribable boldness and 
coolness which is added to their usual joy and humour In spue of Lord 
Roberts s criticism that British soldiers do not possess much initiative 
they have shown much tenacity and endurance, and have left their sweet 
hearts arras without many tears Steel m bullets out Court ladies have 
abandoned their dancing and comforts for the sake of turning out shrapnel 
The long period of peace has not in the least impaired the Briton s valour 

Why should one suspect that the Chinese who have been peace loving, 
would utterly lose their fighting power? Quite the contrary it is only a 
peace loving people which has done everything in accordance with 
justice and reason that will use its iron fist most forcibly once it realizes 
dial peaceful means are of no avail in dealing wiih perversity and 
injustice Moreover Newtons First Law of Motion holds true m 
psychology and politics To every action there is reaction The 
reactionary force is sometimes stronger than the original acting one 
History has shown that a mighty and militant power always comes out 
of a humiliated nation 

Ever since the twentieth century peace ui China has given way to 
chaos, and the love of peace has yielded to the fear and hatred of 
humiliation Reason and justice have been trampled to pieces before 
stronger bands However vast an area and however gorgeous a 
natural defence our Ahmghty God has given us Chinese many of our 
Gtbraltars have been robbed by burglars with revolvers in their hands 
from thetr civilian owners That which is most essential to us for 
national defence and consequently for national existence is not in our 
own hands. The treacherous Western philosophers have turned the 
world upside down with tbeir fictitious and illusive statements. The 
stronger ones are not only unashamed, but think it glorious to rob the 
weaker ones of tbeir possessions The vast Comment of Asia which 
we Chinese inhabit, and have possessed from time immemorial, it 
threatened with the domination of some alien races 

Should this world conflagration restore to the human race reason and 
justice — which is unlikely— we shall be glad to retain our peace-loving 
habit and to jom m the moral and scientific development of the world 
Should war be the only means of achieving our defensive ends let us 
prepare for war by ail means and at any cost With a population of four 
hundred million souls, working harder than any other nation, and liavuig 
a physical vigour equal to that of the most warlike races, you if you 
judge us from our military history including the brilliant campaigns of 
the Mongols, will see what we can do to our foes who dare think of 
humiliating us. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

* Thire would not appear to be much room for romance in the prosaic 
details of a highly technical profession dealing with mathematical deduc 
tions and land measurements, said Sir Thomas Holdich in the mtroduc 
tion to his lecture before the Indian Section of the Society of Arts, 
January 13 on The Romance of Indian Surveys But the story he told 
was full of adventure and daring and although the maximum of fact was 
packed into the allotted hour the audience held almost spell bound, 
entirely forgot to be restless The progress of a great scheme for the 
accurate mapping of India and the attainment of a full knowledge of her 
vast resources has been accompanied by a tide of adventure on the fringe 
of internal work, which has resulted w a record of geographical enterprise 
unsurpassed by the three great geographical nations of the past — Spain 
Portugal and Holland. Beginning with Captain Keeling who first visited 
Surat in 1607 and practically opened up the way to India, Sir Thomas 
told of many adventurers who followed — Hawkins who journeyed to the 
Court of the Great Mogul, and enlisted his favour for English commercial 
enterprise on the western coast of India Burns, Wood Rennell Lamb- 
ton, Everest, 1 ynch Jones Rawlmson Malcolm Pottinger Tanner and 
others also the Indians who have done such fine work — Nam Sing, 
A K, Kmthup Sheikh Mohtudm Small wonder that with these 
names the lecture was full of adventure and romance Sir Thomas ex 
pressed keen regret that the collection of the logs and journals of many 
ancient manners outgrew the means of storing them and were lost, and 
that when the India Office inherited the records of the old Company in 
i860 tons of literary material were turned out, but certain journals, maps 
and charts have been missing ever since The first surveys of the Persian 
Gulf were made between 1820 and 1830 in the intervals of slave-trade 
suppression, pirate hunting commerce extension and the establishment of 
British supremacy in the Gulf Not less remarkable stones of wdd and 
venturesome adventure survive of the survey of Mesopotamia. The work 
earned on by officers of the Indian Survey, amid dangers and difficultica 
In Mesopotamia, said Sir Thomas, may well be regarded as an impensh 
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able record for the old Indian navy After his account of transfrontier 
explorations— for instance those of Burns to the Khanates beyond the 
Gxtis and Ml ood to discover the source of the river— Sir Thomas said 
that such explorations were discouraged by the Indian Government, as 
irresponsible travellers mi^ht involve a frontier expedition and serious loss 
of life to uphold the sacredness of European life on and bevond the 
borderland This pohcv however cuts two ways — it discourages unim 
portant notoriety hunters but it curtails the po«. ability of obtaining vain 
able information \\ hen we contrast our inherent fear of complications 
arising out of indiscreet exploration with the method actually pursued by 
Russia dunng the same period, or which would most certainly have been 
pursued by Germany bad she been in our place we begin to doubt whether 
that official policy of excessive caution was not misplaced Indeed when 
we started the great Afghan War m 1&7S we found it very much mis 
placed, added Sir Thomas, for the loss of life entailed by want of 
topographical knowledge was sometimes deplorable The India of to-day 
he declared wnh its hotels and its telephones ns motors and electricity is 
fast becoming unromantic and prosaic, but there 15 romance enough in the 
records of the days of early researches Nothing he said has been done 
that is more thrilling m its way than the passing of our Indian triangula 
non nght through and over the Hunalavas to a junction with the Russian 
survevs so as to bnng Pctrograd into d reel measurement with Cacutta 
Te ling of he oanng dash of a frortier survev party urder Sheikh Mohiudm 
into the deserts north of the Helmund, sir Ihomas pointed out that 
only one man escaped dea h from thirst and he ca ned the unfinished 
map wound under his kamrbund so preserving it from damage He was 
picked up unconscious b) a passing \fghan from the id e of the moist 
bed of a pool wh ch had probably saved hts life 1 hat western frontier 
u the very home of romantic adventure still but it is by no means usually 
connected with the Indian Ordnance Survey 


“Central Mesopotamia was the subject of Mr Perceval Landon $ lecture 
to the Centra! Isian Society last month and he pointed out that one has 
to speak of the country with uncertainty Cheek h\ jowl the o»d jostles 
the new the bncks of Nel uebadnezrar were used by French engineers to 
build a modern dam Ancient prejudices and magnificent hospitality 
still continue but there is nothing the Arabs of to d-iy love so much as a 
short railway journey sixteen in a compartment- perhaps among the ruins 
of Carcbenush So long as man exists said Mr Landcn the muddy 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigris will continue to offer him their 
priceless gifts and no sod can produce greater or more frequent crops 
than that of Uksl long fallow levels The plans of Sir Ml illiam MVillcocks, 
tome of them earned into effect are not fully understood or alternated 
by the average Union as they deserve, but they will eventually turn Meso- 
potamia into a second and greater Egypt by reviving m newer and better 
forms the old system of irrigation The British Empire and the whole 
civilized world owe a debt of gratitude to Sir William hts scheme, for 
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sheer benefit to humanity ranks with that of De Lesseps. Mr Landon 
outlined the route of the proposed Bagdad railway be thought that the 
part already in working order might, despite great gaps be of some use to 
tbe Turks for the transport of munitions but apart from its military and 
political value Mr Landon has no faith m the possibility of its competi 
Iiod commercially with the nvers It cannot be finished until after the 
war and that will he a different chapter m its history Tbe lecture was 
illustrated by interesting lantern slides, some of which showed recent ex- 
plorations, and the fatal effect of the air on the sun baked clay bricks and 
Mr Landon expressed the hope that the treasure chest of this great land 
would be unlocked by British hands and Us contents be distributed by 
them to a waiting world 


Speaking on the Strategic Geography of the British Empire at the 
January meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute Dr Vaughan Cornish 
insisted on the importance of the Persian Gulf as a more vulnerable 
position even than Egypt for the Power dominating the Gulf controls the 
Indian Ocean and guards the gates of India Persia he described as a 
corridor country on the line from Constantinople to Indta if it were 
left in the possession of Germany the question of the defence of India 
would arise in a new form Germany s efforts to raise trouble in Persia 
and induce the I crsians to throw in their lot with the Turks in Meso- 
potamia throw light on Germany s intention of obtaining control of the 
eastern shore of the < ulf as the necessary accompaniment of a naval base 
at koweit Port Said is a stop preventing access from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea Port Said and Aden are a double stop securing com 
mumcation across the Indian Ocean The advantage of our occupation of 
the delta of the Tij.ro and Euphrates is of capital importance for securing 
Our sea communications across the Indian Ocean, and for the defence of 
the Indian frontier by our land forces The distance from Constantinople 
to Quetta is practical^ the same as from Moscow to Quuta but if Ger 
many dominated the Persian Gulf, Karachi would be her nearest point of 
attack on India Mr Mackinder M P spoke of the importance of Persia 
and the campaign in Mesopotamia Dominance by sea must be supported, 
be argued by a land force on the farther shore to prevent the enemy from 
bolding tbe shore bases , the Expeditionary Force m France and Flanders 
u necessary to the North bea Fleet so it was vital to hold not only the 
Persian Gulf, but to land forces on the enemy s shore beyond the coast 
line. Lord Sydenham presided at tbe meeting and declared that the 
Kaiser s dream of Eastern dominion would fade as Napoleon s had done 
but the vital factor would be a powerful British navy In Napoleon s time 
armies were smaller there were fewer good roads, and communications 
were restricted the strategic value of railways in Europe made it more 
difficult to cut communications and large armies made turning movements 
more difficult hence trenches from Flanders to the Alps demanding 
artillery for siege warfare, as in olden times Lord Sydenham considered 
that economic pressure would play an important part in ending tbe war 
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The coft y ci MUsopc of the Orient Literary Society last month brought 
together Orientals m a wide sense, including, in addition to Indians of all 
creeds, Japanese, Egyptians and others, as well as many British fhends 
who sympathise with the aim of the Society, which is to introduce 
Eastern literature and poetry to the West The singing of Ratan Den 
(Mis Coomaraawamy) was much enjoyed, and the rest of the programme 
included recitations in several languages also Western music The Society 
holds its meetings monthly at Prince Henry s Room x 7 Fleet Street > the 
President is Syud Hussain 

The birthday of the Prophet was celebrated in London by the Islamic 
Society in a gathering at the Hotel Cecil which was partly religious, partly 
sociaL Portions of the Koran were read and Mr A l usuf All gave a 
very interesting outline of the life of Muhammad and the influence of 
Islam in history Lord Headley was present, and in a brief speech 
expressed the hope that London would soon possess a mosque worthy of 
Islam Some classical Japanese dances created a great impression 
Dr Pollen recited in English, and other friends in several Oriental Ian 
guages 


The eighty-sixth anniversary of the Brahmo Somaj was celebrated in 
London on Sunday January 23 There was a religious service m the 
morning, and in the afternoon at a largely attended meeting including 
Indians of all creeds and British friends, the Rev Walter Walsh D D 
and Sir Krishna Gupta gave addresses 


Ratan Devi s second concert at the ^Eolian Hall attracted a large 
audience, and aroused great interest. Classical songs were sung, os well 
as Kasbrnm folk songs Dr Coomaraswamy again gave explanations of 
the music, as also of the classic Japanese dances given by Mich 10 Itow 


Phe Union of East and West did good service last month in giving a 
dramatic rendering of Chitra, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, at the 
Grafton Galleries, London. The poem though adapted from the ancient 
Indian epic the Mahabnarata," sets forth an ever new question, and, in 
the education of a gul on the same lines as a bo> touches a note which is 
distinctly dominant id these days. ‘ Chitra proved to be more a recital 
than a play full of dramatic action but its special interest was well 
sustained Miss Mona Limerick played the title rdle Mr Esm< Percy, 
who took the part of Arjuna, is a member of the London Scottish. A 
contrast was the amusing play * The Maharani of Arakan, adapted by 
Mr George Calderon from a story by Sir Rabindranath, and its fun was 
heartily appreciated Mr Wbelen, who presided, made an interesting 
speech on Indian drama 
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The short visit to this country of Sir All Imam, ex Vice President of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, has aroused great interest, and be has 
been entertained by the London Indian Association and the National 
Indian Association These social gatherings have afforded him oppor 
turn ties which he warmly welcomed of meeting many old and new friends, 
British end Indian and he was deeply touched by the cordiality with 
which he was received Sir Ah as was pointed cot by the President of 
the London Indian Association had expressed his faith in the formula 
* I am an Indian first and everything else afterwards and m his official 
as well as his unofficial life he bad not deviated from that principle 
Communal considerations had never obscured his vision for him distmc 
lions between Hindus and Moslems did not exist In his fidelity to this 
faith he sustained the traditions of a famous family and a great province. 
Sir All s expression of gratitude and appreciation was accompanied by the 
declaration that to meet friends of all nationalities within the Empire gave 
great hope to all who looked for the drawing closer of the bonds which 
unite ibtm The Indian songs sung by Mrs Maude Mann and the 
English songs sung by her in the Indian manner were keenly enjoyed and 
appreciated 


The National Indian Association did not forget the lonely students on 
Christmas Day and arranged a very enjoyable evening for them and other 
friends the programme included old English games Father Christmas, 
and a Christmas tree on which were hung bags of Indian spices Three 
or four days later the usual Christmas party was given and was largely 
attended Professor Inayat Khan and his musicians gave Indian music 
which was keenly enjoyed there were also two dramatic sketches and an 
exhibition of conjuring 


At the Wednesday afternoon At Home ” of the Association at which 
Mrs \ C Sen and Miss Rosanna Powell are hostesses every week two 
special interests have been enjoyed the welcome to Sir Ah Imam already 
mentioned and the story of the heroic work done by British women in 
Serbia In the most simple yet enthralling manner Mrs Aldndge told her 
experiences as a member of Mrs St Clair Stobarts hospital units and of 
the special work done for the civil population in the lull between the 
fighting when the Austrians were driven back and the final attack on 
Serbia which ended with the great retreat Mrs Stobart had the happy 
inspiration of making use of the trained women doctors and nurses who 
accompanied her by establishing civil dispensaries in country districts 
within forty or fifty miles of her military hospital at Kraguijevatz Serbia 
has been so depleted of her medical men by her years of war and by 
typhus that the civilians are suffering severely The simple but effective 
camp dispensaries which were established were centres of healing and 
consolation to the distressed people and that women were able to carry 
out this splendid service was a stiU greater astonishment to the patients 
who came from great distances when they heard of the skill of the British 
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women This peaceful service however, was disturbed by the nearer 
approach of renewed warfare, and the dispensaries had to be closed Then 
followed days and nights of unceasing work for the wounded Serbian 
soldiers who had had to face the huge guns of the enemy and cover the 
retreit Finallj the great trek began, the whole people moving westwards 
and the enemy close on their heels hor seven weeks the British women 
tramped with the stricken people across plains and over mountains, in 
mud ram snow and blizzard sleeping out m the open sharing food ard 
clothing On reaching the Adriatic coast, the British women were taken 
by steamer to Brindisi then came a quick journey through Italy and 
France to England Never will they forget the horrors of that long trek 
out they have left behind m the hearts of the Serbians a memory that will 
never fade of how British women rendered heroic service and shared 
their sorrows. 

At the Women Fvplorcrs dinner given at the I jeeum Club on 
January 31 Mdtle Mane de Czaphika was one of the ^ Jests of honour 
She is a Polish lad) a scientist wh after gaming dipt in is and distinctions 
m her own country at tbe Lntver itv of ttarsaw catnt to stud) at the 
School of Economics ( London University) aid at Oxford ''he was 
Hmted bv tbe University of Oxford 10 be the Under of an anthropological 
research expedition in Siberia in 1914 15 and has rece tills returned after 
eighteen months of most successful work She is the fir t woman to be 
appointed leader of a icientific evpedt ton and is now busy collating tbe 
results. She was accompanied bv men and women scientists, and in spite 
of the difficult irS of transport arising out of the war all specimens etc 
have arrived safely as well as the members of the expedition Mrs Hinders 
Petrie was also a guest of honour and s joke of the beauty and fasem ition 
of Sinai and the wotk done with her husband m that lonely land Miss 
Ccaplicka it may be added is lecturing m vinous juris of the country on 
ber work in Siberia, and al«o on l oland and us history in tbe latter lecture 
she points out that the Poles are in the unhappy circumstances of fighting 
in three bc-li gereot armies- German Austrian and Russian — and that they 
are calle i upon to lay waste their own land 


Tbe original Islamic Socie > (founded in »886) commemorated the 
celebration of the birth of the Holy f rojihet of Islam at the Imperial 
Hotel, Russell Square on Saturday January *9 Speeches were made by 
Professor Lion, m a on The Life of the I rophet The Spiritual 
Teachings of Islam ” by Mouloi F M Sayat, va 11 * The Practical 
Teachings of I lam by M M Kassimofi; Esq a recitation of 4 AI 
Amin " by M A G ha net, Esq The Esoteric Teachings of Islam, by 
Professor fnayat Kban Sufi The Influence of Islam on Humanity by 
Dr Syed, H R Abdul Majid i u d , Barrister at Law Mr M W 
Homo Ally proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair and thanked all the 
goests of tbe evening and friend*. 
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The following is a list of the present office-bearers of the Society, the 
office* of which are situated at 46 Great Russell Street 

President Dr Syed H R Abdul Majid LL.D,, Barrister at Law 
V ue- Presidents Ah Hikmat Nahid Bey M M Kasswnoff, Esq, 
H Omar flight Esq Mouloi F M Sayal m a b t S A Khan Esq 
Hon Secretary M W Hassan Ally Esq 
Joint Hon. Secretary M A Basith Esq 
Hon Treasurer M M S Lakhesar Esq 
Joint Hon Treasurer M A. Ghanee Esq 

Committee Professor M Sana ullah, b-a. Professor Inayat Khan Sufi, 
M E Abdul Latif Esq Ahmed Hamid Esq W ahid ur Rahman Esq 
a a. Aziz Qutab Esq ba Barnsterat Law Quart Abdullah, Esq 
b-a. B t Suleiman Schleich Esq S M Karim Esq Barrister at Law 
Hon Solicitors John fucker Esq Edward Dalgado Esq m a. 


In a paper on Biblical Criticism in East and W est read before the 
Anglo Russian Literary Society on February 1 the Rev J StevensOD B D., 
said we cannot estimate the debt which we owe to the East for some of the 
most intrinsic elements in our life and thought to-day Civilization sprang 
from the Euphrates Valley as far a«s we have learnt by the discoveries of 
the past seventy years. In no department of learning is our debt greater 
than in the matter of the textual cnticism of the New Testament The 
preservation and transmission of the text the combining of the books into 
one volume the early revisions of the text the quotations of the Fathers, 
early examples of liturgical uses chapter divisions, all come to us from 
this fascinating part of the world. Cnticism of the text began in Alexandria, 
and was continued in Syria and by Jerome it died out as the Roman 
Empire waned and was again revved in the West at the period of the 
Renaissance bmee the year 1516 when Erasmus produced his Greek 
New Testament the science has e\ er gone forward till to-day some 4 000 
Greek manuscripts and as many Latin manuscripts besi es versions in 
Syrac, Latin Coptic Armenian Ethiopic Gothic Slavonic, etc., have 
been discovered, examined and collated Scholars like Bentley Bengel, 
Gnesbacb, Wcstcott and Hort, and Scrivener besides many others, have 
■pent their live* in order that a text of the Nlw Testament may be produced 
which will be as near as possible an exact representation of the work as it 
left the hands of the original writers 
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THE FAR EAST 

Ah Irishwoman in China. By Mn De Burgh Daly Colonial Edition 
{T w«ntr Lauru Ltd) 

After Dr Christie’* Thirty Yean m Moukden (reviewed m our July 
nnmher for 1914) this is, perhaps, the most readable book on Manchtma, 
covering as it does the troublous periods of the Boxer revolt, the Sino- 
Japaneie War the Russo-Japanese War and ithe Republican revolution, 
ia the thick of which the authoress was, and all of which are depicted to 
ut m ootkac with deft and womanly touches by Mrs. Daly 
It appears, from her account (which, however it not always easy to 
unravel), that as Miss French she first sallied forth from * Odd Oureland 
to China m 188S (having received some medical training previously}, m 
order to take up a women s hospital subordinate post at Nmgpo There 
is a certain banality about the description of what was to her a novel 
voyage, and this part of the book may be Judiciously skipped in these busy 
<l*y% as it is apt to prejudice one against the more informative and deserv- 
iag portioct describing Manchurian experiences Tbe illustrations covering 
the Ningpo chapters are mostly reproduced native Cbmese sketches of 
local industries aod street scenes. These will perhaps interest the general 
pttbbc, if only as local curiosities, more than actual photographs would do, 
but h mat be stated that the subjects (as described in English at foot) do 
not always tally with the tell tale Chinese inscriptions on the pictures 
themselves, which Mrs. Daly evidently had not yet teamt to read* Her 
nature! batory tt sometimes a tnfle at fault, not to menhob her attempts to 
reproduce local di a lect . For instaoce (p *6), the am A (pronounced fa 
Curtooese stm-Iat, and therefore known as such to foreigners everywhere 
la China through their Canto n es e cooks), is not a ** kind of sea-trout,*’ but 
a shad, sad at Ningpo it is known by the not very eu p honious name of 
which h their way of saying or season fish," 10 called b*- 

onaao between May and September fe visits Ufa Chinese given. I oooe 
iroa^dooe with my h»ds( wdglaog shoot si* or eight pounds) during « 
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wo flood at K ewtatog. Sometimes the Nsogpo people call it the bug 
« reallf the Abu* JRetvmi, sod, it would seem not of the Salmo genu* 
atalL The u Kv*kwa* (p. 3*) a certainly not* “peach or plum blossom,” 
but is the well-known Oleafragrans u fully described by Bretschneider In 
describing the Nmgpo varnish (from a tree common all over die 
Ysngtie Valley), Mis. Daly describes how it gives a sort of erysipelas “ rf it 
gets into a cut or abrasion It is much worse than that Some people 
cannot “abide” it, or abide with it, even with their whole unpunctured skm. 

1 remember in 1878 how the U S. Consul at Cbinkiang having once so 
suffered after his diningroom had been varnished, carefully avoided 
entering any house where he even sniffed this varnish On p. 36 Mrs. 
Daly not only expresses doubts about the Chinese eating dogs and rats, 
but she adds that she never came across even a native who had seen such 
meats exposed for sale. Naturally unless one travels south as well as north, 
(me misses many strange things for instance, unless one visits Amoy it 
is not likely that human milk will be seen exposed for sale. At Canton 
44 spatchcocked rats exposed for sale are as commonly seen as “ autum- 
nal leaves in Vallambrosa, whilst the shop where certain parts of the cat 
are eaten, chiefly by old men is known in the City of Rams to all visitors. 

2 myself once bought an edible puppy from a cage be was a true u wonk,” 
with tongue and palate M as black as your hat * a splendid fighter and 
he followed my sedan-chair eight miles a day for over a year through the 
narrow, crowded streets. Again (p 6a) ladies at Nmgpo axe warned fay 
the authoress not to step over the yoke of a sedan chauyas it might bring 
ill-luck. This is a universal superstition, and particularly if (in Mancha 
times) a woman strode over a prostrate man s pigtail a woman may 
not 4 bestride any thing belonging to a mere man s personal dignity but 
she may stride over anything she likes when only women s rights ” are 
touched 

ft appears that after a few yean work at Ntngpo Miss French decided 
to many die Pott Physician Dr C C de Burgh Daly who in 1903, 
finding that his many activities at Nmgpo still fell short of bis willing 
scope, applied for the post of Port Doctor at Newchwang, and accordingly 
Mrs. Daly now transfers her narrative to the northern port, where, off and 
on, the seems to have been eighteen or nineteen yean, and to her expen 
eaces in Manchuria including flying visits to Moukden and other stricken 
war fields. This is by fer the best part of her book, and it leaves upon one 
the impression that her judgment has by this time ripened and her mmd 
considerably broadened , yet even here there n often a feminine tncon 
sequence (here meaning 44 want of sequence ’) observable It is often 
difficult to make sure whether any green event ts actually taking place, or 
4 id once take place or wilt take place when in due course, she comes 
fa the course of further travels to describe the why and the wherefore of 
ft This little defect runs throughout the whole book. For instance (on 
p 6*h there were no railways, still less were three telephones, at the 
than she seems to write about , on pp. 75, *©*, events “spoken of* or 
44 Mentioned fa previous chapters" are developed, on p tut pottle 
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Japanese officer " some time after the war, 0 seems to escort her through 
forbidden Port Arthur places at a period when her visa to that centre 
suggests the tune before or doting the Russian occupation. In fact, 
there is an air throughout of charming feminine looseness, mdefimtenetss, 
and irresponsibility, redeemed perhaps, by the freshness of her remarks, 
which, if occasionally inaccurate are m the main just, sympathetic, and 
sensible 

There is naturally a great deal said about the plague. She calls the 
peccant animal to which that dread disease is traced the tarobagon 
or musquash whilst Dr Christie in his book styles it the terbagan, a 
kind of marmot. In connection with this temble pneumatic plague, 
which disappeared as suddenly and mysteriously as it came Dr Daly’s 
services were, of course invaluable On p 276 Mrs. Daly mentions with 
gratitude the noble services of an unknown young British engineer who 
assisted the lamented Dr Jackson at the time when the latter gave up 
his We for his friends It certainly is remarkable if as Mrs. Daly says, 
“I cannot find any mention here or elsewhere of the self-sacnficing 
work of this brave engineer , and as the Viceroy Siliang so generously 
recorded and acknowledged the services of Dr Jackson someone ought 
to find out and record the name of this young engineer for the benefit 
and example of posterity On p 270 the authoress points out that 
“ diavolo ” was known (as most things) in China long before that play 
thing became furious m England, but that it is called Great wasp 
is quite another question In Peking u ts called Tou frung-chu which 
seems to mean bhake the empty bamboo [chunkj, and if it is true 
that the buzzing sound causes it to be connected with the wasp” 
{making) at Newchwang, then it would probably be Drive the wasp, 
and not Great wasp the word ta in the presumed combination to 
ma-ftug meaning to hit or dnve about, at well as great. Thu how 
ever is a point for local gossips 

Mrs. Dalys experiences amongst the Russians were on all occasions 
pleasant and she gives a very fair and just account of their many lovable 
qualities and warm beartedness, as contrasted with the cold brutality of 
the Germans — of whom however she only speaks by hearsay In spite 
of her own husband s scepticism as to her capacity to get along” with 
Russian, she seems to have acquired quite a useful little smattering of 
that language, and when she quotes a sentence or two of it she doe* 
so with reasonable accuracy She had four trips to the * distressful 
coumhry * and back during her twenty five years wanderings — once vta 
Siberia, once by the Red Sea, and twice vta the Pacific and Atlantic She 
nearly lost her life on the last occasion, when the Emfrtu ef Britos* 
firrf&ded with a collier and had to go back to Quebec and abandon her 
voyage There are a fur number of misprints and topulks m the 
b«>k perhaps the most original ss Tertian Quid M (p 79). The moat 
serious ts “the temble massacre of Parting Fu* (p 179), evidently 
a mistake for T ai-yfian Fe m the neighbouring province of Stan SI The 
Pao-tfog troubles mere quite minor tn comparison . — E H- Patten. 
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A PAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR 


THE COST OF ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA JAPAN 
AND U SA 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC REVIEW " 

Dear Sir 

My attention has been drawn to an article m the 
January number of the Modern Review " by mv friend 
Lala Taj pat Rai entitled The Cost of Administration in 
India Japan and the United States of America * in which he 
states that the Indian administration is the most costly m 
the world He cannot possibly mean that because, in 
spite of high salaries to the officials of the upper grade it is 
after all, the cheapest per head of the popu'ation as shown 
in * Truths About India (the publication of the East 
India Association) It is there shown (page ioo) that the 
cost of administration per head was at that time in India 
6s. 4d whereas in japan it was 13s 4d and in the 
United States of America 54s 7& It seems therefore, 
that the cost of administration even m Japan is more than 
double that of India 

It must be admitted that the salaries of American 
officials of the higher rank are extraordinarily low as com- 
pared with those prevailing in Great Britain, so low, indeed. 
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that one cannot help thinking that they must find some 
compensation especially as the cost of living in the United 
States of America is notoriously higher than in this 
country 

It must also be admitted that the lower ranks of the 
Indian Service (especially the police) are underpaid even 
yet, in spite of constant small increases It is not true, 
I believe that they do not receive an allowance on account 
of a nse in prices, or that such allowance is confined to the 
higher grades of the Service and I am sure the author 
does not mean to say that the condition of the lowest 
official is so miserable as to justify corruption He 
probably means that it is some excuse for corruption and 
even that is not true because, of course the real remedy 
is resignation No one is obliged to accept a salary on 
which he cannot live, and when he does it is only as a 
stepping stone to something better just as people do 
everywhere. 

Yours faithfully 

J B Penninoton 
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APPOINTMENTS TO THE ClVJL SERVICE OP INDIA 

The Secretary of State for India in Council desires to make it clear that 
the purpose of the Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
is to render possible, during the continuance of the present war and for a 
period not exceeding two years thereafter the appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons who have been prevented by the war and cod 
sequent developments from entering by the usual Open Competition, 

I Open Competitive Examination 

The Annual Open Competition will continue to be held under the 
normal conditions but a greatly reduced number of places will be offered 
for competition while the war continues 
Any person not engaged in military or naval service who desires to 
enter the Indian Civil Service must enter for the Open Competition, full 
particulars of which can be obtained from the Cml Service Commissioners, 
London W Candidates must be natural born subjects of His Majesty 
and, except in the cases described below must be between the ages of 
22 and 24 on August 1 in the year of examination Any candidate who 
has served in the Army or Navy for three months subsequent to August 4, 
1914 may deduct three months from his age and any candidate who has 
served for more than three months may deduct one year from his age. 
This concession extends to certain forms of service rendered with the 
armed forces of the Crown in a non combatant capacity provided that 
the employment has not been on ordinary commercial terms. Particulars 
as to the exact terms of the concession can be obtained from the Cml 
Service Commissioners 

For entry to the examination to be held in 1916 application must be 
made to the Civil Service Commissioners before June 1, 1916 
Not less than one-fourth of the persons appointed to the Indian Civfl 
Service dunng the period in which the Act of 19x5 is in force must be 
admitted through the Open Competition. 
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a Appomtmtnl without Examination 

Under die special powers conferred by the recent Act. the Secretary of 
State in Council will fill by nomination in the manner described below not 
more than three-fourths of the vacancies during the period in question 

To avoid misunderstanding it is desired to make it dear that those 
persons only will be eligible for appointment by nomination whose educa- 
tional qualifications and character would have qualified them for appoint 
ment in the normal way had they been successful at the Open 
Competition 

\s regards age the Secretary of State for India in Council has pro- 
visionally decided that no candidate will be eligible whose age exceeded 
34 years on August t 1915 but this limit will be open to reduction in 
the light of future circumstances. 

As regards Furopean candidates the Secretary of State for India bat 
stated in Parliament that no candidate would be eligible for nomination 
who had not rendered military or natal service during the present war, 
and that his prebent intention was not to make nominations until the eod 
of the war when a strong representative Committee would be constituted 
to consider and report on the qualifications of the candidates. 1 be Com 
mittee will be guided by rules made under the Act which will specify the 
conditions of eligibility such as age limits, length of military service 
cducat on and the like 

The Secretary of Sta e also stated that m view of the curtailment of 
the number of posts oTcred for competition he propose*, as an exceptional 
measure to nominate such number of Indian candidates from among those 
who appeared at the Open Competitions in 1015 and later as may be 
necessary to bring the number of Indians appointed during the period to 
the Indian Civil Nerv ce up to the average numbvr successful during the 
preceding ten years No Indian candidate will be appointed by nomma 
tion unless he has competed at the examination, and has been certified by 
the Cml Service Commissioners to have shown luraseJ to Ik possessed of 
the educational qualifications necessary for appointment under normal 
conditions to be eligible in respect of health and to be of good moral 
character 

India Office, 

January 1916 
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T he following has been handed to us for publication by 
the Imperial Institute 

PULP FOR PAPER 

AV IMl FR1AL OFPORTUNm 

The decision of the Swedish Government to prohibit the 
export of wood-pulp calls attention to the enormous extent 
to which this country has preferred to rely on Sweden for 
this commodity while all the time the resources of the 
British Empire if adequately developed are perfectly 
capable of supplying all our demands in this direction 
Swedish wood-pulp is produced from the soft coniferous 
woods such as the various kinds of fir, pine and spruce 
and in Canada and Newfoundland huge areas of these 
woods are still untouched, the present employment of this 
timber for paper-making purposes being on a scale which 
compared with the natural resources of those Dominions 
for the purpose is quite trivial 

Many other parts of the British Empire are moreover 
capable of supplying paper making materials A greai 
variety of these materials have already been mvestigatec 
at the Imperial Institute, and hardly a month passes with 
out fresh British sources for the raw material for paper 
making being brought to light 

In Central and Northern India, for instance, enormous 
vol viu Q 
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forest areas are covered wrth waste grasses, which are at 
present of little or no economic value. At least half a 
dozen different types of these grasses yield a pulp of first- 
class quality In the Mysore district the forests already 
explored would yield 60 ooo tons of grasses per annum for 
paper-material purposes. Large tracts of bamboos are 
also available m various parts of our Indian Empire for the 
same purpose, Lower Burma and Southern India being 
especially nch in this respect Factories for working 
bamboos for paper have in fact already been established in 
the East in Japanese Formosa and m French Indo China 
Trials on a commercial scale have been carried out with 
success at a paper mill in India but the development of the 
manufacture has been hindered by the war 
British Africa offers an alternative paper making material 
m the elephant grass of Uganda, a perennial grass 
occurring m a wide zone across Tropical Africa, which is a 
source of great annoyance and expense to agriculturists in 
that Protectorate. A first rate pulp was prepared from this 
grass at the Imperial Institute The commercial prospects 
of any scheme for an industry would, of course, depend on 
the expense of manufacture and transport. The necessary 
chemicals and fuel for manufacture are available in East 
Africa. The supply of “elephant grass'* is practically 
inexhaustible, the land on which it is grown being now 
regarded as bush 

Other promising paper making materials which have 
been reported on by the Imperial Institute come from the 
Sudan, South and East Africa, British Guiana the Feder 
ated Malay States and the British West Indies, where at 
Trinidad, a factory is at work turning out pulp from the 
sugar cane residues, hitherto used only for fuel 
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St Jamits Thtairt — u The Basher ” By Clifford Mills. 

Now u the basher is a man who takes hfe very easily , has many prm- 
leges and few responsibilities if he is at all threatened with the latter, be 
passes them on adroitly he is a very bad worker, and a very good friend 
He is moreover in this particular play, interpreted by Sir George Alex 
ander, and his name is George de Lacorfe But he has a grandmother 
the Duchess of Cheviot, who every year on his birthday presents him 
with a beautifully bound volume The History of the de Lacorfe * He 
never reads it but places the uncut tomes together on his bookcase, where 
together they look like some Encyclopaedia Bntannica." He u fond of 
Diana Talbot, but sees no reason why his second cousin Richard, the black 
sheep of the family should not have her and the dukedom The problem 
set us by Clifford Mills is how to instil ambition and passion into George 
the Basket It is soon apparent that Diana will create the latter bat what 
of the former ? There is of course, the un worthiness of the second 
cousin the constant preaching of his grandmother and other relations, but 
what is it that gives the driving force? Why his valet It is he who reads 
the history of the de Lacorfe to improve his mind, it is he who inspires 
him with chivalry and romance (though cashiered in the process). And so 
George makes good. He mames the girl on the day appointed for her 
wedding with Richard, he decides not to pass on the dukedom, he satisfies 
for the first time his grandmother 

Sir George played the hero with his customary skill Mr Bridges Adams 
was excellent as Richard The return to the stage of Genevftve Ward, as 
the Duchess was most welcome Will there be baskets in future? 

fits Majesty S Theatre — M Mrs Pretty and the Premier (a Comic Play of 
Australian life). By Arthur H Adams. 

At a time like the present, with the magic word Anzac on the bps of 
U particularly apposite to have plays on the London stage which tell 
us something of hfo in the great setf-goveromg Colonies. Australian plays, 
in the popolar imagination, are expected to deal ehieily with Bush hfe but 
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beit we hate something quite different We bate not a distant ranch on 
an everlasting plain, hot the hub of the continent — to wit, the Premier s 
Room at Parliament House And a Prune Minister on the stage — that is 
indeed rather new Moreover it ts not Downing Street — that would be a 
bold dramatic expen men t, perhaps too bold — but it is— well, in the Anti 
podes. The play therefore exercises a double fascination 
Now the Premier of the Labour Party » a misogynist, and a lady the 
wealthiest estate owner m Australia, hides in his official room to get an 
interview but Calls asleep. He finds her conducts her out The 1 Press 
find it out, demand an explanation, backed up by the leader of theOpposi 
non. He tells them the truth — “A bit thin isn t it ?" quoth they (and even 
his Chief Whip agrees)— so he tells them a he She is my wife (sensa 
tion) Then he must satisfy them by producing her in three days, bo 
here 11 a nice kettle of fish. But, after all, that was the only way he could 
save his party What matters that u the lady in the case * is engaged to 
die leader of the Opposition, that be himself is totally inexperienced in 
proposing? He wins her ill the same, and she proves her devotion to her 
new husband once for all by entrapping hts political opponent into the 
Premier's Room, and preventing him from bearing the division bell in a 
snap division when it all depended on one vote Mr Arthur Bourchier as 
the Premier was a great success, and Mr Murray Camngton as leader of 
the Opposition was also effective. Miss Kyrle Bellew *s the ranch-owner who 
began by protesting against his new Land \cts, and ended by marrying 
him, was very pleasing Dix his private secretary of the wondrous 
phrases, who must never leave him (otherwise disaster) was amusingly 
acted by Norman Page. 
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YOAN SH t KAI AS HWANG-TI 
By E H Parker 

The most determined well-wishers of China, as well as the 
admirers and defenders of Ylian, must admit that there are 
certain Gilbertian touches in the opera data by him ne 
quid repubhca delnmenti capiat There will be plenty of 
ground on the other hand, for shouting lo tnumphe as the 
action narrative proceeds but meanwhile a sop of comfort 
may be conceded to the Jeremiahs and the pacifists of 
the Far East in yielding this much against him The new 
Emperor who it must be remembered is only and only 
wishes to be a constitutional monarch and claims no 
heaven sent autocratic, or absolute power — indeed he 
expressly dtschi ms all three — had already as President, been 
rather effusive with his titles, decorations and orders 
foreigners as well as natives had been liberally doused 
with Excellent Crop (civil) and Striped Tiger (military) 
orders each in four or more degrees of rank China is 
not, still less is Yuan responsible for foreign newspaper 
translations and the former term as a matter of fact, refers 
to an auspicious incident in the founding of a new dynasty 
or era 3000 years ago, whilst the Carved or Striped Tiger 
(chariot) also refers to certain imperial regalia introduced 
by a new dispensation of 1,700 years back Whilst amusing 
our serio-comic imaginations at poor struggling Chinas 
expense, we must, therefore, not omit to reflect how the 
VOL. VIII R 
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European legends of the Garter or the Golden Fleece 
would lend themselves, when translated to the witticisms 
of a mischievous Chinese literary wag When the unfor- 
tunate Admiral Chfeng was cruel!) assassinated at Shanghai 
in November last, Yban, in his fidelity to the memory of 
a trusty servant prompt!) created him in hereditary 
Marquess, with (quite a new thing for China) a perpetual 
grant of 3,000 mu (about a square mile) of good land the 
eldest son now therefore, enjoys both title and estate This 
generous but impetuous hit was evidently off YUans 
own bat for his counsellors promptly asked in severe 
official form what precedent source or justification there 
was for creating a noble under the Constitutional Law of 
the Republic The rcpl) was Let the patents and other 
formalities be exactly as under the late Manchu dynasty for 
the present The very last mandate Yuan signed as 
President was one conferring upon Confucius LXXVJ 
(who thus east!) beats in countabiht) ' the Princes Henry 
of Reuss) the rank of K Un-wang t or Prince of the Second 
Class corresponding in general idea, perhaps, to the graded 
German Furst as distinct from Prtnz Confucius and his 
ancestors had already through several d> nasties and for 
many centuries been hereditary Dukes practically the only 
exception to the strict Manchu rule that no Chinese could 
ever be a Duke or Prince or marry a geboren Manchu, 
although swarms of Mongols, Turks, etc were freely 
admitted as being marriageable to these exalted honours 
Then came a week s holiday for the New Year and on 
January 6 appears printed in triumphant red ink the first 
number of the Government Gazette to introduce the new 
reign style M of Hung kten or Great Constitution and, 
accordingly all mandates issued subsequently to the Con- 
fuoan affair of December 31 (te last day of the fourth 
year of the Republic) bear dates tst, and to the 5th day of 
‘♦Great Statute (for there never was a Chinese word equiva 
leal; to * constitution and statute has been adapted 
for that purpose to and into the official language since 
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ContuuLK iht 76th Hereditary Duke since the 11th century 
made Prince on the 31st December 1913 Bom February 1871 
His son born Oi toiler 1906 

This photograph was presented by Confucius to a Catholic 
Priest who sent it to the wpttr of this paper 
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the yew 1905, when, after the verts reprimands of Japanese 
defeat and the consequent desire for popular support, the 
idea was first seriously discussed) Thus Yuan, who from 
first to last makes use himself of no self glorifying imperial 
phraseology, and m no way modifies the modest shape and 
almost democratic wording of his mandates as evolved up 
to date ingeniously combines the old idea of a reign title 
attached to the personality of a monarch with the idea of 
an impersonal constitution which may go on for ever no 
matter who may be yuan shot* or 4 head of the State " — 
an expression he freely makes use of in explaining his 
status He pays no heed whatever to the fulsome expres 
sions indulged in day by day and bit by bit by his faithful 
lieges in crescendo scale such as sacred glance' ‘all 
highest, ' 4 your Majesty 4 heavenly decision, and so on , 
he does not even protest when the coiled dragons' ( ue 
undisclosed genius) services are depicted by his acclaimers 
how he first raised a true army, how he defeated the 
intrigues of 1898 , how he prevented the completion of the 
Boxer fiasco how by conciliatory action he got rid of the 
foreign armies of occupation, and started a grand career of 
Chinese reform at Tientsin how he insisted there on 
educational reconstruction and the immediate abolition of 
the futile degree examination fetish how he was ordered 
up from his viceregal Tientsin post to take charge of foretgn 
affairs at Peking in 1907 and to act as general adviser how 
he then persistently advocated in the face of reactionary 
opposition a National Assembly, local and town councils, 
financial and educational reform and a 4 trust the people 1 
policy generally in a word, how he performed all those 
meritorious services which the writer of the present 
article has enumerated and insisted upon to five previous 
articles already contributed on this subject to the Asiatic 
Revilw since the year 1912 He never brags or blusters 
in the style of Der Susse There is only one instance in 
which Yuan, whilst ignoring servile nonsense actually 
protests and it does him high credit , he says {Decern- 
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ber 18) that he notices with pain how hts old colleagues, 
military and civil, are, one after the other beginning to say 

your subject* He adds * True I (he never says We) 
have become Prince or head of the State, in spite of my 
innate un worthiness but this is because the dangers of the 
time require it, and the people see it and approve it , still, 
1 have m no way the pretension to be on a par in quality 
with our ancient Emperors and must beg my old colleagues, 
at least, kindly to refrain when addressing me officially 
from the use of the expression *)our subject In 
another mandate he refers to the discover) by Europeans 
of a fossil dragon in a cave near the treaty port of Ichang 
and says he will be pleased if this discovery should on 
further inquiry turn out to have genuine scientific import- 
ance but he ridicules at the same time the suggestion 
made to him that it is Heaven s omen of the uncoiled 
dragon (te disclosed Emperor) and sa>s My only 
omen of fitness is a passion for the welfare of the Chinese 
people 

To return for a moment to our sop thrown in advance to 
adverse critics The wholesale ennobling of high territorial 
officials which took place on December 2 1 was perhaps a 
policy of doubtful wisdom it only because b> its sheer 
promiscuousness it tended when coupled with the previous 
broadcast and almost daily shower in^, upon Chinese and 
foreigners alike of the republican orders and decorations 
above described to make the new imperial honours 
cheap and ridiculous almost lowering thur \alue to the 
level of the absurd Prussian Iron Cross th** absence of which 
now threatens to become a mark of real distinction, bringing 
to mind the well known exclamator) remark of Tallejrand 
when the British Ambassador in plain evening dress entered 
a reception room blaring with decorated French German, 
Russian and other civil and military officials Afats cotttmt 
e’est vraiment distingue f Moreover, the arbitrary dividing 
off into Dukes, Marquesses, Counts Viscounts and Barons 
was of itself calculated to create immediate jealousies and 
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bad blood, for each military or civil governor would of 
course promptly ask Why should A be a Marquess whilst 
I, B am only aViscount ? What have I done amiss that C 
should have precedence of me ? Was I ever a self con 
stituted tutuh? Is my loyalty doubtful* It must be 
remembered that many of the provincial governors actually 
m power are still the original tutuhs who pronounced’ 
during the revolution of 1911 without asking for your 
leave or even saying ‘by your leave In July 1912, 
when Yuan was firmly seated as temporary President he 
officially confirmed most of these appointments and 
thus obtained a solid ground qualifying himself to give them 
orders, which at first he had been particularly chary of 
doing Then his next steps were to grant them special 
leave, arrange exchanges of posts send for them to con 
suit and so on meanwhile he had to deal with several 
revolutions and rebellions run the central Govern- 
ment without cash balances at Peking or remittances from 
the provinces and at the same time keep in hand the 
restive plunder loving soldiery to whom he owed his 
persona] safety From these cautious steps he gradually 
proceeded to the summoning to Peking of doubtful person- 
ages (Ts ai Ao the present arch rebel in Yun Nan was 
one) the unavoidable whitewashing’ of peculators and 
blunderers who at least had been thoroughly loyal to him 
but ;who had in decency to be removed the getting quietly 
rid of old friends {like T‘ang Shao 1 for instance) who were 
unable to follow his policy on party grounds the breaking 
up of squ ibbling parties whose internecine strife threatened 
to wreck the whole Chinese State and the dealing with 
other jealousies and unexpected hitches both native and 
foreign Isai Ao was particularly keen for instance m 
driving away the British on the Burma frontier Small 
wonder therefore that when almost every prominent man 
has rendered or thinks he has rendered, services of some 
sort positive or negative this casting among the promiscu 
ous crowd of an apple of discord in the shape of a brand 
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new graded ‘-nobility should be regarded by even his 
most determined well wishers as savouring of a boomerang 
polic) likely to recoil upon the thrower The graceful 
creation of an O M kind of limited order upon four old 
cronies stands upon a different footing and involves 
nothing more showy or expensive than an autographed 
portrait All these four men are above the tinsel glitter of 
a coronet three of them are ex Viceroys and the fourth 
is Chang Kien a man very well known in Shanghai who 
has during the past ten years consistently declined high or 
lucrative office and has busied himself chiefly with com- 
mercial and industrial progress, railways improvement of 
rivers and canals popular representation economical develop 
ment and so on Li King hi s last post was that of 
Viceroy m Yun Nan whence the Republicans ejected him 
in 1911 and where his passionate anti British polic) had 
for some time much anno>ed Prince k. mg besides leaving 
the quarrelsome legacy to Tsai Ao who caused similar 
embarrassment to the President in the summer of 1912 he 
was {probably for this reason) ordered to Peking to serve 
m well-paid inactivity as Inspector of ill Chinas 
frontiers Li King hi is too wealth) as the most pro 
minent senior survivor of the Li Hung chang family to 
care for empty titles and probably really needs the favour 
or support of Yuan less than \ uan does that of hi n he is 
therefore a nasty man to be up gainst ind monover 
he has no particuhr repute for uprightness the other 
members of tht Li family are dark horses for the 
moment Su Shi ch ang and Chao I rh stm were both 
Viceroys at Mukden {1905 1909) both of excellent rtpute 
the latter was also Viceroy in Sz Ch w in when his brother 
Chao Frh ftng was conquering Tibet The last named was 
murdered as Viceroy in Sz Chwm during the revolution 
the accomp my mg photograph of the event w is t iki n by 
an eye witness Su Shi Ch ang (Secretary of St it ) and 
Chang Kicn were both suzed with the diplomatic din* ss 
when Ylians imperial chrysalis was developing and that 
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it must be confessed is rather a bad sign especially as 
nearly the whole Cantonese group — none too loyal at any 
time to any but local interests — are now left out in the 
cold Thus it seems plain that however much foreigners 
»n the interests of trade and the Chinese people generally 
in the interests of peace and order may approve of Yuan s 
action there still seem to be not a few of his own friends 
who view the situation with misgiving Ytians whole 
career however is almost without a flaw or unofficial 
censure so far as recorded history goes and it is probable 
that in consenting to become constitutional Emperor he is 
really rather the unwilling, or perhaps fain the honestly 
willing instrument of the powerful military domination that 
supports him centrally and provmcially and he sees clearly 
that, oath or no oath, he must ride the tiger or be eaten 
by the animal Of course no jealous rival or vindictive 
enemy will admit this of him but the writer thinks it 
likely to be so 

It is remarkable how little is known even m China about 
Yuan Shikais official pedigree. His uncle or great 
uncle Yuan Kiah-san appears in official history as an 
active agent in suppressing the rebels in 1862 1863 
amongst other things he was successful in impeaching the 
imperial Manchu Generalissimo Sh&ngpao, who was sus 
pected ol acting in collusion with Miao P ei-lin, the leader 
of the so called Nienfei branch of the Taipings This uncle 
or great uncle died in 1 86 0 as Imperial Commissioner in 
the war and titular Viceroy of Transport His eldest son 
Yuan Pao-h&ng was a genuine literary man, and also a 
member of the Hanhn Academy there was another son 
Yuan Pao ling who was nominally a minor member of the 
Grand Secretariat at Peking but does not appear to have 
attuned official eminence The elder brother did good 
service against the Nienfei both with the father and after 
the fathers death receiving reward for his own special 
services in 1868 after which he was detached to assist the 
distinguished Vicero) and Imperial Commissioner Tso 
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the time and the one tooth grim warrior Chang Shu-shgng 
(see China Past and Present * Chapman and Hall, 1903 
p 102 for the writers experiences of this Viceroy) was 
during the hundred days mourning temporarily acting for 
Li at Tientsin but in the winter of 1884 Yuan Shi*k ai, 
then serving under or with General Wu Chao yu, was the 
first to report to Tientsin the second Corean massacre 
news of which was immediately wired by Li Hung-chang 
to Peking Ytian seems to have been sent for to explain in 
person, for in 1885 he came back to Corea with the peccant 
royal parent in his charge forgiven by the Emperor at the 
instant prayer of his feeble son the King The writer was 
perhaps the first foreigner to interview the King s father 
and Yuan at Chemulpo , descriptions of this interview and 
narratives of other matters connected witn Ytian will be 
found in John Chinaman It was Sir Harry Parkeswho 
had designed a policy for Corea but his unfortunate death 
at Peking removed the master hand and things soon 

went to pieces in consequence 

The real history of the Emperor Yuan Shi k ai free of 
all undue favour and prejudice alike may accordingly thus 
be summed up Son of quite an ordinary man who never 
made his official mirk tn any way connected none the less 
with a family that had done really honourable service to 
the State born in a part of China where all the best Con 
fucian traditions and simple Old China ways are inherent 
jn the soil Yum in 1882 obtained a petty civil post 
attached to the Chinese armies then watching dynastic 
intrigues in Corea. Being of a naturally direct straight 
thinking courageous and democratic frame of mind he fell 
in easily with the Admiral Generals somewhat original 
notion of kidnapping the King s father, and being (then) a 
good lookm ft young fellow and a nice man to chat with 
evidently struck Li Hung-chang as being just the person re 
qmred to accompany the repentant old man back to hts weak 
and foolish royal soil There at Soul, Yiian was for the first 
time confronted with a mixed society of British American 
Russian, Japanese, and other foreign officials all amorphous 
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m status and tentative- temporary in action like himself but 
all united b> one common personal sympathy with YOan 
as being civilized beings in parhbus mfidehum For want 
of anything better to do in such a God forsaken country 
as they used to call it most of these officials were intrigu 
ing for all they were worth with the object of not being 
left in case a general grab took place but Yilin kept 
his head through it al! thoroughl) enjoted the fun, and 
impressed at least one individual (the writer) with the con- 
viction that he was straight , but straightness does not 
always pay with diplomatists so Yuan after the writer left 
seems to have been more and more suspected until he had 
ultimately to clear out re infecta so far as Chinese interests 
were concerned After the Japanese War Yuan was under 
a temporary cloud and forgotten he had meanwhile dur 
ing his twelve years service become first a taotai and then 
a Judge In good old Chinese incongruous style the Judge 
was considered a good sort of man to trim up a g< nuinr 
modern army Why not * Lord Haldane had a success 
with his lerntorials Yiians unrivalled experiences and 
confidential chats with foreigners in Corea had taught him 
a thing or two more especially that China was governed 
by humbug — futile examinations ridiculous pigtails the 
barren classics dishonesty national concut military in 
competency nav al corruption etc — and he conseq icntly 
utilized the exceptional knowledge his n iturall) receptive 
brain had absorbed by training a disciplined and paid army 
Then came the incident of 1 898, when a pushing Cantonese 
of the Enver Pasha type in his excessive zeal (perhaps well 
meant) for reform got the inexperienced young Lmperor 
to try and make use of Yuans reall> effective army (the 
first honestl) paid and honestly tra ned army China had 
ever known) to run his aunt mother the Dowager in and 
murder her nepnew Junglu (‘•aid by some to have onct 
been her bo) ish paramour) then Viceroy at Tientsin and 
Yiians military suprfme chief but there was nothing 
doing T and the Fmprror himself was run in f>r lift by the 
irate Dowager In all this Yiian acb J up to the very 
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highest canons of Chinese honour and ethics and the 
writer pointed this out at the time over and over again m 
various books and magazines (1898 1901) always insisting 
upon it that Chinas hope lay in Yuan Naturally the old 
Dowager was grateful and Yuan accordinglysoon found him 
self installed as Governor of Shan Tung Then came the mad 
Boxer affair If Yuan (at the Boxer centre) had joined in, 
things would have gone ill with the Legation refugees but 
luckily despite his personal loyalty to the Dowager his 
anti humbug instincts came well to the fore Accordingly 
he had a score or two of invulnerable Boxers summoned 
to be tested by his own foreign drilled troops in his own 
yamtn , the whole of them were shot dead in spite of their 
holy invulnerability He next arranged with Wu T‘ing- 
fang it Washington to get telegrams through to Peking 
and (aided bv the sensible Junglu at Peking and the Vice 
roy Liu k un vih at Nanking who by the way was another 
straight acquaintance of the writer s) managed with the 
further co-operation of the doctrinaire but by no means 
impracticable Viceroy Chang Chi tung of Hankow to save 
the situation — in fact they drew up a treaty with Shang- 
hai placing foreign trade out of Boxer bounds Up to 
then he was still a youth compared with the other two (he 
was only twenty seven in 1886) and thus for several years 
took is he had to take a back seat in the legotiations for 
reform which followed The whole of the splendid State 
papers of these three Viceroys (Yuan on Li Hung chang & 
death had been promoted as Viceroy) are in the writers 
possession and he therefore knows furly well what he is 
writing about Liu ana Yuan are really the two rare 
birds (honest straightforward men) who have reformed 
China It is a matter of common knowledge attain- 
able by any fort igncr in China how splendidly Yuan ruled 
and reformed during his five years at Tientsin , the results 
are before everyone s eyes there now Tientsin was frankly 
accepted by both Peking ind the provinces as a model for 
alt reforms In 1907 he was sent for to Peking as a 
worrying combination of new Constitution * business and 
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foreign affairs difficulties had proved more than the doctri 
naire Chang Chi-tung (who had been first sent for) could 
effective!) tackle (Liu K un yih had been already dead 
for some years he never would have an> thing to do with 
Peking which place he loathed where his uncouth 
Done spoken dnlect moreover — which he could not 
in the least change — was found quite incomprehensible ) 
Yuan had a desperate struggle he and Chang Chi tung 
became almost personal enemies For his own protection 
be had to run a newspaper of his own and join m a Press 
campaign alike against revolutionists and reactionaries 
Meanwhile the hopelessl) degenerate Manchus thinking 
of nothing but raking in the dollars indulging in concu- 
bines jewels opium etc were drifting from bad to worse 
In 1S98 the Emperor died (probably murdered) just ifter 
the Dowager (possibly, indeed before her) and there were 
good hopes of the Regency which Ydan loyally served But 
female and eunuch influences were too strong for him the 
late Emperors wife was apparently pledged to get even 
and accordingly off went \ uan with a compulsorily sore leg 
home to Ho Nan (1909) Anyone who has closely followed 
his career since he was hurriedly sent for in 1911 by his 
own Manchu persecutors will ^ee how consistently straight 
he has been He tried hi» best to save the dynasty and 
have a Constitution as previously urged in 1907 not 
entirely because he loved or even respected the dynasty 
but because he was Old China to the core ind had an 
honourable and non German type of mind He tried 
hard to persuade the Cantonese self seeking gang that 
China was not yet fitted for a republic , moreover, he 
always behaved from first to last as a chivalrous gentleman 
to the new Dowager (his enemy) and secured the best pos 
sible terms for the Manchus (who, with all their official 
faults, are not bad fellows socially) He has his reward we 
now actually see Manchu baud ions marching from Peking 
and fighting for Yuan igainst Yiln Nan 1 The one time 
prospective heir to the Manchu throne (P ulun) calls himself 
4 your subject and begs him to become Emperor Here 
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comes the crucial point Ylian took the oath Certainly 
he did and meant it So did Mr Gladstone when he 
swore by the nine gods that the British would relinquish 
Egypt But neither of the two w as a Bethmann-Hollweg 
and both honestly meant it Yet after four years of miser 
able Cantonese intriguing (and no Cantonese really cares 
for China as a whole it is only the independence of the 
Kwang region they lust after) party squabbling assassina- 
tion rebellion etc , Yuan at last saw that (as temporarily 
at least everyone foreign native, friend or enemy had 
said) he personally villain or saint was really the only 
individual morally and physically capable of holding the 
fort and anyhow China was manifestly not yet educated 
up to the point of self government. Moreover his military 
supporters saw it and probably insisted upon his donning the 
yellow The mercantile classes and the farmers were sick 
of unrest and even if the official * wishes were a fake 
there was manifestly no other way of taking action within 
reasonable time and without causing innumerable local 
squabble^ The sagacity and prudence of Yuan under 
these most recent conditions has been really extraordinary 
Japanese action is a matter of high diplomacy of which the 
writer knows absolutely nothing and if he did he would not 
say an) thing for J apan has been a true ally to us and nothing 
is further from the sagacious J apanese mind than a treachery, 
turncoating and coarse brutality of the Hohenzollem-Prus- 
sian type Besides we must see that Japan does not suffer 
from German intrigue with Chinese armies But Japanese 
motives aside Yuans consummate deftness and prudence 
have been astounding whether he has deliberately seized 
greatness or had it thrust upon him Ever since January io 
the last four pages of the successive Government Gazettes have 
contained a raisonnte explanation of the whole business 
(about 4 ooo Chinese characters say 8 ooo English words) 
in the shape of a proclamation clearly setting forth in 
sober measured, and deliberate terms the why and where 
fore of the whole business (i) How the monarchy agita 
tion began , (2) how impossible it had proved to change 
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the whole theory of Chinas social system to one of indi- 
vidual equality ( 0 ) how it was absolutely necessaiy to have 
a definite held of ihe State (4) how throughout all 
dynastic chjn b cs Chinas social and government system 
had itmamed the same (5) how with an area of 
40 000 coo it (4 000 000 square miles) and live organically 
different races (Chinese Manchu Mongol Tibetan and 
Turht) it was impossible to govern with a shifting head 
(6) how rebellion after rebellion had bioken out ever since 
the Republic was accepted (7) how perpetual unrest was 
inspired by each pretendtr having his own ideas of a 
superior (8) how progress in all its branches had become 
impossible owing to uncertainty and want of fixity 
(9) how the discrediting of the monarchical idea with its 
dynastic scrimmages is not owing to any inherent defect in 
monarchy but owing to the lack, of a constitution with that 
monarchy the virtue of a constitution lying in the fact that 
a constitutional monarch stands apart from the rathi t and 
acts as a mediator so th it if we establish a monarchy we 
may look forward to a thousand years of the benefits of 
monarchy free from the past defects of monarchy (jo) how 
the essence of it is government by law and not government 
by force It is with tl e->e considerations in his mind (goes 
on the State paper to say) that Mr \ uan feeling his com 
petency and the only person really available is prepared 
to sacrifice himself, and his sons and grandsons after him 
(this is the first hint of an hereditary monarch) ) to the 
constitutional idea which His Majesty thus defines (1) Pro 
gress such as will satisfy all inter* sts (2) entire absence 
of the jo) for one Tamil) regardless of the pt op J c s wish 
idea of post dynasties (3) elimination of the abuses which 
have existed for four thousand years {4) united effort by 
Prince and p» iple If Heaven aid us aft<r sty ten years 
of fair trtal wc miy hope for success and sifcty 

It is to be feared that few foreigners have tiken the 
trouble to read this admirable Stati paper published ofliu 
ally by the Preparation for Pirliament Bureau Its style 
is simple ard dignified there is not a word of twaddle or 
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slavishness in it and before condemning Yiian it is only 
fair that it be carefully read, marked, and digested by 
foreign Powers Meanwhile a thoroughgoing Budget for 
1916 item by item has been published and foreign 
bankers might well take the trouble to study it It shows 
$471,946710 receipts and $471519436 expenditure of 
which $286000000 is ordinary and the rest extra- 
ordinary Divide these totals by ten and you get the 
approximate sterling amounts 

• * * « * 

On February 23 a mandate is issued which considerably 
modifies the situation and the cautious passive action of 
Yuan Shi K ai in leaving all initiative activity to the 
people thus enables him to make a desirable strategic 
movement without too much loss of face He says 111 
effect In view of the innumerable documents and tele 
grams received without intermission from the services 
corporate bodies and various prominent individuals urging 
that the Throne question may be settled without loss of 
time it is easily understood that their patriotism has 
permanent peace and order in \ lew at the same time it 
is always right that those in power should act strictly 
according to the urgencies of the moment Rebellion 
having broken out in Yun Nan and Kwei Chou carrying 
with it disaffection in parts of Hu Nan and Sz Ch‘wan I 
am deeply grieved at the prospect of the suffering our people 
must face Moreover all sorts of malicious rumours are 
being circulated by the evilly disposed in such wise that 
my original motive of saving the people and the State has 
been tw isted into a pretext for a general contest for posses- 
sion and powi r Under these circumstances I cannot feel 
happy at tht prospect of settling the Throne question off- 
hand and have therefore definitely decided for postpone 
ment 1 trust that all patriotic person* governing or 
governed will be able to appreciate this view and mean 
while no further documents or telegrams urging the speedy 
settlement must be submitted to me 
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THE GREAT WORK OF TO-MORROW FOR 
WHICH WE MUST PREPARE OURSELVES 
TO DAY 

Bv C \PTAIN S W Petavej, re retired 

In the midst of our life and death struggle we have little 
time to pay attention to anything but the vital issues of the 
moment still we must bear in mind that war may be followed 
by events e\en more disastrous if we do not start in time 
to prepare ourselves to meet the labour difficulties that are 
likely to arise at some time or other after the cessation of 
hostilities. We none of us know what will be the economic 
situation after the war We shall, of course ha\e great 
arrears of manufacturing to make up and enormous 
material damages to repair all demanding labour but we 
cannot say what will be the total result of such gigantic dis 
turbances of ihe labour market as will occur and as we can 
not know we should be guilty of criminal negligence if we 
left matters to chance Apart from our duty to those who 
have fought for their country every thoughtful person must 
realize that if the workers seething already with discontent 
are mocked again by the ironies of our social system by 
seeing unemployment, poverty and privation come m the 
tram of peau t their cup is likely to be filled and there is 
no saying into what rash adventures they may be led 
Social reformers are divided m their councils, but our 
hope lies in the fact that we can appeal to the soldiers to 
take their own problem m hand Though, as far as we 
are aWe to foresee, there will be work enough for them at 
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first, a reaction will set in sooner or later and there will be 
hard times 

Now, many of the soldiers best friends have long recog 
nized that we should form industrial reserves’ in which 
all time-expired men would have the option of serving and 
in which they would be employed producing the main 
necessaries of life for themselves Their reserve pay 
would supply them with a small cash wage whilst they 
were still learners The organization could also earn some 
money by supplying something to the Army or doing 
other work for the public The men would be able first to 
learn a trade and then to work for a time to save money 
for a start If their start proved a false one and they 
failed they would be able to return to a suitable trade for 
a fresh start An organization engaged principally in pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life for itself is not limited as 
regards the amount of labour it can employ, as a com- 
mercial concern is which has to find purchasers for what 
it produces 

* Industrial reserves open up many possibilities of in- 
creased military efficiency and of very great economies 
The advantages have been well recognized by distinguished 
soldiers including the late Lord Roberts who gave his 
support to organizations advocating this plan in slightly 
different forms * At present howev er we are concerned 
with industrial reserves simply as the only way of putting 
an end once and for all to the scandal of discharged soldiers 
crowding the ranks of unskilled labour and often of the 
unemployed 

The question of the possibility of making industrial 
reserves * entirely self supportirg is, fortunately placed 
above all controversy The Swiss have made a self con- 
tained organization pay, though employing only tramps, 
vagrants and prisoners There can be no question, therefore, 
as to whether we could do it with our discharged soldiers 

* The Educational Colonies Association, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S tod the Soldi en Land Settlement Association. 
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Now, dealing with the problem as it presents itself to-day, 
tt is, of course, evident that we could not get “ industrial 
reserves * suddenly into full working order even by taking 
factories over and adapting them as we have now learnt 
to do on an emergency It would probably be a good 
deal more than a year before such reserves, so hastily 
formed could produce foodstuffs lor themselves to any 
appreciable extent Possibly also owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining enough land, they would not produce much of 
their own meat or even wheat until they had ranches 
and farms m Canada 

But this difficulty is merely theoretical and vanishes 
when we look at things practically In this wir we have 
called upon young men to leave their vocational training 
to serve their country So we must make arrange ments 
to give an industrial training to all of them who ask for it 
It would be nothing short of a fraudulent evasion of our 
duty to push them out on the industrial world during toe 
trade boom that is likely to occur at first, and to leave 
them after that to do the best they can as unskilled workers 
Obviously the cheapest and from every point of view 
the best way to give them some industrial training is to 
supply them with raw materials — wheat to grind into flour 
and make into bread live stock to convert into meat 
leather and woollen goods and other raw materials to work 
upon under the departments of the Army skilled in the work 
so providing for their own needs A few comparatively 
would do the industrial work for the whole and the rest 
could be employed preparing land and buildings for the 
use of the military organization so that by and by it would 
form a practically self-contained industrial unit In the 
meanwhile there would be improvement values to be placed 
to die cred t of the * industrial reserves On a fair 
valuation of improvements they should be self-supporting, 
if not self-contained from the very first 

Besides this duty whtch we can do only by means of 
industrial reserves there are others the war will leave us 
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which can be done infinitely better by their means than in 
any other way By far the best thing to do with men 
who have been partly but not wholly disabled would be to 
employ them in a military organization of that kind where 
they would have the comradeship of their fellow-sufferers 
and the sympathetic regard of all Finally, m ‘'industrial 
reserves ’ we should be able to give sure employment under 
model conditions to widows and orphans 
Service in the “ industrial reserves * could be made very 
attractive to many soldiers as it would be a continuation of 
regimental life, only with more freedom and with industrial 
employment predominating Occasional military exercises 
however would be both beneficial and popular Many 
would elect to remain soldiers on those terms, even if there 
were plenty of openings at first for employment outside 
and a nucleus organization would be formed ready to be 
expanded to meet probable future emergencies 

Thus, to be prepared to do our duty to those who have 
fought for us in this great crisis and (most elementary duty 
of all) to be ready to meet an only too probable economic 
and social storm that may sweep away our homes if it finds 
us unready we need some people who will take the trouble 
to get to know and make generally known what has been 
accomplished abroad in the way of self-supporting and 
nearly self supporting technical training and who will make 
themselves acquainted with some of the most elementary 
facts of modern industrialism which will show them that the 
larger an organization producing necessaries for its own 
workers is the easier its task because the better it can 
subdivide and organize its labour and especially the better 
use it can make of unskilled workers 
We shall need, m order to start our industrial reserve 
people experienced in the particular methods, both in 
agriculture and in other production of necessaries, that are 
employed where a very large proportion of the workers 
are unskilled but it is quite clear how we could supply 
that need 
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The Swiss, I repeat, have made even men under sentence 
for vagrancy self-supporting by employing them in this 
way, so that we could certainly obtain very excellent result 
with school boys. Nothing could be more evidently use 
ful at the present time than to give boys that work 
and training in improvised farm schools which would be 
the foundation on which to build, later the organization for 
soldiers. It would not matter if their lessons were largely 
sacrificed to the practical and to training, as they could be 
kept m this organization (their earnings increasing rapidly) 
until they had attained the required standard of education 

After making ourselves acquainted with the facts — the 
Associations already mentioned have been formed to supply 
information about them — we must make them known not 
so much among social reformers who too often will mereh 
suggest some other plan supposed to be better and leave 
matters there, but among soldiers who will take a practical 
view and appeal to the nation to do something of the kind 
for them That is the trump card we have in our hands 
and everything depends on how we play it Steps are 
being taken now to provide holdings for soldiers who, on 
their return, want to become agriculturists. Those how 
ever, will be a small minority We need also an industrial 
tram/ng oiganization and city of refuge for all The fate 
of the Empire, we must remember, may depend as much 
on the way we disband our great armies as it did on the 
way in which we brought them together 
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By J B Pennington i c s (retired) 

Mrs Besant is, I am sure quite incapable of deliberately 
misleading an) one even about her b<tte noire the present 
Government of India under which she has lived so long 
and I hope in comparative comfort but the effect of her 
speech in seconding a resolution at the meeting of the 
National Indian Congress held in Bombay last Christmas 
(as reported in the January number of the Indian Revtew) 
would be to create a belief about taxation in India for which 
there is really no foundation whatever in fact She is right 
no doubt m saying that the margin for any increase of 
taxation m India was some time ago (and is still to some 
extent) comparatively narrow but after all this margin is 
more ample in these days than might at first sight appear 
1 he surplus produce of India (actually exported) was 
valued at about .£160,000000 before the war (almost the 
full value of the gross produce of the country as estimated 
by the Dadobhai Naoroji some forty years *go) and surely 
this is a taxable margin of very considerable dimensions 
when we consider that the Government at present takes 
only about one eighth of this surplus as Land Revenue 
which of course includes the rent in all Ryotwan Districts 
E ven the late Mr Digby whose estimate of the produce of 
India probably surpassed all others tn its wild exaggeration, 
came to the conclusion that about 60 out of the 240 mil 
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lions of British India (a goodly proportion for any country) 
were fairly prosperous, and therefore, I suppose, fairly 
taxable. Speaking generally they are the only people who 
can be said to be taxed at all because the Land Revenue 
which is paid by a great number is more in the nature of a 
rent than a tax pure and simple 

But Mrs Besant goes on to say (relying on the late Mr 
Gokhale and others, but again gi\ ing no reference), that 
‘ taxation of a country (su) trenches on the subsistence of 
the labourer * whereas if there is one thing more certain 
than another in India it is that no mere labourer (coolie) as 
such pays any tax at all except, perhaps, a few pence a year 
for salt for which, however he would have to pay at much 
the same rate even if it were not taxed at all To say 
that India s production amounts to 22s ahead and that 
taxation, local and Imperial was 5s fd a head m 1910 is 
as grossly misleading a statement as could well be made, 
especially as it is insinuated in the context that every coolie 
pays taxes at that rate, and that the agricultural population 
are in imminent risk of bankruptcy by reason of that taxa 
tton As shown above, the tax on the land (which 1$ 
practically all a purely agricultural person pays) amounts to 
about one eighth of the surplus produce actually exported 
and cannot be more than 5 per cent of the gross produce 
Surely Mrs Besant must know quite well that the 
indebtedness of the Indian peasantry is due to quite other 
causes than the Land Revenue and would be scarcely 
affected at all if the land tax were remitted altogether , 
and yet she puts this indebtedness forward as a reason for 
changing the system of government which she, with 
astonishing confidence, declares actually produces that 
indebtedness* As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the 
people m British India pay practically no taxes at all and 
so far from India being the most heavily taxed country m 
the world as she insists it is “ in proportion to the produc- 
tion of the masses of the people, it is still probably the 
most lightly taxed of all civilized countries, considering 
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what the Government does for the people , because the 
4 masses pay nothing (see u Truths About India,” p 10a) 
She says further, * You must find out the produce of the 
labourer (coolie) and say how much of it you tax/ ' Well 
however much the coolie {qud coolie) may produce, the 
fact remains that he pays no tax at all I say this advisedly, 
because as I said before though he may have to contribute 
the salt tax he would have to pay nearly if not quite as 
much for his salt if it were not taxed at all and under the 
present monopoly system he at any rate gets good salt 
instead of bad My objection has never been to the 
weight of the salt tax which is now negligible, but to 
the monopoly of a necessary of life and the conse 
quent often cruel prosecutions for infringement of that 
monopoly 

Mrs Besant has evidently not taken the trouble to read 
Truths About India especially the first, or she would 
not have spoken as she did on the subject of “ The Dram 
Her remarks on famine and the poverty of India are 
true enough as far as they go but they are not the whole 
truth Much the same proportion of people m wealthy 
England suffer from want of sufficient food as in India 
in ordinary non famine years and perhaps suffer more 
on account of the cold 

What she says about the foreign trade of India five 
thousand years ago may be true she does not give her 
authority, but to speak of five thousand >ears of self 
government in India is surely a joke — unless she means 
that India has had self gov ernment up to date without 
knowing it No doubt the villages do still govern them 
selves to a certain extent, just as they do m Russia at the 
present time in spite of an autocratic Tsar , but that is not 
what is generally meant by self-government in the Home 
Rule sense. 

Lastly, if the test of the goodness of a Government is 
the wealth and prosperity of the people we may well be 
encouraged to go on as we are now doing in India , for 
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India is undoubtedly absorbing an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the world s precious metals and that is, I suppose, 
one great proof of wealth and prosperity (see "Truths 
About India pp 142 167 el passim and p 59 of “More 
Truths About India * ) It may be worth while to reproduce 
some striking figures from the last-quoted work for which 
the British Californian (not I imagine 1 a sun dried bureau- 
crat ) is primarily responsible 

Truly there is a drain out of India, as there is a 
drain out of every country doing business with the world 
but there is also a dram m During the last seventy 
years India has absorbed 2,250,000000 ounces of silver 
or more than one-third of the worlds supply during that 
period. In the last decade she absorbed 720 000 000 out of 
1 820,000 000 ounces produced in the whole world Now 
720,000.000 out of 1 820000000 is nearly 40 per cent 
Is this a proof of increasing poverty ? During the last 
seventy years India has absorbed more than a tenth of the 
whole w orld s production Moreover India s absorption of 
gold is rapidly increasing In the last two years she has 
absorbed £ 35000,000 worth — more than one-sixth of the 
world’s production for those two years 



NIHON SEKIJU JI-SHA 
JAPAN’S RED CROSS ASSOCIATION 

By Charlotte M Salwey 

The Red Cross Association of japan is presided over by a 
Prince of the Imperial Family This society respects and 
conforms to all decisions of the International Convention 
of Geneva, which was originally started m Switzerland in 
1864. 

The headquarters of the Japan Red Cross Association, 
which were built m 1891, are at Shiba Park, Tokio 
Branch offices have been established in many other parts 
of the Empire also at Shanghai (China), in Formosa, the 
Liaotung Peninsula and Mukden In these centres the 
working members are trained in time of peace Here they 
learn their respective duties — nursing patients, dressing 
wounds preparing invalid food and so forth Here they 
attend lectures and receive courses of instruction and are 
present when needed at practical demonstrations and 
surgical operations 

The Red Cross Society of Japan has a standing council, 
the names of which are submitted to Hts Imperial Majesty 
through the Ministers of the Army and the Navy These 
councillors are honorary There are also managers, or 
supervisors, president and vice presidents. A local section 
is established in every Fu or AVn in the Hokkaido or 
elsewhere within the Japanese dominion 
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Each person joining this society, whether an active 
member or not, is entitled to receive and wear a badge or 
medal according to the rank he or she takes m the society 
There are life members who pav down a certain fee at one 
time There are special members, ordinary members 
foreign members Each may display his various decoration, 
order of merit or medal which has to be worn on the left 
breast The orders of merit are of blue red, and white 
enamel on a silver ground in the form of a Maltese cross 
This is of a ver> simple but highly refined design The 
medals of the honorary members are of sil\ er gilt The 
medals of the life members are of silver All are provided 
and mounted with red and blue ribbon The design is of 
Paulowmas, bamboo and phoenix stamped with a small 
red cube cross. Rosettes and buttons of indigo and red 
silk ribbon accompany the medals. When the Hakuauha y or 
original Society of Mercy and Benevolence, was organized 
an embryo badge of a straight red line with a small red dot 
above and below the line was adopted by the active staff - 
but when the Society of Mercy and Benevolence became 
affiliated and absorbed into the Red Cross Society the 
symbol was changed and the conventional Geneva Red 
Cross on a white ground is now proudly worn by all 
the Japanese doctors and nurses This symbol however 
varies slightly from that worn by Europeans. The cross is 
represented with longer and thinner arms which extend to 
the selvedges of the white band which is about five inches 
wide, space being allowed for the Government War 
Office sump to be displayed as welt in black ideographs 
upon the white armlet This armlet is very effective on 
the dark blue uniform of the nurses outdoor or dress attire 
together with the many medals with which the selected 
unit displayed dunng their sojourn among us m England, 
for many of those who were chosen had been under fire on 
battlefields or had rendered special service in some way 
or other 

The War Office of japan alone trams army nurses Tlie 
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reserves, after the hospitals have been sufficiently supplied 
with able units, may take up other hospital work or enter 
on private cases in time of peace But they are bound to 
remain under the entire control of the War Office, and for 
the term of fifteen years, to serve whenever required AH 
the staff must each have received at least three years good 
training before being considered eligible for service 
Added to these rules each female nurse must have been 
through and thoroughly completed the regular course of 
the Girls High Schools in Japan 
When the numerous Red Cross hospitals throughout the 
country are not occupied (that is to say housing the 
wounded soldiers and sailors) they are used as free 
hospitals for the poor with the exception of those wards 
reserved for officers but these are available on payment of 
a small fee for those who can afford the outlay Beside 
numerous hospitals on land there are two hospital ships 
belonging to the Red Cross Society These, however can 
be, and are generall) hired in time of peace as passenger 
steamers 

The Red Cross organization and work it will therefore 
be seen is good and extensive But the foregoing informa- 
tion does not cover its extent Besides the affiliation of 
the HaKuatsha there is jet another auxiliary force at com 
mand which is called the ‘ Ladies Association of Volunteer 
Nurses. This excellent association has placed its services 
and is under the control of the Red Cross Society as far 
as completeness goes, though individual committees carry 
out the business Its members are invited to join from all 
classes and provinces They have to train for the term of 
two years, and when qualified they bind themselves to be 
ready for any emergency, to work among and for the 
wounded and disabled All the work that the Red Cross 
Society and her sister societies have undertaken has been 
prompted, firstly by strong intuitive traits of humanity 
and secondly, by the deepest feelings of devotion and 
loyalty to the rulers of their beloved land 
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So great is the desire to exalt their new-born empire in 
the eyes of mankind, that this humane corporate body ten 
years ago numbered t 127 hi members, 369 surgeons, 171 
dispensers, 2 874 female nurses, 1 544 male nurses, and 176 
business officials* It is now calculated that one in every 
forty five Japanese belongs to the Red Cross Society 1 
These statistics speak of the grand unity of thought work 
and desire that animates the nation With this statement 
before us it cannot justly be said that Japan is indifferent 
to the sufferings of humanity or to the distress of her 
soldiers and sailors who are called upon from time to time 
to make great sacrifices or to even lay down their lives for 
their Emperor their brethren, and their country The one 
strong test above all others that is raising this nation in the 
esteem of the world, is that oneness and concord that exists 
and grows, and finds fruition on occasions of vital concern 
and national anxiety 

Of later years vast fields of discovery have been ploughed 
in the prosecution of medical and surgical science The 
subject of sanitation particularly for the troops, has been 
thoroughly dealt with with good results diminishing the 
fearful epidemics of the past Small pox which ravaged 
villages to an enormous extent since the adoption of 
vaccination has wonderfully decreased and the name of 
Dr Jenner has called forth the deepest reverence I 
believe I am right in stating that a statue to the memory of 
this discoverer adorns Japan at the present d i> When we 
remember the prohibition and strict rules that were placed 
on the importation of foreign books to Japan on many 
vital subjects particularly Dutch literature on the s udy of 
medicine and medical treatment of the West less than a 
century ago we may indeed rejoice that the * Era of 
Enlightenment came to Japan in our own day V accina- 
tion was first attempted in Japan by a physician named 
Otsuki in the year 18^0 f 

♦ “Fifty Year* of New Japan, roL 11 p 319 Compiled by Count 
Okumt, 1909. 

t See Transactions Asiatic Society of Japan ml xfe part m. 
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Foreign members who are m sympathy with this great 
organization in the Orient are sure to find a hearty welcome, 
and those who can join will strengthen the allied brother- 
hood and sisterhood between the West and Far East at 
th»s momentous crisis of the worlds history Universal 
work of this kind was never more needed than it is to- 
day NOW 

The entrance of units of the Japanese Red Cross Asso- 
ciation into Europe was so quietly and unobtrusively 
organized that for some time their presence among us 
was hardly known This emphasizes the fact that many 
do not realize how much the Japanese are working for 
their allies in other ways than by sending munitions to 
Russia guarding our ships in far Asian waters , and pro- 
tecting the Trans Siberian Railway 

It was pleasant to watch the nurses of the Japanese Relief 
Corps in our British Red Cross Hospital at Netley South- 
ampton England, ministering to the wants of the wounded 
They were, indeed a band of brave, lovable womanly 
women* They always showed a happy and smiling coun- 
tenance. Their touch was marvellous — so light, so true so 
eminently gentle — a touch that can be compared to the 
flutter of some light material stirred by a summer breeze, 
or the hovering of a butterfly over the grass Yet there 
is wonderful strength in their well-trained fingers — that 
curious subtle tension that lies latent in the hand of the 
Oriental Their digits are long and pliant ever holding 
in restraint an almost metallic power There was not one 
sad face among the unit except a little maiden who, taking 
me into her confidence, said as she clasped my hand “ 1 
like England and I like you all, but 1 do not like your 
language It is so different to our own, and oh 1 so difficult 
to learn 

The uniform of this community differs somewhat from 
that worn by our own nurses when on duty It is principally 
white with a curious crown-shaped headgear which is 
decidedly becoming to the wearer 
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On one occasion, when we had the pleasure of enter 
taming a contingent at our home in the New Forest they 
alighted from the motors like a bevy of birds and fluttered 
over the sunny slopes of our hillside grounds like swallows 
in their dark blue and white dress uniforms Kodak m 
hand, each eagerly sought to secure a sun shadow of an 
afternoon which evidently gave the guests much pleasure 
for they were anxtous to take back many records of that 
day to their far far land The brief friendship was 
productive of much happiness on either side, and has left 
a memory that will never fade. 

The staff that composed the Japanese Red Crocs Relief Corps, stationed 
at the British Red Cross Hospital Netley was drawn from various centres 
Some of the nurses were from the main hospital at Tokio. Their names 
were Miss \amamoto Miss Hisayasu Miss Miyahara Miss kotakt, Miss 
4 mano Miss Matsuda, Miss Oshtkm and Miss kamyo and others The 
rest were recruited from different centres— namely Miss Iwata, (Shirnoka) 
Mm Hosoy a (Shanghai China) Miss katsuda (Takamatsu), Mrs Murata 
(Fukuahima) Miss Ni&hiyama (Miye) Mrs Hirose (Miyazaki) Miss 
Kasai (Yamanashi) Miss Ono (Oida) Miss kondo (Yehirae) Miss 
kasama (Fukushima) Mm Ogasawara (Aichi) and Mm Osaka from 
Akita. All of these graduated at the training school of the Japanese Red 
Cross Society When recruited for active service for Europe they were 
discharging their respective duties either at tbe mam hospital or at those 
places where branch hospitals exist Many are decorated with medals for 
services rendered since the outbreak of hostilities since 1894 between 
China and Japan Russia and Japan (190 j) and during the Boxer Rebellion 
They were all highly qualified for the favour of selection bestowed upon 
them. Beyond the nurses mentioned the unit was controlled by a matron 
and a head narse. The matron Miss Yamamoto bad served through the 
three above mentioned campaigns, and had received the seventh grade 
order of merit also a medal from the French Government Miss kiyo oki 
the second head nurse had also received the same order of mem 

Dr Suzuki under whose charge the unit was placed had received many 
decorations— among others Tbe Order of the Ruing Sun The Order 
of the Golden Kite etc 1 bese were for recognition of his former services 
as surgeon and surgeon inspector as well as for other valuable services to 
hts Government Surgeon 1) Tsuneyoshi Ostuma had graduated from 
the Imperial L Diversity Kyoto, and bad completed his curriculum in 
Germany 

Tbe interpreter Mr NaoUro Otsuka, had received his education from 
private as well as public schools, not only m Japan, but in the United 
States of America, and especially in Chicago He had studied in mission 
.schools and bad taught in tbe theological senunaiy of tbe Church of Christ 
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until b» appointment as interpreter on November 28, 1914, to accompany 
the Japanese Red Cross Relief Corps to England He could both speak and 
write English well 

Mr M Kuwabara, the secretary and treasurer graduated at the School 
of Foreign Languages He became a master in the High Schools, and 
finally received his appointment to the Relief Corps sent to this country 

We have lost our staff of happy nurses On December 1 5 
1915 T M s King George and Queen Mary were pleased 
to give them an audience On January 22 1916 much to 
the regret of those who made their acquaintance and still 
more deeply missed by all with whom they were associated 
either as fellow-workers, patients or inmates of the well 
organized wards of the British Red Cross Hospital the 
farewell to this bright band of Orientals was touching in 
the extreme 

Although the symbol of the Red Cross has not been 
universally adopted as a religious emblem — save for the 
innate reverence it inspires — it denotes that Christian 
virtues of mercy and love have been recognized and dis 
played instinctively by reason of its sign manual Never- 
theless Christians are numbered in this community Dr 
Suzuki giving an address during his sojourn in England, 
wound up his remarks with these significant words ‘We 
hitch on our waggon to the Star of Bethlehem and we will 
follow you in the work of humanity in the name of the 
Prince of Peace 1 

[I am indebted to some of the members of this Japanese Red Cross Relief 
Corps for the principal information contained m this monograph especially 
to Dr buzuki and Mr N Otsuka interpreter who placed both printed 
rules and manuscripts at my service, with the kindly courtesy invariably 
afforded to me by the Japanese — C MS] 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


A FORGOTTEN PAGE OF INDIAN HISTORY 

By Sir Frederic S P Lely kcie. c s i 

It may be said that most of the papers read in these rooms 
contain criticism of the present or aspiration for the future 
I wish to lay before you a reminiscence which too, may 
have its lessons. 

It concerns one of the many Native States of India, 
which under their own Chiefs and with the supervision 
and support of the British Government, may be fairly 
described most of them as happy families In this 
case the Raja possessed powers of life and death over his 
own subjects, and was entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
He passed away many years ago, together with all his 
generation and therefore I may speak of him more freely 
than otherwise 1 could or would As a man he was not 
without virtues but as an absolute ruler he was open to 
much criticism Some years before my story begins, his 
eldest son, whom he had left in charge of affairs during 
his prolonged absence on a pilgrimage fell under the 
influence of an evil associate who encouraged him m 
the habit of drinking to such excess as to bring about his 
death The father on his return in his anger and grief, 
without judge or jury caused the nose and ears of the 
man who had thus ruined his son to be cut off, m con- 
sequence of which the wretched fellow threw himself 
out of the window and killed himself Upon this the 
Government of India deprived the Raja of his powers of 
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We and death, and, what perhaps grieved him more, of his 
salute of guns. Both be and a number of sympathizers 
always maintained that he had shown much lenity in only 
ordering the man to be mutilated and that the action of 
the paramount power was too severe Anyhow the in 
discretion was never repeated, and he might have lived out 
his life in peace but for his overpowering desire, in his later 
years, to save money He would pay neither the salaries of 
his officials nor the bills of his tradesmen It is only fair to 
say that the former did not suffer much thereby, for 
the nominal pay of a policeman was only 2^ rupees per 
month of a police officer only 5 rupees and so on in 
like proportion They had to look elsewhere — t e to the 
pockets of the people — for their daily expenses and for 
making up the money they had paid for their places 

Every year the political officer representing the British 
Government would come round and trouble the waters 
with new-fangled advice, as, for example to provide roads 
and schools, or at least to establish some sort of municipal 
administration in the capital town for cleaning and lighting 
the streets. On one of these occasions His Highness was 
moved to do something He set up lamp posts on the 
chief roads and imposed a house tax to pay for them 
After the British officer s departure they were returned into 
store for use on his next visit The only permanent 
* reform was the house-tax which was paid into the 
Rajas treasury The next annual tour occurred after a 
season of short rainfall and disclosed much distress and 
destitution among the peasantry * Would not His High- 
ness follow the lead of all humane Governments and adopt 
measures of relief ? Again His Highness listened with 
all politeness It was a visitation of God, this coming of 
the political officer as well as the drought which could not 
be evaded and must be temporized with for another year, 
at the least possible expense. A famine policy the State 
should have, combining the methods of East and West, and 
orders were sent round to the local shopkeepers to feed needy 
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people as specified in appended lists, but nothing was said 
or done about payment of the bills A Forest Department 
to re cover the denuded hills had a similar genesis, but us 
one achievement was a schedule of charges for cutting every 
tree At last came signs of overt trouble A village in the 
south was sacked in August 1885 and another within bight 
of the capital was sacked in March ii>86 the raiders in 
both cases getting clear with their booty, without any 
effective attempt to hunt them down A local tribe 
who had their own differences with the Rija about the 
tenure of their land and had for years refused to pay 
taxes were on the brink of revolt and being good fighters, 
had everything at their mercy The Muhammadans were 
getting restless over the refusal of the Raja to let them 
add minarets to their mosque. These and other elements 
of danger forced the paramount power responsible in the 
last resort for the good government of India to intervene, 
and in April 1 886, they temporarily deposed the Raja and 
sent one of their own officers to establish a new order in 
the State His instructions were to keep steadily in view 
the fact that the young heir of the Raja was to succeed 
him on his death , to make no change unneccessarily and 
to preserve intact the just rights and powers of the ruling 
house 

I hope I have not created too grave a prejudice against 
the old gentleman by telling of his differences with hib 
son s evil friend His action was wrong even brutal but 
of what might any of us be capable after thirty years of 
absolute power over our fellows in a back garden of the 
Empire, unchecked by contact with the outer world ? 
Who can saj ? He himself was not without friends, 
especially among those of his neighbours who were not 
his subjects ty as he not part of the system of things ? 
He was by destiny a Raja and though his ways were very 
inconvenient to some, they were not essentially more so 
than those of Providence in sending pestilence or famine 
Individually there was much in him to attract. He had 
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always been a dean liver There had been no domestic 
scandals in his time, of the kind only too frequent in 
some of the petty courts Though he grudged the 
workman his hire he never stinted in what the world 
he lived in regarded as the mam duties of religion 
No pilgrim on his way to a holy shnne ever passed 
his doors without a welcome and food His accounts 
showed an average of 450 free meals per day to these 
people Three thousand rupees per annum was spent by 
him on that most meritorious of actions feeding ownerless 
dogs F very morning at his usual hour he might be seen 
dressed in simple white and the turban of the Grassias — 
surel) the most graceful headgear in the world — wending 
his way on his pony to the family temple outside the 
walls At home he was open to callers in his reception 
room unadorned and unfurnished except for a drugget and 
a chair for anyone whose position entitled him to the 
honour and who was sufficiently modern to prefer one to a 
more natural seat on the floor To this was added the 
courtesy of a seigneur the capacity to make and enjoy a 
joke and suffused over it all a genial tolerance As he 
never blamed himself for his misfortunes so he never 
blamed anyone else We were all the puppets of Destiny 
and why vex oneself to resist or even protest ? It was no 
credit to the British officer that from first to last the two 
were good friends 

It took longer to arrive at an understanding with the 
people Notwithstanding their grievances they did not 
welcome the new Administrator with open arms They saw 
the regime to which they had been accustomed all their lives 
suddenly broken down They saw the Raja, whom at 
any rate they knew replaced by a stranger of whom they 
knew nothing Their feeling was naturally not of relief 
but rather of bewilderment They wondered what was 
going to happen next Fortunately several incidents 
happened in those early days which greatly helped to 
create confidence I will mention only two The first 
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was held to be convincing proof of what carries great 
weight with the masses of India — that the Administrator 
was lucky One of his first activities was digging wells 
— wells for plantations of cocoanut and other trees, wells 
on the roadsides for the use of travellers From the 
earliest history this has been held tn India to be the duty 
of a ruler, but it is not free from risk Water may not be 
struck at a convenient depth, or it may be scanty or the 
quality may be bad It happened at this time that in e\ery 
single well that was dug there was found a plentiful supply 
of sweet water within fifty feet of the surface It was 
dear to the popular mind that so far at an) rate the ^d 
mimstrator enjoyed the favour of the gods In the second 
instance he scored a point which was still more undeserved 
The chief means of reaching the metropolitan city of 
Bombay was a coasting steamer which called twice a week 
One evening a number of passengers waited as usual on 
the quay ready to go on board but to their disappointment 
she whistled and went on without stopping The reason 
doubtless was that she was already overloaded She was 
never seen again, being capsized in a s orm that night and 
carrying to the bottom r too passengers including many 
young men who were on their way to Bombay for Univer- 
sity examination The report went abroad that the Ad- 
ministrator foreseeing the storm had forbidden her to call 
and so had saved the lives of the whole local contingent 
How the storj arose I do not know, for there was not 
a word of truth in it. 

The Rajas passion for saving had one result which 
was ver> convenient There was a Urge cash reserve 
m the Treasury cellars bars of gold, ingots of silver, 
dollars of many countries embedded in mounds of kons 
— t e , the local coinage minted under the eye of His 
Highness himself and therefore, you may be sure, 
containing no more silver than was necessary to save 
appearances. Many of them had lam so long that the 
original bags had rotted, and the tiny lumps of metal lay 
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like heaps of wheat in a granary, to be shortly transmuted 
— after paying outstanding claims — into roads, bridges, 
public buildings, and a railway Nor was the hoard only 
in cash The land revenue was paid largely in kind the 
State share of gram and cotton being sold directly from the 
threshing floor to merchants, if prices were satisfactory ff 
not the villagers were made to cart it (without pay) into 
the capital where it was stored m any private house that 
happened to be empty on the understanding that, when 
(if ever) it was sold, the buyer was to pay the rent for the 
period of occupation at the reduced rate of ten annas per 
rupee No less than seventy-six buildings were found 
filled with grain in every stage of decomposition Some 
of the lower strata had lam for so long as to become a solid 
conglomerate. The only course was to sell the small part 
that was wholesome to burn the rest, and to restore the 
house to its owner paying him the full arrears of rent The 
rumour went through the country that the stuff had been 
thrown into the sea and had set up a disease among the 
fishes 

By its ancient custom the State took its share of the 
produce of the land by actually dividing it in the field or 
on the threshing floor and carrying it away This was 
done in one of two ways According to one method (called 
‘ Dhal ) the standing crop was inspected and valued by a 
committee The amount of the estimated outturn being thus 
settled, the cultivator was held responsible for delivering 
the quantity which was due to the State. For instance, if 
a crop of gram were assessed at 100 bushels, and the share 
of the State were one-fifth he would have to pay twenty 
bushels to the official Under the other system ( Mank- 
hal ), the crops were cut. carried and threshed, and then 
measured out By * Dhal the State was protected against 
loss by extensive pilfering of the crop while it was still m 
the field but on the other hand were two grave objections 
One was the vitiation of the committee s estimate by bias 
or bad judgment The other was that the cultivator was 
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enabled to palm off in the State quota the refuse of the 
crop. The unjust steward was not only able to say * Take 
thy bill, and instead of a hundred measures of wheat write 
down eighty but also “ Put into your eighty measures 
your inferior and damaged grain, and I will pass it’ So 
well was this understood that the price obtained from 
dealers in the auction of the State share in a Dhal 
village was much below the bids m a Mankhal village. 
For these reasons the Mankhal system was generally 
adopted under which the whole is brought to the threshing 
floor and divided. 

Near every \illage is the threshing floor — an enclosure 
surrounded by a strong hedge of thorns and here is a 
busy time at harvest Cart after cart rolls in and unloads 
each cultivator’s crop on the section of ground allotted to 
him A little later patient bullocks are circling round and 
round treading out the corn Mounted on high three 
legged stools men winnow out the chaff by shaking it m 
the wind from wicker tra\s After all is done we see the 
floor of beaten mud well swept and covered with conical 
heaps of gram and cotton like a collection of magnified 
molehills waiting till u be the pleasure of the State official 
to attend to make the division 

In every mans section stands the cot on which he 
sleeps, keeping watch and ward by night and day over 
the fruit of his year s toil just as Boaz did 3 000 years 
ago Perhaps the only important detail added m the lapse 
of time is the tall hookah standing by, ready for an occa 
sional whiff Early one morning at last the great man 
arrives. He is accompanied by his own ordtrlies by the 
village headman who is supposed to look after the interests 
of the cultivators and by a swarm of underlings ready to 
give a hand to help but chiefly intent on the 1 handfuls 
or 1 lapfuls which they are severally able to get. In no 
two villages is the practice precisely the same but over 
alt presides unwritten custom, a force which m this atmo 
sphere is the subjects panacea. We will suppose the 
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crop to have been grown by natural rainfall (a “sky crop *) 
if raised by irrigation, involving more capital and labour 
the cultivator of course gets a larger share First of all, 
the piety of the Raja may have secured to some favoured 
temple an assignment of say 2 per cent of the whole 
outturn Then a heap is set aside for miscellaneous 
charges, firstly for village expenses such as the entertain- 
ment of State officials and other guests the ministry of 
local gods, and so on Secondly comes the turn of the 
village servants — the carpenter, the potter the scavenger, 
the watchman and others each getting a handful the 
size of which is more or less according to the humour of 
the headman Lastly follows a number of small perquisites 
— for the Raja’s cook, his mace-bearer, his tom-tom 
players, his touring expenses, his son s pocket money, his 
temple at Benares They were never all taken in the 
same village, and depended in practice on the endurance 
of the cultivator Sometimes a special ‘ benevolence 
would be exacted for say, a marriage in the Raja s family 
or other expensive event This was called m popular talk 
€ a jump or * a slap m the face After all such minor 
claims had been disposed of, the remainder of the crop 
would be divided into three equal heaps of which the 
State took one and the cultivator two In addition, a 
money tax was taken usually on every pair of oxen 
The rate varied according to caste, the standard being 
reduced to half or three quarters for a Brahmin and 
multiplied by two or three for the least favoured 

U nder the British Government and in some of the more 
advanced Native States, the crop share is replaced by a 
fixed cash rental Even in British territory there are 
some writers who look back with regret on the good old 
days ’ when the landlord and cultivator shared with each 
other the kindly fruits of the earth when they suffered 
together if the harvest was bad and rejoiced together if it 
was good, without the intervention of cash accounts and 
dates of payment On the other hand, the levy of a 
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uniform share of the gross produce falls very unevenly on 
poor land as compared with good land Five bushels out 
of a crop of twenty may be supportable, because it still 
leaves fifteen for the cultivator but one and a quarter out 
of five leaves only three and three-quarters, which may be 
less than a bare living Under the cash system the 
demand runs down to twopence an acre, and for land 
under reclamation to nothing at all Again it is argued 
if the State share of grain is levied m kind and part of it 
stored in granaries, it will form a reserve against times of 
famine The suggestion is plausible but will not bear 
examination Theoretically it is bad finance to hoard up 
the surplus revenue of the year as so much dead weight 
instead of investing it m reproductive and preventive 
works. Practically it is impossible for a State department 
to keep large quantities (and the quantities must be large 
to be of use in a famine) free from rats, weevil and the 
damp of the rainy season That can only be done by the 
personal care of private dealers holding moderate stocks. 
There is no doubt that the collection of a fixed cash 
rent with frigid punctuality and exactness jars with the 
easy-going nature of the people, and would partly 
account for the sense of aloofness and hardness of the 
British Government of which Indians are conscious 
The wise policy of Lord Curzon has much eased the 
tension by providing for automatic suspension and re 
mission in times of scarcity For instance I have recently 
heard from Gujerat that, the crop in some parts this 
year being only 50 per cent of an average, the demand 
has been at once reduced m that proportion 

Practical inquiry into the crop sharing system showed 
it to be intolerable under lax supervision to any but the 
most docile of people. It has already been seen how 
the palace servants swarmed out at harvest, and it was 
nothing unusual to see one of them returning to the 
capital with a cartload of plunder It was in the power 
of the higher official to keep the crop lying on the 
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ground and spoiling until it suited his pleasure to 
attend This was specially injurious to cotton of which 
there were three separate pickings m the season but 
never more than one division Consequently it was 
often too late for export before the rams began and always 
discoloured, and so depreciated in value It may be 
mentioned by the way that in two villages where there 
had been a dispute over an extra cess the cultivation of 
cotton had been forbidden altogether for the past seven or 
eight years 

On the whole, the right conclusion seemed to be that 
the crop>sharing system is impossible in a large territory 
without an army of inspectors and incessant strain to 
prevent slackness and peculation but that m a small 
State which could easily be brought under personal super 
vision there was no pressing need for changing the ancient 
custom If the modern spirit should some day demand it 
it would be better left to the Raja when he again came 
into his own Meantime the old officials and the people 
village by village were called into council The shares 
and all reasonable perquisites on the threshing-floor were 
defined and recorded all other ‘ handfuls and “lap 
fuls being made illegal Carting into the capital when 
required for the Raja was to be paid for at fair rates. A 
simple form of accounts was introduced All the produce 
not wanted for the Raja s use was to be sold by auction 
straight from the village Above all the officials super 
intending the division of the crops were strictly bound to 
make their tours promptly to time, and to report the dates 
to headquarters Subject to these precautions the collec- 
tion of the land revenue was left in its old groove 

In some cases the old system was perforce abandoned 
Sugar cane was cut and brought in bundles to the mill 
where it was crushed, and the juice boiled and drawn off 
into pots before it was ready for measurement This 
involved long and vexatious supervision, besides frequent 
disputes about quality and therefore it was arranged to 
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average the share and commute it into a permanent money 
demand Even this had a distinct advantage in the eyes 
of the cultivator for sugar cane is a two-years crop, and 
therefore he only paid in the second year, when it was 
ready Vegetables paid cash only per acre even under the 
Raja, and to them was now added tobacco owing to the time 
and room required for curing Millet was grown tn these 
parts for the sake of its straw only and a general grievance 
was that cutting was not allowed at its most valuable stage 
— i e before earing This would have left nothing to 
the State whose rights were by custom confined to the 
grain The Raja characteristically solved the difficulty 
by forbidding altogether the cultivation of millet but it was 
now arranged to take only a cash rent upon it 

The Raja had many other sources of revenue some of 
them patriarchal Roving camel breeders had the run of 
the country unenclosed as it was, in return for a tribute of 
one young animal a year from every herd Roving graziers 
had the same liberty for 14 J kons (about 3 rupees) per 
flock All inhabitants were liable to free service for 
the State, and they also paid a tax m cash according 
to their caste and occupation As an example we 
maj take the potters In the villages they paid 2 to 3 
kons per wheel besides having to supply their wares to 
travelling officials without payment In the capital they 
paid no money tax, but they had to supply 1 10,000 tiles 
per annum free for State use and any additional number 
required at 3 kons per thousand the market rate 
being 6 to 7 kons. They also had to supply gratis all 
vessels demanded for the Raja s household State servants, 
and public departments generally Oil pressers again 
though edible oil was all important to a vegetarian people, 
were under a special ban as their work involved the 
impious destruction of animal life. They were forbidden 
to follow their calling altogether during the four months of 
the ramy season when insects abounded and would be 
crushed in the mill For the rest of the year, 6 koris per 
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month, about 25 per cent of their average earnings, was 
levied 

Besides the money tax on industries, a sample of the 
produce was also taken A faggot from every headload 
of firewood, an armful from everv load of grass entering a 
town or village A resident grazier paid 14^ koris, and 
also yearly one sheep from each flock a quarter-seer of 
woo! per sheep, and half a kon per maund of wool sheared 
In distant parts there was added a butter tax, in lieu of 
supplying the Rajas household with free butter The 
weaver paid, besides his money tax 9 cubits of cloth per 
innum The tanner a dressed hide and with it a 
special sum of 2^ koris which represented the cost of 
purif)ing the hide with Ganges water before the Raja's 
high-caste servants could touch it A villager after he 
ceased to live in his house, retained no right either over 
the site or over the materials except the door which he was 
allowed to carry away if he chose Perhaps this curious usage 
was based on a fiction that the State allowed the building 
but did not recognize the fixing of the door as it com 
pleted adverse possession It enabled the occupant to 
shut out all the world including the Raja and therefore 
was not sanctioned 

Sales and mortgages were only valid with the Rajas 
sanction which was given on pa> ment of 25 per cent of 
the price and 12 J per cent of the sum lent A cunous 
rule was that, if a party sold land or houses any outsider 
might come forward before sanction and claim the property 
at an enhanced price, the extra money being payable to 
the State. Evidently the Raj*i believed in his own right 
to unearned increment 

For a marriage 1 if koris were paid by the bridegroom 
5} by the bride and 22 on the wedding procession More 
over no one might use on such occasions other horses, 
carnages or musicians than the Raja s, which were lent on 
payment 

Raw cotton was regarded as a fair target Half of the 
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-whole crop was first of all taken as land rent, and the 
cultivator s half was seldom set free by the officials until 
the export season was nearly at an end The village gm 
paid 2 J koris per annum The collector of land customs 
charged 3 koris per bale for home grown staple, and 24 1* 
grown elsewhere Arrived at the port it was taxed 
on being pressed on being stamped, on being ware- 
housed during the rains, and finally the export duty was 
10 koris In the villages of two divisions (Mahals) a 
payment of 2 koris per bale was lev ted in the name of a 
deceased wife or daughter — I forget which — of the Rajas 
To perpetuate the name of a departed worthy by a tax was 
at any rate original To most of us it would seem a less 
happy memorial than even a London statue 

Such a system chafed the people less than we should 
expect , for it was at least human and homely, and their 
standard of life was very low their civic sense stagnant or 
non existent. Many harpies as we have seen swarmed on 
the cultivator , but on the other hand he had the chance 
of protecting himself by thieving or bribery or courting 
official favour or if all else failed by passive resistance. 
This was more congenial to their temperament than the rigid 
and punctual enforcement by the British Government of a 
lighter demand The Rajas right to forced labour was 
not accompanted by the groans and hard taskmasters which 
the phrase suggests. If the roof of a State building needed 
repair the Superintendent of Police requisitioned the head 
of the potter caste for tiles and the head of the carpenters 
or the sailors as the case might be, for a daily relay of work 
men In the evening they would all adjourn to the State 
granary, where a day s ration per man would be served out 
alt round. That would go on day after day, sometimes for 
months at a time since it was to no one s particular interest 
to finish the work or to see that ic was done. Men would 
take their turn according to the roster of their caste, to go 
on the job and they were fed — what else mattered ? 

Thus there was an old world atmosphere which the 
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British districts, even of India, have partly grown out of 
There was no competition no hustling no aspiration to 
higher things no desire even to handle money, only a dull 
acceptance of custom which alone they were concerned to 
defend The town scavengers were content to be treated 
as the refuse of humanity and to live on garbage and not too 
much of that They took an allowance of reasonable pay 
under the new regime without response of any kind but 
when a new inspector somewhat hastily introduced long- 
handled brooms instead of their short handled brushes for 
sweeping up they rose in general strike Their forefathers 
had always done the work squatting on their haunches and 
nothing should induce them to do it standing up 1 Many 
of the lowest classes who on account of their poverty were 
now exempted from the occupation tax, were not quite 
easy in their minds about it for such a thing had never 
been done before and they feared it might injure their 
status as subjects Yet the little State had been brought 
to the extreme point of economic exhaustion Three years 
of insufficient rainfall had been superadded and it is hard 
to see how the large importation of necessaries of life would 
have been paid for without the money now distributed in 
public works, and the lightening of public burden The 
occupation tax which had hitherto ranged from a month s 
wages in case of the poorest, to total exemption of the 
influential merchant was now readjusted according to 
income Levies in kind except the crop share were all 
abolished So also were the inland customs on goods 
leaving every viihge Cotton was freed except from the 
export duty Sales and mortgages were subjected only to 
a moderate stamp The tax on marriages was retained 
The ancient right of the Raja to demand personal service 
was preserved intact but always with the condition of pay 
ment at current rates 

The secular conflict between the nomad grazier and the 
settled cultivator was very acute Any wandering herd 
was allowed to roam where it chose after payment of 
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the Raja s fee, and bitter were the complaints of the people 
who were powerless to defend their unfenced fields from 
invasions of these homed cattle and their sturdy owners. 
In more than one village four fifths of the land had not 
been cultivated for years owing it was said, chiefly to the 
fear of these chartered trespassers who were now taken 
in hand The denuded face of the hills was enclosed 
for forest In the hilly ground behind unsuited for the 
plough, ten pasture villages were demarcated every one 
with a large area reserved for common hay and grazing 
All licensed residents were allowed to cut the grass on a 
portion of the area and store for use in the hot weather 
and after a certain date to turn m their cattle to graze over 
the whole Access to the agricultural plain below for 
purpose of grazing was forbidden 

The police force was reorganized on the basis of regular 
and sufficient pay proper equipment discipline and pro 
motion by merit most of the old men being retainc 1 under 
a new Superintendent of character The posts of Chief 
judge and of Magistrates were filled by Indians who had 
been trained under the British Government In the gaol 
under the old regime the prisoners were given nothing to 
do and on the other hand no food For that the> had to 
look to relatives outside or to public charity They were 
now put to woik m the State gardens and properly fed 
Arrears of public accounts some of them reaching back 
for thirty jears, were cleared off Private persons were 
encouraged by liberal terms to dig wells and plant fruit 
trees Schools were started wherever the people agreed to 
provide a room The whole State was surveyed and 
mapped, as also the marine roadstead 

Public offices were built at central places Existing 
buildings were patched up as far as possible for hospitals 
and schools until more money should be forthcoming 
The state of the roads may be inferred from the fact that 
only three spring vehicles were owned by private people, and 
they were drawn by bullocks Two trunk roads were put m 
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band and at the northern approach to the capital a danger 
ous ford was replaced by a handsome bridge, or rather two 
bridges. A railway sixty miles long was constructed to con 
nect the State with the continental system A few results 
in the third year may be briefly noted AH serious crime 
against property had disappeared The prisoners in the 
gaol fell from 1 14 to 35 The price of building land in the 
capital rose ninefold The revenue of the State despite 
the greatly reduced taxation rose threefold 

How did these changes affect the people ? At first their 
equilibrium was rather upset No longer compelled to 
supply the State officials with food for nothing, they 
demurred sometimes to doing so on payment Men 
whose houses had formerly been commandeered com- 
bined to refuse them on a fair rent to a police officer 
on the ground that he was a Christian and to a railway 
officer on the ground that he was a Parsi Some shop 
keepers refused to supply materials for public works unless 
they were paid in advance Such actions had little 
real meaning they were onlj the antics of a people who 
very suddenly found themselves free Like the women in 
the Panch Mahals who wear metal rings up to their knees, 
which at the husband s funeral pyre have to be taken off 
A Inter has to be provided to carry the lady home for her 
legs relieved all at once of the weight, fly up wildly until 
they get used to the new condition As time went on 
there was reason to hope that the new spirit was taking 
root among the people I n the third y ear the Muhammadans 
who traded in the Persian Gulf and were the only moneyed 
community m the State came to the Administrator and in 
effect they said Sir we see a quickening all around us and 
we want to share in it W e recognize that our children are 
not being educated so as to take their part in the modern 
world. We offer 10 000 rupees towards the cost of building 
a school and we wish it to be managed by the State It 
was a welcome sign with many others of an impulse set 
going outside the official circle — a desire for something 
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higher than daily muons •— without which roads and 
railways, and even honest officials imposed by a foreign 
hand, would be a mere excrescence. 

A word about caste. It is an integral part of the old 
system of native government, and the relations with it of a 
native chief are tnteresUng The British Government for 
obvious reasons ignore it and thereby add a foreign flavour 
to their rule In pre- British days the occupation taxes 
were imposed by the State in a lump on the caste, and dis- 
tributed upon every individual by the leaders. Sir A Ljall 
notes chat the powers of readmitting into caste are held 
and used by some Rajas as a source of revenue and to this 
day the authority of the chief is generally sought and giien 
to exact a fine for such and such a breach of caste rules. 
Here the lower castes considered that the State under 
the new regime was abdicating its functions by stand- 
ing aloof Generally speaking the Rajas practice had 
been to nominate the headman who paid him a fee and 
held office until another offer of money was made by some 
one else A quarter of every fine levied by the caste, and 
the penalty on all divorces were also payable to the State 
it was decided on consideration m the main to continue 
all this. 

In course of time the Raja passed away, and power 
was restored to his heir, his grandson The Native States 
of India are in the art of government what small hold 
mgs are in agriculture Most of them are in point of size 
estates rather than territories in w hich the chief with his 
immediate agents, can supervise all that is going on, and 
act on the basis of personal knowledge. The British 
Government have large dominions extending far beyond 
the eyesight of any single man and consequently have to 
guard against injustice and mistakes by elaborate machinery 
which is always rigid, and sometimes appears unhuman 
The Western jurisconsult hails the transition from persona! 
rule to law as an advance but it is not at all certain that 
the primitive Indian accepts this view The government 
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which exempts the Brahmin from taxation, and excludes 
the out-caste from civil rights, and freely exercises the “ dis- 
pensing power” in hard cases, and generally “ goes easy, 
is more congenial to him than cold impersonal rule, how 
ever just. I refer to the uneducated and half-educated 
masses. His indignation is not so much aroused by 
privilege or monopoly or arbitrary power as by breach of 
custom the chief political crime of which, to his mind a 
ruler can be guilty The placid contentment of the Native 
State is based upon personal loyalty to the chief who is 
generally though not always, of a long line and who at 
least understands his people Though despotic in name, 
he is sensitive to public opinion or rather to any section 
of it influential enough to exercise piessure I remember 
one of the most powerful of them taking precautions to 
conceal the killing of sheep for his own table as it was 
forbidden during the annual holy season of the Jams He 
was not a follower of the Jain creed himself, but he wished 
not to offend an important section of his subjects The 
Englishman is neither more nor less determined to get his 
mutton but acts openly and so turns every Jain against 
him The Raja of course, failed to keep his secret , but 
the attempt was held to show respect for popular feeling 
while the other shows disregard for it It is open to 
argument which is the wiser but there can be no 
question of the differing eflect on the public mind, which 
sees nothing undignified in the conduct of the Raja 
When all is said and done the position of an Indian chief, 
secured as he is from enemies without and within, sur 
rounded by a docile people upon whom he is free to impress 
his will is to a humane and thoughtful man as many of 
them are as enviable as any in the world 

I may in closing mention one more episode, for it seems 
necessary to round off the story After three years the 
time came for the Administrator to leave for other 
work The hour of his departure became known, and 
the roads and fields were covered as far as the eyes 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A meeting of the East India Association was held at Caxton HaH, West 
minster S W on Monday Febmary it 1916 at which a paper entitled 
' A horgotten Page m Indian History " by Sir F S. P Lely tc 1 * 
cs 1 was read In the absence of the Chairman (Sir John Jardine, Bart. 
kci^up), the chair was taken by Sir Arundel T Arundel, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen were present Sir Charles Lyall k cs.i 4 
Cl Sir Lancelot Hare k c s.i c 1 e., Sir Murray Hammick xcil, 
cs 1 Sir John Muir Mackenzie, r cat Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree, 
kcie Sir William Ovens Clark Mirza Abbas Ah Baig, csi Mr S. 
Digby c 1 E- Lady Lely Mr J B Pennington Mr W Coldstream, Mr 
G O W Dunn Mrs. Stormont Murphy Mr ( M Ryan Mr Gandell, 
Miss Gearon Mr and Mrs. Coghlau Mt* Fitzroy Mundy Mr and Mrs. 
N C Sen Mrs P L. Roy Mrs Bhola Nath, Mrs. £ F Kiomer Tarte, 
Mr and Mrs James Macdonald Mr and Mrs Duncan Irvine, Mr H R 
Cook, Mt C E Maurice Mt A Yusuf All Mr Syud Hossam Mrs. 
Haigb, Mr G V Utamsmg Mr and Mn Milson the Rev D G Clarke 
Miss Wade Mrs Jardine Mr C R Du bash Mrs Lely Mr K Bbandan 
Mr Francis P Marchant Mrs Simpson Mr M W Hassanally Miss 
Burton, Dr and Mrs Davidson, Mr and Mrs. Harriott Mr and Miss 
Hallward, Lieutenant Colonel J A Sponagle Miss Rosanna Powell Mr and 
Mrs trank de Monte Miss Every Mr F C Chanmng, Mrs Slater, Mrs 
Grierson Mn McCorkell Mn and Miss Candy Mis. Drury Mm 
Swamson Mrs. Cowburn Miss Rising Mrs White, Mn Clark Kennedy, 
Mrs. Whalley Wickham Mr T P Cuiry Colonel Woolf Mr G B Reid, 
Mr F H Brown Mr J D Nicholson Mr H Wyatt, Mrs. Jackson, Mr 
R. Jardme Mrs Davis Mr Robert Stephenson Mrs Sorabp Mn H B 
Gngg Mrs Breeks Mr Sampuram Singh Mrs. Collts, Dr Berry Mn 
Williams, Mr and Mrs. C Bunbury Mr G Mansukhaoi Mr £nc Hope, 
Mt W Hawkins Mr Kbaja Ismail Miss Phillips, Mr H M Bus Mr F 
Grubb Mr Edmund Russell Mr Davidson Keith Mrs Jacob, Mrs. 
Prior Colonel and Mrs Burnside Mr H Phipson Mr Lotus, Mr W 
Funk, Mr A, Bruce Joy and Dr John Pollen c.i b. Hon Secretary 
The Hon Secretary Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that I 
have Just received this letter from our Chairman, Sir John Jardine, in which 
he writes 1 I am sorry to say that a cold I had has become so bad today 
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that 1 am advised 1 must keep within doors and avoid trains. So I 
have to ask you to get a substitute for me as Chairman at the meeting of 
to-morrow It is a great disappointment to me not to be there A paper by 
a man of Sir S. P Lely's great experience And knowledge of the people of 
India is sure to be followed by a good discussion and 1 was anxious to take 
some part, as I have had a good deal to do with Native States in 
fCathiawad and elsewhere. I hope my forced absence may not put you or 
the Association to any serious inconvenience — (Signed) John J aroint.” 

Under these circumstances we shall not have the pleasure of seeing Sir 
John here this evening but Sir Arundel T Arundel has kindly consorted 
to take the chair in his place 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen I regret the necessity of 
having to take the chair owing to the absence of our hoped for Chair 
man Sir John Jardtoe, through til health 2 have however the pleasant 
duty of introducing to the meeting my old friend Sir Frederick Lely whom 
I first of all met in the Viceroy s Legislative Council a good many years 
ago. Sir Frederick rendered very notable and valuable services in Bombay 
especially in the famine, and he closed his career while holding the high 
office of Chief Commissioner in the Central Provinces I will now ask 
him to read the paper be has been so good as to give to this Association 

The Secretary Before the lecturer begins J should like to read to 
the meeting a letter I hare received from Sir (.eorge Bird wood who hoped 
to be with ns this attemoon This is what he says Lely s paper— 
evidently autobiographical— is a gem— of purest ray serene —perfect to 
my hearts delight and I am strongly moved to come up to hear it read 
if only to bow to him and be refreshed by seeing Jardine and you again m 
mine own mortal body * There is only little of it left— on Thursday it was 
blown before wind here like a withered leaf — and I was only saved from a 
grievous fall by two dear old ladies rushing out of a shop and dragging 
me back into it I But to go back to Lely— if 1 don t appear by 4 30 
at once post three copies of the paper to me for me to send to three 
very great and influential men— to all of whom I hope it will prove a 
valuable vade-mecum It enforces my golden rule in regard to all 
proposals to revolutionize the traditional institutions of India. Why 
in the name of God can t you lei them alone ? Will the moral of the 
Edetnc Tree of Knowledge never be learned m Furope? See what 
Western civilization has brought us to < Science is simply Satan s self — 
(Signed) George Bird wood 

The Lecturer Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I almost wish 
that the Secretary had not read that letter from Sir George Btrdwood, as l 
am afraid my paper will not come up to h» expectations However, 1 
must do my beat 

The paper was then read, being received with much applause at its 
conclusion 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, *e are all very much indebted 
to the lecturer for bis most interesting paper, it was, if l may say so, 
tike a senes of cinema films tn which we have been introduced to all the 
detail* at Tillage life m a Native State a generate* ago. We could 
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Almost see the daily life of these villagers as depicted in such dose and 
sympathetic detail. (Hear hear ) With regard to the old Raja himself 
we can hardly restrain a lurking likmg for him in spite of his misdeeds. 

I think that his idea of entirely concurring with the Political Officer that 
something must be done in the way of putting up lamp-posts for the benefit 
of the inhabitants, using them during an official visitation and then putting 
them away to be kept safely till the arrival of the next official visitor 
showed a quiet sense of humour The only permanent thing that remained 
for the inhabitants was the new house tax which the Raja imposed to pay 
for the lamp-post and similar amenities 1 Then again with reference to 
the famine he was at once ready to do his best for his people and the 
only defect m hts administration was that he sent starving people to be fed 
but did not himself meet the expense 1 He was punctilious in bis religious 
observances, he acted according to his belief in feeding the poor pilgrims 
to the extent of an average of four bundled odd meals per day and in 
sympathy with the Jain tenets proud ed for the feeding of ownerless dogs 
W e too have homes for ownerless dogs here in London 1 Now may I say 
a lew words on the larger assets of this Forgotten Page of History 
Last night 1 took up that very valuable book by the late Dewan Bahadur 
Snmv asa Raghav ay ngar entitled Forty Years of British Rule in Madras,” 
and he begins by giving a senes of quotations from letters which were 
written home by Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century describing 
the condition of things existing in South India at that time and it was 
astonishing to read of the oppression which was suffered by the unfortunate 
people There are some people who might object to going back into such 
details as the lecturer had given in his paper Perhaps they would rather 
draw a veil over the past It seems to me that this is a mistake we 
cannot get on unless we can compare the present with the past in order to 
tee what process if any has been made. It is rather rash to quote 
poetry but there is a little poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes which occurs 
to me, which is to be found I think in The 'Vutocrat of the Breakfast 
Table U begins with a reference to a little insignificant shell, which 
gradually year by year grows into beauty as each last years shell is 
rejected and thrown oflf until the magnificent pearly nautilus is developed 
It is equally applicable to States and kingdoms as to individuals 

* Build thee more noble mansions O my soul 
As the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low vaulted past 
Let each new temple nobler than the last 
Shut thee from heaven by a dome more vast, 

Till thou thyself art free 

Leaving thine outgrown shell b) life s unresting sea 

All good government should endeavour to help the State and the people 
to 1 leave their low vaulted past and to build the more ' noble mansions 
of justice, truth and benevolence, as the years roll by 

That is exactly what was done m the Raja s kingdom by the work of 
the British Administrator, as described by Sir Frederick Lely this evening. 
After all, what we want to do in India as in England by the progress of 
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administration, a to try and elevate the people in e«ty postible way, and 
to endeavour to make the people themselves adopt a similar am It may 
be some people may object to this on veiling of the past but we require 
all these details of history, or comparison fails Where should we be if we 
were to leave out the whole of our past ? 

May I say once more, ladies and gentlemen, that we are extremely 
indebted to the lecturer for his admirable paper 1 personally feel as 
though I had been taken tight away from the present into the midst of the 
village life of that distant past. 

Mirza Abbas Au Baig said that he had heard the lecture with great 
interest, and he thought he could guess the name of the State to which 
reference had been made and also the name of the Administrator 
although a very discreet veil had been drawn over both At all events, we 
know the Administrator is here in this room He, (the speaker) bad been 
connected with a State adjoining this particular one alluded to in the 
paper The Raja traced his descent from a monkey although the family 
were not aware of the theory of Darwin and had never heard the great 
scientists name In that respect they were perhaps, wiser than the 
majority of us, but so far as the simple conditions of life which the 
lecturer had so h timorously described were concerned, they resembled m 
tome respects the primitive man untouched by the march of civilization 
When British methods of administration were applied to those primitive 
conditions the improvement was quick and visible in a very short time 
The administration in this case onl> lasted three years and yet the results 
achieved were astonishing. He had visited that State a long time after 
wards, and was much struck by the clean and broad streets the pic 
turesque buddings, the excellent water supply and the shady avenues of 
trees, the port improvements and the general material prosperity of the 
people of which evidences were everywhere visible. A practical lesson might 
be drawn from the paper It was often said that it was a great mistake to 
apply European methods of rule to Oriental conditions, especially to such 
conditions as prevailed in India There was, he thought still a large 
number of people who deprecated the application of Western methods to 
Indian administration but the lecture supplied a very effective answer to 
them. Though that eminent stranger who went amongst an alieo people 
had no ties of sympathy with them and was looked ujion at first with cold 
indifference yet when he left that State they were ready to strew the 
streets with flowers for him, and to this day they blessed his name. He 
coold not conclude his few remarks without also expressing hu great 
appreciation of the extremely interesting speech the Chairman had made. 
(Hear hear) 

Sir Jo hji Mum Mackenzie said that be had enjoyed the lecture very 
much indeed, and he thought it should appeal very greatly to everyone 
who was m any way connected with India. It had also been very gratify 
mg to him to hear Mr Abbas Ah Baig expressing his appreciation of the 
value of Bn tub administration of Native States. He had always thought 
that even more wonderful than the establishment of British role ui India 
had been the establishment of that wonderful understanding with the 
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tfadve State! , at the came time as they had to bade op the Native States 
the Government undertook a certain responsibility for the administra- 
tion. In some cases— such as the case referred to in the paper— it was 
impossible to allow the Raja to continue, without interference, hts rule, 
and some method had to be devised for carrying on that rule for the 
time being As be understood the matter the British Government 
at first thought there was no way out of the difficulty but to abolish 
the Native State and take it over completely That, if not one of the 
causes of the Mutiny, was at any rate regarded as one of the reasons for 
some considerable misunderstanding throughout India Tbe Government 
then went to the other extreme by promising to sanction adoptions, but 
that came to be accompanied with a system of interference in cases of 
gross maladministration The only thing, however that made the possi 
bility of such interference tolerable to the Chiefs in India were those 
instances of splendid good faith such as had been given in those cases 
of the restoration of a Native State to its Native Ruler after an 
administration by the British Government in some cases of as long as fifty 
and sixty yean as, for instance that of Mysore Conld they imagine the 
German Government for instance, doing such a thing ? They could not 
imagine another Government on the face of the earth doing that As a 
matter of fact it was really a question of whether our own Government 
ought to have done it It was done solely for tbe sake of the benefit of 
the ruling house and the people had not generally been consulted In 
one recent case, where the rectification of frontiers involved the handing 
over of certain villages to the Nizam Lord Curzon s Government refused 
to rectify the frontier because the people of the British villages disliked 
being handed over 

Mr Syud Hossaih said that he almost wished he had remembered 
another engagement as some of those who had been called upon to speak 
before bad done. Still he was glad of the opportunity of adding a few 
words to the appreciation which had already been expressed of Sir 
Frederick Lely s very interesting lecture. As he sat listening to the paper 
quite apart from the actual narrative that had been presented he found his 
thoughts running to other matters arising out of it For one thing he 
thought the lecture afforded a very conclusive proof of the extraordinary 
power for good which the British administrator m India possessed. He 
did not think that any serious student of Indian administration could 
possibly miss knowing no matter which part of tbe country might be 
taken into consideration instances of that kind of really beneficent 
administration on the part of British officers in the interests of the people 
committed to their charge and he knew from his own experience and 
knowledge, as in the case of this particular administrator — and they would 
all like to keep up the anonymity, more especially as it was so unneces- 
sary f — that m every other part of India there were names and memories of 
British officers which were cherished to this day It must be borne m 
mind that just as that maximum power for good lies in that kind of 
absolute' and uncontrolled and almost autocratic power the inevit- 
able corollary was, be supposed, that it was occasionally possible that 
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die same power might lend itself to results which were not nearly 
as wholesome as those which had been described to-day Unfor 
Innately, in the history of British administration, such instances had 
figured None the less however much one might deplore that the fact 
remained that important reforms had been for the most part made possible 
by the devoted life work of a band of men who in spite of the occasional 
eccentricities and wrong headedness of some of them had brought a single 
minded deration to the work with which they had been entrusted and if 
some day India found herself >n a position to properly appraise their services 
he thought she would not be found wanting m gratitude to those men 
A very interesting point had been raised by the Chairman in regard to 
the alleged news of some people that details of past conditions of the kind 
described to-day would be better left alone He could hardly understand 
what kind of individuals those might be who were anxious, as had been 
suggested, that books of history should remain closed, and that historical 
particulars should not be cited at all Personally so far from having any 
wish for any chapter of Indian history to be kept unopened he had 
always complained that they did not know enough of the past history of 
India at the present day and it almost looked as if there had been a kind 
of systematic principle followed to preclude any knowledge of the history 
of India from the educational system of this country Neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge prescribed any compulsory course for the study of Indian 
history and the record of the other universities was he believed no 
better The result was shown in the co'ossal ignorance of all things 
Indian which one found on every hand. That was not all because side 
by side wi h the general ignoring of Indian history one found a peculiar 
school of historians growing up which claimed to lay before a European 
audience the facts of Indian history It was too late to go into details 
but as a general statement be would like to say— making the fullest 
acknowledgment to certain well known exceptions— that the majority of 
so-called histones of India produced under British auspices lacked a 
correct and unbiassed grasp of the facts and tendencies underlying the 
whole movement of things in India They lacked perspective no less 
than principle. He was, however glad to say that there was a gradual 
recognition of that on all sides, and he believed there was a new school of 
historians growing up who were trying to make amends 
One or two things should dearly be borne in mind , it was, of course 
an axiom that one of the essentials in history was perspective Sweeping 
generalizations should not be evolved on the basts of important and 
interesting papers like the one they had listened to Such chapters did 
not make up the history of India they were only fragments. The history 
of India — even British India — represented a very much larger volume than 
could possibly be made op by such fragments Then again scone measure 
of precaution was necessary in judging of old conditions of things by new 
up-to-date and foreign standards In order to arrive at a correct appraise- 
ment coo temporary standards had to be constantly kept m view The post 
of India as in the case of other countries, could only be faithfully 
mirrored in the environment of the past 
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The kind of work, however described in the paper vu work for which 
no educated Indian had anything but the deepest appreciation and he did 
not think there would be two opinions as to the desirability of its con 
tinuation in India. They could not have too much of the spint of 
sympathy the integrity and the administrative competence so finely 
embodied in the administrator of Sir Frederick Lelys narrative. (Hear 
hear) 

Mr Coldstream m moving a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and the Chairman said that it needed no words of his to emphasize 
lor the meeting their appreciation of the lecture With regard to the 
question of the possibility of keeping gram stored in large quantities 
against famine years he had himself seen enormous stacks of grain which 
had been kept for years as security against years of famine and, so far as 
he knew it kept very well Then with regard to the remark of the lecturer 
that the lot of an Indian ruler was often one as enviable as any in the 
world he would like to say that the lot of the British Political Officer or 
temporary administrator was also one of the most enviable offices m the 
world One could not help feeling sorry m a way that all those old time 
conditions were disappearing, and be thought it would be hardly possible 
in India to-day to find such a picture as the lecturer bad given them in 
his paper 

Mr Keith (of Edinburgh), m seconding the vote of thanks, said that 
even the agriculturists in tku country were not more ready to change their 
old time methods than they had been m India and the people also found 
that taxes put on here were not more readily taken off than they were in 
India ' He understood that it was proposed to call a conference of very 
important people in this country and from the Dominions, to try and 
formulate a scheme for dealing with Imperial concerns, apart altogether 
from National concerns and he wished to ask the Association to consider 
how India could come into this forthcoming conference and what voice 
India should have in that Imperial legislation because it was quite certain 
there would be many changes after the war was over 

The vote on being put to the meeting was carried unanimously the 
Chairman expressing his thanks for their appreciation of himself and 
the lecturer 

The proceedings then terminated 


Sir John Jardme writes to say that had he been able to preside he 
would have spoken as follows I would introduce the reader of this 
paper Sir Frederick Lely to those who have not served m India, and are 
not acquainted with his career and work, as one of those Civil Servants 
who after much experience in earlier years of rural life in British India 
and the Native States, was picked out by the Viceroy to administer one of 
our Indian Provinces. 1 have read the paper You will recognize amid 
its picturesque and humorous points the trained sagacity of the statesman, 
the genial statesman too who sees much that is good in the old ways, 
who follows Francis Bacon in bis dislike to meddle with law-abiding sub- 
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jects in regard to religion or their custom* or means of life I may add, 
before the discus® on begins, that 1 agree with Sir Frederick to what he 
say* about levy of land assessments, the wane that occurs where the crops 
have to be brought to the village grain yards, as happened in my time in 
some of the Rathiawad States, and the advantage of following custom in 
the villages. Lawyers here wilt remember that custom was the life of copy 
hold and of nearly all the law our manorial Court Leets and Court 
Barons used to dispense. The impression left on my mind after thinking 
over the paper is that the manager of this State attained better results in 
preserving the village rights in such thing* as commons and in keeping up 
the village community than were attained in this country under the policy 
of enclosing all the intermixed arable fields and waste commons which 
in the last century has obliterated the system which prevailed from before 
the Norman Conquest " 
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THE STUDY OF SEMITIC ORIENTALISM 
DURING THE WAR (1914 — 1915) AND 
FRENCH ISLAM* 

By Professor Edouard Montet 
(G enera University) 

The War as will easily be understood has caused a cessa- 
tion of publications dealing with Orientalism The cause 
of this suspension of a highly specialized class of work 
lies partly in the fact that a very large number of students 
who deal with this side of study have gone to the front 
or are doing some sort of work connected with the army of 
their country But if the subject is looked at generally it 
is clear that the war has cast into the background every- 
thing which is not m direct contact with it or at any rate 
closely bound up with it Oriental studies were bound to 
be the particular sufferers, because as Renan was so fond 
of repeating they are the most disinterested or in other 
words the least utilitarian 

In 1914 before the outbreak of war a certain number of 
publications dealing with Oriental matters appeared These 
will be reserved for consideration on another occasion In 
this article those only will be mentioned which have 
appeared during the war period that is to say between 
August, 1914 and December 1915 These publications 
are very few in number and emanate with few exceptions 
from neutral countries — a fact which is hardly surprising 
But, on the other hand as will become clear later on, the 

* Translated by Lieutenant P S Cannon, the Lancashire Fusiliers 
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war has developed m the belligerent countries a special 
type of literature, closely concerned with the belligerents 
themselves and with the operations of the war, and at the 
same time highly interesting to all those who have any 
enthusiasm for the East and for Oriental life 

Various articles on the Old Testament the Semitic 
languages, etc , have appeared in various periodicals, but 
for the most part without great interest attaching to them 
We ourselves, no less than others are under the power of 
the same influence which leads all mmds in the belligerent 
countries towards subjects connected with the war How 
could it be otherwise with a man such as the author of these 
lines whose son has ever since the outbreak of the war 
been at the front defending the sacred cause of the 
Allies ? 

Among works of a scientific nature in the field of Hebrew 
studies two only are worthy of notice. They are sketches 
onl> but are the foreword of more important publications 
which should be studied w r ith care when they appear as 
they probably will after the war 

The first of these studies to which we would draw alien 
tion is that of E Naville The Unity of Genesis’ 
being the annual address delivered before the Victoria 
Institute (June 21 1915) Since that date the author has 
delivered three lectures m London on the same subject 
the) will in all probability, soon be repeated in French at 
the University of Geneva, and published m English later 
Naville as readers of this review will doubtless know defends 
the traditional theory of the Old Testament we have already 
spoken in this review of several works in defence of this 
theory — a defence founded on arguments drawn from the 
study of Fgjptology which is his special subject and 
which he teaches at the University of Geneva 

The second work we would wish to cite here is that of 
Charles Tschernowitz, on “The Formation of Schulcan 
Aruch.” We have several times had occasion to mention 
Schulcan Tschernowitz is a Talmudist of the very highest 
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repute among Jew circles in Russia This fettle work, which 
he has just published, is only a fragment of a far more impor 
tant work on the * Codification of Halacha* which will 
be published after the war The Halacha is of course 
the judicial part of the Talmud As regards the Schulcan 
Aruch, it is, after the Talmud, the most popular book in 
Jewish circles The Russian author demonstrates with 
great acumen that it owes its existence to a historical neces 
sity, and that it has passed through an inevitable course of 
development We will await with the greatest interest the 
important work he here announces to us 
We have received from Spain since the declaration of 
war two important publications in Arab and Islamic studies 
Both owe their origin to the enterprise of a society known 
under the name of the “Junta para amphacion de estudios 
e investigaciones cientificas (Society for the development 
of scientific study and investigation) The first (by date 
of publication) is The History of the Judges of Cordova, 
by the Arab writer Abdullah Mohamed ben Hanth El 
Khochani a native of Kairouan but settled in Andalusia 
who lived under the reign of El-Hakem II (976 1006) It 
is to the protection of this Caltph that the historian of 
Kairouan owed the power to carry out the project he had 
conceived of writing this Chronicle which is a most in 
teresting account of the social life of Mussulman Spain 
under the Caliphate of the Omiades In compiling his 
Chronicle the author has only employed exclusively 
Spanish documents and he has in collaboration a great 
number of persons of Cordova and Andalusia from the 
monarch down to the representative of the humblest 
classes The volume published by the Junta contains 
the Arab text taken from the only manuscript (which is at 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford) and an excellent trans 
lation into Spanish by J ulian Ribera. 

The second of these Spanish publications is a 1 Mis- 
cellany of Arab Studies and Texts. This volume is 
composed of five treatises 
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1 An article by a Danish Orientalist, R Best horn 
on the ‘Anonymous Document of Copenhagen and 
Madrid ° an Arab manuscript, and the most precious 
of the Arab MSS in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen , it is of exceptional value for the history of 
Spain from 1170-12 13 

2 A careful and interesting study by Pieto Vives, 
on The Numismatic Reforms of the Almohades,” 
describing the synthesizing of the monetary system of 
the Hispano African Mussulman States from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries Numerous wood- 
cuts reproduce in phototype the coins of this long 
epoch 

3 A Catalogue compiled by Angel Gonzales 
Palencia of certain 4 Manuscripts, Arab and Alja- 
miados (in Spanish-Arab dialect and written in Arab 
characters) from Madrid and Toledo All are either 
previously unpublished or only incompletely published 
The Aljamiados MSS described and analyzed in this 
thesis are all written m Aragonese dialect 

4 An addition to the edition of the Tecmila of 
I bn El Abbar published by Codera This extremely 
lengthy (264 pp ) Arab text, followed by the various 
readings of the Cairo text with Codera s edition (195 
pp ) and a copious index (77 pp ) has been published 
by M Alarcon and C A Gonzales Palencia. A 
woodcut gives in facsimile, a page of the Cairo manu 
script (Library of Soliman Pacha Abaza) 

5 Letter of Abenaboo (I bn Abu) in vulgar 
Arabic of Granada, with a facsimile 111 phototype of 
the original letter is the subject of a study in the Arab 
dialect of Granada, by M Alarcon. It is a document 
of the time of Philip 1 1 — that is to say, about the 
second half of ihe sixteenth century It is dated July, 
964 (a.d 1557) Ibn Abu was one of thechtefsof the 
rebellious Moors in the Alpujarras (Sierra Nevada) 
The letter is addressed to Don Hernando de Barradaa, 
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a native of Cadiz, an important person who offered his 
services to Don juan of Austria, to act as intermediary 
in the negotiations entered into with a view to gaining 
the surrender of the rebels 

We now pass on to the war as depicted in the periodicals 
of a scientific character, which deal with Islam and Mussai~ 
man countries 

* L Afrique Fran9aise monthly organ of the 1 Comite 
de 1 Afrique Framjaise and of the * Comit£ du Maroc * 
has published in its latest number(October- December 1915) 
an extremely interesting article on the subject of Morocco 
This article entitled Le Maroc en paix is by R 
Thierry It is a picture of the situation tn Morocco at the 
end of 1915 The author gives us much information on 
the subject of the Franco Moroccan Exhibition held at 
Casablanca, which closed on November 5 This exhibition 
at which had been collected the products of Morocco and 
also those which France can import into that country was 
the work of an eminent man General Lyautey, Resident- 
General of France in Morocco, to whom is due this bold 
conception It is indeed admirable that in time of war an 
exhibition of this kind could have been arranged and 
opened its accomplishment demanded not only that 
profound knowledge of the population of Morocco which 
Genera] Lyautey possesses but also hts robust faith in the 
destiny of his country The exhibition was a complete 
success and more than one native, on leaving Casablanca, 
was heard to ask ' When will it be our turn to have a Big 
Fair ? (The Souk el Aam literally the Years Fair in 
contradistinction to the weekly market-days ) This exhi- 
bition will leave not only the remembrance of the economic 
manifestation of which it was the scene but also a collec- 
tion of reports and notices, some of which have already been 
published, but which will be all collected later on into several 
volumes, m which we shall be able to discover a complete 
account of the state of Morocco from every point of view 
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during 1915 Among these documents there is one which 
cannot be said to lack originality — a lecture in Arabic by 
Si Bou Chaib Doukkali on “ L Exposition d ’a pres )e Coran.’ 
This is, so far as one can judge, a study purely Mussal 
man in spirit — a justification found in the Holy Book for 
an institution so peculiar to Europe and America so 
characteristic of Christian countries as an Exhibition 
The * Revue de Monde Musalman * (Paris, E Leroux) 
has devoted one of its latest numbers that dated Decern 
ber 1914, but which did not appear until some time in 
1915 to the question of French Mussalmans and the 
War This enormous volume (389 pages in 8vo ) consists 
of numerous testimonies of Mussalman loyalty towards 
France coming from all the Mussalman countries admin- 
istered by France It includes no less than sixty one 
documents of which several are very long and all drawn 
up m Arabic with facsimile phototypes of the Arabic text 
and accurate translation into French 

In a bnef introduction it is explained that the French 
Mussalmans have not been content with answering on the 
field of battle the appeal to a Holy War made in Ger- 
many as it is termed by the Dutch Orientalist Snouck 
Hurgronje They have gone further, and affirmed in 
writing at the same ttme their religious convictions and 
their political fidelity to France These written statements 
come from persons of varied standing — heads of States 
such as the Bey of Tunis and the Sultan of Morocco 
chieftains such as the Emirs of Adrar and the Sheikhs of 
West Africa Cadis and Presidents of Mussalman tri- 
bunals in Algeria Tunis Morocco Senegal Mauretania 
and Guinea religious chiefs, Ulemas Sheikhs of Brother 
hoods notabilities saints and men of letters fraternities 
of inhabitants of Mussulman cities such as Timbuctu 
Oualata, and Dakar Among the signatories of these 
documents there are some of high religious standing among 
African Moslems such as the Sheikh Sidia of Boutihmit in 
Tram Sheikh Saad Bouh m Lower Mauretania, 
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Senegal and Guinea — the brother of the late Ma El Amin 
the notorious agitator Bou Chaib Doukkali, recognized 
representative of the family of one of the most venerated 
saints in Morocco— Moulay Bou Chaib, patron of 
Azemmour 

The most striking point in these declarations, which 
come from such diverse parts of Africa is on the one hand 
the fidelity shown to France and the eulogies offered of 
her methods of governing Mussalman countries and on 
the other hand the condemnation expressed of the onenta 
tion of Turkish policy towards Germany a country of 
barbarians who have violated the laws of nations It is 
interesting to quote some typical declarations taken out of 
these documents 

* Germany is universally detested for her brutality and 
her barbant) (Sheikh of the Brotherhood of Rahmamya 
m the celebrated Zaouiya of Tolga in Algeria) 

The Turks will lost by their alliance with Germany 
their power and their reputation (Sheikh of the Zaouiya 
of kenadsa Algeria) 

As for Turkey the men who govern her have been 
blindfolded (Sherif Ahmed ben El Hasam of Wezzan to 
the brothers of the Brotherhood of Tayyibiya Morocco) 

The Turks pretend to belong to the Mussalman re 
hgion but the only part they have in Islam is in name 
(Mokaddem of the Brotherhood of the Derkaoua at 
Mechriya Algeria) 

1 he Turkish khahfate is illegal (Ahmed ben El- 
Mouay notable of Fe2 late Ambassador of the Moroccan 
Government at Madrid) 

No one can ignore the fact that the Turks have never 
defended Islam and that they have never had the condi 
tion of the Mussalman world at heart They have swer\ed 
aside from the line of conduct laid down by the four 
orthodox Caliphs they have left the strait and narrow 
path of truth and equity It is to them that the present 
sute of the Mussalman world is due they have dragged 

x 
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it with them into the abyss of ignorance ” (Abd El Kader 
ben Mohamed Ech-Cherkaoui of the celebrated Zaouia of 
Bou-Djad of Morocco) 

In face of these statements so many in number so 
categorical in tone so convincing and emanating from 
such eminent sources, the leaflets which German propa- 
ganda disseminates over neutral countries in order to 
discredit in particular the relations of France and her 
Mussalman subjects cannot but appear to be wholly 
valueless We had recently in our hands a German 
leaflet, written m French and giving Constantinople as the 
place where it is printed but bearing the name of no editor 
or printer In point of fact we obtained it from Zurich 
where there is a well known distributing centre for German 
propagandist literature It is entitled ‘ Islam in the 
French Army during the War of 1914-1915 by Lieu 
tenant El-Hadj Abdallah Constantinople 915 Its aim 
is to prove that in the French army the tirailleurs of 
Mussalman religion (Algerian Tunisian Moroccan and 
Senegalese) are ill treated til clad badly fed uselessly 
sacrificed — m fact mere butcher s meat and treated with 
the utmost contempt by their officers Having had the 
opportunity during my travels in Morocco of living for 
several months m various tirailleur camps in the four 
regions above mentioned particularly at the camp of Dar 
Debibagh near Fea during July and August 1914, that is 
to say at the time of the outbreak of the wir I am in a 
position to state that the relations between the Mussalman 
soldiers and their French officers were marked on the one 
hand by a discipline necessarily severe among this class of 
troops and on the other hand of a kindly care to which 
the men responded by absolute loyalty and a touching 
devotion to their officers. The men were well fed and 
well-clothed and their religious customs were scrupulously 
respected The proof of this is shown in the fact that 
France continues to obtain Mussalmans to volunteer for 
service at the front, and that the sum total of such Mussal- 
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man regiments forms a very considerable portion of the 
French army The pamphlet to which we were referring 
ends by a grotesquely idyllic picture of the lot of English 
or Russian Mussalman prisoners in Germany The author 
would in all seriousness have us to believe that 1 in a district 
ofluxunant vegetation recalling the climate of Africa ’ the 
German authorities have established near Beriin a special 
concentration camp where Mussalman soldiers are interned 
The German Government has constructed there a Mosque, 
and Moorish baths and cafes such as can be seen in North 
Africa and the prisoners are the objects of constant soli- 
citude to the German Government, and realize that the 
latter are the Mussalman s best friends The German 
author has here gone beyond the remotest pretence of 
reality Not content with lies about the ill treatment in 
dieted upon tirailleurs in France, he has gone on to depict an 
entirely imaginary state of affairs, and one truly ridiculous 
All those who have lived as I have at Berlin know that 
the environs of that city do not in the least call to mind 
either the climate of Africa nor its vegetation m the very 
remotest degree Evidently the author considers his 
neutral readers to be mental imbeciles 

How different from these stupid and lying figments of 
the brain is the reality — I mean the way in which the 
French Government is treating its Mussalman soldiers 
and subjects This thought brings us back to the * Afnque 
F ran^aise of which we were speaking a page or so back 
In the same number, to which reference has already been 
made can be read one of the most instructive articles on 
the subject under discussion e ltitled L Islam Franqais. 
We read in it of a Bill laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies the contents of which throws a flood of light on the 
Mussalman policy of the French Government The Bill 
proposes to introduce Mussalman Legal Counsellors into 
the International Commission on Mussalman Affairs which 
is composed of representatives of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, War, the Interior and the Colonies Let us look 
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at the principal provisions of the project. Four seats in 
the International Commission on Mussalman Affairs are 
assigned to Legal Counsellors representing respectively 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and West Africa The Com 
mission will be bound to consult the Mussalman represen 
tatives on every scheme every bill every proposed 
regulation laid before it A salary of 20 000 francs a year 
will be allowed to each Counsellor to cover the expenses 
incurred in travel and residence in Paris The Counsellors 
must be learned in Mussalman law forty years of age and 
must for at least ten years have been doing judicial 
work they must possess considerable scientific knowledge 
and undisputed moral authority they will be nominated 
by the French Government for a period of five years. 

Another Bill proposes the opening of a credit of 
500 000 francs by the Foreign Minister to be devoted to 
the establishment of a foundation at Mecca and Medina, b> 
the purchase or construction of two hostelries which will 
be placed gratuitously at the disposition of pilgrims from 
Algeria Tunis Morocco and the French African Colonies 
These measures will produce an immense impression in the 
French North African West African Equatorial and 
Somali Colonies and they are an earnest of the interest 
shown by France in her Mussalman subjects they are 
the justification of the Mussalman policy of the French 
Government 

To the efforts of the French Government to treat its 
Mussalman dependents in the manner demanded by con 
siderations of right and justice should be added those of a 
recently founded (1915) French Society at Paris which is 
under the patronage of the President of the Republic and 
the Presidents of the Senate and Chamber bearing the 
name of * Les Amities rausulmanes Its object is to 
increase the reciprocal good feeling between France and 
her friends and Islam and further to establish relief centres 
for Mussalmans within and beyond the borders of France 
It has established at Pans, under the name of the " Foyer 
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Musulman,” a club for Mussalman soldiers m Parts— on 
leave or wounded, or convalescent In the dub-house, 
situated in a superb mansion in the Boulevard des I take ns, 
a little mosque has been installed 

The readers of this Review bearing in mind the inter- 
esting facts that have been laid before them will doubtless 
now realize how excellent are the relations between the 
Mussalman soldiers in the French service and the French- 
men who are fighting side by side with them and they 
will understand that Mussalman loyalty towards France is 
not a meaningless expression That is what the war has 
taught us on this particular point 

1 he connection of these highly practical questions with 
Oriental studies is self-evident All scientific work accom 
plashed by students of Arabic has as its necessary result a 
deeper knowledge of the Islamic world and this know 
ledge is very closely concerned with the solution of political, 
religious social and economic difficulties which may arise 
between the Mussalman subjects of a European State and 
the Government of that State. I hope to deal more than 
once in the future with this important subject in the pages 
of this Review 
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THE AVESTIC H(A)OMA AND THE VEDIC 
SOMA* 

Bv Professor Mills 

The extraordinary ' position of the Vedic Soma calls for 
an emphatic word in estimating the attributes of the Avestic 
H(a)oma. In the Veda, religious imagination seems to us 
at first sight to have gone quite wild upon the theme — that 
is to say, unless we make due allowance for the somewhat 
curious fact that the purified or sanctified Soma was posi 
lively exalted to a very high fixed position as a Deity or 
unless we account for the expressions used upon the score of 
metaphor — and priestly shrewdness — otherwise they seem 
to us to be at times exaggerated to the last degree Start 
mg from the natural stimulus produced by the decoction 
they soon claimed its effects to be an inherent and primeval 
force in the very movements of the universe (j*r) We are 
at once reminded of the idea of the idealists or of 
" the sovereign force of heat with the physicists and even 
of electricity Not only does the stimulus pervade the 
mental action of the very highest of the Gods, but it 
actually generates them stirring up the generative 
mstmet of their originals {sic) to that degree He or it was 
“their Father (su) (A high claim for ( spirit ) All 
this is explained by the commentators as a sort of hyper 
boie of riddle Regarded as a high God, Somas name was 
linked with that of indra, the leading Deity in a large por 

1 See the "Sacred Books of the Eut," vol nxL, Yams IX., X..XI 
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t*0» of the Veda, and so with that of Agxu Yet we 
moderns must not yield too freely to the associations of our 
own alcoholic stimulus, which seem to us to be unchangeably 
grotesque Nothing humorous, let us remember, attached 
to the idea of stimulus at first in those early days. The 
sun, as we can understand, was almost necessarily wor- 
shipped as a God , so the other heavenly bodies, so the 
fire in general the winds, the oceans etc , but when the 
stimulating effects of alcoholic extracts upon the brain were 
first discovered they were taken as a miracle in downright 
earnest altogether unique unlike all other things. The 
sun wind, fire etc acted upon inanimate as well as animate 
objects, but here was what instantly affected the human 
intellect It was the result of the act of some particular 
God What else could they think ? They saw the lightning 
and heard the thunder, with their effects and they were at 
once certain that they were the results of the power of some 
particular God — how could they doubt that this mysterious 
effect of a decoction upon the human brain itself was 
equally due to the direct act of an exalted personal Deity? 
This high appreciation of the effect of Soma was doubtless 
encouraged if it was not originated, by the priests. Its 
sanctified influence increased their power over the people 
for they alone were entitled to execute the indispensable 
function of purifying it or of consecrating it The Soma 
seems to have derived its full supernatural efficacy only 
from this, according to the hymns and not so much at all 
from its natural effect as a distilled product without the 
priestly intervention it is Soma pavamana everywhere a 
whole book of the Veda, the ninth being devoted to it, 
while it is elsewhere frequently prominent Whether its 
effect upon Indra, who became intoxicated by drinking it 
excessively (see below) was owing to the priestly act or not 
seems uncertain (That hymn is the first known attempt 
in history to make a joke upon the subject.) 

The traces of all this are more dimly seen m the A vesta, 
yet they are there N either the H(a)oma nor the Soma was 
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the original source^ either one of the other The similari- 
ties of the various points about each of the two do not at 
all argue any immediate or original dependence of either 
one of them upon the other as if either were the direct 
original of the other on the contrary, the differences 
between the depictments of the two the H(a)oma and the 
Soma, may furnish one more proof, if any more were 
needed, to show that the Avestic H(a)oma had no immediate 
early historical connection with the Indian Soma, either as 
the cause of the features of the Soma or as their effect 
These two were twm sisters like the nations and their 
languages— growths from the same primaeval original with 
only a much later effect of the one upon the other 

I have translated our Avestic H(a)oma Hymn in 
S B E xxxi endeavouring to imitate the flow of the 
original rhythm, and frequently using auxiliary words for 
this as also to point the sense more closely A bare 
literal word-for word would have been as easy as it would 
have been inadequate The melody of the rhythm is an 
essential part of the reproduction of ideas. 

I hold that it is impossible to approach even the extenor 
precincts of such a subject as Avesta and Veda without 
a thorough and exhaustive study of both sides of it I 
therefore give here my translation of some very prominent 
Vedic Hymns to illustrate and fortify m> version of the 
H(a)oma Hymn in S B £ xxxi 1887 which see 

RIG VEDA IX 113 
Soma PavamIna 
1 

By holy sieve 1 let Indra drink 
Indra, foe killer, storing strength * 

'By Saiysijivin Saiysnartn is ft lake m the Kutukshatra district , 
bat ft heavenly Some jar or sieve, u here intended This is the usual 
sincere but Inflated style recurring at almost every strophe. 

*So the later Zaratbusbtra in the Haoaa (Horn) Yash " I make my 
dan 00 thee f Haoaa) for strength and vigour of the eotve frame.*' 
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Strength in his soul he stores for work. 

Great hero deeds about to do 

For Indra Soma-drops flow 1 * * (fast) 

(For Indra s martial power) 


2 

Be purified * Thou Lord of Lands * 
Shedding thy blessings from the jar 4 * 
With holy song true-hearted belief, 
With hottest ardour O thou pressed 6 7 
For Indra Soma-drops flow (fast) 
(For Indra s inspiration) 


3 

Parjanya reared,® the steer of might 
Whom Suryas daughter 8 hither brought 
Gandharvas* seized in Soma set 
The sacred juice 

For Indra Soma drops flow (fast) 

(For Indra s matchless power) 

1 So the H(a)oma Yasht, Forth let thy healing liquors flow " (t 12) 
This refrain » a later addition but it should not be omitted. 

* Here the H(a)oma Yasbt curiously fits in Be purified — so here 
and then As with a mans full force 1 press thee down" (in the 
mortar) 

* So in the H(a)oma, 1 Thou tribe-lord and chieftain of the lands 
(«• * 7 ) 

4 Arjlka one of the four quarters of heaven but here as usual, an 
exaltation of the Consecrated Utensil — jar or vat Recall the H(a)oma, 
“ From the silver cup I pour thee to the golden chalice over " (Horn 
Yasht, x. 17) 

* Tapasa 

• Parjanya, the God of the nun cloud So in the H(a)oma, “I pnuse 
the cloud that waters thee and the ram that makes thee grow 

7 Another the wild (?) steer The steer seems to be the juice, hardly 
the plant, just here 

• Sflrya s daughter Sraddhi - “ ftuth “ Faith brought the plant "(nr) 

• Gandharvu, guardians of the heavenly Soma 
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4 * 

Law speaker, bright 1 through holy rite, 

Truth speaker * true in deed as well, 

Creed speaker, Soma, thou art King, 

Creator 8 made thee fit to this 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For indra s holy faith) 

5 

The truly might) one sublime. 

His streams flow on 4 together poured. 

His juices of the juicy mix 
By prayer made pure 5 
O yellow one the consecrate 6 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(With Brahmas help) 

6 

Where Brahma priest O purified 
Intones the metric lints to thee 
B> pressure-stone in Soma great' 

Through Soma gendering the joy * 

For Indra Soma drops flow on 
(For Indra s sacred rapture) 

1 Bright through clearing out the panicles So in the H(a)oma Bright 
and sparkling let them hold on their steadfast way (x 19) 

* So the Horn “ Thou an versed in many sayings and true and holy 
words. M Thou dost ask no wily questions— thou question cst direct 

{i as). 

* So the Horn Swift and wise hath the well skilled Creator made thee 
(jl 10). Here the dhalar is again an exalted term for the officiating 
functionary The entire ceremony, with all its utensils and service, is, as 
it were, lifted to heaven in imagination 

* So in the H(a)oma, ' Forth let thy healing liquors how for the inspiring 
of the saints (x^ 22) 

" Another Drip golden (?) to prayer , but here is voc. 

* Pressure by the pnest was consecration 

’ “ As be swings the stones ” His office 11 exalted, 4 m ag n ified,* by the 
consecrating pressure with the stones. 

* The joy of the sacred intoxication 
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7 

Where everlasting Light 1 abides 
In world wherfe glory 1 ever sits, 

There bring me Soma purified 
In world immortal undestroyed 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra s immortality) 

8 

Where reigns the King, Vivasvan s* son 
(Yama the first to live on high), 

Where is the inmost cleft* of heaven 
Where those life-waters 4 fresh shall flow 
Make me immortal Soma there 

For Indra Soma drops flow on 
(For Indra s immortality) 

9 

Where at full-will 5 each walks and acts 
In the third sky of third high heaven, 6 
Where worlds are full of shining light, 7 
There make me deathless, purified 
For Indra Soma-dops flow on 
(For Indras life on high) 

'JyGtir ajasram, unexhausted light The light of the star-crowded 
heaven , but like similar expressions with us it has spiritual meaning So 
the H(a)omft Yasht I pray to thee for heaven, the best world of the 
saints shining all glorious 

s So m the Horn Virasv&n s son is prominent Yuna»Yama, ‘the 
royal, or the brilliant 
3 Avarodhanam «= the shut m(-down) place 

* Lit * The young waters Recall the non stagnant perennial springs 
u the waters of life 

* Anuk&mam caratjam So the later Z in the H(a)oma, I make my 
claim on thee, that I may have free course among the settlements ", and 
again, Like fifteen yearlings walked the two forth, son wad father 1 

* Lit. 14 lo the third sky “ In the third heaven of heaven 

7 Evidently “ the orbs of the midnight, but with spiritual allusion, as in 
the Christian eschatology 
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10 

Where wish and longings are full-met. 

Where spreads the reach of golden-red, 1 
Where taste* gives satisfaction 
There make me immortal, Soma pure 
For Indra Soma drops flow on 
(For Indras satisfaction) 

1 1 

Where joys rejoicings ever sit, 

And raptures are out raptured,* 

Where wish of wishes is full reached 
There make me deathless, Soma-God 
For Indra Soma drops flow on 
(For Indras immortality) 

1 The sunset Others, sky " another the highest point of the sun s 
course ”, each meant ss the central seat of the heavenly home wkfafiam 
- the spread-out platform others, merely the place. 

* Lit svaJhd elsewhere - the offering drink but here recall ambrosia, 
which, however rather refers to M food. Nectar would be more lm 
mediate 

* mudah pmmuda asate So also in the H(a)oma * for manifold 
delight ” (ix. *7) Well did the distinguished Roth say that no expressions 
with regard to the beatified future could be stronger yet where is the 
A ▼»*><: subjectivity ? 

NoZoroastrtan should fail to get a general knowledge of the chief Vedic 
Hymns which bear upon Avesta. They are now exceedingly accessible, 
having been translated by so many able scholars, minor disagreements 
bang, as everywhere, unavoidable. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TURK 
By Sir Edwin Pears 

1 am asked by you to give my opinion on the present-day 
Turk and also on a few persons who seem unable to 
estimate him justly On many occasions I have pointed 
out that a distinction should be made between the Turkish 
peasant and those who hold authority under the Govern- 
ment The former is a kindly sober clean and generally 
speaking not unhkeable man He is usually very poor 
but is ready to share his poverty with a stranger He is 
less intelligent and less instructed than his Christian neigh 
hours Under ordinary circumstances he often sees them 
more prosperous than himself but he is consoled by his 
belief in kismet and is far from being a bad fellow When 
however, his rulers tell him that Christians ought not to be 
better off than he is and especially when he is told that his 
rulers would be well pleased to see the Christians receive a 
lesson and that he would be rendering a service to his faith 
if he were to join m plundering them his cupidity joins 
hands with religious and mob fanaticism and the simple- 
minded Turk becomes something like a wild beast Let it 
always be remembered that it is not the ulema who have 
been behind the cruelties perpetrated by the lower class 
Moslems but the creatures who were influenced by Abdul 
Hamid and his gang 

Englishmen, even in the worst times, have never defended 
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these outrages. They, and Frenchmen too, have constantly 
protected, as far as possible, the victims of similar cruelty 
They did so as far back as 1825 during the massacre of 
Chios. They did so m 1876, and especially during the 
orgies under the late Sultan in 1892 97 The Turk rather 
admires us for thus defending the victims of his cruelty 
I judge from the papers you send me that among those 
who remain defenders of Turkish action with reference 
to the Christians Mr Marmaduke Pickthall continues to 
hold a somewhat conspicuous position Now I have an 
admiration for that gentleman as a novelist, but none 
for him as an historian He should confine his imagma 
tion for use in his novels some of which are really 
excellent Some three years ago he startled the foreign 
communities m Constantinople by suggesting that the 
period of massacres by the Turks of Christians was 
limited to last century and b> making a number of other 
statements which unintentionally of course, gave an utterly 
false notion of the dealing of the Turks with subject races 
I replied in the Nineteenth Century to his article by one 
controverting his statements and showing that he was 
entirely mistaken that instead of government by massacre 
being a new invention it was the only one which the 
Turks had ever practised in reference to their treatment of 
such races It is too late to reopen the general question 
I may however quote the following from my article in the 
Nineteenth Century published in February, iqij 

In his desire to find further explanation of the un 
happy feeling existing between Moslems and Christians 
the writer seizes upon usury for usury, beloved of 
Eastern Christians is to enlightened Moslems an abomi 
nation I add that it is also forbidden by the Sheri, or 
Moslem Sacred Law just as it was forbidden to thejews 
but 1 also know that by a legal fiction, usury is tolerated 
even by the Sacred Courts The writer is wrong when 
he asserts that a Christian could not, until three years 
since, acquire land legally I have seen a score of title* 
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deeds or kodjets , m the names of Christians, some of 
them dated earlier than 1800 The Armenian money- 
lender with his usury, has been the cause of horrid 
murders This was news to me I have, therefore 
made inquiries of men who know Armenia, and their 
testimony is (1) That there is very little money lend- 
ing m that country and still less by Christians to 
Moslems on the security of land because as already 
stated the word of the lender would not be taken 
against that of the Moslem m the Land Courts , 
(2) that the chief money lenders in Armenia are Cir 
cassians m which case there would be the word of 
one Moslem against another 

The verdict of ever} student of Turkish history would be 
against him All the evidence which has come to hand 
regarding the massacre of Armenians during last year goes 
to show that the T urks have not forgotten their own tradi 
lions but in addition have learnt new lessons in frightfulness 
from their German masters Assuming the evidence which 
has come forward to be true — and I see no reason to doubt 
it — the onl> manner in which the last massacre differs from 
those of 1892 97 is that the later one was done with more 
organization and completeness than under Abdul Hamid. 
The deposed Sultan did indeed direct the massacres with a 
considerable amount of skill but the Turks under the 
Germans, have shown greater ability than did their prede 
cessors in their attempt to exterminate the Armenian race. 

1 have onl> in conclusion to express my regret that a 
man of Mr Pickchall s talent should be so blind as not to 
see the faults of a Government which assassinated Shevket 
Pasha and other opponents and has finished by the murder 
of the Crown Prince Yussef Izzedin 


March 4 1916 



GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA* 

By Bsron Heyking 

Public opinion in Great Britain has in the last decade 
changed considerably in favour of Russia and now that the 
wheel of history seems to revolve with an accelerated speed, 
this change is more and more accentuated We have out 
lived the time when Bismarck managed to keep us apart 
from each other, and we now stand united against the 
common foe But it is not only on the ground of 

unity of interests that Russo British friendship must rest 
It must rest also on mutual appreciation and to that effect 
knowledge of each other is absolutely necessary 

Englishmen are I am glad to say nowadays very much 
inclined to find m Russia national features which appeal to 
their own ideals. There is, for instance, the religious 
nature of the Russian people the strong belief in God and 
m Christianity which appeals to them Again, the broad 
mindedness the mapoKan naTypa, the humanity and sptntu 
ality of Russians are features which call for s)mpathy m 
the heart of Englishmen The rich national literature of 
Russia represented by a series of great dramatists and 
novel writers such as Alexis Tolstoy Ostrovsky Turge 
nieff Poushkin, Lermontoff Gogol Leo Tolstoy Tchekofif 
Andreieff and many others well known in England evokes 
a natural interest and admiration of Englishmen, who 

* Speech delivered by the Russian Consol General at the City Livery 
Cab on March 7 
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themselves can boast of such a splendid array of literary 
men and poets Further I may quote Russian music, 
dramatic art and dancing as having found in England 
general applause and much appreciation Russian science 
and learning have been recognized in England as being of 
a high standard Such eminent men as the chemist 
Mendeleyeff the biologist Metchmkoff the surgeon 
Pavloff the crystallographer Feodoroff, the Oxford Pro 
lessor of Jurisprudence Vinogradoff, and many others are 
well known in England 

Englishmen take an interest in Russia also with a view 
to developing their trade relations with that country The 
prospects of developing Anglo-Russian trade relations 
seem at present very bright Both nations aim at mutual 
close economic relations It is easy to do business with 
Russians provided that people do not approach them in 
a superior sort of way but with a sincere desire to have 
their wants supplied and with a readiness to consider their 
habits 

We in Russia are sincerely pleased to do business with 
Fnglishmen to work with them for the development of our 
national economic resources to emulate their industry 
energy and enterprise, to benefit by their methods of 
organization and to assist them with all the power which is 
at our command m the present terrific struggle for the 
world s peace for freedom and for right That is the spirit 
which animates Russians towards Englishmen 

The Russian nation is very glad to find themselves by 
the side of Great Britain Russia has m the past made 
several efforts to come to an understanding with the United 
Kingdom — for instance under the reign of Peter the Great 
and Nikolas 1 that she did not succeed then was not her 
fault but rather the result of prejudice and political 
tendencies in England which made Englishmen believe 
that Sweden Prussia, Turkey and other countries should 
be backed up rather than Russia. Then came the awaken- 
ing and the realization that 1 England had put her money 

VOL. viil * 
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on the wrong horse,** and the Russo-Japanese War, and 
now the European war, have finally disposed of all the 
ancient English prejudices against Russia, and have brought 
England to a full realization of the necessity of closer 
economic and politic relations between the two empires 
The alliance between England and Russia is no longer con 
sidered inopportune, but rather as a natural event, inasmuch 
as these two countries form complements to each other the 
one being essentially an agricultural country and the other 
an essentially industrial country There are indeed, end- 
less possibilities of economic and intellectual exchange 
between the two countries. Therefore all the natural con- 
ditions, the political requirements and the ethnographical 
personality of the two nations point to the great advantages 
and to no disadvantages, of permanent close relations 
between the two nations 
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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 

(THF REVIVAL OF THE PARISH) 

By Olga Novikoff (n£e Kir£eff) 

Is it so that there is not a wise man among you? no, not one tha 
shall be able to judge between his brethren ? (t Cor n. 5) 

Our new Metropolitan of Petrograd Pttirtm, fortunately 
considers the Parish question to be of enormous importance 
He ascribes to it even the power for future victory ove 
our enemies The Metropolitan of course is a grea 
authority and the Duma seems to be sharing his views 
The proposal in Orthodox Church circles is to bring bad 
life to the parish which at present seems to be great! 
neglected and to be losing its legitimate ground Th 
resurrection of parish life ha« indeed long been hoped foi 
The plan for its revival is complete and is only waiting t 
be made public The Holy Synod as is well known, ha 
presented lately to the Duma a project that was due to th 
initiative of M Sabler (now called Desjatovski) Fc 
some reason or other this project had been abandoned an 
withdrawn by its author to the great dismay of man 
who are fervently Greek Orthodox The Metropolitai 
Pmrim is now making every effort to introduce tnt 
the Duma also other projects of great important 
In any case, however incomplete or imperfect thes 
projects may be it is imperative to apply them with s 
little delay as possible, practical experience being use 
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the best leveller of defects. How satisfactorily the 
reorganization of parishes will revive church life, we shall 
see. History with which all who are interested in this 
question should acquaint themselves gi\es ample evidence 
of how gradually this ecclesiastical arrangement has 
died out 

The ancient Russian parish was something very different 
from what is implied by the present meaning of the term 
As everybody knows a modem parish is simply a certain 
amount of property within the boundaries of a limited 
distance from a given church Social life within the parish 
has of late been diminishing and the activities of parishioners 
in parish matters scarcely go beyond the election of a 
churchwarden and the payment of his wages The part 
allotted to them m all other matters is purely passive and 
consists principally of paying subscriptions to various 
brotherhoods and charitable institutions In other words 
if the priest happens to enjoy some authority or popularity 
among his flock such institutions flourish by aid of volun 
tary contributions In other cases, they exist onlv on 
paper this deception being used because their upkeep is 
desired by the higher powers disobedience to whom might 
have occasionally disagreeable consequences to the parish 
control 

How different is all this to old time conditions * In 
bygone days parishioners m almost all cases built their 
own church and therefore naturally regarded it as their 
personal property dependent on their care for its needs 
and its welfare Never was there an absentee at 
elections of churchwardens or other officials. Everyone 
was personally interested the whole parish being like a 
large family whilst all social and other activities revolved 
round the church Close to the church was always a sort 
of market-place with booths and other such erections, 
where all the affairs of the neighbourhood were transacted, 
and where the people collected m gay crowds on festival 
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days Here also was a sort of social club, where the 
parishioners discussed the news of the day, and rested 
after their labours The people were thus closely linked to- 
gether under the protecting shadows of their church They 
had their organizations and their enterprises For instance, 
they would club together to build homes for beggars and 
pilgrims to be received therein and fed and helped on their 
way Sometimes also the churchwardens acted as bankers, 
and advanced money on prescribed conditions to needy 
parishioners In fact to quote the words of Professor 
Titlinoff the parish authorities considered it their duty to 
look after both the moral and material welfare of their 
flock Family quarrels were regarded as a disgrace. 
Public opinion strictly required of all parishioners regular 
attendance at confession and communion with cessation of 
work on Sundays and church festivals The parish some 
times also made itself responsible for the education of its 
children providing schoolmasters out of the church funds. 

On festival days great feasts were organized, to which 
all participants subscribed in money and kind These feasts 
were enlivened by public games and useful amusements. 
All this drew the people very closely together into a real 
living Church and social organization Such were our 
parishes, as long as the system of an elected clergy lasted 
But as the electoral system died out social and independent 
parish life declined, the parishioners losing all personal 
interest in their church and its clergy The church gradu- 
ally ceased to be the centre of local life the social club dis- 
appeared the schools ceased to exist The authority of 
the church weakened, and all general parish organization 
was a thing of the past 

Now that attention has been drawn to these facts, real 
and serious efforts are needed to awaken general interest m 
the matter This question of the revival of parish life is 
very serious and important In the foundation of parishes 
lies the seed of future economic victory — for, without a 
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parish there can be neither solidarity nor union of interests, 
nor any means of utilizing to the utmost all the resources of 
the nation for the benefit of our Church and State 

The Russian Slavophils were all supporters of the parish 
and its prerogatives These always appealed to our ancient 
history and our traditions and to see them appreciated at 
their real value by a man of such high moral and intellectual 
standing as the Metropolitan Pmrim, ts certain)} an event 
of great importance in the life of our Church and especially 
welcome in our times, where there is decidedl} a great 
religious revival throughout the whole of Russia 

Slavophils always maintained that religion ought to 
have the upper hand in questions where the temporal 
power was attempting to interfere The following is a 
case in point 

As is well known the Emperor Nicholas I was a very 
energetic man who liked to have his own way On 
one occasion he was strongly in favour of a step of which 
the Church disapproved At that time we had as Metro- 
politan of Petrograd a very superior man b) name Plato 
I must add that our Metropolitans have no difficulties 
in obtaining interviews with the Emperor The Metro 
poh tan, therefore after putting on all his decorations went 
without hesitation to the Palace where he arrived in great 
state in his carnage drawn by four or six horses. 

Majesty he said in laying all his decorations before the 
Emperor on the table here are all the gifts 1 have 
received from you I will leave mj carriage at > our gates 
and return on foot as a poor monk But I will never 
sanction the reform you demand 

The projected reform was abandoned So do we, old- 
fashioned Slavophils always supporting the independence of 
die Church, now welcome with joy the intention of the 
Holy Synod and the Metropolitan Pitinm to return to 
the parish system with all its former privileges which have 
of late years been neglected — indeed, almost forgotten 
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In our times, in spite of the difficulties, certain efforts 
have been made to revive the parish question of ancient 
days Thus, for instance, in Kieff, and m the diocese of 
Kieff, various brotherhoods have been organized which 
began with starting preaching and organizing schools And 
they soon discovered that in the same province there 
existed already about one hundred associations of the same 
kind, though in more limited forms These were exclusively 
organized by the clergy Thus, for instance in the Vassily 
district alone, there were already over thirty consumers 
stores started by the initiative of one single clergyman 
The brilliant result of this initiative m the year 191^ repre 
sented already a balance of 200 000 roubles, which helped 
to open a second class school classes where trades were 
learned and stalls of agricultural instruments The Brother- 
hood s Council then organized its own special committee, 
calling it the Agricultural Committee whose task it was 
to bring help to all ripening agricultural questions and to 
discuss them in council * Libraries reading-rooms moving 
pictures choral singing and sermons on education and other 
important requirements were thus established Naturally 
those grew the most prominent which were already united 
bv faith and prayer 

Naturally brotherhoods of this kind admitted of no 
division in classes corporations or party factions all being 
equals in the eyes of the Church For general parish work 
there is room for every one for the cultured land owner, 
the doctor the teacher, and for every intelligent man, and 
also for every intelligent peasant When an association of 
this kind bears the character of clericalism being under 
the guidance of the Church, it is rooted deeper and has 
higher objects than when it is in private hands where the 
interests are often purely egotistical or trivial 

Similar parish reforms ought to be introduced every- 
where m Russia, and it is a real blessing that the Metro 
pohtan of Petrograd supports this movement Had this 
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been done already, the importance of it would have been 
realized not only m home policy, but also in questions of 
international significance. In former days members of 
such brotherhoods jealously pursued the severe dictates 
of the ordinances of the Church It is evident that the 
chief enlightenment and prosperity of every Christian 
country lies in the moral conscience of her people m 
respect to the Church as the arbiter of Power and Light 
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SALONIKA 

By a Military Correspondent 

If one could look back to the times of the Peninsular cam- 
paign and ascertain the state of public feeling in this 
country in the early stages of that protracted struggle — as 
can be done by turning up the files of any newspaper of 
that period — it would be found that the genius of Welling- 
ton went unrecognized until the ad\ance from Torres 
Vedras began The general feeling among those who 
knew of the formation and use of the Torres Vedras lines 
was that Wellington had indulged in a sullen retirement, 
and b> his inactivity behind the lines practically admitted 
his inability to advance and thereby confessed a defeat 
Such was the general opinion then and it finds a parallel in 
the present position of the Allies at Salonika No man in 
this month of March mentions Salonika except as a sort of 
half-failure on the part of the Allied Powers it is an uncon- 
sidered item in the campaign viewing the campaign as a 
whole it is a waste of men an entrenched camp that 
admits of nothing but holding on and holding on with the 
possibility of a great Austro-German Bulgarian attack m 
the near future and then possibly the thrusting forth of the 
Allies from their defences and the final defeat of the enter- 
prise that began with the tardy attempt to relieve Serbia. 

That attempt by the way failed by a fraction of time — it 
was not so ill judged and so ill timed as the pessimists would 
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have us believe. The folly of delay was not military, but 
political it was the political trust m Bulgaria, the political 
inability to realize that Bulgaria was Ferdinand and nothing 
else, that damned the Serbian enterprise Once politicians 
had retired and military men had come to their work 
there was no appreciable delay The trouble was that, 
while the Allied politicians were % acillating and hoping for 
Bulgarian faith m place of treachery Bulgarian prepara- 
tions were being pushed forward in the interests of the 
Central Powers Thus when the military came to the 
chance of action it was all they could do to neutralize the 
Bulgarian threat against the Greek frontier let alone reach 
through to the Serbian forces and to Nish which is the 
key to the railway from Berlin to Constantinople They 
did their best the Allied forces were within an ice of gain 
ing and holding Uskub — but the politicians hid played too 
long and the military element had come m too late for 
this desired end to the Balkan adventure 

Yet just as in the Peninsular campaign the ports were not 
altogether abandoned so the Balkan adventure was not 
altogether abandoned but a base was retained which should 
form a threat against the enemy II in the first diys of 
the retention of Salonika the enemy had struck swiftly and 
hard if he had followed up the successes farther north in 
tru' German fashion then Salonika would have been no 
more than Cape H files the grave of an unfortunate enter- 
prise But difficulties of communication and lack of the 
mt n who might have turned tactical victory into strategic 
success, hampered the Central Powers and shifty Ferdinand 
would not where his allies could not So gradually the 
port of Salonika was ringed round with defences men and 
guns were put ashore to languish in this Ilea bitten town — 
to what end > 

That is what men are asking w hen they remember the 
occupation of Salonika in these days of March. By the 
time these lines appear m print and April grows old, the 
answer may be forthcoming though this is an improbability 
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But the general impression is that a large — or comparatively 
large — Allied force is immobilized at Salonika to no useful 
purpose and thus it would be well to examine the value of 
Salonika to the Allied cause in the present stage of the war 

We cannot do better than keep in mind the parallel of 
Torres Vedras although the latter place was a far more 
useful base than is this of Salonika In the first place 
Torres Vedras bore directly on a phase of the Napoleonic 
wars which might at any time have become the decisive 
phase of the whole campaign it provided a devious but 
not less vital port of entry for an attack on France and on 
Paris itself while Salonika can by no means be said to be a 
means of approach to Berlin In the second place railways 
have become vital to the success of armies in the field and 
Salonika provides access to no railways which can supply 
adequately such forces as shall be of decisive value in the 
whole cimpaign Thus on the whole the retention of this 
port is but a secondary business so far as the present 
combatants are concerned 

These are the drawbacks to the continuance of such a 
campaign But we know from various sources that one of 
the great hopes of Germany, the moving spirit in the war, 
is that of inducing nations at present neutral to enter into 
the campaign and provide the Central Powers with acces 
sions of strength in men There is plenty of mechanical 
reserve all that is needed is men to use the guns and rifles 
that Germany can turn out without end and this need of 
men is becoming acute If by any means Germany could 
induce the Roumanian half million to come in to the aid of 
the Central Powers the problem of the Eastern campaign 
would be solved. If permanent Roumanian neutrality could 
be assured much would have been done to assist the 
Austro-German cause Roumama is the only neutral in 
the Balkans that counts at the present time, and thus the 
Central Powers are very anxious to impress Roumama with 
their power, and with the danger of running counter to 
their wishes. 
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But die Allied occupation of Salonika stands as a gibe at 
die supposed strength of the Central Powers. If it were 
possible to shift out the Allies, Austro-German statesmen 
could point to the feat as a final proof of their invulner- 
ability, and their ability to w ork their will in the Balkans 
and elsewhere as it is, to all their assurances there is the 
retort — Salonika* And the retort is unanswerable. An 
undefended port has been turned into a stronghold and 
more, has been made a menace to the Austro German 
domination of Bulgaria and T urhey and no Roumanian can 
foresee the result of that menace when the weather shall 
admit of free action in the passes of Southern Serbia and 
along the \ alley of the Vardar 

Here in Fngland untouched by the possibility of inva- 
sion and immune for centuries we cannot realize to the full 
the effect of such a threat as is the occupation of this port 
It is of little use to tell an Englishman that the occupation 
of Salonika is a threat against Uskub against Nish against 
Sofia and against Belgrade until the threat becomes trans 
lated into action To the average man the occupation of 
Salonika is a waste of men but we may be certain that it 
is not seen in this light by the directors of the war at Berlin 
and at Constantinople 

Throughout the winter the single line of rail along the 
valley of the Vardar — the only way up from Salonika or 
at least the onlv practicable way for any important body of 
troops — is of little use to either group of combatants but 
when the weather opens out and roads as well as railways 
are available for transport Salonika will become nearly — 
never quite — as useful a base as Torres Vedras. It pro- 
vides the only means of attack on Bulgaria save the ways 
open to Russia it provides the only means of cutting off 
Berlin from Constantinople Whether the attack on 
Bulgaria is undertaken or no, whether the Berlin Constanti- 
nople line is cut or no Salonika provides a lasting threat 
against these two points, and one which must be provided 
against by Germany as long as the war lasts, or until the 
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Allies can be driven out from this base It provides a 
cancer in the side of the Central Powers, and renders neces 
sary that they should always retain a force to deal with any 
advance, any threat against Bulgaria or against the Ime 
that links them with Turkey If it immobilizes a certain 
number of Allied troops it immobilizes an equal number of 
enemy troops and proves to Roumama that German stones 
of German omnipotence and the danger of favouring 
Germany s enemies are untrue. 

Apart from these considerations there remains another 
excellent reason for the retention of Salonika by the Allies 
It is more than probable that when the great reckoning 
with Germany comes the embers of the fire that Germany 
lighted will still smoulder in the Balkans for the rehabihta 
non of Serbia and the portioning out of the territory that 
has been acquired by Austro Hungary without regard to 
racial boundaries are not likel) to be accomplished without 
trouble Should that trouble come about it would be hard 
to find a more effective threat against possible Balkan 
malcontents than a strong force at this point With 
Russia shepherding Roumania the occupation of Salonika 
will keep quiet what is left if any, of Bulgaria it will 
protect Serbia during the process of reconstruction and 
ensure Greek quiescence if that is necessary 

Such forecasts of the settlement that will fol'ow on the 
war may savour of optimism m a way, and yet they are 
fully justified by actual happenings The very presence of 
the Allies at Salonika at this time is assurance of the 
impotence of the enemy in this region and whatever may 
be the tactical result of the Verdun struggle (still m pro- 
gress at the time of writing) the strategic failure of the 
enemy in that ghastly combat and his haste, at any cost of 
effectives, to force a decision there is as significant as was 
the battle of the Marne, and as decisive a factor in the 
course of the war 1 his Verdun fight is intended to do 
what the stroke against Serbia failed to accomplish but 
the retention of Salonika — the very presence of the Allies 
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at that point, apart from any action they may take— Is in 
the nature of a gibe at the enemy attempt to impress 
neutral Roumama with his power Salonika and the 
occupation thereof react on the Verdun combat, just as they 
react o i the mam eastern front and on the Caucasus cam 
paign the retention of the Greek port is a denial to all 
Teuton assertions of power and the threat that it embodies 
though « cannot be called decisive stands as one of the 
leading factors in the downfall of the enemy 

The enemy threat to the $afet\ of Egypt mav be con 
sidered practically nullified by the recent events of the 
Caucasus campaign but such possibility of enemy attack 
on Egypt as remains is vitally affected by the occupation of 
Salonika The enemy has but the one line of rad from 
Constantinople through Asia Minor for the transport of 
troops and supplies to the victmtv of the Suez Cnnal and 
the possession of Salonika and Alexandria give to the 
Allies the advantage ot acting on interior lines against this 
railway which for a large part of its course is vulnerable 
from the sea By a blow struck \v ith naval co operation 
from Salonika any force sent against Egypt by means of 
this railway could be cut off and starved of munitions and 
food, if the sending of such a force were still possible for 
the enemy which is doubtful now 
Thus it may be said that the Allied occupat on of 
Salonika is no ill-considered gamble no waste of men but 
is a wedge jammed into the mechanism of the eoemv s 
military machine, rendering inutile certain parts of that 
machine and thus affecting the working of the whole 



REDUCTION IN THE BASIC DATES FOR 
INDIAN VEDIC AND BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

By L A Waddell 

Although the dictum of Elphinstone m 1839 still holds 
good that for India ‘ no date of a public event can be fixed 
before the time of Alexander —and that date (326 bc) 
was obtained solely from European sources as no reference 
to Alexander or his invasion is to be found anywhere in 
indigenous Indian history — writers on Vedic and Buddhist 
history confidently assert that the greater part of the Rig 
Veda was already composed in its present diction before 
1200-1500 bc some, such as Jacobi, even extending the 
date back to 3000 4000 b c and that it was finally closed 
about 600 bc And this opinion although resting, as 
we shall find upon mere conjecture has by insistent 
reiteration by all the authoritative Sansknt scholars for 
generations come at last to be accepted by Europeans 
generally as if it were an established fact 

A fresh examination of the evidence on which this 
fashionable theory rests has shown me that the Vedas are 
not nearly so old compositions in their present form as 
they are alleged to be, and that Sansknt is a relatively late 
Indian language 

The admitted basis for all the various estimates of the 
age of the Rig Veda, the earliest of all the Vedas and of 
the Sanskrit language in which that text is composed is 
the date for its closure ’ which is universally accepted as 
about 600 b.c or several centuries before 500 b.c. On 
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this date all are agreed and the different estimates for 
the extent of the Vedic Period backwards beyond 600 s.c. 
are due to individual differences of opinion amongst 
different writers as to the length of the period necessary 
for a nomadic people from the pastoral steppes north of 
the Hindu Kush to become the settled agricultural people 
found in the Ganges Valley where the latest hymns of the 
Rig Veda were certainly composed A few of the estimates 
for that interval such as that of Jacobi and others, are 
framed on astronomical calculations resting upon some 
supposed reference to a seasonal change m the months, 
which, however is not generally admitted to be a fact 

Now let us see how this basic date of about 600 B c 
(or according toothers, several centuries before 500 b c ) 
on which these estimates are built was arrived at In the 
words of Professor Macdonell the leading Sanskrit and 
Vedic authority in this country it rests on the assumption 
that The lower limit of the second (or post-Rig Veda 
stratum of literature — the early commentaries) cannot be 
placed below 500 b c — but several centuries before 3 oo b c 
— since us latest doctrines are presupposed by Buddhism, 
and the year of Buddha s death has been calculated with a 
high degree of probability from the recorded dates of the 
vanous Buddhist Councils to be about 480 bc * For 
Buddhism presupposes the existence not only of the Vedas 
themselves, but of the intervening theological and theoso 
phical literature of the Brahmanas and Upanisads hi nee 
that literature is extensive and betrays a considerable 
development of ideas within its limits it cannot be assumed 
to have begun later than about 800 b c Hence the age 
of the Vedic hymns cannot be assumed to begin later than 
about the thirteenth century bc. — 500 years are amply 
sufficient to account for the gradual changes linguistic, 
religious soci<d and political, that this hymn literature 
reveals, f 

* “Sanskrit Literature," in Imperial Gazetteer India 190S, p 2x07 

t Eneytbp&ha Rekfua and Bihies 1914, p 75a 
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But all this elaborate and ingenious building up of 
chronological hypotheses one upon the other like a house 
of cards on which Sanskntists have relied for their 
estimate of the age of the Sanskrit language and the Rig 
Veda falls to the ground with the demolishing of their 
fallacious foundation I have conclusively proved in the 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society for 1914 (pp 661-680 
J 037“3$) that the basis on which all this chronology of the 
Sanskntists and Buddhists rests is illusory I have therein 
proved pace Professor Rhys Davids and the rest that 
the very ear lust book of the Pali Buddhist Canon which is 
held io presuppose the existence of the Vedas and is anterior 
to the accounts of the councils and the one book whuh offered 
the best criterion of all for historical verification could not 
possibly have been composed hll after 200 b c 1 For Buddha 
is throughout that book already fully deified on 3 model 
which on the infallible testimony of the earliest inscribed 
monuments of India at Bharant of 250 200 bc, was not 
developed till after 200 u.c 

This important book bears the title of The Great 
Foremost Being (Maka Padhana— not Paduna or The 
Sublime Story as Professor Rh)s Davids has rendered 
it in defiance of his texts) and it is the very first book in 
The Great Class ( Mahd vaggo) of the First Collection 
{Nikayd) of Buddhas reputed Doctrinal Discourses 
or Word {Suita Pttaka) It contains a complete 
epitome of the central tenets of Buddha s doctrine mclud 
ing the Causal Nexus" (or what 1 have called ‘ The 
Wheel of Life or of Becoming ) and the * Buddhist Creed,” 
and several archaisms, all of w hich lead to the belief that 
it was the very first of all the doctrinal books of the Pali 
Buddhist Canon to be composed Yet I found on unassailable 
evidence that it could not have been composed before 200 b.c 
And this is fully confirmed by an overwhelming amount 
of other cumulative evidence,* which corroborates and 

* Compare also my article m this Rrntw for January 291a, on 
4 Evolution of the Buddhut Cult," p. 158 
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extends the observations made by the Pill scholar 
Mmayeff that the Buddhism of the Bharaut Stupa is 
older than and m many important doctrinal respects 
different from that of the Pah scriptures which latter 
are manifestly of later date than that monument — namely 
230200 B C * 

Thus the fundamental date relied upon by Zndianists in 
tketr speculative estimate for the date of the Rtg Veda ts 
but the figment of a falsi theory 

So also as regards the extravagant antiquity claimed 
for the Sanskrit language the idiom in which the Rig 
Veda is couched It is claimed that the Rig Veda was 
originally composed in Sanskrit, which is thus of at least 
equal age — that is, it also dates back to 1 200-4000 nc or 
more But there is absolutely no evidence whatever to show 
that the Sanskrit language even in its Vedic form was 
in existence before 200 b l at the very earliest Not a 
single Sanskrit inscription has been found before ad 15c 
either on monuments or coins or anywhere else all inscrip- 
tions m India before this date are couched in the vernaculars 
known as Prakrit Nor is there a single ancient manu 
script of the Rig Veda known all manuscripts are without 
exception modern documents the work of modern cop)ists 
and the very earliest portion of one extract is a fragment 
dated a.d 1434 

Further evidence for this late date for the Sansknt is 
found in one of the earhest extant Brahmanist Indian inscrip- 
tions, which dates to circa 175-135 bc In this inscrip- 
tion which is interesting as being a votive one in favour of 
a Hehodorus presumably a Greek Ambassador at the 
Central Indian Court the language is still only semi 
Sanskrit and has not yet reached even the stage of the 
* Vedic type In its alphabet I have recorded {foumal of 
the Royal A siatu Society , 1914 p 1031 f ) the first detected 
instance of the characteristic Sansknt vowel mi the free 

* See my note 00 “The Date of the Bharaat Stupa in Journal of the 
Royal Atutftc Seaety, 1913, p. 138 f 
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insertion of which into the ancient Pali and other ver 
nacular forms of the Indian words is one of the leading 
structural features of Sanskrit and yet no instance of it is 
recorded before 175 135 bc 
S uch a late date for the Sanskrit— namely not earlier 
than about 200 bc. — is also in agreement with Professor 
Sayces declaration ( Introduction to Science of Lan- 
guage p 1 72) that judged by the standard of archaic 
structure even Greek is entitled to priority over Sanskrit 
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THE DLTCH COLONIES 

Java. Past and Present By Donald Maclaine Campbell Two 

Vo'umes, large Svo., pp ex, 1230 Fxtensively illustrated with 
plates and a geological map (London Hu/uttumn) 36s. net 

The author who died m 1913, spent twenty five years us Java, and had 
the utmost opportunities to become familiar with the history and the life 
of that uland opportunities of which he was the more able to avail himself 
felly as he had the liveliest admiration for the Dutch and for the natives 
Indeed, since Raffles, few Englishmen if any have taken such trouble 
to study the country The book if published by the author himself 
would doubtless have been the last word on java as it is a third votume 
dealing with the commercial aspects of /at* is still unuorn and its public* 
boo later is not certain Further although the Mb has been somewhat 
edited, the work bears signs of incomplete treatment in various 
sections. At any rate such is the impression produced when one 
compares the exhaustive historical section with later chapters The first 
volume is devoted almost entirely to the history of java from prehistoric 
tunes up to the present day (450 page*) It also includes a long chapter 
of a 00 pages dealing in detail with the history of the towns in Java and 
neighbouring islands Thus far the book undertaken as a labour of 
km “ mainly with the special object of supplying a long felt want amongst 
my countrymen in Java, etc ’ shows a thoroughness, a completeness 
which only years ot painstaking work could insure but a few misprints 
occur Pr amb a n aw (p. 4), an/ for atu (p 9) and several interpretations 
of Ksempfers name as Kxrupfer (p 14) Raempfer (p 87), etc tbvfor 
ibw (p. 94) etc. , a curious mistake, repeated twice (pp 8 and 879) 
mentioning the news of • German anthropologists about Ptthetm 
trtpm enetu*, but not even the name of the Dutch army surgeon, Dnbots 
who discovered a , another mi sta ke makes of Koxmgt a Chinese pirate— 
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he was, in feet a Japanese soya a not a lort of pickle, but a sauce , soda 
(p six) should be sakd 

One hundred and fifty odd pages of Volume H (chapter xil) consist of 
transcripts of accounts of Java by travellers from 2519 to 183*1 fifty pages 
give a sketch of the antiquities, and as the author disclaimed any mten 
tion to do more than whet his readers appetite for more, it would, 
perhaps, be amiss to complain but we think that the publishers might 
with advantage have given fewer portraits of Sultans sons and brothers, 
and fewer photographs of modem buildings but a larger selection of 
reproductions of archaeological or artistic interest, of the majestic ruins of 
Boro Budor and of Prambanan amongst others. The views reproduced are 
hackneyed, and less well known illustrations could surely have been 
obtained by application to the Dutch Government or to Dr Grooeman , 
particularly does this wish apply to the older portion of the lower wall now 
hidden in the ground The books in which a fuller treatment of the subject 
can be found are mentioned in a footnote, but are not readily obtainable 
The same may be said of the flora, of which a few striking illustrations — 
t.g Rafflesia — would have been welcome and fit companions for the fine 
photographs of volcanoes of the Vutona Regia of bamboo which grace 
the book The editor and the proof reader are to blame we presume^ for 
the ludicrous position of the word fishes," on p. 88a as heading to paragraph 
on the grampus whale and the dugong both mammalians and we 
would ask what is meant by iodine of copper (p 908), and springs of 
iodine > The melting point of iodine happens to be 113 Centigrade 1 1 
Is there no iron in Java’ And what of the Solo aerohths? But these 
arc small blemishes There are unfortunately others which invite comment. 
The definition of Buddhism as an idolatrous worship of gods (p. 1007) is on 
a par with the absurd derivation of the word Joss (p 1097) Indeed, one 
must regret that such errors should have been passed by the editor , they 
can only have been jottings open to revision and should have been excised 
or revised Whatever have the tenets of the Christian Bible got to do with 
the Javanese respect for rank parents, and old age (p 1027) we fail to see , 
we might go so far as to say that there has always been more respect of 
parents and elder folks in China [and in other countries in which the Bible 
has been hawked only during the last 300 years] than in so called Christian 
countries. But if we indulge 10 some criticism it is merely through a feel 
mg of annoyance at seeing glaring errors in a work so monumental and so 
valuable indeed, after reading it from cover to cover— with the exception 
of tombstones and statistics — we are amazed at the industry of the 
author Though we would havewelcomedsomechaptersof an ethnographical 
character they can be found in specialized publications and we can but 
admire the spirit in which the book has been written As a man interested 
us commercial pursuits the author had doubtless little time to spend on 
research as a consular officer much of his spare time must have been 
devoted to the promotion of British trade with Java, and how important 
those duties are now can be best stated in his own words There is no 
doubt that the time has arrived when Great Bnoun should be represented 
bf a Consul A carr&rt whose standing is not under that of Germany s 
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representative, and whose whole time can be devoted to the Furtherance 
of British interests, which during the lest few years have become more 
important and considerable m that part of the world, and can no 
longer be adequately attended to by a trading Consul Not a single 
Consol or Vice Consul has ever received any recognition whatever from 
the British Crown for bis labours and this during a period of almost a 
century (p 1193). This was written long before the war The warning 
comes from the grave Will it be heeded bv the mandarins who should 
uphold the greatness of their country? Shall «e wait and see until the 
war is over and the Boche creeps and crawls again within the houses of his 
rivals ? Were the few lines quoted above the sum total of any book they 
would be valuable coming as the final and earnest warning of such a 
gifted and thorough worker as the late author the) should carry immense 
weight We trust this work will meet with a large demand and that it 
may be found practicable when (and if) the third volume is published, to 
facilitate its use as a work of reference by the addition of a real index 
H 1 J 

The Foundation or the Ottoman Empire \ History of theOsmanhs 
up to the Death of Bayezid 1 (1300 1403) By Herliert Adams 
Gibbons PhD {Oxford Clarendon J rtss ) 10s net 

The learned author of this interesting book tells us in his preface that 
four years of residence in Constantinople during the most disastrous period 
of its decline have led him to investigate its origin afresh In the task he 
has set before him he hesitates he says to trend in the lootsteps of 
acknowledged authorities 

Who were the peoj ie we may well ask ourselves, who assumed the 
name of Osman their chief? Did they hate any past* And was there 
any other cause for their ama/mg growth and success than the mere fact 
that they had a most fortunate position on the confines of a decaying 
empire ? The author starts with the narrative that I strogul the father of 
Osman, and one of the four sons ot boleiman Shah settled, with his 
horsemen at Sugut a village given to him by Sultan Maeddm of konuu 
in recognition of the fact that he had put to flight a horde of Tartars 
attacking him This chivalrous act is believed to have laid the foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire 

After Estrogul s death hts son Osman, who succeeded him began to 
extend the boundaries of Sugut which had become too narrow for hit 
Cut increasing tnbe. And here the author quotes often recounted 
legends, which give us in a nutshell the history of the great events that 
were to follow They run as follows Osman once passed the night in 
the house of a pious Moslem Before he went to sleep the host entered 
hts room and placed on the shelf a book of which Osman asked the title 
M It ts the Koran, be replied What is its object ? again asked Osman 
M The Koran " his host explained is the word of God given to the world 
through his son Muhammad” Thereupon he left the room Osman took 
the book and began to read He remained standing and read all night 
Towards roonsmg be fell asleep, exhausted An angel appeared to him 
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and said “ Since thou hast read my eternal word with so great respect, 
thy children and the children of thy children shall be honoured from 
generation to generation * Now, in Itburnu, a village not fer from Sugut, 
there lived a Moslem sheik who dispensed justice and legal advice to those 
of his faith in the neighbourhood He had a beautiful daughter, Malkatun, 
whose hand was demanded m marriage by Osman But the sheik, Edebaldi 
for a period of two years persisted in refusing his consent to tb» union. 
Finally when sleeping one night in the home of the sheik Osman had a 
dream He saw himself lying besides the sheik A moon arose out of the 
breast of Edebaldi and when it became fall descended and hid m bis 
breast Then from his own loins there began to arise a tree which, as it 
grew became greener and more beautiful and covered with the shadow of 
its branches the whole world Beneath the tree he saw four mountain 
ranges the Caucasus the Atlas the Taurus and the Balkans From the 
root of the tree issued forth the Tigns the Euphrates the Nile and the 
Danube covered with vessels, like the sea. In the valleys everywhere 
were cities the golden domes of which were invariably surmounted by a 
crescent while the countless minarets sounded forth the call to prayer 
that mingled itself with the chattering of the birds upon the branches of 
the trees The leaves of the trees began to lengthen out into sword blades 
1 hen came a wind that pointed the leaves towards the city of Constanti 
nople which situated at the junction of two seas and of two continents, 
seemed like a diamond mounted between two sapphires and two emeralds, 
and appeared thus to form the precious stone of the nng of a vast dominion 
which embraced the entire world "When this dream was told to the sheik 
Edebaldi he interpreted it as a sign from God that he should give his 
daughter to Osman in order to make this dream come true And here we 
must mention that through this marriage of Osman to the fair Malkatun 
the Ottoman Sultans according to more than one historian became 
descendants of the Prophet 

The avowed purpose of Mr Gibbons highly raentonou book is to prove 
that the Ottoman Empire was reall) founded upon the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine Empire as it existed at the time of Osman ( 1 300) and that it first gained 
its power m the Balkan Peninsula long before it extended its confines 
into Asia Minor This is certainly a new standpoint as until now all the 
historians seem to have been under the impression and have asserted 
according! j that it first arose on the rums of the Seldjuk Dynasty In 
a scholarly appendix covering over fifty pages the author tries to prove, 
and gives facts, that Osman and Orkan carved their State out of the 
remnants of the Byzantine possessions such as Brussa Nicaea, Ni corned* 
and other towns along the upper end of the Sea of Marmara. Indeed, 
Murad I conquered the Balkan Peninsula whilst he was only one of 
several rulers in Asia Minor and not the most powerful one. Until 1386 
Karamama for instance, was with its capital Konia, a far more powerful 
emirate under the famous Alaeddins in Asia Minor than that of the 
Osmanlis And their independence after being somewhat broken by 
Bayeud, Murad s son was re-established under Timur Up to the first 
half of the fifteenth century the Emirs of Karamania rending at Konia 
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received Ambassadors of other Courts, and kept their independence in the 
&ce of both Constantinople and Cairo. Mr Gibbons draws this informa- 
tion with reference to the status ft *9 of Ana Minor during the fourteenth 
century chiefly from two Moslem travellers since reliable European 
sources are lacking they fill the lacuna by their travel records — 1 € » 
Sheabbedm the Arabic writer from Damascus, and Ibn Batutah whose 
long-lost manuscript was one of the important finds made by the French 
at the occupation of Algeria Their records form the basis of Mr Gibbons 
statements about the emirates of Asia Minor and their duration in the 
fourteenth century This interesting history of the beginnings of the 
Ottoman Empire comes to a rather abrupt end with the reign of Sultan 
Bayezid, who succeeded Murad on the battlefield of kossova He was 
nghtly called Yildenm (the Thunderbolt) for one of his first deeds was to 
summon his brother Yakub who had distinguished himself during that 
battle, and was acclaimed by his soldiers, to have him strangled 
with a bowstring Thus the abominable practice of removing possible 
rnral claimants by assassination was first initiated on the bloody field 
of Kossova, subsequently to be elevated to the dignity of a law b> 
Muhammad II and destined to survive until the most recent times 
as a blot on the House of Osman After the blood thirst of kossova had 
been satisfied and his father’s death avenged, Bayezid did his best to enter 
into friendly relations with the heir of Stephen Bulcomtz He treated 
the surviving Serbians with great kindness, and asked for Despina the 
daughter of Lazar in mam age She was granted to him by Stephen and he 
went through a formal marriage with her in the mosque of Alladja Htssar 
same twenty miles from Nish It is said to have been the last marriage ever 
contracted by a Sovereign of the House of Osman \V ith the aid of the 
Serbians, Bayezid now intended to attack the various emirates of Asa 
Minor an expedition which finally led to his downfall for it was in Asu 
Minor that subsequently the victorious course of the Ottoman army then 
already on the eve of captunng Constantinople, was suddenly interrupted 
by Timur the great Mongol chief In glowing colours the author narrates 
m his last chapter how the hitherto invincible Bayezid was totally defeated at 
Angora in 1402 He was made a prisoner and exposed with his wife to 
the most abject treatment He died in captivity after eight month 1 hu& 
ended the great Bayezid, son of Murad the conqueror of 1 brace and the 
Balkan Peninsula The crowning event of bis career was the famous 
battle of Nicopolis where he defeated king Sigismund of Hungary, who 
led tbe Crusaders This expedition was one of the greatest events of the 
dose of the Middle Ages, tbe last great international enterprise of feudal 
chivalry The author emphasizes the fact that Bayezid won bis battle, not 
with Saracens Persons, or Egyptians, as the Crusaders according to 
Froissart, thought but with his Serbian and Thracian warriors who felt 
more friendly to the Osmanlis than to the Crusaders who had come to help 
them. With the meteoric rue of the Osmanlis in Europe, and their 
redden downfall in Asa Minor at the Battle of Angora agauut Timur, 
this interesting volume ends. But we are given to understand that 
Mr. Gibboot a contemplating a secood volume to follow tbe present, which 
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will do doubt equal in its merit and interest his first It will bring 
before us the extraordinary revival of the Oamanh race under their great 
wamor Sultans, the descendants of Bayezid and the final conquest of 
Constantinople that greatest jewel in the Ottoman crown, so eagerly 
desired by Osman. L. M. BL 

Mem ok ms of k Publisher By George Haven Putnam LOtD 
{Putnam ) Price $2 00 net 

No one who reads this work, which is a great addition to the literature of 
the world can fail to cherish a kind of acute personal affection for the 
author and the goodly number of his friends who are made known to them. 
Whence this almost inexplicable charm * Well the book is a model of 
veracity and that counts for much As you read, you are impressed with 
absolute conviction and you sAy \es this is the truth that event 
happened thus, and not otherwise Then again, his limpid, clear flowing 
style forms delightful reading the criticisms adding piquancy here and 
there 

With all hts love for his fellow men and all his deep sympathy with 
modern progress, Mr Putnam does not lack that literary robustness which 
only comes to a man made fully conscious that literature is not life itself 
but only Life s humble handmaid 

There is something more than ordinary about Mr Pulnam— something 
that raises him quite out of and above the crowd of human agents, and 
something that makes him peculiar even among American men of letters. 
He defies any convenient theory of averages 
Mr Putman lives in the world and knows it as few practical men do, 
and not only its outer but its inner hfe its esthetic as well as its material 
side He lives outside the restricted little world of self and is interested 
in the larger wider life of thought and humanity 
Men like Mr Putnam do more to kmt the divisions of the \nglo- Saxon 
race into unity tban all the treaties that a ere ever concocted 
There is much of the deepest interest m the stones of his illustrious 
fnends His first impressions of Lord Kitchener with whom he crossed 
the Atlantic m the spring of 1910 was not entirely favourable The figure 
was tali and the bearing erect and soldierly The head was sturdy and 
rather bullet shaped, and the forehead was low There was a slight 
divergence m the eyes resulting in a sinister expression which doubtless 
did injustice to the nature of the man The general impression given by 
the face was however not only autocratic but suggestive of a capacity for 
bad temper One felt that the ( eneral would be a bad man to come up 
against m a matter of discipline or even of opinion 
K The General gave me one evening the benefit of a talk all to myself 
on the essential importance and value of war for the development and 
maintenance of character and manliness tn the individual and m the com 
mumty He could conceive of no power or factor that could replace war 
as an influence to preserve man from degeneracy He did not lose sight 
of the miseries and the suffering resulting from war but he believed that 
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the loss to mankind would be far greater from the rottenness of a long 
peace." 

Memories of a Publisher should obtain a very wide circulation and 
popularity _ Oliver Bainbridge* 

The Cambridge History of English Literatlre. Vol XII (Cam 
bridge University Press ) 

hew scholars are critics William Savage Landor once complained, 
but I think he would have allowed The Cambridge History of English 
Literature to be a notable exception in this respect though one may 
doubt if he would have extended to Professor Samtsbury — his cntic m the 
volume under review — the well known invitation I shall dine late but 
the room will be well lighted and the guests few but select Professor 
Samtsbury would be the last man, I am sure, to let this doubt affect his 
criticism , indeed he is a cntic to whom no one however fastidious would 
say as he reports a certain writer saying \ ou and I ought not to review 
(me another Incompatibility does not hinder him He has a genius for 
appreciation and what is more remarkable the extent of its range is 
not gained at the cost of loss of critical quality His voracity and enjoy 
ment remind one of Lmerscn s picture of the maD who has an appetite that 
could eat the solar system like a cake and hts discernment is as alert 
and independent in the case of the smallest literary twinkle as in dealing 
with the bigger stars His chapter on Lesser Poets, 1790 1837 is a 
brilliant survey of a generation of writers subsidiary to Rogers, Moore and 
Campbell the uncertain almost uncorscious groping quality of whose work 
marks them as belonging to the transition period between Keats and 
Tennyson This group to which belong Beddoes the author of Heaths 
jest Book Dariey of whom few people know much beyond his very 
lovely Nepen he Sir Henry Taylor of whose Philip \ an Aitevelde 
Professor Sam 5 bury remarks It failed on the stagL though if the 
apparent!) growing taste for psychological plays were some day to unite 
itself with a taste for literature the case might be altered Hood and 
the sonneteer Thomas Wade 

All felt strongly the literary influences which helped to determine 
the work of the grea er group before them — the recovery of older 
(especially Elizabethan) J ngitsb literature the discovery of foreign , 
the subtle revival of imagination that is not confined to ideas furnished 
by the senses the extension of interest in natural objects and the like 
But there is still about them a great deal that is undigested and 
incomplete and no one of them has a genius or even a temperament 
strong enough to wrest and wrench him out of the transition stage n 
Their struggle does not avail much but it avails something Pro 
fessar Samtsbury says later on and that something, sifted from much 
voluminous rubbish and appraised with remarkable critical insight be 
has given us in thts chapter 

Professor Herford s two chapters on Shelley and Keats are a great 
addition to critical scholarship— especially the chapter on Shelley The 
war— as die editors tell us m tbmr preface— has delayed the appearance 
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of the volume, but it has not affected Professor Herfords very fine 
appreciation of the relation between these two poets and thetr time , nor 
has it tempted him — as it has too often recently tempted other men of 
letters — to see that time of struggle with Napoleon in any other than its 
true light of reaction and disillusionment The same admirable detach 
ment from the present ts kept in Professor Moorman s review of Byron 
Of the other chapters in this volume Professor Howe is quite successful 
*n conveying Hazhtt s sufficient idiosyncrasy (to borrow an expression 
from Professor Saintsbury) and Mr Harold Child is good on Jane Austen 
and the lesser novelists Mr Elliott 3 account of the genesis of the four 
important early reviews of the nineteenth century — The £dtnburgk The 
Quarterly Blackwood’s and The London — is most interesting There 
are further chapters on The Oxford Movement by the Ven W H 
Hutton The Growth of Liberal Theology by the Rev F S 

Hutchinson Historians by Sir A W Ward and Scholars Anti 
quanes and Bibliographers by Sir J E Sandys The volume has too 
an excellent bibliography and table of dates so that it cannot justly be 
said that its editors have neglected the strict historical side of its work 
And as regards the other aspect of history the sublim art of investigating 
material in addition to accumulating it we have every reason to be 
extremely grateful for the twelfth volume I C W 


G K Chest eriov A Critical Stud) By Julius West ( Martin 
Seeker ) Price ,s 6d 

The tide of Mr Martin Seeker's modern monographs advances relent- 
lessly and now it is Mr G K Chesterton who rules the waves (or ought 
we to say is ruled by them ?) and is deposited an intact specimen at our 
feet a pleasant addition to our bookshelf The worst of these senes of 
critical studies is that they oblige one, willy mlly to a complete survey 
of some writers whom under ordinary circumstances one would never 
dream of taking entire or at least without frequent breaks for outside 
antidote or relish I feel like that as regards the subject of Mr Julius 
West s brilliant study — 1» k Chesterton 

It is contrary to my appreciation of G k C to have to take him 
continuously and seriously to have to consider him as a whole and to 
be forced to compare his unsel with his real glitter And when Mr West 
comes to the conclusion that Mr Chesterton is not all he thinks he is 
I feel rather annoyed and inclined like Patricia in Magic to say 
You ve taken away not quite perhaps a fairy tale but something nearly 
as amusing 

However for those to whom not merely the obiter dicta but all the 
doxies of Mr Chesterton are not a fairy tale but a gospel, and doubtless 
there are people who regard him in this infallible light— Mr West s study 
is an excellent tonic It is understanding witty and not over chastising, 
and if the author is, perhaps, just a little bit too much inclined now and 
again to “show off” on bis own account we must remember that, after 
aU, be has bad to read a lot of Mr Chesterton ! I CW 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

Dostoievsky his Lira ahd Literary Activity By Eugcnii Sokmc*, 
translated by C J Hogarth (George AUen and Unttnn.) 5s 
This is so interesting sketch of the life of Dostoievsky shoving the 
bearing of his character and career upon his literary vock Few writers of 
genius bare, as the author points out struggled so finely in the face of 
abject poverty penal servitude and foiling health as this great Russian 
novelist. Nearly alt his work was the outcome of want and the necessity 
rtf coping with want, and was written when plunged to the ears in debt, 
be was travelling m Siberia or abroad And yet his talent was so pre- 
eminently nervous and capricious that even to write an ordinary letter he 
required inspiration and he could not survey life and the characters he 
drew without investing them with the passionate qualities of bis own 
tormented and morbidly introspective nature 

Unlike Tolstoy, Turgenev and Goncharov with whom the name of 
Thedas Mxkhaitovitch Dostoievsky is usually coupled, who were of the 
aristocratic class Dostoievsky belonged to the urban proletariat Hu own 
We and the life of bis novels was the sphere of lesser officialdom of the 
tnielhgtmsta He was born in Moscow in 1821 in a hospital to which his 
father was a surgeon and came of the class of the roonotefuniu, or 
pie beans. There was a numerous family and their childhood was spent 
in humble, monotonous circumstances, and under a parental discipline and 
teaching which took the form of an invincible conviction that life was so 
serious, so arduous a matter that it must be approached with arms in one s 
hands, and that even from childhood mortals must prepare against every 
posable calamity and privation while fashioning for themselves a dear 
idea of duties and obligations " To this teaching much of Dostoievsky > 
diffident suspicious distrust of life may be traced. There was in his 
childhood none of that happy optimism which sees the world as a (dace of 
kindly good fortune At school he led a life isolated from his fellows, and 
bw standing lack of money and his unconquerable habit of spending it, 
when he had any upon trivialities, presented greater and greater difficulties 
to his impatient nature 

The first novel that brought Dostoievsky the fame aod the mtheu amid 
a literary circle that husoul desired was Poor (oik it brought bun such 
fame and attention however that bis sense of triumph overbalanced hi* 
painfully sensitive temperament Ever on the lookout for insults in a 
constant mood of resentment lest his work should be belittled ever 
anaous to hold the complete attention of those present, he quarrelled with 
most of his friends aod flung all his strength into manifold literary 
endeavours to achieve greatness at a stroke But the haste with which he 
worked rendered any such result impossible and meanwhile his frame of 
®**d became worse aod worse. ‘ 1 am everything, “lam nothing — 
he swung backwards aod forwards between the two pole*- Mentally and 
physically wretched, he became seized with a burning nge against eoo* 
fenpontry existence, and his own despair, more than any keen political 
deter**, drew him into tbe revolabocary movement, which resulted in bn 
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imprisonment and sentence of exile, recorded in the well known * Letters 
from a Dead House It is from this period that a stronger yet more 
submissive spirit issued Dostoievsky was forced to concentrate bis whole 
attention upon his inner life and upon a revision of his past 

The force of life represented by the prison walls and the impossibility 
of surmounting them chastened a spirit which had hitherto recognized no 
obstacle to bis personal ambition. The motives of his creed now became 
repression of self and service for others Yet when the term of imprison 
meet was over Dostoievsky remained as impatient, as rancorous, as 
hysterical as self-diffident a mortal as before his exile, and once again 
entered upon the straggle of writing under the lash of publishers and of 
necessity and against time Then followed Cnme and Punishment, 
The Idiot “The Permanent Husband, and Demons” and finally 
the most stupendous of his works, the most marvellous epic of human 
vileness, aberration and psychopathy his present biographer calls it. 
The Brothers Karamazov ” Dostoievsky t fame was now established, 
and that torturing distrait of himself relaxed its clutch During the last 
years of his life the general recognition of his genius brought him tran 
quillity of soul and an almost unrivalled position of trust among the Russian 
intelligentsia I C W 


Per Fimas or Araby By H F Jacob {Martin Seeker) 

The title and general get up of this book suggest something exotic 
or at least impressions of that rare and intangible quality for which 
there is no conveyance but the verb waft.” But this is by no means 
the case “ Perfumes of Araby is merely a loose collection of jottings 
of Arabian manners and customs such as stock the reminiscences of the 
average European resident in the East who has got over his first huge 
amusement at finding that they do things differently abroad, but yet 
continues to the end viewing these differences more or less in the light 
of a mild joke, worth investigating pour passer It temps and for 
subsequent racontage. Colonel H F Jacob has picked up just about 
as much entertaining information concerning native habits beliefs and 
sayings, id the Aden Hinterland, as would provide an excellent running 
commentary to a good series of picture postcards He has the requisite 
amount of instruction, sentiment and jocularity which vastly entertains 
an after dinner audience, and makes them all long to go and Bee that 
perfectly fascinating Arabia, unless, perchance its real live counterpart 
should be nearer at hand m an Earl s Court Exhibition C I W 
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INDIA 

THE FAREWELL PARTY TO LORD AND LAD\ CHELMSFORD 

Thk Viceroy Designate and Lady Chelmsford accompanied by three of 
their daughters, attended a reception arranged by the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society at 21 Cromwell Road South 
Kensington on March 9 and a large company gathered to meet them 
The only formal part of the afternoon was the presentation of the guests 
to Lord and Lady Chelmsford after tea there was opportunity for many 
to have a talk with them Both took special interest m the Indian 
students present, and chatted with them on vinous subjects, including 
cricket. It was the first time that a Viceroy Designate paid a visit to the 
Indian Centre m South Kensington and the occasion will be remembered 
with pleasure by alL The large ball was charmingly decorated with 
oriental draperies, and living India represented practically every part of the 
country Among those present were the Dowager Marchioness ol 
Dufferm and Ava, Mr Charles Roberts M P and Lady Cecilia Roberts, 
Mr and Mrs. N C Sen, Sir Krishna Gupta, Muza Abbas Ah Barg, Syed 
Ameer Ah and Mrs Ameer Alt Mrs Gupta Mr and Mrs Dubd Mr and 
Mrs Dhar Mrs. H P Cobb Mr A Ezra, Dr John Pollen Sir William 
and Lady Duke. Sir Swmton Jacob Sir James Dunlop Smith Sir John 
and Lady Stanley Sir Murray and Lady Hammick Sir Charles and Lady 
Bayky Sir John and Lady Muir Mackenzie, Sir Charles and Lady LjaJI, 
Sir F and Lady Robertson Lady Scott Sir M M Bbownaggree Mr A 
Yusuf All Colonel and Mrs Muir Colonel and Mrs Hendley Mr J B 
Pennington Mrs Emanuel, Bishop and Mrs Copleston Sir Henry and 
Lady Primrose, Sir Horatio and Lady Shephard Lady Scott-Moncneff 
Mr and Mrs. C £ Buckiand, Miss Ashworth, Mr and Mrs. Sevan 
Sir J and Lady Lambert, the Hon Miss Kmnaird Mr S L Agarwala, 
Mr Ramayya, and nvmy other students and residents from north, south, 
east, and west of India 

Through the hospitality of Mrs. N C Sen, Lady Carmichael, wife of 
the Governor of Bengal, was entertained at 21, Cromwell Road last 
month, and many /bends were glad of the opportunity to greet her before 
her return to India. Lady Carmichael takes a keen and practical interest 
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in the work of the Calcutta Branch of the National Indian Association 
and expressed her gratification m seeing the headquarters in London and 
in meeting the many British and Indian members, who accepted Mrs 
Sen s invitation __ 

The administration of the Gokhale Memorial Fund is now placed in 
the hands of the Indian Women s Education Association of which Lady 
Muir Mackenzie is President, Sir William Wedderburn hon treasurer, Sir 
Krishna Gupta chairman of committee and the hon secretaries are Miss 
Bonner] ee and Mrs Haigb The fund will be used for scholarships for 
qualified Indian girls, who will come to this country for a teachers training 
course The large and important meetings of Indian women, held in 
various parts of India, have helped the movement for the extension of 
educational facilities to women and demonstrated that the impetus comes 
from India, which according to his reply to the deputation that waited 
upon him recently was wbat the Secretary of State wished to see 


By request of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society the 
Campbell Memorial Gold Medal was presented to Professor A A 
Macdonnell of Oxford at the rooms of the Society 22 Albemarle Street 
London on March 14 Lord Reay the President was to have made the 
presentation but was detained in Scotland through illness Lord Sand 
hurst took his place The medal in appreciation of scholarship was 
founded in memory of Sir James Campbell, whose work for the £otnbay 
Gazetteer for twenty-eight years 1873 to igoi is known and honoured 
throughout the Presidency — and beyond. He also wrote on folklore 
and the early history of India in addition to rendering valuable public 
service m many ways including work in connection with plague measures 
Lord Sandhurst acclaimed Professor Macdonnell as die thud and a most 
worthy recipient of the medal, of world wide repute as a Sanskrit scholar 
and a foremost authority on the Rig Veda and Vedic literature In 
acknowledging the honour conferred upon him the Professor told how 
when a student at the University of Gottingen, a copy of Max Muller’s 
lectures on the science of language came into his possession and inspired 
him with enthusiasm for the study of comparative philology Under 
Professor Theodor Benfay a leading Vedic scholar his interest in 
Sanskrit was further stimulated Since 1899 he has been Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford and has earned out his ideas of the duties of a 
professor — not simply to lecture but to do research work and bnng out 
books that will be of use to students A long list stands to his credit the 
latest, A Vedic Grammar has just been published. Professor 
Macdonnell wishes now to devote himself to an English translation of 
the Rig Veda the two German translations are more than forty yean old 
Lord Reay in a special message, expressed deep sympathy with Professor 
Macdonnell in the loss of his son in the war Lord Reay also advocated 
the interchange of professors and students of Indian mod British Umver 
•ttiee to increase the efficiency df alL 
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THE NEAR EAST 

* The Balkan Peninsula is essentially the meeting place of East with 
West said Mr H Charles Woods mhis lecture to the Royal Geographical 
Society on Communication in the Balkans.” It is a land of contrasts — 
great mountain ranges from which the nvers flow in unexpected directions 
bare country reminding the traveller of the South African veldt well cult! 
vated fields and roads in good repair in Bulgaria , in Turkey* careless 
mismanagement, with cattle tramping down the standing com or crossing 
the newly -ploughed fallows and the magnificent land-locked Bocche de 
Caitaro, a gem of beauty the like of which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to surpass in Europe Mr Woods emphasized the fact that 
c lim a t ic conditions have a great effect upon communications routes that 
are good in the summer become impossible in time of heavy ram and 
melting snow Hence the alternative roads used at different seasons of 
the year and often leading to mistaken information as to lines of commu 
mcabon for military purposes. The Danube, the second largest river of 
Europe is of enormous importance, not only as a thoroughfare for traffic 
but as an obstacle to through communication between north and south 
No bridges span it for the six hundred miles between Petervfirad a Hun 
ganan town forty miles north west of Belgrade, and Cema Voda, in 
Rumania. The Rumanians are justly proud of the bridge — a senes of 
viaducts — which they built at Ceraa Voda at a cost of jQ i 400 000. It 
was opened to 1895 and, with the port of Constanta on the Black Sea, 
was one of the reasons why Rumania desired to secure a properly defen- 
sible frontier south of Dobrogea by the acquisition of the areas die 
obtained as the result of the two Balkan Wars. Communications between 
die various Rumanian railways which retch the north bank of the river 
and Bulgarian railways which reach the opposite bank near five different 
towns, is maintained solely by ferry boats, which do not carry trams The 
Danube Commission controls the navigation of the river which is free to 
all, and has the right to cany out public works AH members and 
employes are neutral, and m case of war are to be equally respected by 
belligerents As to communications m Turkey Ur Woods said that 
neither Sultan Abdul Hamid nor the Young Turks favoured the building 
of toads and railways, partly owing to internal political reasons, partly to 
the demands of rival concession hunters. In times of peace a traveller 
may reach Constantinople in the luxurious Orient Express but once off 
the international route, and still within a few days from London, he might 
be in the heart of an unexplored continent fhe result of this inadequate 
prorauja for communication has been that the Near East is little known 
and understood. Mr Woods gave a detailed account of the main and 
seooodary lines of railway, the most important of which is that which con- 
nects Belgrade with Constantinople, and forms the Balkan section of the 
great trank route from West to East He dealt alto with the roads from 
the Adriatic to the in tenor, from the iEgean, Greece, and Serbia, mto 
TlMf m, and di s cus sed various plana that have bean put forward lor 
extending «3 and road conunameatum throughout the Peotnsola. 
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Speeches after the lecture were in the nature of comment upon the 
geographical features of the Balkans Lord Bryce raxed enthusiastic 
orer the grand scenery of the Boccbe di Cattaro and gave interesting and 
amusing personal experiences of his travels in and beyond that region 
Sir Edwin Pears pointed out that the present lines of communications 
follow practically the same as those of ancient times and the President of 
the Society Mr Douglas Freshfield suggested that the best ray — after 
the war — to bring about a settlement of the Balkans would be to ask 
Messrs Thomas Cook and Sons to build hotels and organize tours the 
Peninsula would not then remain an unknown land and intercommunica- 
tion between the peoples and visitors would make for better knowledge 
and understanding. 

Mr Freshfield before the lecture paid high tribute to the late Sir 
dements Markham whose name has long been associated with the 
Royal Geographical Societ) as Secretary and President, and made special 
reference to his work in and for India — the introduction of the chmchona 
plant, hts history of the Indian Survey and interest in the Indian navy 


MIDDLL EAST 

The art and literature of Armenia so little known in this country 
have an able exponent in Miss Zabelle Boyajian, herself an artist of 
repute a writer and a devoted lover of her country In a lecture given 
recently to the Women s Freedom League over which the Hon Mrs 
Forbes presided Miss Boyajian spoke of the high degree of chivalry 
and poetic imagination shown in the ancient Armenian legends and 
fragments of poems which have survived from far distant ages from 
tbe Middle Ages to the Reaais6ance of Armenian literature at the 
beginning of the last century the poetic flame was kept alive by Church 
dignitaries and wandering minstrels Very interesting examples were 
given and dealing with modem writers, Miss Boyajian quoted from 
the works of RafB idealist novelist and patriot She spoke also of 
the writings of women who have dealt with the Womans Movement, 
which now touches practically all countnes and the experiences of 
industrial workers especially in the mines and factories. A book of 
English translations from Armenian literature admirably illustrated with 
characteristic paintings which influenced by Persian and by Byzanuan 
art are of noteworthy interest will be published in the near future by 
Messrs Dent London 


Mr Edgar T A Wigram, in his lecture to the Central Asian Society 
on March «5 describing the Ashnet Highlands of Hakkmn in 
Mesopotamia, supported the tradition which places the Garden of Eden 
on the Armenian plateau about the regions now occupied by the villayets 
of Van, Erzeroum and Bitlis The Zab » the nver of Eden identified 
with die Pison “ The theory he observed, * has the -went of giving 
a satisfactory answer to the vexed question why no Eden exists now 
VOX. vxu, a A 
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Afi the original face at the ground now bes buned hundred* of feet deep 
beneath the ashes and lavaflowmg from five huge quiescent volcanoes , 
when these were in fell activity they most hive been very fitting repre- 
sentatives of Cherubim with flaming swords.” The Zab gorge, be 
added, m spite of its narrowness, m one of the main avenues of traffic 
in these regions, and if ever a nulway is constructed to link Mesopotamia 
with Armenia, it will have to be along the line of the nver He con- 
sidered that the Russians at Biths would ‘ not find it easy to get into 
touch with the British on the Tigris above Mosul" 


RUSSIA 

‘ The Intercouree between Russia and China after the time of Peter 
the Great was the subject of Mr J D>er Ball s lecture to the Anglo- 
Roman Literary Society at the March meeting This period, it was 
pointed out, was one of the most important in the whole cycle of inter 
communication between the two great Empires The memorable 
embassage of Sava Vladulavitch, sent to Peking m the reign of Catherine 
the Great, was described at length with details of its equipment, its 
expenses, and its presents to the Chinese Court China feared the 
Russian advance in Asia, commercial as well as political Russia 
declared that her desire was to improve the administration of her new 
territories. There were long negotiations, and the dissension and jealousy 
among the Chinese appointed for the delimitation of the frontier greatly 
asnsted the Russians. An amusing modem was told of the smuggling 
across the frontier of a Bishop as an archimandrite as it was reported 
that the Chinese were frightened by the imposing title of Bishop. The 
most important results of the Treaty of ktatkbia were the dispatch of 
a trading expedition from Russia to China every three years, and the 
establishment at Peking of an ecclesiastical mission which, among other 
activities, produced valuable works on Chinese subjects The Russian 
Ambassador said the lecturer was instructed at that time to make 
enquiries as to the military resources of the Chinese Empire, and the 
result sms a carefully prepared report on the possibilities of a Russian 
conquest of China. Such a conquest was declared feasible owing to 
the unm flitary spirit of the Chinese and their dislike of their Manchu 
rulers. 

A Russian exhibition, small, and organized under serious difficulty 
to the matter of transport, attracted considerable attention in London 
lest month. Reataac pictorial scenes of life m Russia in peace and 
war were among the principal attractions, also lace and embroidery made 
by pet— ota, wood carving, toys, and fancy articles. The Russian 
Uto che s and dug-outs, fitted with periscopes and other military apparatus, 
and a post Russian aeroplane brought the reality of war before the 
eye* o t w ake n. Ur Walter Wutasa, who gave great practical help, 
opmwd A** eshftsttoo. 
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The Speaker of the House of Commons presided at die meeting of the 
Russia Society on March 17 and M de Wessilttaky, London carrespon 
dent of the Noooe Vremya, lectured on “The German Peril and the 
Grand Alliance He outlined certain conditions of peace with regard to 
territory Territory east of the Elbe with the Prussian provinces, Saxony 
and Mecklenburg which have small Slav populations he said, should 
be placed at the disposal of the Allies m exchange for the German 
provinces of Austria which might wish to join Germany an Inter 
national Commission to administer them, further suggestions were the 
suppression of serfdom religious services in the Slavonian and Lithuanian 
languages, freedom to open Slav Polish and Lithuanian schools, self 
government universal suffrage and land for peasants who needed it 

a a. a 


THE KING EMPEROR AND 
THE CONVALESCENT INDIAN SOLDIERS 

The departure of the convalescent Indian soldiers from 
this country was marked by a pleasing and significant inci 
dent A loyal address was presented to His Majest} the 
King Emperor at Buckingham Palace by twenty six Indian 
officers from the Convalescent Home at Barton, Hamp- 
shire His Majesty was accompanied by the Queen 
Empress the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household 
in Waiting were in attendance The Right Hon Austen 
Chamberlain m p Secretary of State for India General 
Sir Charles Egerton General Sir Edmund Barrow, Colonel 
Sir Walter Lawrence, and Colonel Sir James Dunlop 
Smith were also present The Indian officers were 
presented to their Majesties by Colonel J Chaytor 
White, 1 m s Commandant of the Convalescent Home at 
Barton 

Subadar Sher Singh 34th Sikh Pioneers on behalf of 
the Indian officers, read the address, to which His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to read a reply 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The King has been graciously pleased to make the 
following appointment to the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India To be G c s i — General Sir Edmund 
Geoige Barrow, c c.a Secretary in the Military Depart 
ment India Office 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr Babington Bennett Newbould, Indian Civil Service 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Calcutta High Court, m sue 
cession to Mr Justice Holm wood who is about to retire 
from the Bench 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr William Ewart Greaves to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court m succession to Mr Justice 
Hassan Imam, who has resigned his seat on the Bench 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed Mr 
William Didsbury Sheppard, cit, Indian Civil Service 
to be a Member of the Council of India, in succession to 
Sir Steyning Edgerley, whose term of office will shortly 
expire. 

The Right Hon Austen Chamberlain, m p , Secretary of 
State for India entertained on February 24 at dinner, at 
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Clandge’a Hotel, the Viceroy Designate of Iadia, Lord 
Chelmsford There were present The Prime Minister and 
Members of the Cabinet, the Vice-President and Members 
of the Council of India and representatives of the India 
Office and the High Commissioners for the Oversea 
Dominions. 

The following were also present His Highness the Raja 
of Ratlam His Highness the Aga Khan, Lord Inchcape, 
Lord Stamfordham, Sir George Barnes, General Sir John 
Nixon, the Right Hon Syed Ameer All, Sir K G Gupta, 
Sir Ah Imam, the Raj Kumar Sirdar Singh of Shapura, 
and Mr Charles Roberts m p 


The Secretary of State for India has recently had under 
consideration proposals made to him by the Government 
of India for accelerating the promotion of officers of the 
Indian Army by the grant of temporary rank with the 
object of preventing their wholesale supersession by regi- 
mental officers of the British Army owing to the exceptional 
circumstances of the present time 

With the concurrence of the Army Council, he now sane 
tions the following measures 

1 Temporary Promotion with Pay of Rank 
In Indian Army units serving in the Expeditionary Forces 
overseas one temporary step of rank with pay of such higher 
rank in addition to any available Staff Pay is granted to 
any officer below the rank of Lieutenant Colonel who has 
acted for a complete thirty days or more m a regimental 
vacancy for Commandant, when the vacancy is the result 
of active service , similarly, one step of rank with pay to 
any officer below the rank of Major who has acted as 
Second m Command, and one step of rank with pay to 
any officer below the rank of Captain who has similarly 
acted as Squadron or Double Company Commander 
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2 Temporary Promotion without Pay of Rank 

All officers of the Indian Army recommended as lit for 
promotion will be granted the temporary rank of Captain 
and Major respectively after six and sixteen years service, 
with retrospective effect from September i, 1915 This 
rank is to be held till absorbed by subsequent promotion , 
it will not carry any increase of pay, but will qualify during 
the war for the rate of wound injury or family pension 
and gratuity appropriate to the higher rank if the claim to 
such pension arises out of the war 
Note — Under the ordinary system established m the 
Indian Army promotion depends subject to fitness in each 
case, on the length of commissioned service in accordance 
with the following scale 

Captain after nine years’ service 
Major after eighteen years service 
Lieutenant Colonel after twenty six years service 
unless previously promoted on appointment to regi- 
mental command or other appointment of equivalent 
status 

These promotions are irrespective of the occurrence of 
vacancies in the next higher rank This system by secur 
ing regular promotion, is greatly to the advantage of officers 
of the Indian Army in normal times 

In the Bntish Arm) on the other hand promotion 
depends on the occurrence of vacancies m the regimental 
cadres. 

It follows that in times of peace the Indian Army officers 
enjoy as regards promotion from rank to rank the advantage 
of freedom from blocks in promotion, whilst in a great war 
hke the present the advantage as regards promotion in 
rank is favoured by the regimental system of the British 
Army The difference of system does not however in war 
time place officers of the Indian Army at any great dis- 
advantage, generally speaking, in respect of pay, when 
compared with the British Army, because the emoluments 
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of the former do not depend only on their rank, as regulated 
by the time-scale, but also on their regimental or staff 
appointments, which with the pay of their rank makes their 
total emoluments generally higher than that of correspond- 
ing ranks in the British Army But the rapidity of pro- 
motion m the British Army caused by the war is detrimental 
to the officers of the Indian Army aS it involves supersession 
by their juniors to an undesirable extent The concessions 
of temporary rank described above are in the direction of 
adjusting this disproportion 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr George Seymour Curtis csi, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice} to be a Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay in succession to Mr W D Shep 
pard on the latter s appointment to be a member of the 
Council of India 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr William Didsbury Sheppard ue. Indian Civil 
Service and Mr George Carmichael, c s 1 , Indian Civil 
Service, to be Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay in succession to Mr C H A Hill 
appointed a Member of the Governor-Generals Council 
and Sir Richard A Lamb, who will shortly vacate his seat 
on the expiration of his term of office 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed Sir 
Marshall Frederick Reid c 1 e., to be a Member of the 
Council of India, m succession to Sir Felix Schuster, whose 
term of office will shortly expire 



LONDON THEATRES 


New Theatre . — Caroline by R Somerset Maugham 

The author of Lady Frederick has presented us with a new H Light 
Comedy" of the form and composition we have grown accustomed to 
expect and enjoy from him Caroline Ashley the wife of one in distant 
Nairobi addicted to adenoids and brandy unloving and unloved, finds 
consolation in the ideal companionship of Robert Oldham a successful 
barrister — a companionship by the way which is known and approved of 
by everybody because it is entirely above board For tea years this un 
wedded bliss continues only to be ruddy shaken by the news of the 
death of the husband 

The sudden removal of this bar was awkward enough but matters were 
made worse by her two match-making friends (?) Isabella Trench and 
Maude Fuller who, ansnubbed because uncoubbable adorn her parlour 
with their unfailing presence in their eagerness to be on the spot when as 
they thought the companionship was to be consummated with an engage- 
ment This solution is quite put out of court by Robert’s hall hearted 
and unconvincing proposal, and a similar fate awaits her ojher admirer 
Res— for he, too, prefers to prolong his agony Her two lady friends give 
her no peace. Something must be done so she hits on Dr Cormsh her 
physician who informs her that her malady u nuddle-age, and on whom 
she tuna the tables by insisting on his marrying her What is more this 
dramatic tom a to he announced rttr U champ to all parties. And sore 
mougb they all assemble to hear the great news Conticuere omnet, 
Jntemxpie ora tenefcont Dr Corsith diplomat, announces Carolines 
husband is not dead on the contrary, he has walked out of thts room five 
minutes ago!' 

Ml dumbfounded, not least Caroline herself But she sees at once that 
the medico’s solution ts even better 

All accept this gorgeous explanation — and her two lovers sink back to 
bask luxuriously m the lap of unrequited passion from which stem reality 
had dragged them 

tad thus fare they who drift irresolutely on hfes stream All the 
ehxracten were admirably interpreted Miss Irene Vanbrugh was Caro 
Sue, Mesdames LiBah McCarthy and Nina Serening her two lady friends , 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne and Martin Lewis her mik admirers. Mr Dum 
Bo tt Ci t awft as the doctor was particularly effective. 
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WHAT A GERMAN VICTORY WOULD MEAN 
TO BURMA AND CHINA* 

By David Alec Wilson 

The Germans are less hated in China at present than else 
where, because the Chinese mostly stay at home in thought 
and feeling, and are now preoccupied with quarrels of their 
own Then there is a certain jealousy of the Japanese, and 
like every other people in history the Chinese are sure to 
be more than impartial if not well disposed to enemies of 
their neighbours Not a single Burman, not one in a hun- 
dred thousand of the Chinese knows any other Germans 
than the traders always agreeable and serviceable So 
they say that this is a * war of clans which does not 
interest them, and they and others suppose the Germans 
to be like the rest of the foreign devils 
The Orientals never made a bigger mistake, and it is 
well worth while to explain for their benefit some things 
familiar to Europeans and taken for granted among them, 
but sometimes unsuspected by others because seldom 
mentioned 

America and Europe have something to teach China in sur 
gery and mechanics, but m moral philosophy they have more 
to learn than to teach The Chinese have such excellent rea- 
sons for satisfaction with Confucius and their other sages that 

* Tbs rosy be translated into any language. 
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they do not need to go abroad to learn the rules of righteous- 
ness. But though it is not needed it will surely be a great 
pleasure to them to discover that the maxims of Confucius 
and Mencius are confirmed by the approvalof the West Eng- 
land and France, Russia and Serbia Belgium and Italy japan, 
and the English Colonies which hat e joined in this war were 
living and letting others live in a civilized way but Ger 
many was dominated by the Kaiser * and a killer caste of 
gentry who lived like parasites upon their own people and 
like vermin were hungry for more They planned to con 
quer and • Germanize ' the world — that is to say to reduce 
the rest of the world into their service in the same way as 
Chingiz Khan and his Tartars did The Chinese and the 
Americans looking idly on the awful war between the Ger- 
mans and their nearest victims are like men who are 
vacantly gaping at their neighbours fighting a tiger It 
may be best to leave the Powers at grips with the enemies 
of mankind to finish the fight but let the onlookers be 
ready to help if needful and feel and know that if the tiger 
conquers it is their turn next 

The similarity between American and Confucian political 
ideals is familiar in the East Both trust administration to 
experts in preference to committees or assemblies The 
Emperor Yao appointed no son of his own to succeed him 
but the fittest man Shun and Shun did likewise appoint 
ing Yu As Mencius intimates it was the fault of the 
people themselves that the son of Yu succeeded his father 
and began a dynasty and nobody of consequence in China 
n**eds to be told whit is hardly suspected in the rest of the 
world that the Republic now set up is not a clumsy imita 
tion _if America hut a deliberate attempt to pneuse principles 
which have been the orthodox politics of the flowery land 
for two and a half millenniums Government by consent 
is like printing a discovery which the Chinese had made 
before we thought about it The "benevolent neutrality of 
America and England is likely to leave the Chinese free to 
work out their own evolution tn their own way But 
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suppose the Germans had won this war as they expected 
What would have happened then* If England France 
and Russia had not rushed to help the Belgians and Ser 
bians the Germans would have won quite easily And 
then * 

What could either China or America have done if the 
Kaiser and his cut throats had taken them by surprise * 
Surely the nations should be like men and ready to help 
each other against a common enemy The world has no 
longer room for either men or nations whose hands are 
against all others so that all others have to be against 
them We cannot afford the savage the solitude he wants 
and so we keep lunatic asylums for his accommodation And 
when a nation runs amuck because it is domineered by a 
Kaiser of such temper, the world should unite to resist it 

Electricity and steamers railways and other machines 
are knitting the world together making the nations all 
members one of another But the very inventions which 
enabled us all to work together provided for the Kaiser 
and his comrades an opportunity to emulate Chingiz Khan 
and Co whom they admired They were like boys who 
had failed to grow up and had inherited high posts which 
few of them even tried to deserve Like boys who had 
been fooled to the top of their bent they had never learned 
to feel or think, but were cruel, greedy, and mischievous , 
and the absent minded common Germans like packs of 
wolves unthinking did whatever was bidden 

With millions of obedient German soldiers as their 
tools the enterprise of conquering the world was made 
easy by modern inventions ana like ancient Rome and 
Babylon the German gentry meant to fight their enemies 
one at a time But Heaven apparently intended otherwise 
When men are doomed they are stupefied, and pride goes 
before destruction The Germans proudly revealed their 
plans, imagining they could hypnotize the world into sub- 
mission , and the nations the Kaiser intended to cut up 
separately decided to fight him together 
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In 1914 the peace might have been kept if the Kaiser 
had been allowed to take and keep Belgium and Serbia 
and 1 urkey The hungriest tiger needs to pause for 
digestion and loot to that extent would have sufficed 
awhile And then ? To exploit China was the avowed 
intention of Kiao-Chau and the German fleet m the 
Chinese seas could have dealt with the Japanese fleet as 
the Japanese had dealt with the Russian 

The Russians and the Chinese have more in common 
and more cause to s) mpathi/e with each other than any 
other two for both have suffered for generations the 
tyrannj of the Tartars The Russians are chaflng still at 
the sight of their ugly neighbours the Turks the last 
surviving Tartars jn the world who live b> exploiting and 
delight in massacring the kinsmen of the Russians and 
other Christians From centuries of suffering the Russians 
have learned to stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
Tartars and so the\ are uniting against the Germans 
like civilized men against the savages For the German 
Kaser and his gentry are savages as cruel as any in the 
world I he German commoners are like other people 
but as >et the a ood men among th<m, who understand 
what is happening are too few The crowds are befooled 
or frightened and cringe to the Kaiser and obey him as 
dogs obe> a master 

Orientals ma> recall how the K user incited the men 
he sent to fight the Boxers to practise crueltv and plunder 
in order to make the Chinese afraid of them But few In 
Asia know that he and his killers reviled the English for 
standing behind the Japanese when there was war between 
Russia and Japan The Russian common people held 
back on that occasion, and their Government was 
defeated but the German Government anxiously helped 
the Russian hoping to keep China for its share and was 
only induced to keep out by the threat that England would 
intervene Then the Germans cried that the English were 
betraying Europe 
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The Kaiser saw a chance of infinite loot m America too, 
and spoke cheerily about wringing Uncle Sam s neck and 
had everything ready for action but desisted on finding 
it meant war with Fngland too 

It was not religious self sacrifice for others that made 
the English stand between the Kaiser and the intended 
Chinese or American victims It was the instinct of self 
preservation The English people have always meant to 
support themselves and live by honest working neither 
exploiting others nor being exploited and just as formerly 
thev helped the Dutch against the Spaniards and then the 
French so now they help the Belgians against the 
Germans and join in war against the latest would be 
bull) of the world as they joined before against others 
like him Many a time Orientals have done likewise, and 
Burmese and Chinese in particular have been almost as 
successful as the English in preserving freedom The 
Allies and they are like one family and differ only as men 
of one province differ from another 

What may make them suspicious is that they are apt 
to see the worst side of the Europeans m Asia, as the 
Europeans see the worst side of Asiatics in Europe But 
there are recent events which should be convincing The 
opium imposition on China was as bad as could be but 
honest men in England denounced it as against the 
measuring square which is called in England the golden 
rule to do to others as we would wish the others to do 
to us The best thing about England is that people there 
control the politicians and feel to blame if the Government 
does wrong because the men who govern are the agents 
of the people So those w ho disapproved of the opium 
iniquity held meetings and printed papers and for two 
generations agitated with the same disinterested public 
spirit that might be manifested by faithful followers of the 
teaching of Confucius and Mencius and at last succeeded 
in enlightening their heedless fellow-countrymen and 
blocking the ugly business It is not by means of a war, 
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but by the justice of the Chinese cause becoming plain 
to the public conscience that the Chinese have been 
delivered from the oppression of the opium farmers 
Orientals do not need to be told that this is the best way 
for men to learn to have patience with the failings of others 
and improve themselves, and live and work together 

But is not the English Empire one of conquest such 
as the Prussian Germans are seeking to set up ? No for 
the German bosses are more Tartar than the Tartars 
believing in force and nothing else despising other men 
whereas the English believe in governing by consent 
Thus in India, where the confusion of races and creeds 
would seem to leave them at liberty to do whatever they 
liked the English have never intentionally only inadver- 
tently imposed themselves Their law and custom is 
to respect the laws and customs of others There are 
rascals and would be bullies everywhere but in political 
business they are so well kept down in England that 
nine men out of ten there think of the American War of 
Independence as the \mencans themselves do and 
Canada and New Zealand Australia and Cape Colony 
are as free as America 

The Chinese are proud of their behaviour to Ceylon A 
hundred years before the Europeans discovered the way 
round Africa to the East the King of Ceylon maltreated 
Chinese merchants The Chinese Government sent an 
expedition which was refused redress and then defeated 
the foolish King and brought him a captive to China 
But in a very few years the Chinese restored complete 
independence to Ceylon assisting the natives to select 
a better King This proves the justice of the Chinese 
boast that theirs is not an Empire of force but a Pree 
Confederation to which it is an honour to belong and 
surely they can recognize that the English Empire is 
becoming similar when they notice that the Transvaal has 
been treated by the English as Ceylon was treated by 
the Chinese 
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Why do the English in Egypt not confine themselves 
to the canal, which alone may be considered their business > 
Because Egypt is not ready to stand alone and would 
now be under the heel of the Turks and German gentry 
if English colonials had not rushed to defend it These 
men did not come to spoil the Egyptians but to keep the 
canal safe 

Assuredly the Egyptians and the Burmese, the Sikhs 
and the Bengalis and all other kinds of Indians — there are 
over two thousand different castes — will soon be living 
their own lives in their own ways more comfortably than 
e\er before if the Germans are defeated Can any of 
them hope to do so if the Germans win ? The difference 
between the Allies and the Germans as now controlled 
for their Kaisers glory is that the Germans seek to 
domineer the world and make all other nations their slaves 
or imitators whereas the Allies wish each to be as 
Nature made it — Italians Italians Japanese Japanese, 
and so on 

Perhaps the most impudent of the German lies is their 
statement that they are fighting for the freedom of the seas. 
The American sage, Norman Angel), who teaches the same 
right principles as Confucius in foreign affairs, has shown 
in his latest book on the ‘ Great Highway,” meaning the 
sea that England s unquestioned naval supremacy 
does not encroach upon social and political freedom and 
has given England s commerce no privilege which the 
commerce of all other nations has not possest Thus he 
points out that the great period of expansion in German 
overseas trade was a period in which German naval power 
was negligible In short as this most competent of all the 
neutrals testifies the English na\y has injured none but 
wrong doers The Germans to day are sinking whatever 
they can, sending big ships with hundreds of passengers to 
•he bottom without a warning neutral ships as readily as 
any others Confucius said I listen to men s words and 
watch their deeds. That is the way to take the measure 
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of the German Kajser What Germans mean by freedom 
of the seas is freedom for their Kaiser to blackmail the 
world, and whenever it suits him murder unrestricted 

In Asia Minor they are teaching refinements in cruelty 
to the unspeakable Turks, exterminating communities of 
Armenians In Serbia and Poland they make a wilderness 
and call it peace , but it is in Belgium, where they started 
the war that the intentions of the Kaiser and his gentry 
are plainest, for there they had their soldiers under the 
same control as if upon parade and drove them poor men 
often weeping with pity and risking their lives to save the 
victims to pillage murder rape and burn They meant 
to make the world afraid of them and squirted od to make 
the houses burn the quicker and often shut people inside 
to be roasted alive They tied fainting girls on tables in a 
public square and made an officer and a dozen men rape 
each They cut off children s hands and women s breasts 
and butchered old and young in cold blood sometimes 
making the \ ictiros dig their ow n grav es m advance W hen 
killing an English nurse in Brussels (Miss Cavell) they 
made a pretence of trying her This was more loathsome 
than anything imagined of Hell by Buddhist or Christian, 
for of course the trial was a mockery of justice The 
womans real offence was that she did not worship the 
Germans At the place of execution w here she was to be 
shot the newspapers reported that the soldiers refused to 
fire and as the w r oman lay fainting on the ground a gallant 
officer shot her through the head with his pistol 

In as much of Prance as they could enter the unhappy 
German soldiers had to beha\ e as they did in Belgium but 
at sea the Germans could not fight the English fleet and 
so they could not send an army across and when they sent 
aeroplanes by day they had to return in a hurry So all 
they could do has been to sena airships by night to drop 
bombs wherever they could and in this way they have 
killed and maimed hardly any soldiers but a few hundreds 
of men, women and children and destroyed many houses 
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The Kaiser does this for an excuse to tell lies about 
immense slaughter done m England, and so to bide from 
the deluded Germans the fact that the German armies have 
been stopped 

The Tartars debated whether to make China a desert for 
grazing cattle or let the millions of people there pay 
tribute and live The Kaiser and his killers by trade are 
imitation Tartars but would not imitate them in learning a 
little justice from the civilized people they wish to exploit 
They are too proud and proclaim they are the sons of 
Heaven, and come to Germanize the world There will 
be none of the Tartar mercy shown by them, for they need 
more than tribute They want submission service, 
worship The Hindu god Shiva, and his wife Kali, wear 
necklaces of skulls but at their nightmare worst they are 
as harmless as monkeys compared to the Kaiser and his 
caste of killers Like other false gods he is most terrible 

to his dupes Let Asia think of this Men cannot 

escape the horror he inspires by bowing down before him 
If his throne were set upon a pyramid of the corpses of 
the men who obeyed him and were killed m this war in 
the last two years he would be lifted out of sight and 
the wounded of his hosts might be littered over miles 
around — already they are counted in m llions 

For more than twenty years he has been making all the 
young men serve in the army, and take oath to obey him 
whatever he commands and then they are taught thus 
4 You cannot understand the oath you have token You 
cannot tell right from wrong but if the Kaiser so com- 
mands kill your own kindred e\ en your own fathers and 
mothers 

No Oriental needs to be told the absurdity of this An 
oath cannot be binding on a man of sense except as a 
promise and a promise not understood is not a promise 
and one extorted by force is an injury and not an oblig- 
ation And how can any man be doing right in murdering 
his own relatives father and mother * And what are we 
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to ca.ll the man who says he has the right to command 
that ? As Confucius or Mencius would have said ' He 
is neither a God nor a Devil, bat only a common scoundrel 
who ought to be killed 

The earth would soon be worse than ever hell was 
dreamed to be if men had patience to obey and adore the 
like of him Heaven makes no mistakes Europe is 
afflicted because it tolerated such idols When humanity 
is weak and dark enough to worship and obey bad men 
it has to suffer the penalties which Nature lays on folly 
what saints and sages of every kind would call the wrath 
of Hea\en 
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THE BATTLE OF BUXAR 

Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, vc kcb 

The following account by Mr A F C De Cosson of the 
Battle of Buxar fought on October 23 1764, is taken from 
the Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society for July 
September, 1910 

Buxar lies at the western extremitv of Bengal on the 
Ganges, and not far from the Kamnasa The cemetery 
contains many inscriptions of interest among others being 
one of Lieutenant-General Sir Gabriel Martmdell k cb 
who died universally regretted on January 2 18^1 at the 
age of seventy six years Sir Gabriel entered the 
Honourable East India Company s service in 1772 and 
during fifty eight years he never quitted India and in 
all the service in which he was engaged he obtained 
the approbation and thanks of the Government, the 
Commander in Chief, and the Honourable the Court of 
Directors He served in the Mahratta \\ ar of 1 804-05 
and commanded the troops m Bundelcund 1809 12 
captured the fort of Kalinjar 1812 commanded a division 
in the Nepal War 1814 15 , held a command m the 
Pmdaree War and in kuttack 181S and was Lieutenant 
General commanding a division at Cawnpore 1820 
Leaving the cemetery and after crossing the Buxar 
Canal, which connects with the Sone near Dehn, one arrives 
at the fort. This is a square brick structure with circular 
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bastions at each corner It is close to the river bank, and 
no doubt the guns in the embrasures were capable of 
commanding the Ganges and its traffic The fort itself 
is small, but appears to have been protected once by 
outworks 

Its history seems to be unknown, but it must have been 
m existence prior to 1764 and was practically rebuilt by 
the British It must ha\e had a garrison of British and 
native troops for man) jears besides being the Govern 
ment Stud Depdt till about the middle of the last 
century 

Buxar, according to Hunters Gazetteer is a place of 
great sancut), and is said to ha\e been ongmall) called 
Vedagarbha the womb of the Vedas as many of the 
inspired writers of the Vedic hymns lived here 

After the Patna massacre — September 1763 — Mir 
Kasim retired into Oudh to implore the assistance of 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh Shujih 00 daulah He 
eventual!) obtained this assistance, and with his own 
troops commanded by Sombre and Madec he was joined 
by ShQjah with bis strong and numerous arm) 

Ren£ Madec was an adventurer in the French service 
Born at Qutmper in Brittany of poor parents he began 
life as a sailor and went out to India in 1748 as a recruit 
in the service of the French East India Company but 
soon wearing of this deserted and joined the French 
troops at Pondicherry was taken prisoner b) the English 
at Jinji on the Coromandel coast and consented with many 
of his companions to serve in the English army in 
Bengal After several years a mutiny among the troops 
afforded them a chance of escape Madec was chosen 
Captain by his comrades gradually collected a body of 
troops, both Frenchmen and sepoys and from 1765 to 
1777 pursued a brilliant career as a guerilla leader and 
adventurer served thus under various native Princes, but 
always under the French flag and never losing sight of 
his country in India was in the service of ShQjah-oo- 
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daulah, Nawab of Oudh, till his defeat by the English 
at Buxar, when he passed over to the Jats , took service 
in 177a under the Mogul Emperors performed many 
brave deeds, and was granted many honours, made a 
Nawftb of the first class. After the siege of Delhi by the 
united forces of the Mahrattas and the Jats, and the 
defeat of the Emperor, Madec rejoined his countrymen 
at Pondicherry and took part in its defence against the 
English after its capitulation he left India in 1778 
returned to France where he died worn out by all his 
many hardships in 1784 

The above account of the career of Ren£ Madec is taken 
from the Dictionary of Indian Biography by Mr C E 
Buckland, cie 

Mir Kasim was afterwards cast out by ShGjah, and was 
not himself present at Buxar Some time previously Shah 
Alam subsequently Emperor of Delhi had also come with 
a few followers into Oudh on a similar errand for assist 
ance and he was kept more or less a prisoner in 
Shujahs camp throughout the campaign The English 
on hearing of this confederacy and of its advance on 
Bengal went on from Patna to meet them at the River 
Kamnasa 

The English were m the neighbourhood of the Kamnasa 
south of Buxar from January 1764 except when they 
fell back on Patna in April under Camac. Tms back- 
ward movement resulted in the sharp action under 
the walls of Patna on May 3, whither Camac had been 
followed 

One cannot but also mention here the numerous mutinies 
which took place during this campaign, firstly in the camp 
near the Kamnasa among the mixed* European and the 
native battalions. This mutiny was partly due to the 
reward given to the troops by Mir Jafar being withheld by 

* Besides English there were four French companies — one under Gaud 
Martin, who himself remained loyal— and some Dutch from Bidden, and 
Germans 
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the Calcutta Council Eventually, after much trouble and 
a number of desertions, the money came, but it was unfairly 
distributed The Europeans received six times the amount 
the sepoys were allowed and this led to a second mutiny 
among the native regiments which however was quelled 
with fresh concessions. 

The third mutiny took place when Sir Hector (then 
Major) Munro — the victor of Buxar — -was ordered to take 
over the command from Carnac This third mutiny hap- 
pened at Manjhi where there was a sepoy battalion under 
Captain Galhez, but before much harm was done another 
native battalion — the 6th — from Chapra, under Captain 
Tre\ anion surprised the Manjhi sepoys who surrendered 
to their native comrades This was extraordinary as 
Tre\ anion had no European troops to back him up On 
August 13 Munro armed at Chapra and at once took 
decisi\e action to stop mutinies he blew twenty four of 
the ringleaders from the guns 

From then onwards under Munro the arrangements to 
bring the Nawab Wazrr to bay were rapidly carried out 
During his ad\ance there were two minor engagements 
one at the crossing of the Sont and the other on the 
Banas near Arrah He armed 'll Buxar with the enemy 
on his front on October 22 and he there desired to rest his 
troops on the 23rd before attacking but the enemy s ad 
vance on the morain^ of that day somewhat surprised the 
British 

In the order for battle, Major Munro s army was arranged 
as follows The right c t ntre under Ciptim Wemyss con 
sisted of the Marines 84th 89th and 90th Regiments 
The left centre, under Captain Macpherson, consisted of 
two Bombay and two Bengal regiments, and the Honour- 
able East India Company s Europeans while on the right 
and left flanks were two battalions of sepoys The second 
line consisted of 200 of the Bengal European battalion, and 
two battalions of sepoys on either flank there were beside* 
twenty eight light guns and about 1 ooo cavalry, in all ex 
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elusive of officers and sergeants, 7,072* men, of whom 857 
were Europeans The right and left wing commanders 
were Majors Champion and Hibbert respectively, while 
Major Pemble commanded the second line The enemy s 
numbers were superior and besides they held a strong pre 
chosen position , in the battle they lost about 2 000 killed 
besides wounded together with 133 cannon and twelve 
lakhs worth of booty • 

In the grey dawn of that October morning 1764, the 
enemy were discovered advancing covered for the most 
part by the groves of trees and the low lying mists They 
opened fire before Munro s guns were within range and he 
had to move forward in the face of this cannonade Before 
the English had barely time to form their baggage was 
temporarily captured, and the enemy s strong cavalry then 
attacked the second line in the meantime Munro had 
ad\anccd his infantry on the right wing with success how- 
ever as more of the enemy s cavalry was seen coming up, 
he had to reinforce the infantry before they could drive 
back the enemy on the right permanently Meanwhile in 
the other parts of the field the battle was being hardly 
fought for the enemy besides being superior in numbers, 
were exceptionally bra\e, and it was only the steadiness of 
Munro s troops that won the day then, again a panic was 
caused owing to the NawabWazir s men tn the fort being sur 
prised and to their retreating in disorder \ general retreat 
foilowi d and as soon as the iSawab Vizir was safe with his 
regular troops and treasure across the Thora Naddec he 
broke the bridge of boats and abindoned the rest of his 
army to Munro This act caused a most panic stricken 
rush into the flooded waters of the Madi where pressed by 
the English the enemy were killed and drowned in great 
numbers 

There was no doubt that Shujah 00 daulah was a most 
able commander, which was proved perhaps more at Patna 

* Of these the British lost 847 killed and wounded of whom nine were 
European officers 
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than at Buxar The army under him* too, were brave — the 

Shekzadi and Duram cavalry and the European officered 
infantry and artillery alone were most respectable troops 
But this hard fought battle was a trial for pluck and steady 
discipline which was irresistible in the British and British- 
trained battalions In the words of Malleson * Had the 
English been badly beaten — and defeat would have meant 
annihilation — Shujah oo-daulah would not have stopped 
short of Calcutta What were the consequences of this 
defeat ? Buxar was fought on October 23, 1764. By the 
following February the English had subdued the country 
as far as Allahabad, including Chunar in March they had 
overrun Awadh (Oudh) occupied Fyzabad, Benares and 
Lakhnao beaten the enemy at Karrah, again at kalpi 
on the Jumna, and finally forced the Nawab Wazir — * a 
houseless wanderer — to throw himself upon their gener- 
osity The extent of the territory conquered alone prevented 
the English from, at the time taking the fullest advantage 
of their \ ictory 
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THE INEXCUSABLE SIN IN TIME OF WAR 

By Olg\ Novikoff (n£e Kir£eff) 

Is Christianity given up or at all events considenng what 
is going on in many parts of the world is the Divine 
Christian Doctrine quite given up ? 

Terrible accounts reach us every day of children djing 
from want of necessary food of hundreds of people unable 
to get indispensable fuel food and warm clothing m 
bitterest cold as the present >ear has been exceptionally 
hard to bear 

On the other hand one hears great fortunes are made, 
precisely thanks to these deplorable conditions of life 

Surely something is rotten in the State of Denmark. 
Not only generous and kind people are wanted at this 
moment to help and save but what is also indispensable — 
intelligent cultivated determined characters are required 
and as a Russian Greek Orthodox I may be pardoned if 
I add people permeated with devotion to Christian duty 
But what do we hear instead ? I hear, for instance, that 
m our lifetime an American milliardaire invited his 
milliardaires friends to a meeting when it was declared 
that the best members of a Cabinet, as heads of the 
Administration ought to be milliardaires like themselves 
in other words, the only power at the head of a country 
should be, according to their idea, only money only thirst 
for money, and disregard and contempt of the ethical 
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means. In fact these are now declared almost silly and 
scoffed at These cynical doctrines, though discussed 
privately almost in secret became however known, and 
national indignation was felt in the circles poor in money 
though rich in better qualities such as real patriotism, real 
compassion and love, real justice and fair play The 
mlltardaircs dared not press the scheme and it fell through 
rapidly In this case the minority was wrong and the 
majority was nght Vox popuh has actually become Vox 
Dei But strangely enough this awful doctrine captivated 
the mind of the present ruler of Germany and the Kaiser, 
on receiving the mtlhardazre Rhodes enthusiastically ex 
claimed in embracing the King of Gold How I deplore 
not to have Ministers like you 1 There can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity of His Majesty in that case But when 
traces in that direction of despotic greed manifest them 
selves, I think it the duty of everyone to study earnestly 
the ways and means of those who suddenly become 
tremendously wealthy whilst others in consequence and 
nearly in the same proportion are deprived of the most 
urgent necessities for maintaining an honourable and 
honest life Naturally you hear all sorts of arguments 
calculated to minimize that opposition The question is 
insisted upon what are the real necessities of lift ? This 
of course is a difficult question depending on private 
cases which cannot be solved theoretically in a general 
way and in which the interference of a wise and well 
informed Government can be of great use and help and 
should despotically step m at once 

Of course every country has her own peculiar features, 
habits and traditions, which ought to be considered I for 
one think it almost a duty to repeat openly and frankly 
what I hear in Russia about the monstrous rise in prices 
My personal ignorance for solution of these vital problems 
must not prevent my faithful reproduction of opinions 
expressed by people less ignorant than myself At any 
rate this is what is said about the tremendous rise tn 
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pnces for all the unquestionably urgent daily necessities 
of life 

As all the countries are fighting this same evil of dear- 
ness of living, it may be interesting to record what measures 
are recommended in Russia 

A very good Petrograd paper called Kolokol (The Bell) 
introduces to its readers the views of an engineer Mr 
Enulianoff on the above question brftlante of the moment. 

In view of the diminution in the export trade on account 
of the war enormous stores of corn and wheat and kindred 
products have remained m Russia, and should consequently 
have fallen in price An astonishing contradiction however 
stares us in the face in the shape of a positive not of high 
pnces Obviously this abnormal state of affairs is simply 
the outcome of unbridled speculation 

Those Baneful Syndicates 

Almost all Russian trade is in the hands of syndicates 
that regulate prices and the extent of production The 
most baneful of these syndicates are those connected with 
raw produce since bv artificially raising the prices of goods 
that are indispensable for purposes of manufacture their 
influence reacts se\erely upon the entire trade of the 
country 

Where There are no Syndicates 

In the few cases v > here there are no syndicates the pnnci 
pal part is played by speculating Trade Banks and * agree- 
ments or contracts with local wholesale merchants 
Actually, by law, banks have no right to occupy themselves 
with trading operations, yet by granting loans to the extent 
of 99 per cent the banks become the proprietors of the 
goods. Such speculations can be indulged m by banks on 
a colossal scale they can buy any product they please, 
keep it in its warehouses and only allow limited quantities 
at a time to reach the market To compete with banks is 
impossible The Government bank pays us no interest at 
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all on current accounts, and for this reason the general 
public puts its money into private banks that do pay 
interest. Consequently these private banks have the com- 
mand of enormous resources, which they can put to any 
use the) please The present sugar famine, for instance, 
is the result of the concentration in the hands of private 
bankers of the shares of the largest number of the most 
important sugar factories They have gradually obtained 
possession of the shares and taking advantage of their 
influence they raise the price of sugar and even go so far 
as to limit its supply on the market Why could the 
Government not compete with private undertakings and 
pay interest 7 \\ ould that not paralyze the monopoly of 
private banks 7 

The R6le of the Banks 

Even before the war the banks had become the masters 
of Russian trade and had forced various trading undertah 
ings to form themsehes into syndicates Thu r aims and 
objects can alwa>s be easily attained b> a simple threat to 
stop or refuse credit which they can ver> well do since 
the banks are themselves organized in s>ndicates to support 
each other All t us is a cry ing ev li, since it renders trad- 
ing enterprises important to the banks not for their ow n 
sake, but simply as speculations 

Moreover Russian banks depend to a great extent on 
foreign banks German ones among others, which ha\e 
taken over large numbers of Russian shares, and conse 
quently the Russian banks are obliged to follow the policy 
dictated to them from abroad which results in the raising of 
prices and the limiting of Russian production The cramp 
ing of Russian trade by syndicates has made the Russian 
market more accessible to German products introduced by 
German Jew syndicates 

This is easy to explain In Russia production was 
limited and prices raised to such a point that, despite 
customs duties German merchandise was sold in Russia 
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with high profit for the Germans, and as the supply of 
Russian goods was far too small to meet the demands the 
insufficiency was filled by German manufactures 

What the Russian Imperial Bank might do 
A friend of mine, who advocates energetic and drastic 
measures says “ The position is far from being so help- 
less as some people like to describe In fact there is a 
splendid measure that the Government could take at once 
The Russian Imperial Bank gives almost no percentage 
on current accounts Private banks on the contrary 
advance money on all sorts of securities quite easily If 
the Imperial Bank became as obliging as the private 
banks, the Government bank naturally being infinitely 
more trustworthy than private banks would get millions 
of money and stop the greed of the other banks In fact 
the first would muzzle the second f A measure of this 
kind might be taken for a limited term of years it would 
in reality be a kind of War Loan nothing more 1 

Of course perhaps the above scheme is foolish and 
impracticable, but when a phrase begins with * Here is 
a measure which can help Russia I gi\e up hesitation 
and doubt and offer it to the scientific judgment of all 
those who possess that enviable power 

A Painful An\log\ 

There is however a painful analogy between the case of 
Russia and England in the dependence of both our countries 
before the war to German supplies 

There is another dangerous side to the syndicate system 
Before the war Russia produced much too little to meet her 
own demands, and her supplies were too much dependent 
on Germany Consequently when the war began we 
suddenly found ourselves thanks to the syndicates deprived 
of even such things as were indispensable to the country m 
every respect 
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The Political Influence of the Syndicates 

Nor can one shut one s eyes to the political side of the 
syndicates One need only turn to the present dearth of 
coal iron, and other products, to convince oneself how 
serious is the systematic wholesale seizure by the banks of 
the most profitable trading enterprises and how successfully 
they clip m the bud any new undertakings that might tend 
to cheapen the products concerned There is in Russia an 
unlimited wealth of coal and iron but there is never a 
sufficient supply of these commodities and their price is 
always nsing simply because the banks are interested in 
preventing the formation of new foundries and mining 
enterprises. 

Let us also remember that at the beginning of the war 
the directors of \ery many Russian banks turned out to be 
Germans, who undoubtedly acted in every way in their own 
interests Such banks of course support and give credit 
principally to German enterprises in Russia and turn Rus 
sian undertakings into syndicates m the interests of German 
trade. 

All this points to one great fact — that sy ndicates agree- 
ments bankers trade speculations are chiefly responsible 
for the present rise in prices that is causing so much po\ erty 
and suffering With the cheapening of the necessities of 
life the burden of this terrible war would be far lighter and 
more bearable 

Of course the enormous size of the Russian Empire 
precludes a sufficient number of railway communications 
There is a scheme to rectify this deficiency — and the 
sooner the better 

Happily Russia is rich and her colossal natural wealth 
will suffice to regulate the conditions of her trade When 
this has been done and the German element struck out 
things will take their natural course and the present artifi 
cial me of prices will be at an end 

I wonder whether in other countries where the prices 
for necessaries have likewise risen in such an exorbitant 
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manner the banks and syndicates are exercising a similar 
baneful influence 

Everybody should do his very best to stop the calamity, 
the victims of which it must be always remembered, are 
the families of those heroes who sacrificed their lives for 
their duty and the honour and glory of their country 

Physical Needs and Moral Comfort 
We must remember that whilst our troops sacrifice their 
blood their health, their very lives for the benefit of their 
country those who remain at home and have the means 
to help must realize that their first duty is not only to 
send food, clothing and munitions to the front but that 
they also must guarantee beyond all possible doubt that 
the families of the soldiers are not suffering from cold 
neglect and miseries of every sort Even more important 
than physical needs is sometimes moral comfort 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE COMMON ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIONS 
OF INDIA 

By Sir Gt, ilford Molesworth, k c i e 

The principal religions of India are Hinduism Buddhism 
and Muhammadanism A study of these reltgions is most 
interesting and it irresistibly leads to the conclusion that 
these religions, though now debased and overlaid with 
various accretions of mediaeval growth have the same 
common ongin and were in fact, original]) identical that 
their God was our God — the God who in sundry times 
and divers places spake in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets (Heb i i) 

It is therefore a question for serious consideration 
whether instead of attempting to demolish these religions, 
it would not be wiser to endeavour to restore them to their 
original purity b) freeing them from those accretions by 
which they have been corrupted, and to afford common 
ground upon which the lovers of true religion might meet , 
to do in fact that which has given rise to the Buddhist 
religion and to the Brahmo Samaj and kindred movements 
The question of identity of origin may be narrowed down 
to two groups 

i Hinduism and its offshoots, Buddhism the Sikh 
religion and the Brahmo and Arya Samaj, the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Vedas and other 
sacred writings of the Hindus 
a Jews Muhammadans and Christians, the earliest 
records of which are contained m the Bible 
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The Vedas (Knowledge, from the Greek otfia, I know) 

The Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus written in 
Sanscrit, are a collection of hymns invocations, and prayers 
compiled from about 1 500 to 500 b c. and probably some 
of them are contemporaneous with Abraham Many of the 
Veda hymns may sometimes seem childish and common- 
place to the European mind but a strong religious senti- 
ment predominates them They prove that the Hindu 
religion was originally monotheistic they throw light 
upon the manner in which the attributes of the one God 
have led to polytheism and they furnish wonderful coinci- 
dences or parallels with our Scripture which indicate their 
origin from the same inspiration The aberrations of 
mediaeval Hinduism are unknown in the Vedas The prin- 
cipal Vedas are the Rig Veda the Yajur Veda the Sama 
Veda and the Atharva Veda The oldest and most 
important of these is the Rig Veda which the Brahmins 
believed to have been in existence ^000 b c and from it 
the other Vedas appear to have borrowed largely 

Manu the great Hindu lawgiv er about 500 b c recogniz 
mg the Veda says 

Whatever doctrine rests not on the Vedas must 
pass away as recent false and fruitless. 

Even the laws of Manu if found on any point to be at 
variance with a single passage of the Veda, must be re- 
garded as at once o\ errulcd 

Ol U IN OF POL\ THEISM 

The attributes of the Deity were numerous As in the 
Christian religion we have innumerable attributes of the 
Duty to bring Him down to mortal comprehension such 
as the Almighty the Omniscient, the Ol * * 4 Omnipresent 
the Light of the World the “ Triune God the Word 
the 41 Dayspring from on High' ‘Heaven '“Jehovah 

* Jove, 'the 4 Elohim ” the * Creator the ‘Preserver, the 

VOL VIII 2 D 
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Paraclete the ' Morning Star, the * Sun of Righteous- 
ness so m like manner the poets of the Vedas, with the 
characteristic imagery of the East, symbolized the Deity 
The Vedas speak of * Dyaus (the bright) Dyu (the 
sky or heaven) hence Zevs Zeus-pater, Jupiter Deus the 
Deity, Dieu Also Varuna n (ovpavo s, heaven) Deva 

(bright) Ushas * (the dawn or dayspring) Agni {tgnis, 
fire), Indra’ (day), Prithvi (the broad), ‘ Mittra (the 
sun), etc. 

The Vedas show incontestably that all these are inter- 
changeable representing the one God 

That which is one the wise call in diverse manners 
Agni Yama Wise poets make the beautiful 
winged manifold though He is one (Rtg-Veda i 164) 
They call Him Indra Mittra Varuna, Agni then 
is He the well-winged heavenly Garutma. He 
was our bom Lord of AH all that is. He established 
the earth and sky who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice He who gives life and strength 

in whose hand is immortality and death, who governs 
all men and beasts He whose greatness the snowy 
mountains the sea and the distant rivers proclaim 
He through whom the sk) is bright and the earth firm 
(Rig-Veda l 2, 121) 

Agni (fire) held the earth He established the 
heavens by beautiful words (Rig-Veda, 1 67) 

Varuna (heaven) stemmed the wide firmament 
He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven He 
stretched out apart the glorious sky and the earth 
(Rig-Veda vn 86) 

* Through w ant of strength Thou strong and great 
God have I gone wrong Have mercy All Mighty 
(Hymn to Varuna Rig-Veda, vu 86) 

* Whenever we men O Varuna commit an offence 
before the heavenly host whenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness, punish us not for that 
offence.” 
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It is not difficult to account for the gradual transition 
from monotheism to polytheism by the symbolization of 
the attributes of the Deity, thus endowing them with 
separate entity The Greek and Roman mythology affords 
innumerable examples of this kind When once the poly 
theistic element has been introduced there is no limit to 
the number of gods Every hero becomes a god Even in 
our days, a sect has sprung up m India that worships 
General John Nicholson as Jahn Nikalsen ’ 

I am not sure that I did not myself run some nsk of 
being deified for a fakir told me that 1 was believed to be 
the brother of Juggernath in allusion to my connection with 
railways and the locomotive engine which is held to be a 
rival to the Car of J uggernath 

In the Veda is found a belief in a personal immortality 

Where is the eternal light of the world * Where the 
sun is placed in that immortal and imperishable world, 
place me O Soma where there is happiness 
and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, where the 
desires of our desire are attained, there make me im- 
mortal 

Again, the trinity of the Godhead is clearly shadowed in 
an address to Agni 

Giver of life and immortality one in Thine essence 
but to mortals three, displaying their eternal triple 
form as fire on earth as lightning in the air, as sun in 
heaven 

Again, m an address to Vishnu 

“ Hail to Thee, Mighty Lord, the world s Creator 
Supporter and Destroyer three in one, one in tbme 
essence, tripartite in action 

The story of the universal flood is described, m which 
Manu (not the lawgiver) is instructed by Vishnu to build a 
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ship and take on board of it the seven sages, and the seeds 
of all existing things And Vishnu (the preserver), m the 
shape of a fish, directed the course of the ship until it was 
safely homed on the top of a high mountain 

Again in the Rig Veda appears a parallel to the inter 
position of the Deity in the sacrifice of Isaac b) Abraham 
in which King Hanshandra, the father of the boy bound 
his victim, whetted his knife but before the blow was 
struck the boy s prayer for delivery was heard, and a mes- 
sage from Varuna granted him a reprieve and remitted all 
further claim from Hanshandra. 

Parallels, from the Veda and the Maha-Biiarat 

In the beginning there was In the beginning Cod created 
neither ought nor nought There hea\en and the earth And the earth 
was neither sky nor atmosphere was without form and void and 
about there was neither death darkness was upon the face of the 
nor immortality there was neither deep \nd the spirit of God moved 
day nor light nor darkness only on the face of the waters (Gen 
the Existent One breathed calmly i i a) 
self contained nought else there 
was, nough else above, beyond 

The mighty \ aruna who rules Thou knowest roy downsitting 
above looks down upon these worlds, and nunc uprising, Thou under 
ht$ kingdom as if close at hand standest my thoughts afar off 
When men can imagine they do If I take the wings of the morning 
ought by stealth, he knows it No etc. (Ps cxxtx ) 
one can stand or walk or softly 
glide alone, but Varuna detects him 
and bis movement spies. Who- 
ever should flee far beyond the 
sky would not escape the grasp 
of Varuna the King” iAtharva 
Veda iv ) 

14 Yearning for him taraeemg my As the hart panteth after the 
thoughts move onward as kine to water brooks, so panteth my soul 
their pastures * (Address to Varuna) after Thee O God " (Ps xlu ) 

Who m this world is able to That ye may be children of 
distinguish the virtuous from the your Father which » m heaven 
wicked? Both alike the fruitful for He maketh the sun to rise on 
earth supports on both alike re the enl and the good, and sendeth 

freshing bree ze s Wow and both rain on the just and the unjust 
alike the waters purify < \£ at t v 45 ) 
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Lay up the only treasure Amass 
that wealth which thieves cannot 
abstract nor tyrants seize 


Heaven s gate is very narrow 
and minute it cannot be perceived 
by foolish men blinded by the 
illusions of the world Its 

massive bolts are pride and passion 
avarice and lust 

Conquer a man who never gives 
by gifts subdue a truthful man by 
truth vanquish an angry man by 
gentleness and overcome the evil 
man by goodness Treat no one 
with disdain with patience bear 
reviling language with an angrv 
man be never angry blessings give 
for cursings Never meet an angry 
man with anger nor return reviling 
for reviling Smite not him who 
tmiteth thve 

Pride not thyself on thy re 
hgious works give to the poor but 
talk not of thy gifts by pride re 
hgious merit melts away the merit 
of thy aims by ostentation ( V iha 
Bhxnt) 

Do not to others that which if 
done to thee would cause thee pain 
this is a sum of duty a man 
obtains i proper rule of action by 
looking on h«s neighbour as him 
self {II tJ ) 

An evil minded man is quick 
to see his neighbour s faults though 
small as mustard seed but when 
he turns his eyes towards his own 
though large as btlva fruit he none 
discerns {Ibid) 


Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt and where 
thieves break through and steal 
but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in hiaveu {Matt vi 19). 

Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life 
and few there be that find it” 
{Matt vii 14) 

Whosoever shall stnke thee on 
thy right cheek turn to him the 
other also Bless them that 

curse you uo good to them that 
hate you and pray for them that 
despitciully use you {Matt v 
39 44) 


When thou doest alms let not 
thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth that thine alms may 
be in secret and thy bather which 
seeth in secret shatl reward thee 
openly ( Matt vi 3 4) 

Thou shaft love thy c lghbour 
as thyself ( V irk xii 31) 


f hou hypocrite first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye, 
then shaft thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brothers 
eye ( Matt vn 5} 


Accretions o* Hinduism 

Max Muller the great authority on Indian religion, has 
written 
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11 Does caste as we find it m Nana and at the pre- 
sent day form a part of the most ancient religious 
teaching of the Vedas ? We can answer with an 
emphatic *No p There is no authority whatever in 
the hymns of the Veda for the complicated s)stem of 
caste no authority for the degraded position of the 
Sfidras there is no law to prohibit the different classes 
of the people from living together from eating and drink 
ing together no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes no law to brand the 
offspring of such marriages w ith indelible stigma 
From a European point ol view there is no doubt 
even in the Veda of a great deal that is absurd and 
childish and from a Christian point of view there is 
little we can full) approve There is no trace in the 
Veda of the itrocities of Siva and Kali nor of the 
licentiousness of Krishna nor of most of the miracu- 
lous adventures of Vishnu We find in it no 
law to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a 
priesthood to divine honours or the degradation of 
any human being to a state below the animal There 
is no text to countenance law's which allow' the mar 
nage of children and prohibit the marriage of child 
widows , and the unhallowed rite of burning the widow 
with the corpse of her husband is both against the 
spirit and letter of the \ eda ( Chips from a Ger 
man Workshop Max Muller vol u p 31 1 ) 


Mlhammaijamsw 

It is scarce!) oecessar) to state that Muhamm idanism 
and the Jewish and Christian religions have the same 
origin that Allah of the Muhammadans is the God of 
Abraham Isaac and Jacob 

Muhammadanism was the outcome of a revolt against 
the degraded condition into which the Jewish and Oriental 
Christian religions had fallen It was an endeavour to 
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reform There can be little doubt that at the outset 
Muhammad was a conscientious and sincere reformer, but 
how far his success changed his character or how far his 
zealous followers attributed to him motives and actions that 
were not in reality his, it is difficult to ascertain Certain 
it is that most of the evils of Muhammadanism as it now 
exists have been the work of his followers after his death 

At the outset, Muhammad proclaimed the Unity of the 
God of Abraham He taught that the Creator ruled the 
universe with love and mercy and that He alone was to be 
worshipped that the decrees of life must be placed in His 
hands m trust and love The Koran was compiled after 
hjs death under the orders of Kalipha Abu Bekr but the 
first version of it was so full of errors and contradictions 
that it was revised under the orders of Kalipha Othman 
and the original version was destroyed 

Much of the historical portion of the Koran has been 
largely drawn from the Jewish Scriptures though with 
some degree of inaccuracy 

Buddhism 

Buddhism was a revolt from the errors and aberrations 
of mediaeval Hinduism It extends over nearly one fourth 
of the human race 

The great moral duties enforced by Buddha are — 

‘ Kill not steal not he not commit not adultery 
drink not strong drink exercise charity and benevo 
lence , be pure be virtuous be patient be forbear 
mg be courageous, be contemplative seek after 
knowledge 

Bishop Bngandet, m his Life of Gaudama the Buddha 
of the Burmese has said 

* Whether Buddhism be reviewed in its extent and 
diffusion or in the compound nature of its doctrines, 
tt claims the serious attention of every inquiring mind 
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Though based upon capital and revolting errors 
Buddhism teaches a surprising number of the finest 
and purest moral truths It may be said in favour 

of Buddhism that no philosophico religious system has 
ever held to an equal degree the notion of a Saviour 
and Deliverer and the necessity of His mission for 
procuring salvation in a Buddhist sense of man , but 
by an inexplicable and deplorable eccentricity the pre- 
tended Saviour after having taught man the way to 
deliver himself from the tvranny of his passion lands 
him after all into the bottomless gulf of a total 
annihilation 

In this last sentence it would appear that the Bishops 
\ jew of Buddhist anmh lation is mistaken 

Is Nirvana Annihilation 7 

The meaning of Nirvana (or Niebban of the Burmese) 
the great goal to be reachf d by Buddhists has been a sub 
ject of much dispute At one time Max Mulh r held the 
opinion that it meant annihilation He likened it to the 
blowing out of a lamp but later investigation led him to 
abandon the notion that it involved nihilism The word 
Nirvana, from A i t a negative and wana a desire signifies 
freedom from desire — in other words freedom from self or 
selfishness It cannot mean annihilation because Buddha 
himself in his lifetime at the close of his first discourse at 
Benares, stated that he had arrived at the state of Nirvana 
and experienced the cessation of desire and he observed 

This is my last birth Henceforth l shall hav e no other 
stage of existence meaning thereby that he w is not sub 
ject to further incarnations to which he had been subject 
before his attainment to Nirvana. 

In Buddhas Dharmapada or Path of Virtue Niebban 
is spoken of as a state of happiness of knowledge of 
immortality all of which ire inconsistent with annihilation 

Amongst the Sanscrit sy nonyraous terms for Nirvana or 
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Niebban are “ Achuta ’ A , not, and ckuta death or free 
dom from death — ie y immortality, "Tunhakkhaya,’ 
destruction of desire Amatu ” from A, not, and, mara, 
to kill not liable to death — 1 e , immortality 

I have sometimes discussed the question with Buddhist 
priests but I have not been able in any case to find that 
they consider Nirvana or Niebban, to be annihilation A 
missionary in Burma with whom I discussed the question 
wrote to me from Tongoo My interpreter and several of 
the Buddhists often use the word Niebban of the Christian 
Heaven Certainly the common people in no way realize 
the idea of annihilation To them Niebban is simply a 
place of happiness. 

When I ha\e questioned the Buddhist priests on the pro 
blem of creation they have repudiated the idea that Buddha 
was in an> way a creator and when I pressed the question. 
By whom was the universe created ? the answer has 
been We do not know 

The Brahmo Samaj 

The Bnhmo Samaj movement was first started in 1828, 
as a reaction against the corruption and misconceptions of 
Hinduism by Rajah Ram Mohun Ro\ who denounced these 
accretions refuted polytheism, and advocated a return to 
the principles inculcated in the philosophic Upantshads 
of the Vedas The movement did not make much pro 
gress until it was revived about 184., by Debendra Nath 
Tagore a wealthy resident of Calcutta, under whose 
auspices it made great progress and gamed a large number 
of adherents Its progress however was subsequently 
interrupted bv divisions respecting the inspiration of the 
\cdas, which led to a split and this was accentuated by the 
sanction of keshub Chunder Sen to the marriage of his 
daughter aged fourteen to the Rajah of Kooch Behar, 
although he had previously denounced the Hindu principle 
of child marriages 

Keshub Chunder Sen was the most eloquent and able 
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champion of the Brahmo Samaj It is unfortunate that 
the movement should have also been checked by the want of 
sympathy and passive resistance of some Christian mission- 
aries in India. I was present at a very large meeting of 
the Brahmo Samaj m Calcutta in which Keshub Chunder 
Sen spoke of Jesus Christ as — 

‘ The greatest and truest benefactor of mankind 
who originated that mighty religious movement that 
scattered blessings on untold nations and generations 

And he added 

Blessed Jesus* Immortal Son of God f Ma> the 
world appreciate Him and follow His footsteps* 

Here seemed to be common ground on which Christianity 
might have met Hinduism and pa\ ed the wav to Christianity , 
affording the Christian missionary the opportunity to press 
on the Hindus the arguments used b> St Paul with the 
Athenians 

Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship Him 
declare I unto you (Acts xvu 2 0 ) 

But advantage was not taken of the opportunity 
The objections that have been raised to a recognition 
of all that is good in Indian religions are twofold 

x That the nearer any religion approaches Christianity 
m its moral aspect the greater is the difficulty in conversion 
to Christianity 

2 That the utter and complete degradation of 
Hinduism is so great that no religion that is in any sense 
of God could have fallen so low and that 4 Satan was the 
inventor of Hinduism 

With regard to the first objection it may be replied that 
even should the recognition fait to end m conversion to 
Christianity there would be a great gam to humanity in 
the rescue of so many from the loul accretions of Hinduism 
and in bringing them into touch with Christian ethics 
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With regard to the second objection it is illogical to 
attribute the evil to Satanic influence, and to deny heavenly 
influence m the case of the good On similar grounds it 
might be argued that the Jewish religion was of Satanic 
origin as evidenced by the degraded idolatry into which it 
has lapsed from tune to time and which has been a fertile 
source of denunciation by the prophets 


The Sikh Religion 

The Sikh religion was due to another reaction against 
the \anous accretions of the Hindu religion and to a 
desire to restore its pristine purity by * Guru (or spiritual 
guide) Nanak whom 1469 summed up its creed as follows 

‘ There is but one God whose Name is true the 
Creator devoid of fear and enmity, immortal unborn 
self existent great and bountiful He is and was and 
ever shall be 

Mr Macaultffe 1 c s in an article on the Sikh Religion 
published in the Asiatic Qlarterlv Review of July 1910 
says that 

The Sikhs claim that their religion prohibits 
idolatry hypocrisy caste exclusiveness the cremation 
of widows, the immurement of women the use of wine 
and other intoxicants tobacco smoking inianticide 
slander pilgrimages to sacred rivers and tanks of the 
Hindus and it inculcates loyalty gratitude for favours 
received philanthropy justice impartiality truth 
honesty and all the domestic virtues known to the 
holiest Christians It would be difficult to point to a 
more comprehensive ethical code. 

In justice to our missionaries it must be admitted that 
there are some — and I hope many — who take a wider view 
of that which is good m Indian religions Amongst these 
may be named the Rev Dr Caldwell SPG, missionary, 
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and afterwards Bishop mTinnevelly who in 187 4 expressed 
the following views in Congress 

I recognize in Hinduism a higher element — an 
element which I cannot but recognize as Divine, 
struggling with what is earthly and e\il in it and 
frequently overborne though never entirely destroyed 
I trace the operation of this Divine element in the 
religiousness, the habit of seeing God in all things 
and all things in God which has formed so marked a 
characteristic of the people of India during e\ery 
period of their history I trace in it the conviction 
that there is a God however erroneously His attributes 
may be conceived m whom or through whom all 
things have their being Nor need we hesitate 

to recognize in such ideas a Divine origin seeing that 
m every human society especially jn the domain of 
morals vve ma> always and everywhere see a Divine 
purpose working itself into shape 

The foMow ing extract is from the inaugur U address of 
Professor Mi\ Muller at the Congress of Orientalists m 
1874 

* I feel the time will come w hen those who at present 
profess to be most disquieted by our studies will be the 
most grateful for our support for having shown by 
evidence that cannot be controverted that all religions 
spring from the same sacred soil the human heart 
that all are quickened by the same Divine Spirit, the 
still small voice and that though the outward forms of 
religion may change may wither and decay, ytt as 
long as man is what he is and what he has been he 
will postula e again and again the infinite as the vtry 
condition of the finite he will yearn for something 
which the world cannot give 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meetinc of the Fast India Association was held at Caxton Hall 
Westminster SW on Mondaj March 20 1916 at which a paper by 
Sir Guilford L Molesworth k c 1 e. entitled The Common Origin of 
the Religions of India was read Sir Krishna G Gupta K.C.S 1 occupied 
the chair and the following ladies and gentlemen amongst others were 
present Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree kcie. Sir Frederick Lely 
k c 1 1 c s 1 Sir Frank C Gates, kciE. csi Sir W ifliam Ovens Clark 
Colonel C E Yate, c S 1 cue up Mirza Abbas Ml Baig c s 1 Henry 
Marsh c.1 e C H Roberts up Mr E H Man c t E Mr J F G 
Walton c 1 e Mr W Coldstream Mr J B Pennington Mr Oliver 
Bambridge Colonet and Mrs A S Roberts Mr and Mrs James 
McDonald Mrs Cowburn Miss Rising Mr G R S Mead Mrs Couch 
man Mrs Joseph Mr Roechhng Mrs White Miss Webster Mrs Stoton 
Mr Cozens Mrs Collis Mrs Wigley Mr khaja Ismail, Mr G \ Ltam 
sing Mr C R Dubash Colonc D G Pitcher The Rev Frank Penny 
Miss Burton Mrs Blaise Mr A H Benton Mr F H Brown Mr 
F De Monte' Mr P Bannerjee Mr Edmund Russell Miss Mason Mr 
and Miss Molesworth Miss E Molesworth Mrs Candy Mr R P Wilder 
Mr and Mrs N C Sen Mr L H Tabak Mr C Colton Miss Brown 
Mr Gerald Bonnaud Mr Syed Erfan All Mr Francis P Marchant Mr 
i ( rubb Mr John Marshall Mr S Lincoln Mrs Grose, Mrs Curtis 
Mr W M J Williams Mrs. R Dick Mr C C James Mrs. Gibson, 
Miss A. A Smith Mr H R. Cook Mr F C Chanmng, Mr Albert 
Fleming Mr J Chalmers, Mr and Mrs E A Dennys, Mrs. Gordon 
{■arquharson Mr I hitzgerald Mr K-ishnalal Saker'al Desai Mrs 
Stewart Everett Mrs Kelly Miss Hopley and Dr John Pollen c 1 e 
Hon Secretary 

The Chairman Indies and gentlemen m> duty is very short and very 
pleasant because all those who are connected with India in any way must 
be well aware of the name of if they are not personally acquainted with 
Sir Guilford Molesworth His life fortunately has been a long and 
a most useful one He is one of the recognized heads of the engineering 
profession and he was as you know President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers for several years Also we know that he has special knowledge 
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of currency and that he is one of the best known authorities on the ques- 
tion of bt-metaihszn But he has certain Jy given us a surprise by the tide 
of the papier which he u about to read to us We never suspected, after 
bring a strenuous life in one of the most strenuous of professions, that he 
could be devoting so much attention to the religions of India Anyhow 
he has been most kind to wnte for us on that important subject I do 
not mind telling you bis age, he was born in the year 1828 and it is 
a most remarkable dung when you come to think of it that when be was 
seventy two years of age he made a most characteristic request In 1900 
Sir Guilford made an application to Lord Lansdowm. offering himself as 
a volunteer to the Engineering Staff Corps, and in doing so be writes 
* I went out last year at the request of the Foreign Office to report on the 
Uganda Railway and had to live out in East Africa camping out and doing 
the greatest portion of marching on foot or by bicycle During the hottest 
day of that summer I cycled forty six miles without experiencing any 
fatigue.” That is from a gentleman of severt) two years of age mind 
you. However we are glad to sec that a eighty eight he is no less 
energetic. I will not stand between you and him any longer but a ill ask 
him to kindly read his paper 

The paper was then read. 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, in inviting discussion on the 
subject of tbe paper that has been read to us it is customary for the 
Chairman to make a few prefatory remarks I do that with the very 
greatest pleasure because I as an Indian and as a Hindu am very 
grateful to the lecturer for the very generous and sympathetic way in 
which he has treated the subject of the retigions of India. In a short 
compass be has tried to deal with a very complicated and difficult subject, 
and we must, I think, give him credit for the excellent way in which he 
has done it (Applause.) Naturally his paper is devoted more to Hinduism 
than to any of tbe other religions that are believed in in India, because out 
of the 325 000 000 people who comprise the population of India nearly 
two-thirds are Hindus in one form or another but I am also glad that be 
has treated the subject in the way that he has done because there is a great 
deal of misconception in this country about the scope of Hinduism and 
that misconception instead of being dissipated by people who ought to 
know better is often mystified and aggravated by interested parties in 
order to raise money so that tbe mission work shall be earned on in India 
to convert Indians We all know tbe myth about the Car of juggernaut 
Juggernaut is represented as a Vfoloch thirsting for human blood but, as 
a matter of fact be is only a very humane person no fish, fiesh, or meat 
is ever allowed 00 his table, and he is a strict vegetarian, so that all these 
inventions are mad* with an object which 1* not always a very worthy one 
Unfortunately Hinduism lends itself to attacks from vinous directions for 
the very simple reason that it has existed for over 3 000 yearn and during 
this long period it has undergone many changes some for the better 
a gyeat many for the worse 

Sir Guilford has already referred to the simple beliefs Inculcated in the 
Vedas. Some of you are perhaps not aware that the Vedas take os back 
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to t 500 yean before Christ, and the extracts that he has read to you from 
the Vedas will show even at that very early period how far the Hindus 
had advanced in their spintu&l conceptions They were far ahead of any 
Older nation whether you look to the Egyptians or to the Romans or any 
other ancient race We talk of the idolatry of the Hindus but of the 
true conception of God and of the true aim of all spiritual endeavours 
they had a much clearer grasp than any of their contemporaries had at the 
time and many nations for centuries afterwards Of course* Hinduism 
started with the Vedas and shortly after the Vedas — that is to say about 
1 000 years before Christ — there were certain other books composed to 
which Sir C uilford has not referred — I mean the Upamshads where you 
find the highest spiritual ideals that were ever attained by any nation at 
any time, and those ideals are to a great extent followed now m India by 
some of the reform movements like the Brahmo Samaj Then, you know 
about the sixth century came Buddhism and it is very curious that up to 
the advent of Buddhism in India there was no idolatry there was no 
image worship Image worship came really when Buddhism declined and 
Hinduism again prospered but m a form different from what it had m the 
Vedic time and m the time of Buddhism Buddhism was a revolt against 
certain of the ritualistic practices of Hinduism but unfortunately the 
followers of Buddha deified bun and so introduced the worship of images, 
a thing which was absolutely unknown in India before the Buddhist period 
With the decline of Buddhism there arose all kinds of superstitions and 
idolatrous beliefs and the Hindu Pantheon multiplied not by the thousand 
or by the hundreds of thousands but by the million until every stone and 
every tree and every nver was deified in some way or other But the old 
ideals were never altogether forgotten and therefore, Hinduism com 
meccmg from the beginning down to the present day affords a sort of 
satisfaction for people of all classes and grades of beliefs You find the 
highest spiritual ideals and the highest principles of morality that are to 
be found in any religion and alongside of them the worst practices of 
idolatry and superstition So that Hinduism affords a very good range 
for offensive attack from all directions, and people take advantage of those 
weak spots according to their points of view Sir Guilford has made the 
title of his paper The Common Ongin of the Religions of India, but 
most of you will be inclined to ask \\ hy did he not make hi* title a little 
more comprehensive and say What is the common origin of all the religions 
of the world ? because while treating of Indian religions — undoubtedly he 
has given more attention to Hinduism — he has brought in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity so that when dealing with it in that way I should almost 
have thought that he might profitably have gone to the common origin of 
all religions. What we have to thank him for is the direction he has given 
of the spirit in which that question is to be approached You will never 
come to a satisfactory solution of that question if you approach it from the 
point of dogma and ritual and not from the spirit m which all questions of 
religion should be studied (Applause.) It is after all, the human mind 
the human conscience which is the seat of religion, and mere belief in 
particular books or particular theories or particular tenets will have no 
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influence on life. We hire evidence of it m Europe at this moment. 
The Christian nations are at war brothers are fighting brothers, and both 
sides are appealing to the same God — on the one side in defence of 
righteousness and justice, and on the other side on behalf of everything 
that is wrong in any religion And yet, poor God ! what is He to do 
appealed to on both sides for victory ? But if salvation is to come to this 
world, it will come from a proper appreciation of all the religions, and it 
is a good sign that people in every part of the world are beginning to think 
if there is not a common religion and if there is not something essential 
and absolutely necessary which is to be found in all the great religions of 
the world. We do not hear so much of persecution now We know what 
the Christians did m the days of the Inquisition and all the other forms 
of iniquity m order to convert people. We have also heard of other 
religions which have not been free from persecution But be it said to 
tbe credit of Hinduism that it has never tried forcible conversion One 
of the great signs that is to be found all over the world it the spirit of 
liberalism in religions , people are beginning to realize that the great 
spiritual truths are not a monopoly of this religion or that religion but 
that the two great principles which underlie all spiritual ideals — that is to 
say the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man — arc to be found 
really m all the religions that are worth anything in this world Those 
two great truths were preached by the Vedas i 500 years before Christ, 
and then Buddha spoke of lore afterwards Christianity and Muharu 
madanism waked in the same direction— vir to punfv religion from all 
forms of ido^try and to breathe tin. true spirit of monotheism But 
after ai in their essentials all these religions agree and there is no reason 
to quarrel and if we could leave aside for a moment mere dogmas and 
tenets we should find that at the bottom we all l»clong to the same religion 
and as I said just now we should all agree hat the title of this paper might 
well have been The Common Origin of ah ke igions (Applause ) 

Mr Mead the kduor of The Quest remark el that the same thought 
had occurred to him as bad occurred to the Chairman when he read the 
title of the very interesting lecture that had been delivered He thought, 
first of ail that if the subject was to be treated from a spiritual standpoint 
the phrasing of the title should be altered to make this clear for it would 
be very difficult indeed to show the common origin historically of all the 
different religions of India. From the standpoint that the lecturer had 
put forward however there could be no doubt to any man of profound 
religious conviction that the spiritual elements of the great religions of the 
world must all come from tbe same source. It was a matter of profound 
congratulation to find that within the last twenty years or so an enormous 
change had come over the spirit of workers in tbe missionary field and in 
the methods by which they were trying to win from the other great religions 
recruits to tbetr own faith He was especially glad to see tbe difference of 
attitude adopted with regard to the religions of India, and to note that two 
senea of volumes were now being published written by sympathetic men 
who are learned m their subjects, while at the same time they hold that 
Cbnstuunty is tbe highest expression of spiritual religion m the world. 
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The speaker wished to associate himself with the simple but wise and 
generous point of view that had been put forward by the Chairman with 
regard to the study of the great religions A great deal had been learned 
from the comparative study of religions in their outer forms but in his 
opinion the inner side was of most interest, and indeed of the greatest 
importance What one really desired to know was what our fellow men 
and women really thought and felt in practising the inner rites of their 
own religion so as thereby to come into contact with that which is the 
soul and life of a religion Some years ago the speaker had the honour 
of presiding at a gathering that had met to hear representatives of the 
great religions discuss the proposition Is it possible for any great religion 
to acknowledge the spiritual equality with itself of another great religion ? 
Several distinguished speakers at that gathenng had tried from their own 
standpoints to be as sympathetic is they possibly could in the face of this 
searching proposition but the only speaker who showed that there was no 
hesitation or reservation in his mind on the subject was Sir Krishna Gupta 
the present Chairman It was possible m India for a man who held reso 
lutely to tbe truth of his own tradition to have a whole hearted welcome 
for those who were honestly following the inner conviction of their own 
hearts m loyalty to other traditions It was \er> difficult to find that 
spirit of religious amity in the Western world. It was difficult indeed m 
certain inner ways as well as m outer ways Personally the speaker had 
no hesitation m accepting the practisers of spiritual truth in any of the 
great faiths as on an equality in eiery way with regard to religion One 
who knew more of the true spirit of religion and more of the value of 
human life and thought could, of course show a higher ideal to those who 
were of inferior education or inferior mode of life But it was not fair to 
institute a comparison betwetn the best in one religion and the inferior 
elements m another The speaker concluded by remarking that he would 
say to his Indian friends with regard to such a book as Dr Macmcols 
recent Sympathetic Study of Indian Theism in which however the 
author tries to show that Christian Theism is morally and spiritually 
superior that when confronted with such a sympathetic and honest 
criticism it was the bounden duty of Indian rm.ii of religion who were 
skilled in their own tradition to take such a book in good part and as 
politely and as honestly to reply to that criticism If that were done in 
a spirit of tolerance and religious chivalry on both sides there would 
be a greater richness of spiritual realization which after all should be 
the dearest thing to the hearts of those who were following the truly 
spiritual path 111 all of the great religious traditions of tbe world without 
distinction 

The Rev F Fenny thanked the lecturer and the Chairman for their 
interesting paper and remarks and was afraid that he could not add 
anything of much value to the discussion He would like to point out 
on the analogy of a lecturer making a revelation to a classroom of 
students that the original revelation to people was rewired by them m 
different ways some people had gone forth to different parts of the 
world having learnt their lesson , others had half learnt it some had not 
VOL, VIII 2 E 
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bothered about it and others left the subject, saying “ It a too difficult 
to understand One could see from a study of the great nations of the 
past, the Babylonians and Egyptians and contemporary nations that 
some of them had absorbed some of the religious teaching which was 
revealed to the world at some time or other by God Himself that this 
revelation had had a great spiritual effect upon those who believed it 
and tned to work it according to what they were taught originally There 
were other nations who were struggling to do the same thing but were 
unable to attain to the same kind of spmtuahtr because they had only 
half learnt their lesson , there were also others who had wandered farther 
away from the centre of things, because tbe> had not learnt their lesson 
at aQ and were making use of some sort of religion which they had 
evohred from their own consciousness and there were others who were 
quite unable to assimilate any of the higher truths taught whose religions 
were of a bestial character He did not romd using the word bestial 
because those who knew the south of India would agree with him that 
the word was not too strong to use with regard to certain religions which 
were practised The point the speaker would like to make was that 
aU religions had some agreement with the original rex elation made Ihe 
revelation might hare been given through the agency of nature or 
through that of prophets — that is, people who spoke of certain things 
which they had been taught in a certain wav — or it might have been 
revealed by persons called seers who have a deeper sense of spiritual 
matters and see farther into them than other people However it was 
given he was convinced that it was given and that the present state 
of religion throughout the world was the result of the different ways in 
which the revelation had been received He would conclude by saying 
that he had listened with great pleasure to the remarks of the Chairman 
sad recognized the tolerant spirit in which be had said that all ought to 
work together to go on finding out thiogs and to receive one another s 
i m pr essions, and to trr and learn more tod more of that which God had 
constantly tried to teach us 

Mft Oliver Bajwmjjxif said that he experienced great pleasure by 
reason of his being present to bear the lecture He thought that the 
Westerners present would not, after hearing it, arrogate to themselves 
the belief that tbeir religion was the on)> religion but would come to tbc 
conclusion that all religions were true in the respect that they were all 
aiming towards the one great end He had been convinced from his 
knowledge of the native races of the world that no one race was below 
another but only behind another in the tram of progression 

Mil S I iscoi/r said he felt it somewhat presumptuous to offer an 
opinion, but anting out of the discussion he would present a view on 
« matter which be feft had been overlooked. There had been a discussion 
about religion, common humanity and progress. As a member of the 
Jewish nee he had not heard one word in pnuse of that race which had 
gnen to the world of us best m matters of religion and art To bis 
mind religion was entirely the result of birth with its resultant environ- 
ment. He was bom of a Jewish mother and a Jewish father, but had 
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be, like a friend of his, been bam a Jew but adopted by a Catholic 
mother and father he would probably have become a Catholic eventually 
Therefore, if religion was the result of birth and also the result of 
environment, why throw scorn and obloquy on any member of another 
faith f* He would appeal to the Meeting to speak a word on behalf of 
the down trodden nation of Jews When one talked about human 
sentiment and common relationship they might remember that the 
fundamental principle of their common humanity alone united them, and 
that, in the words of the prophet they had all one Father and one God 
alone had created them 

Mr. Marchant said that in the history of all the great world religions, 
—eg Judaism Zoroastrianism Islam and all forma of Christianity — there 
were men marked out far more than others by their deep devotion to the 
contemplative side of their religion known as mystics — eg Thomas h 
Kempis He would venture to express the opinion formed some time 
ago that if it were possible to have a conference of the eminent mystics 
belonging to the great religions it would be found that their experiences 
were very largely identical 

The Chairman 1 have now pleasure in calling upon Sir Guilford 
Moles worth to reply 

Sir Guilford Molesworth 1 am afraid I have not much to say in 
reply One thing I may say is that I have not dealt with the other 
religions of the world besides those of India simply because 1 have no 
personal acquaintance with them whereas I have a great personal acquaint 
ance with the religions of India 

One of the speakers has taken exception to my suggesting that the 
missionary should not use the opportunity of impressing upon Hindus 
the Christian religion by the argument that Whom ye ignorantly 
worship Him declare I unto you 1 do not think that the missionaries 
would be very much at fault in using the words which St Paul used, 
and in circumstances almost identically similar as regards their ignorance 
of Christ 

I must thank the Chairman for so kindly coming to preside on this 
occasion His views have been most valuable and interesting to us and 
I think he deserves our hearty thanks 

Dr John Pollen said he had been asked by brother Members of 
Council to move the vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer and 
this he did with very great pleasure because both the Lecturer and the 
Chairman were very old friends of his and he had, in common with the 
rest of the audience, listened with close attention and edification to the 
thoughtful lecture and to the illuminating address of the Chairman 
The subject of the religions of India was one which he (Dr Pollen) had 
often pondered over during his service in India, and he bailed Sir Guilford s 
lecture as a kind of much needed protest against the misdirection of 
Christian zeal and chanty involved in thoughtless proselytism and in 

* The scurnloas treatment of Jews m some parts of the globe merited prompt 
repression The general apathy of the world oa this question of religious intolerance was 
a gigantic iniquity 
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trying to convert people from one form of religion to another There was 
surely quite enough to be done in trying to turn people from irrehgion to 
religion and it should not be forgotten that God had never left Himself 
without witness in the religion of any race or people, nor could it be 
denied that Christ in some mysterious way was * implicit tn all religions, 
just as surely as His spirit, and Hts spirit alone, was their common 
cause This truth was dearly set forth in the Catechism, but very few 
people took the trouble of trying to think what the Catedusm meant 
when it says Christ has redeemed the whole world It clearly declares 
that the relation of Christ to man is universal final, and absolute that 
He is something objective, or ontologic in relation to the human race, 
and quite independent of mans religion knowledge or will This is 
what the Catechism means by saying W bo hath redeemed me and all 
mankind ” and Christians can listen to no definition of God which 
forgets tbit He is the tnversal bather and to no definition of the Son 
which makes Him other than the Image of that Invisible Christ is not 
some special fJiety of some sraa'l Christian sect or of some minute 
subsection, but He is (he Saviour who has redeemed us and a// 
mankind and this Christ is the God of all If Christians realized this 
they would be more chantab’e and tolerant to all sincere worshippers, 
and wou’d be more read) to help in harmonizing the rthgions of the 
world on the lines set forth so earnestly by the Lecturer and by th 
Chairman to both of whom he moved a hearts vote of thanks 
Sir FrrdskicJl I ha said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks- 

Sir Guliord Mcle^worth Ladies and gentlemen I thank >ou 
very much It has been a great pleasure for roe to come, and I mu« 
thank you all tor the patiert manner m which you have listened to me 
and the kindness w th which you have met me I wish to make one 
explanation with regard to the Jewish religion, I have not particularized 
upon that because 1 merely consider that the Jewish religion has been 
until the birth of Christ identical with our own re'igion it ts simply 
that we have adopted what you may term an addition to it in the 
Christian dispensation which they have rejected but that does not m 
any way affect the question of the origin of the religion The God of 
Abraham Isaac, and Jacob ' is their ( ©d and ours 
The CliliRMAN Indies and gentlemen I thank you very cordially 
for the vote of thanks which you have just earned It has been realty 
a labour of love with roe. I have had the honour of knowing Sir Guilford 
Molesworth for rnanv years and it was really a pleasure to me to be able 
to come here this afternoon 

The Hon Secretary has received the following note from Sir Guilford 
Molesworth 

Although the charges made by Mr Lincoln of the loathing with which 
Jews have been regarded and the injustice to which they have been 
subjected, are true as regards Germany Austria, and some other Con 
tmental nations, they cannot be said to be applicable to England 
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I have never seen or heard of the slightest evidence of any ill feeling 
or injustice to Jews in this country 

As regards injustice, since the emancipation of the Jews m 183a that 
followed the Catholic Emancipation and the Test and Corporation Act 
for the relief of Nonconformists, Jews have not only been on an equality 
with other religious bodies, but many have been recipients of the highest 
rewards and honours, raised to the Peerage and have held important 
posts in the Councils of the nation It is only necessary to refer to a 
few out of the many well known names ot those who have risen to 
eminence such as the Rothschilds Solomon, Hirsch, Goldsmids 
Samuels Montefiore Montague including Disraeli Earl and Prime 
Minister of England 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHANGING EGYPT* 

When the historian begins his task of classifying events 
which have stirred the world from East to West during 
the years 1914 and 1915 the changes through which 
the Land of the Pyramids has also passed will furnish a 
thrilling episode. To all outward appearances at least, 
even at this stage, when in realit> the fate of the nations 
hangs in the balance no country has felt the shock of 
war more definitely than Egypt In Egypt the first 
blare of trumpets has swept away the old order and 
produced a new regime The Ottoman suzerainty over 
the country which was always nothing more than nominal 
came to an end when Turkey joined England $ enemies 
A new ruler now occupies the throne of Mahomed Ah 
and he has become by a cunous concatenation of events 
without any serious effort on his own part what the 
founder of his dynasty cherished as his political ideal but 
failed to realize The title of khedue has disappeared 
from the political annals of Egypt and the ruler is now 
a Sultan under the protection of Great Britain 

No one can survey the changes through which Egypt 
has passed in less than a decade without emotion Egypt 
typifies probably more than any other country of the 
world the rapidity of change which marks out the present 
age from any other It shows the world m the making 

* " An Fnghshman s Recollections of Egypt, by Baron Dc Ruse I (Bey) 
comeli me English Controller General of Egyptian Customs. (John Lane,) 

Egypt of the Egyptians by W Lawrence Balia (Pitman ) 
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Having regard to its wonderful past, to its record m old 
systems of civilization, one naturally expects a country 
like Egypt to be slow in the acceptance of new ideas, 
and yet Egypt shows more changes political social and 
economic, within the past thirty years than even any of 
the new States in America- Perhaps the events which 
are shaping a new Egypt are still psychologically in 
complete and one would feel diffident in basing prophecy 
as to the future of the country on them, but even a casual 
survey of these events is likely to make a lasting ira 
pression on ones mind There are many who have 
actually seen these changes pass over the Land of the 
Nile They are men who have taken a prominent part 
in one way or another in the making of the new Egypt, 
and their narratives of their experiences tn the histone 
country during the past twenty or thirty years are of 
value from the point of view of both the historian and 
the sociologist 

When one of these men exclaims with amazement at 
the effects which recent events have produced m the 
life of the country those who have only heard of 
these changes are justified in believing that the Egypt 
of the American tourists is an entirely different country 
from the Egypt of the days of de Lesseps. Baron de 
Kusel — who spent twenty-five eventful years, from 1863 
to 1887, in Egypt — in his very interesting memoirs 
confesses that the Suez Canal one of the milestones of 
modern Egypt has transformed the country He went 
out to Egypt to work in a cotton ginning factory He 
retired as Controller-General of Egyptian Customs He 
was in Egypt when the Suez Canal was opened and 
also when the machinations of Arabi Pasha led to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet He 
also knew the inner history of the tragedy of the Soudan, 
and came in contact with practically everyone whose 
name figures m the recent history of the country Even 
Baron de Kusel on visiting Egypt again after his retire 
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mem, exclaims, ' What an amazing change there has 
been since 1 first landed in Alexandria in 1863 * The 
population which was under seven millions is now nearly 
twelve. The Suez Canal has changed the whole life of 
the country the might) engineering works the diroinu 
tion of the Khedive s power, the control of England, 
and such little things as outbreaks of cholera, rebellions 
and massacres great battles and little battles It is no 
longer the country that I knew It has developed and 
progressed at an enormous pace and I often wonder 
whether something wifi not happen to upset the best 
laid plans for it is a country full of conflicting interests 
some of which lie apparently dormant as though waiting 
for their da> to arrive ' 

The changes m Egypt therefore in view of the 
testimony of men like Baron de Kusel are real and 
whether they are permanent time alone will show It is 
however impossible now to conceive of an Fgypt without 
a Suez Canal or without the wonderful system of irrigation 
which Great Britain has given the country 

One has at the same time to take the character of the 
people of Egypt into account On the one side there are 
the fellaheen contented and peaceful like the farmers of 
any other country and on the other there are the doctrm 
axres, discontented impatient and even reckless like the 
political bigots of any other land In the course of a con 
versation I once had with one of these political agitators of 
Egypt, I was told that what the patriots of Egypt — and 
the agitators reserve this title for themselves — desire is the 
eradication of all foreign influence in Egypt, and when J 
pointed out that if they were allowed to do so Egypt would 
soon relapse into its old state of torpor and inactivity trade 
and commerce would dwindle away, and even the canals, 
which have contributed so much to the prosperity of the 
country, would most likely be left to decay, 1 was told that 
a desert Egypt was better than a prosperous Egypt if 
prosperity could only be bought at the price of political 
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freedom Fortunately for Egypt its political bigots are 
unable to exert any influence over the fellaheen, and the 
fellaheen are not the simpletons some take them to be. 
The human element however, as Baron de Kusel says, 19 
a most uncertain factor in the life of Egypt, and discon- 
certing as well, one may add 

Baron de Kusel has given some very interesting glimpses 
into the life of Egypt of the days before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and his impressions of men like Gordon, 
Zobehr Pasha, Arabi Pasha, and the Khedive Ismail Pasha, 
present some of them m a new light Baron de Kusel, 
for instance contests the accuracy of the current historical 
estimate of the character of Ismail Pasha, and says that it 
is not true that Ismail plunged Egypt into debt for his own 
glorification ‘ H ts ambition was to make Egypt a great 
African nation , not entirely Egypt for Egyptians, but an 
Egypt capable of playing a part m the history of modern 
times Baron de Kusel also blames Downing Street for 
the blunder m the Soudan which led to the death of 
Gordon as he thinks that the tragedy of Khartoum would 
never have been enacted if the Foreign Office had acceded 
to the request of Gordon himself and sent Zobehr Pasha 
to the Soudan The book also contains a vivid account of 
the bombardment of Alexandria, which is all the more 
valuable as the writer played a prominent part in that 
naval drama In fact, one gains more than a passing 
knowledge of the events which have made Egypt what it 
is to-day and even in cases where one may not see eye to 
eye with Baron de Kusel — in the readings of the political 
signs for instance — one is sure to come away with a very 
clear picture of the vast changes which have swept away 
over the Land of the Nile during the past twenty five 
years. 

How these changes have been brought about, and how 
the Egypt of present times differs from the Egjpt of old 
may be gathered from Mr W Lawrence Balls s *' Egypt 
of the Egyptians.” The histoiy of the country from the 
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earliest times to the present day has been admirably sum- 
manzed and one finds that due regard has been paid to 
the importance of the wonderful irrigation scheme which 
has transformed the desert places of Egypt into a fertile 
land of clover corn and cotton Mr Lawrence Balls 
rightly says It will be years before some of these projects 
are carried out if ever For the moment Egypt is well 
provided with summer water, but further extensions of the 
Nile control must inevitably be made In the chapter, 
The Nile m Harness he deals with the irrigation scheme 
of the country and reveals the difficulties under which 
engineers have laboured and are labouring in providing 
an efficient system of water-supply to the cultivators 
1 Not less impressive than the cliff of masonry at Assuan 
is the idea of a lone white man sitting in the heart ot 
Africa ordering machines to mo\e sluices m accordance 
with telegraphic instructions hashed up from headquarters 
4,000 miles down stream and thus setting free water which 
more than a month later will reach its destination on the land 
of some peasant who would otherwise have lost his crop 
What happened at the Kom Omboestate in Upper Egypt 
about twenty miles below Assuan is happening elsewhere 
in Egv pe \ w ide flat valley there runs eastward into the 

desert for about twenty miles depth and of similar width at 
its mouth As a valley it belongs to a geological stage in 
the Niles story far earlier than human histor) and its 
level is consequently w’ell abov e that of the modern river 
At the beginning of this century it was a howling desert, 
bare of any vegetation with a daily shade temperature of 
115 F as a regular thing for six months of the summer, 
and it was one of the most unpleasant stretches of the 
railway journey to Assuan There was always a glimmer 
of mirage over it and whirling dust devils of all sizes 
stalked up and down its flat expanse 1 hen a company was 
formed for the audacious project of bringing it under cuitiva 
tion, though every drop of water had to be lifted not less than 
35 feet at any time, or as much as 6 5 feet at low stages, and 
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there were 20 000 acres to be watered Many unforeseen 
difficulties were encountered but the project has ultimately 
succeeded, and in the place of scorching sand there is now a 
wide expanse of green fields centred round a town with its 
own sugar factory which is fed entirely by the produce of 
the erstwhile desert One is inclined to question at every 
step ip modern Egypt whether the necromancers of the 
East could have brought about a more complete transfor 
mation of a country by their magic wand If the physical 
changes have been so extensive and complete the effect 
of the impact of European ideas with Islamic ideals has 
also been to create in the people of Egypt a mental attitude 
which is, to say the least new and puzzling Mr Lawrence 
Balls takes care to avoid the topics of religion politics, and 
intrigues but at the same time holds that the mental atti 
tude of the Egyptian “ is largely that of a child though his 
toys are the toys of the grown ups money women, land, 
and — in very bad cases — politics He does not believe 

— and many others hold the same view — m bringing the 
Egyptians under the influences of a conventional Western 
educational system The problem is however what other 
educational system is good for the Egyptians ? For of the 
necessity of an educational s> stem there can be no question 
One feels that those who criticize adversely the effects 
of Western education fail to take into account the fact 
that a national system of education takes years centuries 
to grow and sufficient time has not elapsed in Egypt for a 
national system of education to come into existence When 
Egypt will have an educational system suited to the needs 
of its people no one can say 


Old Nile. 
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GREECE AT THE CROSS ROADS 

B\ P P Theophilatos 
\ncien Consul de Grfece 

I ha\e in hand The Balkans a history of Bulgaria 
Serbia, Greece Roumama, and Turkey b) Messrs N 
Forbes, -\rnoId Toynbee D M it ran) and D C Hogarth ♦ 
From an historic point of \iew Jt is a volume of very 
considerable interest and it may indeed be recommended 
to all who in their discussion of Balkan problems lack a 
thorough knowledge of what Mr Gladstone called these 
interesting nationalities It enables them to see from 
reading the excellently concise and lucid account of each 
of the nations how much is at stake for them and the 
multiplicity of their claims 

And yet history does not yet explain the reason why 
two of these nations have for the moment, lost practically 
everything wh> a third has betrayed her promises and 
the other two countries observe the neutrality upon which 
it is indeed difficult to pass anything but an unfavourable con 
struction I will not accuse the people themselves whose 
sentiments in favour of the Allies are well known but 
rather those who direct the destinies of these nations, and 
particularly their Governments which without adequate 
protest become the instruments of a 1 neutral ” policy 
What, then were the causes which have led to the present 
state of affairs 7 I venture to suggest that all the Balkan 
* 55. cet. Oxford University Frets. 
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events of to day have their source in the very bad policy, 
dating much further back than the Balkan War m 1912, 
of allowing the Turks to stay in Europe One result of 
this blunder is manifest at the present day in the alliance 
which one Balkan nation has thought fit to make with the 
common enemy of them all Now it was just this policy 
that permitted the Germans to interfere at the conclusion 
of peace in 1913 after the second Balkan War and to make 
her influence felt in favour of Greece in order to conserve 
the very rich port of Cavalla It was this intervention 
that gave occasion to the Germanophil press of Athens to 
cry out for gratitude and trumpet abroad the German love 
for Greece This moral advantage they now strive to 
uphold 

There may be added at the present juncture the un 
fortunate misunderstanding between Greece and Russia, 
which rests on an old and ill founded suspicion that Russia 
and Greece both must needs be candidates for the posses 
sion of Byzantium I earnestly hope that this suspicion 
will at last be eradicated and that both the peoples will 
combine in turn to eradicate the German and Ottoman 
influences in the Balkans When the Greek Go\ernment 
(M Venezelos) proposed to the Allies and Roumanta to 
march against the Bulgars with Roumanias assistance 
the Russian forces were on the crest of the Carpathians 
and the genera! expectation was that she would be in 
some months time m Vienna and Constantinople After the 
Russian set back which all friends of the Allies deeply regret 
and especiall) the Greek people Roumania appears to 
have made new stipulations regarding assistance to Greece 
The truth of this fact is to be found in the speech 
of the Deputy M Philipesco m the Roumanian Parlia- 
ment on October 1 1 1915 M Philipesco says ‘When 
during the last winter the Serbians were nearly crushed 
by die Austrians, we were putting forward the idea that 
m our own interests we ought to intervene on the side 
of Serbia The thing which we are unable to do, it 
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was decided the Greeks should do for us It has been 
asked by the representatives of the Triple Entente at 
Bucharest that we should notify the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment of Sofia that we would intervene against Bulgaria 
should she attack Greece I have been called with Dr 
I strati to approach M Bratiano and ask him to promise 
us a certain diplomatic step for which we were then 
anxious against the Bulgarian Government M Bratiano 
replied that this diplomatic step was not demanded by 
Greece but by the Triple Entente, who tried to induce 
Roumama and Greece to join tn the European conflict 
Thus M Bratiano was maintaining that through our 
refusal we were saving Greece from the exigency of an 
intervention not desired b> her The publication of the 
memorandum of M Venezelos to the King of Greece 
afterwards proved that the facts were totally different 
M Venezelos wrote in his memorandum of January iy, 
1915 thus Your Majesty has already taken notice of 
the reply which the Roumanian Government gave to our 
proposition m reference to our common action in favour 
of Serbia This reply testifies I think that Roumama 
will refuse to us any military action without the participa- 
tion of Bulgaria, and after I admit that I know certain 
facts about which 1 cannot speak because I understand 
their significance 

It was therefore this unfortunate procrastination in 
taking common action against the Central Powers which 
caused the attack on Serbia. The resignation of M 
Venezelos who was not in agreement with his Sovereign, 
served to hurry on the disaster for the Sovereign, after 
the resignation of M Venezelos was free to follow a 
policy w hich was, as we have said, against the opinion of 
the Greek people. Again this procrastination was the 
cause of the Bulgarians turning traitors Moreover if the 
Greeks had taken up arms at the commencement, when the 
Bulgars were without German assistance, the Greeks would 
be now on the Turkish frontier, and could by that action 
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have materially assisted the Dardanelles campaign. Then 
the war would now be near its end, or at any rate the 
position of the Allies by far the better 

Nobody can condemn the policy in the Balkan affairs of 
Sir Edward Grey who did his best to bring about this 
common action and prevent the treachery of Bulgaria and 
the Germanophil neutrality of the King of Greece In 
fact, this attitude of the King of Greece and of certain 
Roumanian opinion is the cause not only of the prolonga 
non of this terrible war but will also cause for Greece the 
disappearance for ever of the national dream for Constanti 
nople and for four million Greeks who are under the 
Turkish domination and for the Roumanians this excep 
ttonal opportunity of seizing Transylvania as also the 
opportunity of intervening with Greece in this world con- 
flict with very small sacrifice 

Is this opportunity lost for ever for Greece and 
Roumania ? No there is yet time and, to quote the 
Italian proverb * It is belter late than never Six 
hundred thousand Roumanians four hundred thousand 
Greeks one hundred and fifty thousand Serbians and three 
hundred thousand Allies can very easily reason with the 
hordes of Attila, who prepared for forty five years to bring 
about this blow to humanity and civilization Will they 
seize this new opportunity before it will be too late ? That is 
the question I am sure that the King of Greece would 
have no cause for -egret if without further ado he had 
taken action at once and h id drawn his sword against the 
Bulgars after they declared war on Serbia, and come to aid 
his Ally in accordance with the signature appended to the 
Treaty he should never have thwarted the greatest states- 
man that Greece had till to day He should never have 
overthrown a man who saved Greece when she was on the 
edge of a precipice He should never have placed in power 
the men who, during those many years, were so fatal for 
Greece and who, condemned by the public that tired of their 
incapacity, were put aside by the very wise and prudent 
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King George, his father King Constantine if he had 
given the matter the right reflection, would never have 
put the destinies of our country into the hands of those 
men who before the arrival in power of M Venezelos, had 
ruined us and who lead us to day to misery and destruction 
King Constantine by his tolerance in allowing the 
Bulgars to come to the Greek frontier has added another 
disaster to our country As Mr Crawford Price sa>s in 
his book ‘ Balkan Cockpit The quarrel between 
Greeks and Bulgars is of old standing It raged from 
the in\asion of Europe by the Bulgarian** (for this race is 
Mongol Tartar in origin) until the ccnung of the Osmanh 
SchopofF secretary to the Exarchate, wrote m i88 3 The 
one enemy of Bulgarism is the Greek the destruction of 
Hellenism must become an article of faith for the 
Bulgarians 

This Bulgarian policy of hate coupled with the action of 
Constantine has made this dream of common action an 
illusion <Vs for Greece the greatest most dangerous and 
strongest enemy of our country is at our gates 
The responsibility is \ery great and the burden \ery 
hea\y for the shoulders of one man 

It is to be hoped that the sagacity of Sir Edward Grey 
and the remarkable gift of persuasion possessed by M 
Briand will lead the policy of Greece to the path of her 
clear duty towards cu llization and towards her benefactors 
and give to the King of Greece a new opportunity of 
participating m this gigantic struggle for the liberty of 
nations In that way alone can he by securing for them 
now a place on the page of honour give to his people in 
their future history a fitting place 
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THE FAR EAST 

Traveis East or S v&z By Rachel Humphreys (Heath, Cranton and 
OutcUy ) Price 7s 6d Det 

This book which is handsomely illustrated shows that the author has 
the happy knack of sunning herself unreservedly in the gemal enjoyment 
which travel brings and teaches us to look with interest at the world and 
away from ourselves 

She is a delightful contrast to those tourists who start a holiday by 
casting themselves adrift as one might set out to explore the North Sea in 
a boat— 

Uncompassed and unkeeled 
No sail no rudder 

who never know where they are or what they are seeing and who probably 
reach home thankfully with their heads ui a whirl as if they had tramped 
through ten miles of filmy exhibition but it is difficult for anyone who 
knows the pleasures of planning a journey and the satisfaction of having 
a store of knowledge which the journey serves to venfy to realize the 
dreamlike vacuity of those who begin their travels without having provided 
themselves wtth any pegs of fact on which to hang their la er experiences. 
In nothing does preparation pay better than in travelling for it makes the 
most of time and enables us to fix permanently many impressions that 
would otherwise fade or hecome jumbled 

Miss Humphreys is wrong in retemng to the peoples of India as 
blacks for they come from the si me \iyan stock as herself and their 
record tells the story of a civilization long one of the most far reaching in 
the history of the world Oliver Bainrkidge. 


INDIA 

Religion and Dharma By Sister Nivedita (Margaret E Noble) 
( Longmans Green and Co ) 

As Mr S iv. Ratckfie, who writes a short preface to the volume, points 
out the book has been compiled from the notes and brief articles con* 

\oi uii 2 f 
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tnbuted by Sister Nivedita to tbe Modem Review of Calcutta. The work 
of compilation has been very well done and it is possible to gather even 
from these fragmentary writings a complete conception of the true Hindu 
ideal of life and conduct as understood by the writer To say that Sister 
Nivedita was more representative a Hindu than an average inhabitant of 
Hindustan who professes Hinduism will be no exaggeration In her life 
in Calcutta she approached most closely to the Hindu ideal of renuncia 
tion In the short articles in the volume one feels how strongly Suiter 
Nivediu succeeded m absorbing Hindu thoughts Never once does one 
even suspect that the writer is an Englishwoman with an Englishwomans 
prejudices But for the familiar way m which Sister Nivedita handles 
facts in European history and social life, the essays might have been the 
work of her master Swami \ ivekananda. Some of these essays are worth 
careful study chiefly those which furnish a striking contrast between the 
Eastern and \\ es ern conception of hfe particularly as regards the aim of 
life. The Hindu conception of renunciation for instance, as given m tbe 
essay The Spirit of Renunciation will give many in the West food for 
reflection The volume as a whole is a valuable contribution to tbe 
ethical literature of tbe times. 


Memo rs of the Colombo Musxiu Edited by Dr Joseph Pearson 
0 sc fls. Senes A No i Bronzes from Ceylon by Ananda K 
Coomsraswamy d sc Ceylon 1914 Imp 4to pp xxvui plates 
and explanatory leaves. 10s. net 

This book from the press of Oxford L Diversity begins a new senes to 
deal with Archaeology and Ethnology It is a striking addition to the 
unfortunately small number of books on Indian bronzes and it includes 
both Hindu and Buddhist images, the plates illustrating Siva Pirvarti, 
Karttikeya, Ga^esa some Satva saints Nandi Patum Visnu, Laksmi 
Krista H an u roan Surya Buddha Bodhisattvas, Devas LokapiUs 
a number of animal figures and of small metal objects, lamps emblems 
ewers, and bowls, etc Tbe collotype reproductions are very creditable 
and we are glad to see this process of illustration coming at last into us 
own its advantages, particularly in the softness of the impression and its 
permanence 00 paper (not on ptpe-ciay) have long endeared it to us, and 
in skilled bands with appropriate negatives, it is capable of results even 
finer than the plates now before us, a perfection to which doubtless the 
next issues will attain Tbe Ceylon Museum whose previous publications 
are much valued deserves congratulation and support m its new series, 
the price of which is moderate for a work so luxuriously produced. — 
H. U J 


Readings from Indian History Part 1 By Ethel R. Sykes (London 
Christian Literature Society ) 

These readings from Indian history deal with the period between the 
Ved« times and the coming of the English, and are meant for boys and 
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The authoress points out in her preface that u though the bojr» and 
giris of that great old, ever new Empire were chiefly m my thoughts when 
I penned the pages, yet now that the stimng deeds of her brave men 
fighting side by side with ours in Flanders and Gallipoli have brought 
India so much nearer to all our hearts I am not without hope that the 
book may appeal to a wider circle In view of the ignorance prevailing 
among the people of these islands regarding the Great Dependency the 
hope is not an unjustifiable one The story of India is simply told in 
these pages, and will be read with avidity by boys and girls in schools m 
all English speaking countries The numerous illustrations with which 
the book is embellished make it still more interesting Some of these 
illustrations are from old Indian drawings, and hare been reproduced by 
permission of the India Office 


The Universal Text Book of Religion and Morals Fart ul, 
vol i Hinduism Edited by Mrs Annie Besant- (Madras Theo- 
sophual Publishing House ) 

This volume forms part of a senes of pamphlets issued by the Theo- 
sophies! Society to show the specialities of the various great living 
religions For an ordinary layman these pamphlets will very probably 
have only a passing interest and for the student even the manner in which 
some of the facts of the social organization of the Hindas has been pre- 
sented wil only afford another instance of speculation in sociology The 
chapter on the four castes of the Hindus in the volume under review for 
instance although richly interlaced with Sanskrit quotations, is to say the 
least full of fantastic arguments 


Separation of Judicial from Executive Functions. By Amvika 

Cbaran Mazu radar 

The Future of Young India By Mrs Annie Besant 

The above are two of the New India Political Pamphlets ” issued by 
the Theosophica) Publishing House of Madras The first is a reprint of 
the speech delivered by Mr Mazumdai m the National Congress in 1893, 
and the second is the presidential address delivered by Mrs Besant to the 
Behar Students Conference, at M uzzaffarpur last year Both the pamphlets 
contain controversial subjects There is however nothing strikingly new 
in either of them 


Theosophy and Modern Thought By C Jroarajadasa u.a (Cantab ) 
(Madras Theosophical Publishing House ) 

So far as Mr Jinarajadtsa discusses the problem of heredity from a 
purely scientific point of view in these lectures which were delivered by 
him at the thirty ninth annual convention of the Theosophical Society at 
Adyar no one will find fault with h« statements , but when he tries to 
reconcile the teachings of theosophy with science, the intellectual tussle 
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begins. One feels that there is a great deal in the tbeosophical theories 
which must be accepted as dogma, or at least one has to accept the 
hypotheses as true, without questioning , and when such is the case it is 
difficult to see how science can help theosophy One must, however give 
Mr Jinarajadasa credit for making a valiant effort to reduce the Law of 
Karma to the exactness of the Law of Mendel Whether be has succeeded 
or not, it is for everyone to decide for himself 


Thx Noble Eightfold Path By the Bhikkhu SUacara (Madras 
Theosopktcal Publishing House ) 

This is an earnest and simple effort to interpret the Law of the Buddha, 
and the author has succeeded admirably tn showing the noble eight fold 
path The book will be read with interest by those desirous of gleaning 
the ethical facts of Buddhism The style is very attractive and the 
frequent use of fable and allegory makes the book intensely interesting 
In the opening chapters on Right Understanding, the Bhikkhu takes the 
words of the Buddha, One thing only do I teach— 111 and the Ending of 
HI," for his text and gradually he unfolds the Law in simple language 


Lucknow (The Capital of Oldh) By Major H A Newell Indian 
Army ( Harrison and Sans ) 

As a compiler of guide books dealing with some of the great cities of 
India, Major Newell is now widely known in the Dependency The 
brochure on Lucknow will add greatly to his renown as a reliable cicerone 
Lucknow is probably the most picturesque city in India Its history goes 
far back to the early Aryan times and in recent years also it has figured 
prominently in the tragedy of history Major Newell s description of the 
places of interest in the city is interesting and accurate. The short chapter 
dealing with the history of Lucknow makes the book invaluable as a 
guide-book __ J CR 

The Making of British India 1756 1858 By Ramsay Muir (Mao 
chestex At the University Press Longmans Green and Co ) 

This valuable publication of the University of Manchester gives, by 
extracts from despatches treaties, statutes and other selected documents, 
the authentic progress of the very haphazard growth of the British power 
m India during the first century of us existence. The author has made a 
very satisfactory selection of the papers at his disposal As he wished to 
fllustrate the growth of the civil rule he has judiciously excluded, where 
possible military history and though he has thus limited his range, and 
cast away much bravery and tales of gallantry he has made a uniform 
book illustrating one theme which be sets before us in a very well written 
introduction 

In this the writer shows the curious commencement of the British Raj 
Em *757 the Hon East India Company had changed the succession of 
the Jfasnad m Bengal, and yet had no notion that they had acquired an 
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Empire. Clive might have ruled India directly, but he had to give up 
the idea, and the directors muddled on ” eager for trading but unwilling 
to govern, until Warren Hastings rose and assumed direct control of the 
Government In spite of his errors and detractors the writer’s comment 
on his rule is Yet it was Hastings who had turned the Company's 
power from a curse to a blessing and laid the real foundations of the 
British power in India — a power which except for the brief period of 
The Mutiny ) changed India in one century from a land of perpetual 
warfare into a land of peace, with the British Army defending its borders 
only Hastings was a man with vast foresight. He recognized, says the 
introduction and was actuated by five great principles In the first place, 
he held that power and responsibility must go together Second that the 
servants of the Company (in spite of their history and reputation) could 
be purified and made fit for responsibility Then he saw that Bengal was 
an Indian Province and must be ruled by Indian customs (how much 
harm has the introduction of pure English law done to and in India ?) that 
the ryots were the backbone of the people and must be protected and 
lastly that the Company as ru’er of Bengal must take its place as an 
Indian power and rise in that spVere — or fall The author has woven his 
selected documents into an excellent book m support of this thesis. He has 
shown how m spite of the unwilling directors inevitable and successful wars 
made the British power supreme and gave peace to India how hasty 
legislation and reforms have done harm and especially that, when these 
five precepts were adhered to the British power increased and when they 
were departed from it dropped in effectiveness and usefulness to zero 

A Francis Steuart 


Thl Historv op Kaihiawad B) Captain H \\ ilberforce Bell (Lon 
dun William Htincmann ) 

Jhis volume is a war work It was writ en by an officer on active 
service in France and deals with an important province of the Bombay 
Presidency in which lie served as a Political ^gent The Hon 
Mr Claude Hill — now a Member of the Co incil of the Governor General, 
and at one time Agent to the C overnor of Bombay in Kathiawad — writes 
the preface He considers that the book is one which should be perused 
by and bold tin. interest of all those who are engaged in political work in 
India as well is all students of the evo ution and development of the 
country and we cordially agree with him 

Kathiawad was in ancient times the highway into India from the 
Arabian Sea and Scythians Greeks Rajputs and Moslems in turn 
scoured this highway while the Shalas and kathis, and other tribes made 
incursions across the Runn of Katch from the north and finally settled 
in the province 

The Kathis (through or on account of whom, the invading Marathas 
gave the whole Province the name of Kathiawad) were a peculiar people 
who originally came from the south of the Panjab through Sind, and 
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who excelled in cattle lifting horse- stealing aod boree- breeding They 
were formerly Sun worshippers, and claimed descent from the K aura was 
As a community they divided themselves m ‘the Haves and the 
Have-nots and made a democratic rule that the neh should marry the 
poor, and that the lack lands should form matrimonial alliances only with 
land holders, and vtce vrsa This system was calculated to equalize 
property and prevent wealth from accumulating in the hands of a few 
and seems to have worked satisfactorily At any rate the hath is 
developed into a fine fighting race and left their mark everywhere on 
Kathiawad, although they were really late-comen and recent settlers 
The whole province was in a state of upheaval due to internal dis 
turbances, and m the utmost confusion when the British Government 
intervened in 1808 and succeeded in establishing something like order out 
of the ever increasing chaos. The difficulties Captain Wdberforce-Bell has 
experienced in telling anything like a connected story of the evolution of 
the various kingdoms and principalities of Kathtawad well illustrate the 
complications that prevailed everywhere when the British arrived and the 
involved situation with which Co onel tt alker the Settlen ent Officer was 
called uoon 10 deal The painstaking Colonel did his best to set forth and 
settle the province just as he found it ind he seems to have said to the 
tumult of the waters Here let the billows stiffen and have rest and 
made his settlement accordingly 

A good deal of rounding up and smoothing out has had to be under 
taken since Co* onel \N alktr s time but kathiawad still reflects his settle 
ment m all ns mam features Captain \\ ilberforce Bell traces the traditions 
of Kaihiawad v then known as oaurashtra) from jz pc to th end of the 
Gupu dynasty a.d ,60 and then proceeds to describe the advent of the 
Rajputs — Lethwas 1 haoras W alas, *\hers Mere, etc 
In his second chapter he has given us translations of the Edicts of 
Asofca, found on the great rock at Junagath and these make most interest 
mg reading And in his third chapter the second and third inscriptions 
on the Asoka Stone are set forth ana explained and tnen follow the mo e 
or (ess necessarily involved and sporadic descriptions of the warring 
world of the province In setting forth the inconsequent l vents of the 
struggle between the tribes the author is constantly driven to use the 
indefinite conjunction and now for there is seemingly no other con 
nection between the various events 

The story of the rise of the P rtuguese at l>iu is equally disjointed but 
the wonder is that the author has been able to fiud his way at all in setting 
forth the ureguiar expeditions and the rambling excursions and alarms 
He deserves the greatest credit for all the pains he lias taken in telling 
the success on of traditional stones, and for the care he lus exercised in 
omitting nothing of imjjonance. He has dealt fairly throughem with the 
Chiefs and their tidal policies, and has traced with sympathetic care the 
development of the resources of their States and desc ibed the dawn of a 
better day for the wno*e province heralded by the advent of the English 
The book u well illustrated the map u an excellent one, and the 
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pedigrees of the various chiefs have been very fully set forth As we have 
said at the beginning of this notice, we agree with the Hon. Mr 
Claude Hill m commending this volume to all interested in Kathiawad or 
engaged in political work m India — J P 


NEAR EAST 

Lord Kitchener and his Work in Palestine By Dr Samuel 
Daiches London Luzac and Co 1915 pp 88 as 6d 

One of the most romantic features in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century is the rewriting of traditional chronicles m the light of archaeological 
research In the case of Palestine it is interesting to note that this work 
in its early stages was largely earned out by officers of the Royal Engineers 
and while we value the knowledge derived from the later excavations of 
Macalhster Bliss, Hinders Petrie and Sellir we should never forget the 
debt we owe to the labours of W ilson Conder Warren and Kitchener 
In this little book an attempt is made not only to summarise the labours 
of Kitchener in this held but to estimate their value as a formative 
influence in the development of a great personality Kitchener was em 
ployed by the Palestine Exploration Fund for four years (18,4 1878) in the 
Survey of Western Palestine and in the preparation of the map embodying 
the results of the Survey 1 rom his reports published in the Quarterly 
Statements of the 1 E * Dr Daiches gives a large number of interesting 
extracts with a view of displaying the qualities and bringing out the 
character of the young Fngmeer officer And his conclusion is that no 
recorded period m the life of Kitchener gives us such an insight into the 
mentality of Kitchener and into his ways of work reveals to us the mind 
heart and character of Kitchener as well as tbe four years which he spent 
in Palestine and m Palestinian work His indomitable energv his un 
equalled thoroughness his hunger for work his mastery of detail his 
preparedness his economy of men and material his making sure of success, 
his sense of duty his ability to inspire others with zeal for work and his 
clear and crisp style— ail these characteristics of Kitchener of to-day 
we find in Kitchener nearly forty years ago (pn) It is certainly 
interesting to any student of human nature to notice the first oppor unity 
which is given to any great man to display his powers and to study the 
continuity of his character and abilities 1 bis book is valuable as furnish 
mg materials for such a study in the case of Kitchener His Palestine 
work was the first great work done by Kitchener and this was the 
beginning of a series of marvellous achievements culminating in his 
present achievement which is unique m human history (p. 8,) Our 
author has done his work well At a time when Lord Kitchener is 
engaging the attention of the whole Fmpire this contribution to a fuller 
knowledge of his unnd and character is very opportune and informing and 
we hope it will find a large number of readers C 
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Thk Caliphati its Rise, Decline, awd Fall. By Sir William 

Muir k c-s. A New and Revised Edition by T H Weir, b,d 

M R a & i os 6d. net 

The high merits of this work need hardly be commented upon con 
sidering that in little more than thirty years, it has gone through not 
less than four editions a fact which for a book of such a specialized kind 
speaks for itself This last edition edited by the learned lecturer m 
Arabic at the University of Glasgow and its publication at an historical 
moment such as this, has no doubt raised its interest still higher The 
Caliphate as far as the eastern side of the history goes is chiefly based, 
as the author tells us, on the annals of ibn al Athir who lived and wrote at 
Mosul in the early pan of the thirteenth century He also has largely 
drawn from Dr Wells famous (rfschichte der Cbalifen and Wellhau 
sen s admirable work Das Arabische Reich und sein Sturz, which brings 
this book up to date In perusing these pages the reader will feel himself 
transported to those far off times — for such is the atmosphere that the 
authors knew to create round their work — a hen Is'am emerged out of the 
desert of Arabia to rival the Cross The first chapter tells us of the death 
of Muhammad how he was lovingly nursed by Aisha h s w ife a daughter of 
Abu Bekr and how before he breathed his last he asked \bu Bekr to read 
prayers in bis stead It was this same request which made the believing 
Arabs subsequently choose this chieftain as their Calipha hence called sue 
cessor of Muhammad ^et this election did not pass off without a litres 
tion on the part of Omar and \bu Obeida who stood in the same relation to 
the Prophet both also being his companions But \bu Bekr was chosen 
neverthe ess by general acclamation and it was a happv choice I rom the 
first he tried to carry out Muhammad s intentions whose dying legacy was 
That there should be but one fai h throughout \rabta 1 ht.se words 
were to become the spur to a universal creed ami conquest not only in 
Arabia but throughout the world Abu Bekr Omar who succeeded him 
and Othman are the three great pillars on which Islam has been foundeu 
Under their reign the Muhammad n conquests extended from Arabia to 
Syria from Persia to Egypt C reat outstanding figures are their generals 
Abu-Obeid K ha hd and Amr Lien Damascus the Queen of cities 
the most ancient city ir the world which snjce the days of \brabam 
had survived through all vicissitudes had at last to yield to the Arab 
warriors and to capitulate 

Here the author quotes the terms of the treaty by which the capital of 
Syria passed into the bands of the Muslims This is the treaty which 
Khahd the ton of Ai Uehd designs to make with the inhabitants of 
Damascus upon his en ry into this town He secures to them their lives 
and goods the retention of their churches and of the wall of their town 
No house will be pulled down or taken away from its owner this assures the 
alhasee of God and the protection of his Prophet of his successor, and of 
the faithfal*' And Omar held his word rbe cathedral of St John the 
Baptist, still rearing its great dome to-day over the city, was left intact the 
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stay even goes that it was shared for some time as a place of worship by 
the Christians and Moshms alike The author not without reason, lays 
stress on the fact that the Umeiyad Caliphs, who reigned at Damascus over 
two hundred years until succeeded by the Abbasid dynasty at Bagdad 
were nobler and greater than the latter and that Islam would never have 
become so victorious if it had not been for men like Abu Bekr like Omar 
Otbman and Mu awiya Under Muawiya Amr conquered Egypt and 
Aben Musa Spain It was however under this great Umeiyad Caliph 
that a party succeeded to elect Ah the cousin of the Prophet and husband 
to Fatima his daughter as nearer related to Muhammad s family as a 
counter Cahph As a young man Ah was a brave warrior for Islam but 
be did not by far compare with the two great Caliphs Omar I and 
Omar II Later on Ah was given to luxury and harem life just as his 
son A1 Hasan who succeeded him but abdicated in favour of Mu awiya 
and soon after was murdered by one of his numerous wives His brother 
A1 Hosein being declared his successor by the Hashim party was 
defeated and killed a far reaching incident on which the author much 
extends proving it to be the beginning of much internecine strife and the 
subsequent downfall of the Umetyade Chahphate 
It was certainly the chief came of the quarrel that ever since raged 
among the Xoreish it was also the first step to bring forward the claims 
of the descendants of Abbas Muhammad s uncle The reference to 
Aisha made by the author how she put herself at the head of a battalion 
to punish All for not having defended Othman the third Caliph who was 
slain is not the least attractive part of this fascinating and at the same 
time learned book It says not little for the position of women that 
Ah asks her for forgneness and tries to soften her heart by quoting to 
her the werds of Muhammad which he had overheard — namely that 

she was not only his wife in this world, but would be equally his wife 
in the world to come This ts a proof that the Arab prophet did not 
deny to women a soul Another interesting Arab dame is mentioned m 
the book — the Ca'iph Mutawiya s wife Meizun Amid the Court luvunes of 
Damascus she pined for the freedom of the desert and gives vent to her 
feelings in the following verses 

The tent fanned by desert breeze is dearer to me than these lofty towers 

I should ndc more joyously on the young camel than on the richly capan 
soned steed 

A crust m the shade of the Bedawi tent hath better relish than this 
courtly viands 

The noble Arab of my tribe is more comely to see m my sight than the 
obese and bearded men 

Oh that I were once again in mj desert home • I would not exchange it 
for all these gorgeous halls 

It was the voice of a woman who pointed to the danger of a luxurious life 
which did not agree with the Arab race and which was to lead to their 
ultimate decadence Even Omar II who was known for his uprightness 
and simplicity of life, and Hisbam, famous for his just reign and his skill 
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m finance, the last of the Umeiyad Cahphas who was great, could not stop 
the reason of their gradual fall 

Merwan IX was the last and one of the least famous of the Umeiyad 
Caliphs. He was defeated m the year a d 750 by Abut Abbas and pur 
sued as far as Egypt where he was slain and mutilated On seeing bis dead 
rival, the first Caliph of the Abbasids bowed low m adoration and thanked 
the L^rd that victory was given to him the true successor of the Prophet 
because of his relationship over an ungodly race He called himself 
As-afia, the bloodthirst> and under that ut e he has ever been known in 
history 

The author gives more than one proof to at the decline of the Caliphate 
dales from the time of the Abbasid succession, inasmuch as it divided 
Islam into two separate camps — a fact which has much contributed 
towards the downfall of the Moslem Fmpire Persia, one of the first con 
quests of the Muslims proved to be ut this schism the chief supporter of 
the Abbasids and AUds against the L meiyads, and this because the lutle 
son of the muraered Al Hosein nan ed \h after the Caliph \1 his grand 
father was Persian on his mother s side she betng a daughter of Yesdejird, 
the last of the Sassanids Although it cannot be denied that there were a 
few famous Caliphs uoder the Abbasids like Harun and his son Al 
Manum none of them can vie with their great predecessors of the h meiyad 
race Harun s reiL 1 which has b en Culled splendid was that of a tyrant 
who amassed by unscrupt-laus means vase treasures m his vault Al 
Manum slew his brother \l Anim who made claim to the Caliphate 
Al Mursur the founder of Bagdad one of the first Abbasids, began his 
reign lay k lung in a most treacherous way the greatest Muhammadan 
general of his time Aou musum who had helped him on to his throne 
and raised the bouse of Abbas on the rums of the house of Cmei>a He 
also killed unscrupulously his uncle and his nephew in ord**r 10 ensure the 
succession 10 his son a practice which has often been imitated among his 
followers It is interesting to note that Egypt subsequently lounded an 
Anti-Caliphate by Obeidallah in virtue of his alleged desccn from Patirna, 
the Prophet s daughter whilst Spain elected an Umeiyad C al ph of ber 
own not acknowledging the change that had taken place in the ha l 

In his dosing chapter **ir \\ Muir mentions as a redeeming point of 
the Abbasid reign the more intellectual and philosophical development of 
Islam Al Manum witn the help of Greeks introduced at Bagdad 
as well as ir the Persian provinces an era of science and art which was 
rather neglected by their predecessors The Abbasid Dynasty came to an 
unttme’y end as eany as 1*58 under the Caliph not deserving h« name 
Al Mu astm when Pagdad hi* residence was sacked his palace pillaged 
and be with all the members of his family put to death by the Mongol 
chief Hulagu Put with this catastrophe the history of the Caliphate 
does not yet end, for subsequently a sort of mock Caliphs were instituted 
by Beibar the Sultan of Egypt Hi* duties were very perfunctory 
He presided at public prayers and his mission seems to have been to 
enthrone each new Sultan Although the claim of these so-called Caliphs 
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was theur being related to Abbas, they did not command respect because 
of their unworthy and dissolute life The succession of these Egyptian 
Caliphs were, as the author says maintained throughout the dynasty of 
the Memluks, ‘ a dynasty known as one of the most painful episodes of 
tyranny and bloodshed m history One of the most interesting pages of 
this book as lucid as it is brief, u the narrative of how this dynasty 
was at last conquered by that new power which rose m the East, the 
Osmanlis 

The last of the Egyptian Caliphs A1 Mutawakil, in order to save 
himself waited on Selim I the Sultan of the Osmanlis and was in 
this conquerors tram when he made his entry into Egypt To bis 
influence it is due that the tumult and rapine raging then at Cairo did 
not take still greater dimensions The Memhik Sultan was put to death 
and Selim I henceforth reigned in Egypt After a stay of many months, 
during which he gave himself up to all sorts of dissipations, Selim returned 
with the Caliph A1 Mutawakil to Constantinople where the latter was hist 
held in high honour but afterwards accused for misappropriation of 
property given to him in trust He was confined to a fortress bat 
released by Selim s successor Suleiman who asked htm to resign his rights 
to him He did so and retired into Egypt, where he died after having 
joined an unsuccessful rising As Sir W Muir clearly explains the claim 
of the Osraanh Sultans to the title of Caliph rests on but this cession and 
he concludes in saying that even if there were no other bar the Tartar 
blood which flows in their veins would make their claims untenable 
Even if their pedigree by some flattering fiction could be traced up to 
the koreishite stock, the claim would be but a fond anachronism The 
Caliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad the illusory resuscitation by 
the Memluks was but a lifeless show the Osmanli Caliphate a dream 
— L. M R 


ARCH LOLOGY 

Thf Civilization oi Babylonia and Assyri v. By Moms J as trow 
Jun (Philadelphia and I<ondoii / B Ltppincott Comfiam ) 

At a time when the thoughts of the whole b mpi e are anxiouslv follow 
mg the cour e of LVcnts on the Mesopotamian rivers, it is with an especial 
interest that we lake up this book h hich conjures up before us the life of 
flourishing ciUts and the feats oi warlike peoples now long lurgotten and 
buried under the very soil over which nations are again locked in desperate 
struggle. Mr J astro w begins his book by introducing the reader to the 
Fuphrates \ alley in its present deserted condition He describes the huge 
and shapeless rubbish heaps of clay and sand underneath which the great 
cities were buried and he proceeds to show us how thur history was re 
Constructed by the untiring energy of excavators an 1 scientists It is a 
fascinating story Beginning with the work of the t rench Consul P F Botta 
and continuing to our own day explorers from almost every country in 
Europe and from the States have worked together each contributing his 
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share to the unravelling of the mystery. Some of the difficulties which had 
to be overcome may be realized by reading tbe description of the coarse of 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions those puzzling combinations 
of wedges that were the medium of written expression in the Euphrates 
Vailey H ben once this was achieved a great stride had been made, and 
the numberless inscriptions on monuments and clay tablets could be read 
We find much in the history and customs of \ssyna and Babylonia that 
reminds us that Biblical history and Hebrew tradition is indissolubly 
wound up with the Euphrates \ alley 
We are told in the Book of Genesis that the Garden of Eden was watered 
by the Euphrates and again we read of the great tower that should reach 
to heaven built ra Babylonia Such stage towers were a characteristic 
feature of the religious architecture of tnat country' The story of the 
Deluge was doubtless suggested by the annually recurring overflow of the 
nvers, »hich submerged entire districts for weeks, and even months, until 
the introduction of an elaborate canal system turned the h hole region into 
one of remarkable fertility We find too that there are a number of versions 
of the s ory of the Deluge in Babylonian literature It is a strange comet 
dencc tha one of the mounds covering the rums of \meveh bore the name 
of Sebbt \unus — m the propne of fonah —and a little chapel sur 

mounting it was revered by the natives as the tomb of the prophet who 
announced the destruction of Nmeieh This formed a clue by which 
early explorers identified the te of the great capital of Vssy na 
The fact that the Semitic race at one time gained ascendancy on the 
Euphrates Valley and tha Babylonian influence spread over the whole of 
Western \sia no doubt accounts for the striking similarity with Hebrew 
traditions in the social and political organisation and m the rites and earlier 
beliefs 1 he tempie is the nucleus in which the whole life of the people 
centres Here are performed not only the religious functions but also the 
commercial and soaal life is directed by the authorities in the temple 
The code of laws are of Divine origin and therefo c immutable The 
people identify themselves with their god who fights for them and who if 
defeated is subjected to the god of the conqueror 
The Babylonians were the originators of many customs and sciences 
which hare been passed on and developed by later civilizations It is in 
the Eu >h rates Valley that medicine was first studied although it continued 
to be dependent on the belief in demons as the source of physical ills 
The foundations for the science of astronomy were also laid, but it 
remained in the service of astrology Their civilization has left its impress 
on tm 1 arv organization the government of the people and in commercial 
usages, while some of the sculptures now distributed m the various 
museums of Lurope and America still evoke our admiration. 

When tbe time was npe and the culture of the Euphrates Valley had 
fulfilled its purpose it succumbed to the Persian and finally to the Greek 
Civilization Alexander s entry into Babylon where he died in tbe palace 
which Nebuchadnezzar had erected for himself marks the beginning of a 
new epoch 
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Mr Morris Jaitrow, who a Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, 
a University to which we owe some of the most important excavations of 
Babylonian sites, has by his work enabled the larger public to acquaint 
themselves with the results of the researches of Assyriologuts and we 
recommend his well illustrated book to all thoughtful readers. JAR 


Archeological Excavation By J P Droop u a Late Student at the 
British School at Athens ( Cambridge University Press ) 4s. net 

Though excavating has been a popular pursuit for a long tune the 
science of excavation is not more than about fifty years old, and it is 
only during the last ten or twenty years that the full importance of careful 
digging has been realized In former times people dug chiefly for spoils 
and cared little for the circumstances under which these were found If 
we could now excavate again all the sites which were hurriedly and carelessly 
dug m the past our knowledge would be vastly increased but the pity of 
it is that the damage done is irreparable and the secrets which could have 
been yielded up are now lost for ever \\ e must console ourselves, how 
ever with the thought that no knowledge is gained without experience, 
and that at least for the future new methods are assured Mr Droop 
has done both archaeologists and the general public a real service in 
summarizing in his book \rchasologtcal Excavation the methods now 
generally employed by experienced excavators He is a trained excavator 
himself and speaks with thorough knowledge of the subject He has 
moreover the gift of clear concise exposition and of writing in a natural 
conversational style which greatly adds to the enjoyment of the reader 

' An excavation should be so conducted that it would be possible in 
theory to build up the site again with every object replaced exactly in its 
original position That is the principle which Mr Droop lays down as 
the ideal of the modem excavator Besides the general qualities of 
patience good judgment, and power of organization he must have a 
general knowledge of archaeology civil engineering drawing photography 
chemistry and anthropology as well as be able to speak the language 
of his workmen Happily these qualifications need not all be combined 
in one person except m a very rudimentary degree But the people 
— and there still are some — who imagine that, in order to excavate all you 
need are a spade and a jsur of strong arms will find Archaeological 
Excavation surprising reading 

The book has an epilogue and as is often the case with epilogues it would 
be better if it had not been written It registers the author's opinion that 
co-operation between men and women in excavations is inadvisable It is 
known that Mr Droop has had an unfortunate experience, but hasty 
generalization as Mr Droop has told us himself is not a desirable quality 
in an excavator and alter the high ideals set forth in the rest of the book 
the end is a little disillusioning-— for it is always disappointing to discover 
that what men preach they do not necessarily practice. G M A. R. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND CRITICISMS 

Prehistoric Man and his Story By Professor G F Scott Elliot, im* 
etc m 398 pp, deny 8m, with 64 illustrations (London Seeley 
Service, 1915 ) 75. 6& net 

The discovery of the Pdtdown skull awoke a new interest in the history 
of fossil man which has been rewarded by the publication of various books 
and pamphlets, chiefly of a controversial character and equally unsuited to 
the requirements of the general reader uninitiated in anatomical matters 
who canoot visualize the importance of apparently smalt variations m the 
structure of a skull or a mere jaw Indeed to the layman (especially if 
science appeals to him only tthett confirming the stones embodied in 
Genesis), the assurance with which modern anatomists calculate the 
probable size of a brain and model the probable appearance of a monkey 
like ancestor appears little short of jugglery and the parety scientific 
memoirs are wasted on him whatever the sue of bis own skull Professor 
Scott Elliot who has already written several readable books to introduce 
science in a pleasant way to the general reader has tack ed this time a 
difficult problem in an unconventional manner and the result is a pleasing 
volume which can be heartily commended to all who take an intelligent 
interest in the history of homo softens Scientific truths are so hard to 
drive into some brains that one welcomes a book which makes them 
attractive The descent of man from a monkey of some sort is still 
offensive to many — the present writer can say so from personal experience 
only last year a Belgian father strongly protested to (he principal of a 
I-ondon school because this pedigree had been mentioned in a lecture 
Lnlike the Irishman who said to hw son, Yon may be descended from 
a monkey but / am t ** ibis worthy man objected because it shocked what 
he termed his profoundly religious convictions and be was perfectly sure 
that Adam lived 5 900 odd years ago Were he able to read this book 
perhaps be might alter bis Mews, for the author has a truly refreshing way 
of introducing common sense into his arguments One inwardly chuckles 
at his solemn reminder that there were “ no cement mills in the Miocene 
or at his joke about the single atlas on page 4 1 And the more one 
admires his science and his method the greater the astonishment at some 
slipshod statements — eg, on page 95 that respecting the Japanese because 
(x) they are not the shortest of the so-called Yellow races (their conscription 
regulation height, 5 feet 2 inches, is higher than the present Belgian one) 
and (a) they do not marry at eleven or twelve years of age Recent 
statistics have shown that the average ages of Japanese men and women 
at first marriage are twenty seven and twenty-three years respectively it 
may be noted that in the warmer provinces of Kyushu the most 
prosperous in Japan the ages are *uU higher (twenty-eight twenty four) 
and the general averages in Japan are thuty two and twenty nine. Some 
twenty years ago they were lower but never as stated by the author Surely 
the author meant to wnte Stamm The statement of Geoffrey St Hihuft can 
be substantiated by the present writer from experience with two marmosets 
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who could recognize and differentiate pictures of a "red” and a black cat as 
readily as they did the living ones and who showed great intelligence m 
other matters as well. On page 98 the French sentence has been 
ludicrously murdered by the printer read — / eau se superpose au mer 
cure, etc Following seriatim we do not like the curt reference to 
Dr Keith on page 128 perhaps in that esse conveys a regrettable slight 
The author tells us, further on that he does not agree with Dr Keith, nor, 
apparently do those responsible for the British Museum (Natural History) 
Guide to Fossil Man (1915) in which his name is not even mentioned 
but Dr Keith needs no champion, and he surely knows more about human 
skulls than most geologists or pa seontologists, official or otherwise Prof 
Scott Elliot accepts the first estimate of the capacity of the Piltdown skull 
by Dr W oodward at 1 070 c c The British Museum handbook runv places 
it at area r 300 cc. in accordance with the amended statement made 
before the Geological Society in December 1913 Dt Keiths original 
impromptu figure of 1 500 c c. has now been reduced by him to 1 397 — 
say 1 400 c c — by the application of the Lee Pearson formula, postulating 
the skull to be that of a female with the probability of 2 550 c c in the 
corresponding male More can be found thereanent by reading Dr Keith s 
Anthropological Institute paper and his Antiquity of Man held back 
a year by the war This same war is prohablv responsible for the fact 
that no references are made by Professor Scott Elliot to publications since 
1912 — Keiths, Herdlicka Elliot Smiths Migrations and Dolmen 
Period ate but it is a pity that the acceptance of the early estimate 
referred to abene should not have been qualified Are we to assume 
that the author disagrees from both Dr Keith s and Dr Woodward s second 
estimate ? We have somewhat laboured this point as the Piltdown skull 
has been a bone of contention between so many ethnologists — gut de 
timpites av/ettr Sttn erdnt it almost reminds one of the Virchow Broca 
controversies in the seventies. We are not so sure that the author is 
right when he says that a man would have no inducement to wear a 
necklace if there was nobody around He might have some hazy belief 
m the magical value of such a necklace There may have been some con 
nection of the kind between the magatama necklaces of the Yamato tnbes 
and the original use of animals claws or teeth as I suggested nine or 
ten years ago The author shows the rise of tue primitive man from 
Piltdown through the evidence of Heidelberg Neanderthal Cromagon 
up to the first herdmen the first agriculturists, and the first artists He 
shows the beginning of civilization of trade of art of religion he has 
digested in an attractive form a huge mass of technical literature and 
given ample bibliographical notes for the use of those who wish to learn 
more Let u$ wish him an early second edition in which a few points of 
detail might be revised H L J 

Ephemera By Geoffrey Drage (S truth Eider and Co 1915) Price 

10s 6d. net 

Although the various subjects touched upon by the author are all of 
unfiuhng interest, the reader whose concern is especially with Asiatic 
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subjects will at once turn to bn chapters on Russia and the Balkans. The 
former fall into the somewhat turbulent period of Anglo-Rusaian relations 
previous to the accession of King Edward, before the good sense of both 
nations prevailed to form the present Entente, and include a chapter on 
Russian literature with which readers of the M Cambridge Modern His 
tory will be familiar The article on 1 Balkan History ” published in 
the Fortnightly Review during the temporary lull at the dose of 1913 is 
also very instructive. He reminds us that if there was a Turkish Mace 
doiua which dreamt of liberation there was a similar agitation m Austria 
Hungary He gives a very good sketch of the demand for a Triune State 
there Very pleasing too are the two Addresses delivered at Eton Col 
lege, on the connection of her playing fields with the Empire and the 
Labour Question. But the finest passage in this volume of over 450 pages 
occurs in a speech delivered in October 1913 to the Master and Wardens 
of the Worshipful Company of Shipwughts 

He expresses himself m no uncertain terms 

u We live in a cynical age — in an age without enthusiasm in some respects, 
and with too much enthusiasm in other respects. 1 venture to say that 
the more the generation which is growing up will take the trouble to study 
whether n a working classes, whether it is business classes, whether it is 
those who are engaged as sailors soldiers or diplomatists in defending our 
interests abroad or in administering as proconsuls the great territories 
on which our fame and name depend— I say the more you travel, the 
more you go into the facts of the case the more >ou will say that not only 
is there life in the dog yet but you will say and say from your hearts, that 
the Government of His Majesty the King and the flag of thii country do 
still as in the post, bring to sub;ec peoples as well as to our own folk, 
liberty truth and justi t As lo ig as we can say that — we do not even 
need to say it as long as we can believe it as those who have travelled and 
seen must believe it — so long Sir 1 think we can assert that our one duty 
as Britishers, smalt as is our capacity small as is our sphere of work is to 
do the best we can in our day and generation that we are all part tn one 
great family and in so far as we do our own work honestly and well how 
ever small our sphere may be, we are helping in the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen 


Carnegie Endowment tor International Peace Year Book " 
* 9*5 (Washington, C.S A ) 

This contains a senes of reports (rota the working factors of the above 
endowment Of most interest to Lnglisb readers will be the section on 
the Hundred Years Anglo-American Peace It Is recorded that the 
decision for postpor etnent which was notified by means of a circular letter 
* Although this letter called for no response many replies were received 
without exception approving the action of the Executive Committee. The 
hope » expressed that after the restoration of peace in Europe the 
Washington Committee will resame plans hr an appropriate celebration 
of the Centennial Anniversary of the RushBagot Agreement of 1817, 
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under which the limitation of armaments on the Great Lakes, forming the 
boundary hne between the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
has remained undisturbed 

Another section describes the history of the endowment They keep for 
reference the official gazettes of the leading nations of the world Parlia- 
mentary and Governmental papers relating to all phases of international 
relations at least one leading periodical of each important country chiefly 
devoted to international affairs and of one American and one English daily 
newspaper both of which publish complete indexes of their contents 
If as appears probable this energy is persisted m the library will in due 
course become one of the most important reference libraries in the world for 
the present period A general perusal of the volume before us reveals a 
most comprehensive organization for the study of foreign politics — chiefly 
of course m the abstract— and its development will be watched with 
increasing curiosity 

Mutual Defence of Nations By O F Maclagan ( Garden City 
Press Lid) Price as 6d net 

In this useful work the author shows us the way to build up the future 
peace and prosperity of the world — the way to reach an end worthy 
of those who have been accustomed to the conventional morality of 
civilization 

Mr Maclagan expresses a sentiment common to millions of others 
when he says there must be some means of preventing the violation of a 
solemn promise made by one nation to another Against such a nation 
the others must unite and take immediate action to prevent any illegal 
act from being carried into execution And one cannot help but feel that 
tn adopting such a plan the world would find an unquestionable assurance 
that no violation will be attempted 

The present system of arbitration which is in no way compulsory is 
most imperfect and powerless unless in dealing with small matters that are 
never likely to disturb the friendly relations of civilized States 

Mr Maclagan whose object ts to impress upon the peoples of the world 
that the true reliance of a strong free nation should be not on the force 
of arms, but on the force of righteousness — is deserving of every man s 
support. Oliver Bainbridge 

The Hous>f of War By Marmaduke Pickthall {Evelei^h Nash ) 6s 

I have always been suspicious of the wisdom of carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen — still I was under the impression that modern missionary zeal 
was tempered with so much discretion that it had become practically harm 
less It is perhaps, unfair to missionaries to let that impression be contra 
dieted by The House of W ar since that book deals not with normal 
missionaries, but with the foolish efforts of an ardent young woman to break 
from the amiable, if futile routine of the Protestant community of a city 
somewhere near Antioch and to embark upon a militant campaign on 
behalf of Christianity among the neighbouring Mobammadan villages That 

VOL. VIII 2 G 
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mifitancy leads to local disaster and, but for the timely intervention of the 
Turkish Governor — c wise and most attractive old gentleman — would have 
led to more extensive calamity for the Christian population aware 
always of the force of Christian diplomacy behind them are we are told, 
ever ready to insult the Muslims with impunity The Christians of the 
Turkish Empire are not it appears, all they should be , one is led to believe 
that they have often brought massacres upon themselves by their provocative 
behaviour towards the hag-mticnag and, by creed, tolerant Muslims. In 
return for Turkish protection and specific rights all the Christians who 
declined to embrace El Islam after the Muslim conquest pay annual 
tribute to the Turks, and, beyond this, do not enjoy the full rights of 
citizens, bang exempt from military service. They had grown rich while 
the Muslims remained poor 

u From birth to death they governed their own lives and were at liberty 
to ply their trades or till their lands continuously— whereas the Muslim 
village was perpetually being robbed of able-bodied men The Muslims 
had borne all the burden of (he service of the State for the benefit of the 
said Christians whom El Islam of old agreed to tolerate and to protect 10 
consideration of a yearly tribute paid by them But were tbe 

Christians grateful ? Ask your eyes No sooner did tbe Europeans find a 
way into the land than the Christian population flocked around them, 
eating all thetr dirt in order to secure protection from a foreign Power 
which should enable them to thrive at the expense of the poor Muslims. On 
the one hand they whined lies to their protectors, filling their mtnds with 
prejudices against El Islam on (be other they grew arrogant towards 
thetr Muslim neighbours. Missionaries came and dwelt among them in 
their villages. They were educated free of charge and placed in 

good positions, rhe least injustice to a Christian so enraged the Powers 
of Europe that all the masters of oppressions were driven to confine their 
practice to tbe poor Muhammadans who being patriotic, raised no cry 
The Sultan was too greatly pestered by the Powers or Europe, each 
clamouring on behalf of us own Christian favourites to give attention to 
his loyal Muslim subjects. 

That is the pro-Turk case — and it is Mr Pickthalls case He has 
written a telling story around it 111 the spirit of the quotation from 
Horace Walpole which is printed on the title page The world is a 
comedy to those who think a tragedy to those who feel I C W 


Ksl-inc for Skirt Essays by Various Writers. With a preface by 
Bernard Shaw ( G Bell and Sons') as 6 d net 
This is not 2 book about tbe war thoughG B S is at his best in a short 
but illuminating preface Being a logician, he has bn readers at a dts 
advantage for he brushes aside tbe ordinary sentimental argument against 
sport, which one may call for briefness sake the pet-dog analogy or ‘ How 
would Fido like it? with tbe bnef but wholly appropriate commentary 
that Fido would have no opinion to offer on tbe matter at all, not being 
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a rational animaL In short, he urges, animals of all sorts must be killed 
to make the world inhabitable a cow in the drawing room would be 
neither a civilizing nor a sanitary influence and even if you allow it 
a restricted liberty and allow it to live on condition that it lives alone 
in a field— conditions which from the experience of Nebuchadnezzar, we 
know to be disastrous to social and economic well bang — a sentimentalist 
is still faced with the hideous necessity of mangling a cabbage or interfering 
with the contemplative life of the artichoke Frankly, it will not do 
A philosophy of life which does not take man s well being as the legitimate 
end of man s activity may be cunous, but it cannot be interesting. Sport 
stands or falls by its effect on men not by its effect on animals Mr 
Shaw says that on the whole the effect is bad Or, rather he seems inclined 
to regard it as symptomatic of a pitiable lack of sensibility as at once the 
effect and the cause of a lack of artistic refinement, a lack of culture 

Other writers in this book are less logical Some have too warm a 
fellow feeling for the pheasant to allow them to write dispassionately while 
some are struck more with the odious parasites of sport — the bookmaker 
the gamekeeper the racing tout the spectator and the sporting journalist 
— than with the sportsmen Perhaps the most interesting articles in the 
book are those by Mr Salt (the editor) on the Fallacies of the Sportsmen, 
and the article on the Game Laws by Mr Connell We cannot help 
feeling that a studied criticism of sport can hardly be made if we make 

killing for sport the dividing me between what is harmful and what 
is admirable W hen seriously considered the disadvantages of sport are 
mainly social the effect on the individual is comparatively small What, 
for instance Mr Marnot Watson in an interesting essay calls the * cal- 
lousness of fox hunttng is much more the outcome of a widespread lack 
of culture and refinement than the cause of it The evils of sport as it 
exists to-day are probably due less to cruelty involved in particular sports 
— there is nothing very humane about a butcher yet he is not in the 
least evil — than to fallacies which have grown up concerning it, and which 
perpetuate and consecrate sport as an activity far more conducive to moral 
and material prosperity than hours of senous study and considered thought. 
It is not the cruelty of the fox hunter which » harmful , it is his belief in 
the merits of fox hunting We do not mind his wasting three mornings 
a week unprofitably , be probably wastes the other four Personally he is 
humane But what is objectionable is his fixed belief universally held and 
passed on to each generation that three mornings a week hunting is 
a serious contribution to the moral and material welfare of the whole 
country not excluding the fox 

Clear thinking on these subjects is always good and even for those who 
disagree with every word of this book it should conduce to this It is ably 
written and is seldom dull except when confining itself to statements of 
fact Douglas Jrrrold 
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for dinner of waking m the morning of meeting old fnend*, of sicknesses, 
theatres, church services prostitutes slums cricket matches children 
rides on a tram baths on a hot morning sudden unpleasant truth from a 
friend momentary consciousness of God 

This passage from Trenchard s diary is the revelation of The Dark 
Forest — at least so it seems to me War cannot, except in speech be 
shaped bv a monosyllable Only perhaps at the beginning of the war did 
any of us imagine that it could be Yet we at home on the far outskirts 
of the spectacle have still fancied that in closer adjacency and in contact 
with the enemy the jumbled burden of personal and impei onal feelings 
ones own and other people s histories moving sometimes as usual some 
times vehemently more often heavi v or not at all broken impressions of 
a changing world which is what the war has been to us at home since 
August 1914 would be exchanged for some sure glimpse of reality or 
at least, would be connected by a thread of relation which should pierce to 
the heart of all these feelings and facts. The Dark Forest is the story 
of the treachery and derision of such fancy The war confirms that odd 
jealousy as Emerson called it which for ever separates the pursuer from 
his object It will not bandy meanings with us it is for ever ahead — 
ahead of us at night and up before us in t e morning a pageant which 
has just gone by a mystery which we cannot lay hands on What we lay 
hands on what of all the members of that Russian Red Cross unit 
Trenchard laid hands on most triumphantly are our own histones. It 
is the personal triumph of the soul over death and fear— the You ve 
won as Semyonov cned to his dead and in life defeated rival — that is 
really attainable 

The stage of the wars deceit is the Russian front during the great 
retreat of last year A Russian Red Cross unit the Otnad starting from 
Petrograd is made up of the two Englishmen — Durward who writes the 
story the shy self conscious clumsy Trenchard upon whose victory ’ 
the book closes Marie Ivanovna at starting engaged to Trenchard — 
young adventurous enraptured with curiosity and desire to find life 
wonderful Nik tin and Semyonov two convincingly drawn opposite 
types of strength and efficiency and kndrey \ assilievitch — rather ridicu 
loui over la kative vain but pathetic m his knowledge of his own deficien 
cie*! 1 rencha d s sentimental expectations of finding the war glorious and 
romantic have already for him, been partly realized m his engagement to 
Mane but the war hatters this as t also disperses hvs yet unrealized 
dreams Semyonov string brutal self sufficient snatches Mane from him 
T renchard realizes to the full his defeat 1 he rest of the story is his facing 
of that temporal defeat and his eventual triumph Mane is killed, and to 
both of her lovers is borne the certainty that whichever of them dies first 
will regain her In the Dark Forest on the other side of the shining Nestor 
opposite to their headquarters after the great retreat the last struggle 
takes place There, behind the foremost lines of trenches where so many 
dead lie mouldenng there where Vulatch the ruined town in the heart of 
the forest, is like some hideous hidden secret the four men — Nikitin Vas 
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sihentch, Trenchard, rad Durward— go to ww a temporary hospital. To 
the two latter the forest, with its sinister green haze, its deep silences, its dark 
hollows, has all along been the symbol of the secret they could not reach, the 
reality they could not conquer The story of those last desperate days — a 
furious battle raging close by between the Russians practically unarmed 
owing to the lack of ammunition and a confident, advancing enemy— is given 
by Trenchard s diary interrupted by Durward s accounts of his visits to the 
forest his place there after the first three days having been peremptorily 
seized by Semyonov who knew intuitively for what all were silently 
waiting For Nikitin and Andtey too, were rivals for a womans soul 

Durward wrote after his last visit 

As I look back upon it now it seems without any extravagance at all 
the very heart of the fortress of the enemy I do not mean in the least 
that life was solemn or pretentious or heavy It was careless, casual, as 
liable to the ridiculous intervention of unimportant things as ever it had 
been but it was life pressed so dose to the fine presence of Fate that you 
could hear the very beating of his heart. 1 saw suddenly here the con 
nection for which I had been waiting between the four men There they 
were, Nikitin and Andrey Semynov and Trenchard — Two Wise Men 
and Two Fools Surely the rivalry was ludicrous in its inequality 

It was the Two Fools who won 

I do not want to give the impression m this review of a fine book that 
its interest lies m what may seem when you read the above rough 
sketch of the story purely sensational and slightly melodramatic. The 
Dark Forest is not like that at alt The last impression I wish to convey 
writes Durward is that war is an hysterical business 1 he force of the 
book lies m its avoidance of hysteria, in its refusal to draw from scenes of 
horror anything more than was actua ly felt by those who took part m them 
rad in its recognition that the reality of war cannot be integrated that it 
must remain the sum of so many individual experiences so many individual 
histones the only mtegrable quality being the victory of the individual 
soul over fear and death — I C W 


AFRICA 

A History or the Gold Coast am> \shanti By W Walton Clartdge 
( John Murray ) Two volumes 36 s net 
In his introduction to Dr Claridges work Sir Hugh Clifford remarks 
that The dragging across the face of any primitive country of Jaganoith 
car in which is borne aloft the great idol we name Pas Brttannua entails 
the demo mon < 4 many romantic things This work authoritative in its 
nature and extremely comprehensive m its scope is a record of demolt 
tfons To quote again from Sir Hugh Cliffords introduction ‘The 
history of British relations with the peoples of the Gold Coast and Ashanti 
nghtly viewed is the story of an attempt to secure our merchants profits 
at the least posable cost to ourselves and the gradual assumption of 
extended responsibilities undertaken m pursuance of that object” To a 
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much later phase say* Sir Hugh belongs the conception of moral obli 
gati ou* which our presence in the country imposed on us 

The colour of romance is on the first of these two volumes for it treats 
of the early days, the likelihood of the Gorgones of the Penplua being 
identical with the speaes now known as gonllse, the first discovery of the 
Gold Coast by Europeans the kingdom of Prester John, the slave trader 
and the complex network of intrigue and fighting m the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries This volume carries up to the 
cession of the Dutch Settlements to England m 1872 It may be added 
that the matter in this first volume concerns events that have passed out 
of the range of criticism for the most part and the author has very wisely 
contented himself with stating facts and leaving comment to the reader 

The second volume begins with the sixth Ashanti war and continues 
the story of demolition up to the final fall of Kumasi Here the author 
questions, in a guarded way Sir Garnet Wolseley s apparent vacillation 
which he admits was imposed by his instructions with regard to the cam 
paign This strikes on the whole as a speaes of wisdom after the event 
and is in contrast with the very good judgment at the root of most cntictsms 
in the work 

It is generally considered that Wolseley s campaign settled the mam 
problem of the Gold Coast but the publication of this work will at least 
dispel such a fallacy for it takes the history of the country up to Sir James 
Willcocks expedition in 1900 and shows the conditions prevailing at the 
beginning of the twentieth centurj One of the most interesting features 
of the whole work is Appendix F which consists of a tabulated history 
of the various forts built by the Portuguese Dutch English and other 
settlers. 

Adequate notice of such a work as this, within the limits of a review is 
practically impossible It may be said that the author has done his work 
conscientiously and well if without any great enthusiasm To those who 
know the west coast these pages are lacking in that vague quality known 
variously as local colour and atmosphere The future historian of 
the British Empire will come to this semi official publication for his facts 
and will know that he can rely on their accuracy but he wall go to Burton 
to Dapper or to Ellis for his picturesque touches and in spite of the 
historical character of this work room might have been made for a spice 
of word photography or artistry This, however is mere cavilling atmo- 
sphere apart the work is well done E C V 


DUTCH COLONIES 

Indisch Natuurondeiuoex Door Dr M J Sirks {Kolontaal 
Instituut te Amsterdam ) Pp 303 4 

The above is a history of scientific research m the Netherland Colonies. 
Although Dutch writers on Eastern subjects are prone and perhaps 
naturally to confine their investigations to their own wide possessions, 
the thoroughness of their scholarship will always commend itself to us. 
The pioneer of scientific investigation there appears to have been Van 
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Bontms, who, id 1693, wits attached to the then Governor-General J P 
Koen His work was very much extended by Rumphius, and we read 
that our James Cook was there id 1768-71 during hu first voyage 
accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks* and that they were there occupied in 
“ studying the fishes 

The narrative is brought up to the present time, and includes the 
achievements of Oudemans and Dr Bergsma, the former of whom 
ordered the erection of the observatory m Batavia and the latter earned 
it out 

There is a special chapter on scientific activities m the West Indies 
the work of Van Capelle is recorded, and it may be added for the con 
vemence of those who cannot read Dutch that one of his books has 
appeared m French— viz. La constitution geologique de la Guyana 
hollandatse sum d une dtude petrograpbique 

FINANCE 

On Chines* Currency By Dr G Vissenng Vol II The Banking 
Problem ( Amsterdam J H De Bussey ) xvu 299 pp 6s net 

This is the report tendered to the Chinese Government by Dr G 
Vissenng acting a< honorary adviser (for the second time since 1911) and 
it forms a companion volume to the valuable stud) of Chinese monetary 
reform which the same author wrote in 1912 and which has recently been 
republished The work is highly technical and will commend itself to 
financial minds it contains in substance a definition of the duties of a 
Central Bank and a hank of Issue independent one from the other the 
latter being also independent of the internal conditions of 1 hma whilst 
the former should adapt uself to the conditions existing in 1913 A bank 
has indeed come into being, and its fortunes were entrusted to another 
adviser Dr Arnold of the German State Bank — wonderful how a nation 
of bookers and shopkeepers allowed it but the fact remains The author 
expresses bis thanks to an ac ing British Consul at Amsterdam for the 
revision of his periods but one could wish the text were clearer less 
involved m its syntax but perhaps the editor lacked several of the qualifi 
cations crystallized by Boileau in his classical lines 

Ce qui se contort bien s Cnonce clairement 

Opening the book at random p 71 is not a sample of clear style mores 
the pity as there can be no doubt of the author's own lucid conception of 
the sc hem he discusses in its minutest details 

CLRRENT PERIODICALS 

WHO WILL LEAD THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER? 

In a striking article especially contributed to the Review or Reviews 
(May), Mw Scatcherd, well known for her devotion to the cause of 
Armenia, and who has lately done each service m exposing the mistaken 
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tactics of * pacifists ’ pseudo socialists and pseudo-internationalists, 
shows that the ideals for which she has so long contended are on the eve 
of being realized 

Anti nationalism is not a tenet of Socialism as is proved by the many 
resolutions passed at successive International Socialist Congresses which 
recognize the duty of national defence against aggression This teaching 
of a Socialism which to begin with was made in Germany is amply 
exemplified by the strong patriotism of the German Social Democrats 

Down to August 1914 it was believed that the German Social Demo 
crats would avert the war — a belief seemingly shared by statesmen like Sir 
Edward Grey and by social leaders like Jaur6s Drakoules Hause Lieb 
knecht and other supporters of the class war dogma When in May of 
that year I met Camille Huysmans and members of the International 
Bureau at Brussels I incurred suspicion and dislike for condemning the 
class war as anti social and inhuman and was told I could not be a 
Socialist unless I accepted that teaching 

I then felt vaguely what I now see clearly Internationalism must be < 
based on nationalism the social units consi ting not of classes but of j 
na/tons linked together by co operative effort and brotherly love There is 
hope for the future of Mr Hjndmao s new party now that he has changed 
his views of International Socialism and if Mr Hyndman can scrap one 
or two more of the old shibboleths he may yet become one of the pioneers 
who will lead mankind into the Promised Land of the New Social Order 


The Pioneer Mail (January 15) Sir Michael O Dwyer has published 
some interesting correspondence that has passed between himself and the 
Commander in Chief concerning the armoured aeroplane fleet which the 
Punjab s presenting to His Majesty the King for war service In a letter 
to His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab His Excellency 
Sir Beauchamp Duff conveys His Majesty s acceptance of the gift His 
Majesty desires that his sincere thanks should be conveyed through His 
Honour to his loyal subjects in he Punjab of all creeds and nationalities 
who so generously are subscribing to the fund and to those ruling ch efs 
of the Punjab and to the heir apparent of Jammu and Kashmir who have 
expressed their wishes to join in the gift His Majesty has approved of 
the suggestion that the planes should be named after the rivers of the 
province of their being primarily employed in theatres of war wheTe the 
Indian Army is serving and of their being placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India when the war is over The subscriptions to the 
fund for providing the fleet of armoured aeroplanes now amounts to six 
and a half lakhs of rupees 


The Statesman (January 7) in an editorial on the sinking of the 
Persia, writes It has for a long time been useless to apply to Germany 
any principle of international law But if only to preserve the memory 
of the moral standards which Germany has abandoned it is worth while 
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to emphasize once more the gravity of tbit latest offence against the code 
of humanity agreed upon by all nations By general consent the lives of 
non-combatants are to be safeguarded and the bombardment of the non 
military area of a besieged town has been avoided No class of non-com 
batants deserves more consideration than passengers on the high seat. 
They are m a position of singular helplessness and the rules of inter 
national law prescribe that no hostile action shall be taken against a non 
combatant vessel until she has been warned and given an opportunity of 
surrender One of the great triumphs claimed for Mr Wilsons anaemic 
diplomacy was that by methods of persuasion he had induced the C erman 
Government to recognize the validity of the chapter of law relating to 
merchant vessels. After prolonged correspondence over the sinking of 
the LustlantOy Herr von Jagow the German Foreign Minister in September 
last, gave the American Government a formal assurance that enemy 
passenger ships will not be subjected to attack without warning provided 
they respect (be maritime code and will be sunk only when an opportunity 
for the safety of the passagers and crew is given The Note gave the 
additional information that the instructions to the German submarine 
commanders are very precise and dehnite Austria only the other day 
announced to the Washington Government her unqualified acceptance ot 
the same rudimentary principles of humanity The sinking of the lersia 
whether bv a German or lustrum submarine is therefore a deliberate 
violation of a solemn pledge 


The Wednesday Rfview Hammy 12) contains a suggestive discussion 
by Miles on the lecture by l andit Shyama Shankar m a , on Educa 
tion in India, delivered, before the Last India Association (sec Auutu 
Review November 1915 ) 

Miles reflects on the vast difference lietween the ethical political and 
financial conditions of England and India, and wonders whether the 
highly centralised system the lecturer has m lus mind for Ind a is ever 
likely to come off or would really be useful 

English education is the outcome of the democratic initiative as far 
as the masses are concerned Lmversity education is a high class refine 
meat for wealthy classes who can pay for it, and who have developed the 
lead and direction of the masses and their work 

England with a population of industrials and traders perhaps only 
a sixth of the cu/ttvaters of India— a homogeneous people and quite 
different from the many states castes races and creeds comprising India 
— manages her country and parochial business through Board* and the 
popular vote but the system u the reverse of efficient or economical and 
responsibility can seldom be fixed or authority controlled by the public 
India, on the other hand looks to the Government initiative for every 
thmg this initiative and the check on it creates the need for co-operative 
Local Government subordinate to the Central Government, charged with 
the final responsibility feu the entire mass." 
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la the Journal or the United Service Institution or India 
(January) R. W Ewbank tas., puts the following question * Recognising 
that the domiciled community of India is of value for military purposes, what 
is the best method of utilizing it ? and in a suggestion for greater facilities, 
states * Fust of all the case may be considered of the young men of the 
upper classes, of honourable descent and good social position, whose 
fathers have in many cases bome His Majesty’s Commission but who 
are at present prevented by their mixed birth from entering the Army 
The history of India during the last two centuries has proved over 
and over again that men of this class have often first rate fighting qualities 
The records of the ist Madras European Regiment or indeed of any of 
the European regiments in the Company s army show what forces con 
taming many Anglo-Indians both among officers and men, could do 
Among these probably the best known was the son of a Scottish Ensign 
by the daughter of a Rajput Zamindar Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner 
c b who has been generally recognized as one of the most brilliant leaders 
of irregular cavalry that India has known Almost equally famous was 
Sir Robert Warburton sprung from the marriage of an English officer 
with an Afghan Princess, who for eighteen years controlled turbulent* 
tribesmen around the Khyber Pass with a band of iron Among the 

adventurers who during the eighteenth century commanded the armies of 
some of the native chiefs, Major Louis Dorndon one of theScmdias 
most gallant officers, was half Indian and half French and Major Vickers, 
who chose to be beheaded by Holkar rather than lead bis army against the 
British had an Indian mother These examples are quoted to show that 
the community has, as a matter of historical fact produced biave and able 
officers in the past and might be expected, if the opportunity were given 
to do so again On this supposition it is suggested that a relaxation of 
the rule defining ‘European parentage might be permitted in certain 
cases and that the best way to make use of the most promising and well 
born Anglo-Indian youths would be for the Government of India to hold 
an annual cadets examination to which candidates soould only be 
admitted by nomination 


\ NEW PLBLICATION 

At this anxious time when we are all thinking of the Empire and bow 
to bind its component parts more closely and solidly together special 
interest attaches to a scheme which we owe to Mr Max Bellows, of 
Gloucester It is in brief a society to be composed of all sorts of people 
having all sorts of interests, studies, and hobbies, such society to be 
recruited from all parts of the Empire and the English speakmg world, 
with a special eye to those living in lonely inaccessible districts, far from 
the mutual intercourse which is so precious a factor in a crowded island 
like ours. We are glad to know that Mr Bellows s idea is bearing fruit and 
that subscribers are steadily coming in It u not difficult to see what 
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value ft scheme like this must possess tf it eventuate oo ft considerable 
scale, and its originator will, after his fashion, chum a place amongst 
the Empire-builders, and cause many to bless the name of Max Bellows 
for bringing a new interest into their lives The society is to have its 
own monthly organ, appropriately named The Link Mr Bellows has 
drafted a most interesting circular setting forth his plan in detail and 
a letter addressed to him at Gloucester will doubtless bring readers 
a copy 


A HcRKit Turned Loose, By A kawabata Professor of thckeiogi 
juku University Tokyo {East and Iftsf LU ) s 6d net 
The above is a very readable account of the experiences of a Japanese 
Professor in Egypt, Greece Itaty and England He states in hts preface 
2 went I saw 1 conquered and my conquests, both ac ive and passive 
are offered so the public in the following pages They are certainty 
widespread and wholty delightful They include a conquest in (he C aft 
Florence in London where he spoke of things so wide apart as the \ cllow 
w Pent and Norman Angelhsra. On page 17a he states that of alt sculp 
tures of Japan within m> knowledge the wooden image of the she cat 
at Nikko comes up to the European standard of sculpture He then 
explains that it was the want of polishable marble not the want of genius 
which prevented Jingoro, sculptor of the she cat from being a Mk hel 
Angelo There is tn fact very much which the Western does not know 
he should therefore read \ Hermit Turned Loose and learn — H 
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A FAIR HEARIVG AND NO FAVOUR 

AN URGENT QUESTION THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS AFTER THE WAR 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC RE\IEW 

Sir 

If you can afford me space I should like to add 
a little (chiefly of course from his own writings, as he 
is the sole patentee of the scheme) to Captain Petavels 
most suggestive article in the current number of the Review 

As the Morning Post observed on November 29th 
last this country has suffered terrible things because m 
time of peace the Government did not prepare for war it 
will suffer worse things if m time of war it does not prepare 
for peace and though Jt is probable that Germany, which 
did prepare for war during forty years of peace has suffered 
even more terribly there is, of course much wisdom m 
what the Morning Post says and as long as the war 
lasts the great problem for us all will be that of enlist" 
ing every available person m the ranks of the pro 
duccrs and making the very most of his or her labour 
After the war when we begin to disband millions of soldiers 
and at the same time cease manufacturing munitions on 
the present scale we are likely to be confronted with a grave 
problem of just the opposite kind but the great problem 
of to-day and that of to-morrow diametrically opposite as 
they are both demand that we should pay attention to what 
the Swiss have accomplished in the way of organizing even 
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the most unskilled labour to produce the main necessaries of 
life. The Swiss have developed a system of employing un- 
skilled workers m producing food-stuff's and othernecessanes, 
and have brought it to such perfection that they have made 
even tramps under sentence for vagrancy self-supporting 

Now, the Boy Scout movement has shown beyond 
dispute that the labour of boys of twelve or more is worth 
quite as much as that of a tramp and it increases very rapidly 
in value just according as it is properly trained Evidently, 
then, we should tmprovize farm-colonies where labour 
would be organized on the Swiss mode! and employ m 
them as many boys as we can enlist for the national 
service of increasing our home-food production Schooling 
could be continued in the farm-colonies and the boys might 
remain m them, earning something the whole time until 
they had arrived at the required standard of proficiency in 
their bram-work When they left they would be ht to be 
excellent colonists should employment be scarce after the 
war or should the war continue long the older ones would 
have had the very best training to make them good soldiers. 
When once they had had a few practical object lessons of 
that kind we should soon make great use of boy-labour in a 
way that would be m the very highest degree beneficial to 
the boys themselves 

Clearly this scheme opens up many possibilities, 
not the least of which is the further development of the 
splendid Boy Scout movement but with these developments 
1 do not propose to deal at present just now 1 only wish 
to emphasize two facts first, that the Swiss have attained 
economic success with a small organization on this very 
system, even though employing the most inferior kind of 
labour , and, secondly, that the larger an industrial organiza- 
tion is, by so much the more productive it makes the labour 
of every worker it employs. There is, therefore, no 
question at all as to whether we should succeed by employ- 
ing boys or soldiers (instead of tramps) on a large scale. 

And it is evidently our duty both to have H industrial 
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reserves w in order to lit our soldiers for civil life, and farm- 
colonies to put an end once and for all to blind-alley 
occupations 

The duty presents itself with special urgency just now 
We have called upon all physically fit young men to leave 
their vocational training to serve their country We must 
offer them on their return a training that will give them a 
proper start in life 

There is but one difficulty in the way — namely, that 
organization producing things mostly for the use and con- 
sumption of its own workers is something new and quite 
different from a commercial organization, with entirely and 
perplexmgly different economics Therefore we shall not 
advance with confidence towards establishing industrial 
reserves” unless we have first tried and seen practically 
what can be done by similar organizations for boys. 

If then, we do but act in ume we can insure that those who 
have responded to their country s call will be absolutely 
secured from want on their return and that instead of com 
petmg for work, they will form an organization that wiU 
enable us to deal with any amount of genuine employment 

Clearly, then if we are to do our duty now by develop- 
ing to the utmost our food production and our productive 
power generally and if we are to be ready to do the best for 
our returning soldiers, we must lose no time m opening our 
still too insular eyes to what has been accomplished abroad 
in the way of farm schools and self contained organizations, 
and in putting the plan into practice as one of the most 
useful things we could possibly do at the present moment. 

Now could not Captain Petaiels services be utilized m 
trying his scheme on part of the land which I believe the 
Government propose to purchase for the settlement of 
soldiers after the war > 

J B Pennington, 

Hon. Sec Educational Colonies and Self-Supporting 
Schools Association 

3, Victoria Strsbt, 

April 8, 1916 
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THE RESTORATION OF ARMENIANS 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ' ASIATIC REMEW 

Sir, 

It has been suggested to me that it would be of 
interest to your readers to know the latest phase of the 
work that the Armenian Refugees (Lord Ma>ors) Fund 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman, is doing for 
the remnants of that ancient and much suffering people 
All through the winter we have been chiefly engaged in 
saving the lives of the 250,000 refugees who had escaped 
from massacre into the Russian Caucasus Now with the 
advance of the Russian Armies and the capture of Erzerum 
Mush and Bitlxs, and other places the refugees are rvpidty 
going back to their old homes at any rate in the district of 
Van and others which are now securely held by the 
Russians The Russian Governor of Van has issued an 
appeal for help for this purpose The need is very great 
owing to the immense number to be repatriated and to 
the fact that they find everything in their old homes either 
destroyed or pillaged The time for sowing is raptdlv slip 
ping away and one of the appeals which has reached us 
from a very responsible quarter speaks of the need for 
13,500 yoke of oxen costing in all 2 500000 roubles, for 
ploughing purposes. This is only one small pari of what 
will be needed if the people are to be put in a position to 
grow their own food before next winter The Russian 
authorities and the Armenians in Russia are helping 
vigorously so are the people of the bmted States Our 
own Hon Secretary the Rev Harold Buxton has just 
taken a party including a doctor nurses and relief workers, 
out to Tiflis and they are proceeding at once from there to 
Armenia itself to give personal attention to the work of 
repatriation, and to saving the sick and starving Armenians 
who are found wherever the Russian troops advance 
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According to our information in spite oflhe 500,000 
Armenians who probably lost their lives m the terrible 
massacres of last summer, there are at least another 500,000 
surviving in concentration camps and desert places These 
it may be possible to help and to restore to their homes at 
some later stage of this war for the present all we can do 
is to help the refugees whom I mentioned first — namely, 
those whose lives were saved last winter in the Russian 
Caucasus 

If any of your readers will help us by sending a contribu- 
tion to our Hon Treasurer Lieut -Colonel Gregory, at 96 
Victoria Street, London SW we shall be most grateful 
Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 

Aneurin Williams, 
CAatrman 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA 

It would appear from Mr Wacha s paper that all is not so 
well with the Co-operative Banks in India as we had been 
led to believe Mr Wacha s introduction of twenty one 
pages to an essay of thirty three is perhaps somewhat 
lengthy, and raises many controversial points into which I 
do not propose to enter now I must confine my remarks 
to his comparison of the new Co-operative Banks, which he 
condemns with the Agricultural Banks which are, he says, 

* the only hope of salvation for the Indian as they have 
been for the Egyptian ryot 

Now the comparison is not very clearly made m this 
paper and it is not a subject of which 1 have any personal 
experience What little experience 1 had was under the 
old Tak&vi system and I must admit that it agreed exactly 
with Mr Wacha s description on p 10 that such advances 

* By the Hon Mr D R Wacha in the Indian Journal of Economics 
for January, 1916 

VOL* VIII 


2 H 
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“ were looked at askance by the ryots, and not much availed 
of because of the trouble vexation, and even blackmail, to 
which they had to submit before the advance could be 
secured The Takiivi advances were in no sense a 

help to the ryot to dimmish the load of his indebtedness. * 
And yet there was the whole capital of the Government 
behind them, so that it cannot be the greater command of 
capital alone which differentiates the Agricultural Bank from 
the Co operative Credit Society Evidently, therefore it 
can only be the management that was at fault in the case of 
1 TakAvi and the want of capital in the new Co operative 
Banks The late Sir Elwin Palmer indeed, seems to have 
dectded (so long ago as 1904) that Co operati\e Banks in 
India are * all nonsense and that * an) one who knows 
the natives of the country’ knows they will never co-operate 
And jet caste is a fairly well-established co-operative society 
of a sort and a good many people who once knew the people 
of India perhaps as well as Sir Elwin would agree with 
Mr Dupernex that the Indian village itself has been from 
time immemorial a co-operative society in which very often 
the land is held in common, and the ryots are accus 
tomed to being jointly responsible for the revenue The 
affairs of the village are managed by the village council, 
and though the British Government have too often 
followed a policy of encouraging individualism, this ancient 
communism is still strong Upon this village system Mr 
Dupernex suggested that the Government should graft the 
Raiffeisen Banks of German) These banks it need hardly 
be explained, are close societies of villagers who pool their 
entire credit, and thereb) obtain cheap money from outside 
which they lend only to members at a slightly higher rate 
of interest than they pay As the loans are only made for 
reproductive purposes, and are amply safeguarded in a 
number of nays there is hardly ever out of the thousands 
of such banks m Europe a case of failure, and by these 
means the German peasant has been delivered out of the 
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hands of the money lender and turned into a thriving 
farmer * 

A great deal depends no doubt on how these new 
banks are managed, and how they are backed up finan 
cially but I hope we need not yet accept Mr Wachas 
judgment as final 

J B Pennington 

* See Truths about India, p 88 
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In the April number of the Asiatic Review we drew 
attention to a paper which was read a few weeks ago by 
Mr H Charles Woods before the Royal Geographical 
Society upon “ Communications m the Balkans. As a 
copy of the paper was not then m our hands those refer- 
ences were of necessity very bnef With the consent of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of Mr Woods we 
therefore require to make no apology for now reproducing 
some further extracts from the paper itself, which was 
published in the Geographical Journal ” for April last 
The author, who held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards for seven years and who served with that regiment 
m the South African W ar, has been a constant traveller in 
the >te&r East during the last ten or twelve years He 
has studied the political and military situations in 
Turkey Bulgaria, Serbia, Roum&ma, Montenegro and 
Greece. He has visited the Peninsula of Gallipoli, and 
has tramped the mountains of Albania and of Asia Minor 
His knowledge of Turkish, enabling hun to dispense with 
interpreters, means that he really gets to know the people 
Indeed, m the words of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society one is better qualified to deal 
with a subject which is intensely interesting to ail of us 
at this moment. I think he has spent there most of the 
present century— at any rate, there are few years since 1900 
when he has not been there Or, as Lord Bryce said 

M I cannot pretend to anything like Mr Woods* know- 
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ledge. We shall need all these data when we begin 
thinking upon what the future has in store for these 
regions where so many nationalities dwell intermingled, 
and so many rivalries and jealousies impede the restoration 
of a settled peace 

From the paper which fills about twenty fh e closely 
printed pages of the ‘ Geographical Journal, and which 
contains countless important details, we reproduce the 
following extracts 

The Balkan Peninsula is essential]) the meeting place of East with 
West Whilst after the wars of 1912 and 1913 the European 
dominions of the Sultan were reduced m size from 65,350 square 
miles to 10,882 square miles, so large a part of the whole Peninsula 
belonged to lurkey until comparatively recent times that almost the 
whole area still shows signs of Ottoman misrule This partly 
accounts for the extraordinary surprises by which the traveller is 
met m various parts of the Peninsula. In places the whole country 
appears to be perfectly European In others, the traveller passes 
for miles across bare country, the soil of which is of a brown-red 
colour — country which almost reminds one of the veldt of South 
Africa Again, as one wends his wav bv road or path through the 
Balkans and particularlv through lurkey one finds that places 
which from the map would appear to be centres of importance are 
made up of onlv a few houses located in the valley or half way up 
some forbidding hillside 

******* 

The Near East is therefore a land of contrasts. Although we have 
some of the monotonous scenery to which I have already referred, we 
also come upon the unexpected m the opposite direction For 
instance, the magnificent land locked Bocche di Cattaro is a gem of 
beaut) the like of which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
surpass in Europe Again there are places, such as Sofia or Sarajevo, 
where civilization has advanced b) leaps and bounds The capital 
of Bulgaria, in 1 878 little more than a collection of mud huts, is 
now a prosperous modern city Equall), whilst the \ustnaiw may 
out hare gnen political satisfaction to the blav population of Bosnia, 
they have undoubtedly made of its capital a city in which picturesque 
beauty is combined with modern comfort. Composed partly of 
modern and partly of Turkish houses, and nestled on both sides of 
the narrow valley of the river Miljatka, Sarajevo is a place in which 
East certainly meets West 
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Although Turkey now forms but a very small part of the Balkan 
Peninsula the question of the existing communications in the a hole 
area under di&cussion has been largely influenced by the attitude of 
the Ottoman Gov eminent For jears much of the politics of the 
Near ha. t has turned upon railroad questions, and therefore, whilst 
considerable parts of the Peninsula had Already passed out of Turkish 
hands before the construction of railwavs was practicable in such an 
area, jet up to the time of the Balkan wars the geographical distnbu 
tion of the European dominions of the Sultan was such as to give 
the Ottoman Government the deciding voice as to the construction 
of numerous lines leading through Turkey to the sea-coast The 
building of roads and railwavs would have earned with it economical 
as well as political advantages to the State, but their con 
struct ion a as opposed alike b\ Abdul Hanud and by tht \oung 
Turks This opposition was sometimes due to internal political 
reasons, and sometimes it resulted from the existence of mal schemes 
supported bv different Governments or bj concession hunters who 
were direct)* or indirect) * interested m them Again ns large 
numbers of railway in lurkev were built under a ki Ionic trie 
guarantee from the Government— a guarantee which assured the 
Com pan* m qut tion a fixed gross income ever* year — it is well 
known that the Turkish authorities agreed to what was often a most 
extravagant um but onlv when the line m quo tion was required 
for *ome ‘'trntcgical purpose or when it con traction was forced 
upon the Sublime Porte by -ome more than u nallv active diplomatic 
representative at Constantinople 


Bv far the most important railway in the Balkan 1 enmsula is that 
which connects Belgrade with Constantinople. It constitutes the 
Balkan section of the great trunk route from W est to Last Of its 
total length of 6o9 miles, 232 nult-s are m "seibia, 271 miles arc in 
Bulgaria, and the remaining 17b miles are still m the Ottoman 
Empire Jhe line which has no kdoim-tm guarantee was built 
during the period between 1^6*1 and 38H8 when it was opened to 
through traffic 

-*#*** • * 

Second only in significance to this line and perhaps even destined 
now *0 plav a more important Tolc j * the railway which connects 
Nish with Salonika The length of the line is 278 miles. Following 
the valleys of the \ ardor and the Morava this Ime takes the great 
high road from north to south across the Balkan Peninsula. If 
seriously improved or rebuilt, and if better harbour facilities were 
available at Salonika, this line would constitute the shortest and the 
most direct route from Eurojie lo Egypt India, and the Far Last 
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There remains one other railway of very considerable importance 
It leaves the mam Belgrade Constantinople route at Kuleli Burgas, a 
junction situated on the nght bank of the river Maritsa, and lying at 
a distance of about eighteen miles to the south of Adnanople. This 
line forms the connecting link between the Constantinople Adnanople 
Railway and Salonika. 

*■»«**** 

After discussing numerous branch lines of Serbia and 
Bulgaria Mr Woods proceeds 

In Turkish Thrace the means of communication are still extremely 
indifferent, and this not only because of the lack of railways, but also 
on account of the bad state of repair in which Turkish roads are 
always maintained Whilst the construction of several railways has 
been under discussion for years the onlv one actually built is that 
which !ea\es the mam route at Alapu, and which runs in a northerly 
direction to Kirk Kilissa With a length of about thirty two miles 
this line was a\ailable for traffic about the time of the outbreak of 
the brat Balkan war It is important because it facilitates the 
means of communication between lurkey and South Eastern Bulgaria 
by shortening the distance to l>e covered by road 

W ith regard to the roads if we ignore a]] minor routes, there are 
at least throe which lead from railways in a northerly or north 
easterly direction The first unites \dnanople in Turkey with 
Tambol m Bulgaria. The second runs in a northerly direction from 
Kirk Kilissa towards the frontier Both these were used by the 
Bulgarians in their advance during the first Balkan war There is 
also a road from nuir Chorlu to Midia on the Black Sea 

On the south there an. sex oral roads connecting the coast of the 
Ssa of Marmora with the railway from Constantinople to Adnanople. 
Without distqxung those located in the more or less immediate neigh 
bourhood of the Ottoman capital we have four 6o-called thorough 
fare which are worthy of mention The first two connect Rodosto 
respectively with Mur&dh and Baba Eski Their importance is that 
they enable troops landed from Asia Minor at Rodosto to be 
marched into the interior and tow aids Adnanople The third runs 
from Rodosto bj way of Malgara to Keshan where it meets the mam 
route by which land communication is maintained between Uzun 
Keupn on the railway and the Peninsula of Gallipoli This last 
named road, which was practically rebuilt a few years ago is 
certainly passable for all arms. Even before its completion about 
the year 1910 it wws feasible for vehicles to travel by it without any 
danger of being stuck in the mud, and without any serious mean 
vemence to their occupants The length of this road is about 
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seventy five miles, and it poses through Keshan, over the Karo Dagh 
Hills, and thence by Kavak and Bulair to the town of Gallipoli 

« * « * # f * 

Towards the end of his paper and after entering into a 
detailed discussion upon the lines of advance from the 
Adriatic into the interior by way of Montenegro and 
Albania, Mr Woods goes on to describe the more prin- 
cipal routes by which it is possible to advance into the 
heart of Bulgaria from the south and the south-west 

The first or most easterly of these routes is that which connects 
Gumuljma on the Dede Agach line with Haskovo in Old Bulgaria. 
The greater part of the road, which now lies wholly m Bulgaria, was 
constructed by the lurks for military purposes during the closing 
yean of the reign of Abdul Hamid After the Balkan wars it was 
greatly improved by the Bulgarians who foresaw its enormous import 
anoe as a means of communication with the coast should they not 
have secured possession of the whole of the railway between Adrift- 
nople and Dede Agach Always well engineered and laid out, this 
rood is certainly now practicable for motor traffic, for before the entry 
of Bulgaria into the war it m easy to make the whole journey in a 
day, and by the use of motor cars for hire in Haskovo or even in a 
motor diligence which i believe maintained a daily service 

• *•••** 

If we ignore the road which leads into but not right across the 
Rhodopes from Drama, and which runs up the Mesta \ allev the next 
route by which it is possible to advance right mto the interior 1 * that 
which take* the valley af the Struma, and therefore hugs the banks of 
the nrer of that name. This line constitutes the natural outlet for 
Bulgaria towards the ASgean and particularly by way of the port of 
XacaiJa. It w for this reason that the Goicmrocnt of Sofia was 
particularly anxious to obtain possession of that port and to secure a 
frontier which gave to Bulgaria the whole Struma \ alley 
A good and thoroughly passable Struma Valley road, about 110 
miles in length, connects Deroirfaisar on tbeNrionika Dede Agach rail- 
way with Radomir a town on the Bulg&n&n line from Sofia to Kyusten 
dll About fifteen miles of this road are in Greek, whilst the remainder 
are in Bulgarian, territory Branching at Dupmtsa another runs to 
Sofia by way of gamakov During the period which intervened 
between the two Balkan wars this route was followed by postal motor 
diligences, and in peace tune it is the one chosen by those possessed of 
motor can who desire to travel rapidly from Salonika to Sofia without 
the inconvenience of a long railway journey by way of Nub. 

#**#**# 
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As the mean* of oommtmic&tion between the valleys of the Vardar 
and of the Stroma are bad* the only route into Bulgaria which Is 
worthy of consideration here is that which connects Kumanovo on 
the Uskub-Nish railway with Gyuveshevo, the Bulgarian frontier 
terminus. The road, about forty-six miles m length, is certainly 
passable for wheeled traffic, and it m probable that erenow it hap been 
rendered practicable for motors After leaving Kumanovo it runs 
across an uninteresting tract of country, where many of the mountains 
or hills greatly resemble enormous detached sugar top kopjes Much 
of the arable land produces tobacco, whilst the remainder is devoted 
to the cultivation of maize The area is sparsely populated, prm 
ci pally by Bulgarians and the name of an occasional ullage even 
betravs that its inhabitants are Pomaks (Moslem Bulgarians) who are 
numerous in certain districts of the Rhodope Balkans 

******* 

We devoutly wish that Mr Woods s admirable lecture 
had been delivered a year or more ago Ihere was much 
in it that elucidated in a manner we ha\e not met else- 
where, the intricate problems of Balkan politics with 
which the question of communications is so intimately 
bound up In some respects it is a monumental study 
for whereas the ethnical and political conditions of a 
country or countries are subject to the changes imposed 
by the slow decree of time or the more rapid whims of 
fortune, the general geographical features remain for all 
time and are the same for General Sarrail as they were for 
a Br&gidas or a Cornelius Sulla. 
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ASIA S HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE* 

Upon the occasion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare 
Dr Gotlancz (Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Committee) has very fittingly edited A 
Book of Homage to Shakespeare which on May 1 was 
presented to the Lord May or at the Mansion House 

We are delighted 10 note that he has included several 
striking appreciations from Asiatic men of letters India 
is represented b\ Ananda Coomaraswamy , the great 
authority on Indian Art Sir Rabindranath Tigore the 
Nobel Laureate Mohammed Igval of Lahore Sardar 
Jogundra Singh the novelist From Burma we have 
S Z Aung the Buddhist scholar and Maung Tin editor 
of Khudaaha Patha F rom Arabia His Excellency 
Mohammed Hafiz Ibrahim from japan Yuzo Tsubonchi 
the translator of Shakespeare and Gonnoskd Xomaj the 
war correspondent and poet Chinese homage is paid by 
Liu Po Tuan the poet Ahmad Khan represents the hnd 
of Omar Armenia s tribute comes from the pen of K H 
Fundukhan and Mis* Zabelle C Boyajian whose poem was 
quoted by the Fditor at the meeting The following are 
a feu short extracts 

IxniA 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

At this moment after the end of centuries, the 
palm groves by the Indian Sea raise their tremulous 
branches to the sky murmuring your praise. 

* \ Book of Homage to Shakespeare. Edited by Israel GoHadcz, 

LittD , F B A. Oxford t Diversity Press, ait net 1916 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy 

In honouring the genius of Shakespeare, we do not 
merely offer homage to the memory of an individual but 
are witnesses to the intellectual fraternity of mankind 

Burma 

Maung Tin 

In spite of his vigorous appreciation of the world, 
Shakespeare shakes hands with Buddha in his utter 
renunciation of the world 


Liu Po Tuan 


China 


The people of five continents look up to this high peak 1 


Persia 

Ahmad Khan. 

The spirit of Omar would not wish to be absent from 
the book of homage to the great master poet of England — 
the glory of the modern world 


Armenia 

Zabelle C Poyajian 

What token shall my poor Armenia bring ? 

No golden diadem her brow adorns 

A 11 jewelled with her tears and glistening 

She lays upon thy shrine her crown of thorns 

Arabia 

Mohammed Hafiz Ibrahim 

Say to the men of the Thames when the gathering in 
Shakespeare s honour is listening to prose and verse 
‘ However great your pride m your mighty fleet your pride 
in the unique bard is yet greater 


Japan 

Gonnoskt? Komai 

Magical, myriad minded 
Thy mighty pen 
Hath conquered all men, 
Even to the remotest bounds 
Of our wide earth 1 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT E\ ENTS OF THE DAY AT 
HOME BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

With Sir Thomas Holdich as lecturer at the Royal Geographical Society 
on Apnl 3, and Boundary Making as his subject, it goes without saying 
that he gave interesting information with regard to the Indian frontier 
As befitted the audience he addressed h s paper was concerned principally 
with the geographical problems of the subject, and he showed how the 
loose wording or want of familiarity with actual fact, on the j»art of the 
politicians who made the treaties, gives senous trouble sometimes to those 
who have to cany out the work of demarcation A boundary bar " he 
said, ** is but an artificial impress upon the surface of the land, as much 
as a road or a railway and, like the road or the railway it must adapt 
itself to the topographical conditions of the country it traverses If it 
does not, it is likely to be no barrier at all Boundaries have lieen 
twisted out of every conceivable natural feature, with more or less success ” 
Illustrating the difficulties created through ignorance and the absence of 
maps and consequent resort to the worst of all possible expedients the 
straight line. Sir Thomas mentioned a case in Africa in which a meridian 
line was selected The result was an awkward international complication 
as soon as it was discovered that a wide tract of valuable land had been 
erroneously assigned to England which bad subsequently to be transferred 
to Belgium The dangerous antagonism which arose between the two 
great South American republics of the Argentine and Chili with regard 
to the partitioning of Patagonia was largely due to inaccurate and assumed 
geography \\ ar seemed to be the only possible termination of the dispute 
and many millions of money were spent in ships and armament but 
fortunately stem good sense prevailed, and the British arbitration, crowned 
by the Kmg s award was accepted with gratitude and relief Sir Thomas 
also told how in connection with the boundary between Russia and 
Afghanistan in Mr Gladstone a time, the Russian and British Commissions 
spent weeks of diligent searching for the post of Khwaja Salar, at a 
boundary objective on the banks of the Oxus , but the post had been 
washed m by the river sod swallowed whole many years before the Com 
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missions met A« an instance of loose phraseology, the words 1 the foot 
of the hills caused senous disagreement in the demarcation of the 
boundary between Afghanistan and certain tribal territories deemed 
independent and beyond interference from the Kabul Government. The 
meaning was eventually taken to be the actual nullah bed In another 
case the words “ in an easterly direction to a junction with the Chinese 
frontier in the boundary between Afghanistan and Russia in the Pamirs, 
led to disagreement between the Russian and British camps and it looked 
as though winter would have to be spent in those altitudes. Fortunately 
the weakness of geographical expression was recognized, and dearer 
instruction a were received just in tune for the British Commission to 
escape over the passes deep m snow and shrouded with menacing mists, 
back to sunny India. The selection of an impossible geographical feature 
to carry the boundary is another difficulty in delimitation Sir Thomas 
instanced this m the demarcation of that part of the Indian frontier which 
separates Chitral and Kashmir interests from Afghanistan The agree- 
ment defined the boundary as running parallel to the Chitral nver at an 
even distance of four miles from the bank. The result was that it fell 
on the spurs of a flanking range about half way between the summit and 
the foot, festooning Itself from spur to spur cutting across mountain 
torrents, dividing water rights in inaccessible valleys, and making a 
continuous ascent and descent over some of the wildest, ruggedest and 
most inaccessible parts of the Indian frontier Fortunately it was possible 
to suggest an alternative without much loss of time and there was no great 
difficulty in effecting an alteration in the text of the agreement As a 
contrast and to show the advance in geographical knowledge. Sir Thomas 
gave details of the negotiations for the Canadian boundary from the Bay 
of Fundy to Juan di Fuca, which commenced late in the eighteenth 
century and lasted into the twentieth 


Call Alexandretta of the future one of tbe greatest perhaps the very 
greatest seaport on tbe Mediterranean and you wilt not have overestimated 
us possibilities 

This was the emphatic statement of Mr W J Childs, m his lecture on 

Asia Minor and the War given before tbe Central Asian Society on 
April 12 Mr Childs has tramped more than 1 500 miles in Asia Minor 
especially in the districts of North Anatolia and the country round the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, which he described as the real vitals of Asia 
Minor He pointed out that Alexandretta was proposed, a generation 
ago as the western end of a British railway to India, and said that we 
may look forward now to seeing that railway constructed sooner or later 
We may be able to travel by rail from Channg Cross to Calcutta, and 
Cairo and Capetown Whenever that comes about the route will be past 
the head of the Gulf of Alexandretta The Gulf will have as much to do 
with railway communication between London and Africa as between London 
and India He laid stress on the fact that the Power which holds the Gulf 
and Port of Alexandretta will control railway communication between Europe, 
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India, and Africa, and largely Pereia and that there » no spot of equal im- 
portance in all Asiatic Turkey Further Mr Childs said that this trial part 
of Turkey in Asia may be called the centre of the whole German scheme 
in Asiatic Turkey For a distance of fifty miles the Bagdad railway is never 
more than twenty five miles from the sea, and here was to have been a great 
German port the Mediterranean port, in fact, of the Bagdad Railway To 
understand the importance of the port, it was necessary to consider the 
agricultural possibilities of the Cilician plain, the mineral nches of the 
districts — the mines now worked in the Taurus are said to produce more 
silver than any in Europe — and other developments. Looking far ahead 
Germany realized what was to be done in the Gulf of Aleiandretta, and 
determined to make it the centre of the future economic development of 
Asiatic Turkey It was to be the Hamburg and Trieste of Turkey-in 
Asia. The Bagdad Railway was the first step in the process— a military 
railway at this stage to make the rest possible — a great trade between 
Alesandretta and Trieste and Frame for the Austrian partner in the 
scheme and between Alesandretta and the North Sea ports a still greater 
trade for the German partner The town itself said Mr Childs is called 
unhealthy a place of mosquitoes and malaria owing to marshes between 
it and the mountains, but Ibrahim Pasha at the time of the Egyptian 
occupation of Northern Syria, made it bts chief port, cut a canal drained 
the swamps with the result that mosquitoes and malaria disappeared 
The canal has not been maintained and fever has returned but there » 
no reason why the town should not be made healthy again it has a good 
situation and an abundance of exce lent water from the mountains. The 
poss bilitics of a harbour are also good all that is needed is to construct 
a snug harbour within the Gulf a breakwater would present no difficulty 
in construction it would not have to resist a great weight of wave 
shingle and concrete are to be had m abundance and there is deep water 
close inshore. The town is now the terminus of the short branch of the 
lioe which comes from the Bagdad Railway at the head of the ( ulf In 
time to come, said a German official to Mr Childs no doubt we shall 
take the railway under the Bellas Pass to Aleppo Mr Childs summed 
up bis lecture thus 

If at the present time the Golf of Aiexandretta is the roost vital point 
in the Turkish Empire outside the capital, not less but more so will it be 
m any conceivable order of things which may follow the present war Its 
importance will increase with every year \ ou cannot well over estimate 
what that importance will become if you consider the commercial and 
other developments likely to take place in (he future between the Egean 
and the Persian ( ulL V ou may be glad that Cyprus, covering this great 
position, remains a British possession 


The paper on "Scientific Agriculture in India by Mr James 
Ma c K erm a , formerly Deputy Commissioner Myaungmya, Burma now 
d esignate d Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, was read for 
him before the Society of Ait* (Indian Section), on April 27* by Sir 
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St eye mg Edgerley, and additional interest was given to the gathering by 
the presence of the chairman Sir Robert Cariyle who for more than seven 
years has been in close touch with agriculture in India and who retired 
last year from the Council of the Governor General Mr MacKenna gave 

some account of the growth of interest m and provision for scientific 
agriculture in this country and showed how it was reflected in India In 
the Budget of Lord Curzon 8 Government 1905 1906 the importance of 
improvement m agriculture m India was recognized and an annual pro- 
vision of twenty lakhs of rupees granted — afterwards raised to twenty four 
lakhs. The story was told of the establishment of the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, and the lantern slides of the Institute were followed 
by others of Agricultural Institutes now to be found in several parts of 
India In most provinces wrote Mr MacKenna, there is now a 
Director of Agriculture as adviser to the local Government under him 
Deputy Directors each in charge of a circle are posted at different 
centres, and, aided by a staff of Indian assistants control the expen 
mental, demonstration and seed farms fbe crying need for India is 
good seed the best seed and plenty of it but the professional seedsman 
is as yet practically unknown The department has introduced improve 
ment by selection of existing vaneties new crops and methods and 
hybridization The mention of Pusa brought into prominence the work 
of Mr and Mrs Howard Imperial Economic Botanists and the wonders 
they have achieved with wheat tobacco and (to a less extent) with 
cotton by the application of Mendehan methods The work is slow and 
infinite patience is required but a modest estimate put the area under 
Pusa wheats in a few years at 5 000 000 acres, which would mean an 
increase in the value of one crop on'y of £5 000 000 Mr MacKenna 
gave particulars of what is being done for rice jute indigo sugar-cane 
and pointed out that as the staff of botanists increases, and more imme- 
diate problems of improvement by selection are solved work on Mendelian 
lines will bulk larger and larger in the scientific work of the agricultural 
departments of India. On a conservative estimate, he added we 
claim that the annual increase to the value of the agricultural products of 
India as a result of the labours of the agricultural departments is already 
over two and a quarter million pounds sterling and I think it will be 
admitted that the policy of agricultural development which established the 
Pusa College and secured the scientific study of agricultural problems 
peculiarly Indian has been fully justified. A final word was about agn 
cultural co-operative societies which mane it possible to take improve 
ment s to groups of cultivators bound together by common interest, instead 
of to isolated individuals working only for themselves. In the har 
raonious union of these two great movements — scientific agriculture and 
co-operation — lies' {be economic future of India. Sir Robert Canyle gave 
interesting particulars about nee, wheat aud cotton but said that although 
the areas under these crops were large the yield per acre was meagre and 
the application of science imperative The improvement of agriculture he 
declared to be the greatest problem of India to-day Sir Robert strongly 
supported the lecturer 1 statements with regard to co-operation, and paid 
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tribute to Lord Correa?* interest m, and action for, agriculture and co* 
operation. Mr A. Yunif All urged that the co-operative rate (9-1* per 
cent.) was still high for ryots, and that the co-operative ideals should go 
beyond the borrowing of money Improved agricultural education, he 
insisted, was the cm* of the matte Other speakers were Sir Andrew 
Fraser Sir Frederick Fryer, Sir Evan James, and Sir David Hamilton. 


At the annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, at 
the Caxton Hall, on May 2 at which the President, Sir Herbert Roberts, 
Bart, m p , took the chair it was reported that there were many indications 
of advancing public opinion in India in favour of temperance reform 
largely attributable, it was considered to the example of personal abstw* 
ence set by His Majesty the King Emperor The report also showed for 
dm first time for some years, an actual diminution of liquor consumption 
m most of the province* in India A resolution was passed unanimously 
at the meeting urging that the Advisory Excise Committees should Contain 
a larger representation of non-official opinion and be endowed with more 
effective power of control and restriction and that there should be estab 
hsbed in the provincial capitals Licensing Boards, as in Calcutta vested 
with full and final authority to determine the number and location of all 
licensed premises within their areas. Sir Herbert Roberts regarded the 
Advisory Committees as a movement ui the right direction for local veto 
Another important matter dealt with m the fora of a resolution was the 
drug habit in India. Mr A Yusuf All said that ten years ago cocaine 
was almost unknown in India now it has spread from the bazaars in the 
towns to the country and whole areas are infected by it Cocaine, he 
maintained was the wont drug ever invented by the malign ingenuity of 
man He spake also of the deplorable effects of hemp drugs and opium 
and urged the necessity for giving the habit its death blow He thought 
the Advisory Committees would mtke greater headway if Government 
would remove the limitation of the minimum number of liquor shops 
and the regulations should also apply to drag shops Other speakers 
were the Rev Canon Masterman, Mr Chancellor u p Alderman Joseph 
Malms, Dr Hooper and Sir Krishna Gupta. 


** Writers cm the East were entertained at the Lyceum Club on April 
10, Mis* G E Mitton who presided gave interesting information about 
her recent visit to Ceylon Sir Edwin Pears, speaking on Turkey, declared 
that if a poll were now taken nroe-ten ths of the Turks would vote for the 
extermination of the Germans The Kaiser poses as the friend of Islam 
but endeavours to suppress the religion in Hast Africa by the extension of 
pig-keeping Sir kdwm s stones of the Turkish Censor in peace time 
were amusing. He refused to allow the Lord s Prayer to appear in a 
Turkish translation of the Bible, stumbling over the words, ** Thy Kingdom 
come.* “ There can be no attempt on the rights of the Sultan, he 
declared He censored 1 Will you meet me at the river in a collection 
of hymns for children as * tbe nver*of course, meant the Mantra, which 
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•epuates Turkey from Bulgaria. Mm Delane Stebbing spoke on Cyprus, 
and praised its forest-clad slopes as a health resort many wounded men 
from Gallipoli had recuperated there. She thought disabled soldiers might 
be settled on the island and become fruit growers for Egypt and Britain 
She emphasized the importance of the position of the island commanding 
Alexandretta Sir George Scott, speaking of writers on the East said that 
the people who pnde themselves on ** having been twenty years in the 
country and speaking the language of the people ” often produce ponderous 
books which few readers understand, and satirized the cold weather visitors 
who wnte books by quoting Lord Rosebery s answer to a request that he 
would make a speech just after his arrival at Bombay I have been long 
enough in the country to wnte a book but not to make a speech F 


The Union of East and West gave a dramatic reading of The Little 
Clay Cart at the Grafton Galleries on April 4 The play is supposed to 
have been written by King Sudraka in ioobc and is stated by Professor 
H \\ ilson to be of great interest in the literary and national history of the 
Hindus Miss \ictona Drummond was particularly successful as the 
heroine Miss Margaret Mitchell took other female characters and Mr 
Patrick Kirwan several male characters with insight and power Mr 
Arthur Bourchier presided and said that he had never been so impressed 
by a play as when he saw Savitn given by the Union last year He 
welcomed the work the Union was doing in bringing East and West into 
closer touch through drama and art and wished it still greater success. 
Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence expressed warm interest and the wish that the 
work of the Union may extend and prosper 


Miss Zinaida Vengerowas lecture on Dostoievsky and his Message to 
the World given to the London East and West Society at 21 Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington on April 29 not only aroused keen interest but 
impressed the audience with the striking personality and remarkable 
genius of the Russian writer Miss Vengerowa pointed out that to Indians 
Russia is the land of the unknown to Russians India is the land of 
mystery but she said that there was community of spmt between the 
great Russian writer who has expressed to the fullest and deepest Russia s 
message to the world and the great Indian writer who has revealed India 
to the West both saw all life as the manifestation of spirit Dostoievsky 
felt the mystic harmony of life and death Tagore wrote 'Because I 
love this life I shall love death as well Russia s message to the world is 
endurance. Dostoievsky did not revolt against it he regarded it as part 
of Russia s spiritual destiny redemption through suffering He gave 
forth the message in bis personal experience and his books. Miss Vcn 
gerova drew an impressive contrast between Tolstoi, the spoilt child of 
fortune, and Dostoievsky to whom in addition to suffering and exile, the 
well-soaped rope in a public square in Petrograd was not denied yet 
Tolstoi longed for personal suffering, and grieved because he was not able 
to sacrifice enough , Dostoievsky endured, and was full of love and pity 
vftr viti a 1 
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for suffering humanity Hi* novel* cannot be understood unless it u 
understood that their foundation is the question of suffering humanity la 
addition to giving the pntxnpal feet* of Dostoievsky s life and an illuminat 
tag character sketch Miss Vengerowa outlined with power and insight 
his most important novels. Dr James Muirhead, London Cones* 
pondent of the American Nation, who presided, expressed the enthusiastic 
appreciation of the audience and their thanks to Miss Vengerowa for heT 
most enlightening lecture. A A. S 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK OF THE “ RUSSIA SOCIETY ** 

It is not often that a newly formed Society can show such a record of 
useful work as that shown b; the report (covering only eleven months) of 
the first annual general meeting of the Russia Society which was held at 
Speaker * House on March 24. The President of the Society (the Speaker 
of the House of Commons) was fully justified in describing u as very 
satisfactory ** The Society has rendered excellent service by numerous 
small ads done daily and continuously in creating a congenial atmos- 
phere of Anglo Russian friendship. The recent suggestion that the 
Russian Easter which fell this year on the same day as the Fngbsh 
Easter should be marked in the English Churches by the use of 
Russian hymns, etc. was acted upon by upwards of 1,000 clergymen 
throughout the British Islet The Society is responsible for the teaching 
of Russian to more that a 000 people, and more than too 000 people 
have attended the lectures that have been given by the Society its 
members, and others at its instance. It has helped in the formation of 
local Societies with similar aims m Scotland and m other parts of the 
United kingdom It has given useful information about Russia and 
England to maay thousands of inquirers, and has collected and supplied 
material to authors, writers and lecturers not only in England but 
also m Russia. Thus what it baa wished to say has been said 10 a 
number of books and numerous articles by different writers in their own 
way which has lent variety and attractiveness to the propaganda of the 
Russia Society Not the least remarkable feature of the activities of the 
Society ts that the whole of the expenses for the eleven months according 
to the audited balance sheet, ts the small sum of ^332 It is not 
astonishing therefore that, w spue of opposition from unexpected 
quarters, the Society has created for itself a position of influence in the 
public hfe of the country AS real well wishers of Anglo Russian friendship 
will wish the continued success of this really live and useful institution 


The School of Slavonic Studies at King's College (Loudon University^ 
inaugurated last autumn has arranged for two public lectures on June 7 
and 14. The first will be on ‘The New Spirit in Russia, H by Professor 
Paul Vmogradofl; IB A. of Oxford, and the second on M Panslavism,* by 
Dr R. W Setoo-Watson In view of the importance of increased know 
ledge of Spain and the Spanish-speaking countries a summer evening 
school has just started, and a course of public lectures on Spam Argentina, 
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Chile ftnd Central America will be given in May and Jane. 44 Cervantes, 
to whom, as to Shakespeare, world wide honours are paid, will be the subject 
of a public lecture by Professor J Fitsraaunce Kelly on May 17 when 
the Spanish Ambassador will preside All these public lectures are free, 
but it is advisable to apply at King's College, Strand, for cards of 
admission in view of their popularity 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival which has attracted many Indian 
students and residents in London has been that given at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, usually known to Londoners as * The Old Vic, close to Waterloo 
Station and within a mile of the site of the Globe Theatre where Shake 
speare played in his own plays. The Old Vic has had a chequered 
history as a place of amusement It began a hundred jears ago with the 
best of intentions, but even Queen Victoria s presence and patronage — 
hence its name — did not enable it to live up to them and by the time a 
courageous woman, Miss Emma Cons, seeing the need of clean and good 
amusement for tnose who could only afford a few pence for a seat, 
grappled with the situation in 1880 the Old Vic had no character to lose. 
With the help of philanthropic friends she transformed it mto a Peoples 
Opera and Concert House, with admission from 2d to as. It has remained 
for Miss Cons s equally courageous niece, Miss Lilian Bayiis to add drama 
to opera, and from last September to May 5 Shakespeare s plays have 
been given five times a week as well as such classical dramas as She 
Stoops to Conquer School for Scandal and The Rivals Miss 
Bayhs was given a good send-off in her Shakespearean enterprise by 
Matheson Lang and h is wife Hutm Britten and most welcome and invaluable 
help throughout the season by Mr Ben Greet who has devoted himself to 
the production of the plays all for love and nothing for reward The 
Tercentenary Festival at the Old \ ic has beeD worthy of the high aims of 
this admirable and national work A fortnight s celebration — twenty-one pet 
formances including 4 Hamlet in its entirety and Henry V in the Eliza 
bethan manner — has attracted large audiences from both sides of the nver 
amongst whom have been hundreds of L C C school children The children 
have been present at many performances during the winter and the 
I„C C has counted attendance at the Old Vic as attendance at school 
Part of the Festival was to present prizes to the girls and boys whose 
essays on the plays won the prizes offered by the Old Vic and many 
friends Ellen Terry Mary Anderson and Henry Amley took part in the 
Festival Ellen Terry volunteered to appear a second time because she 
was so pleased with the Old Vic audience and has promised to pay another 
visit in September when it is hoped that the People s Theatre will reopen on 
the hundredth anniversary of the laying of the foundation stone of the 
theatre The enthusiasm was indescribable when two performances, As 
You Like It brought the Festival to a close The Old Vic Repertory 
Company fully deserve the ovation given, and the nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Bayhs and Mr Ben Greet 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


His Majesty the King- Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to sanction the grant of a salute of eleven guns 
and the rank and status of a First Class Chief of the 
Bombay Presidency for life to His Highness Aga Sultan 
Sir Mahomed Shah Aga Khan gcsi gcie 


Gold Stavdard Reser\e 

Statement showing the form in which the balance of the 
Reserve was held on April 30 1916 

In India — ^ ^ 

Gold 340,060 

Temporary loan to Treasury balances, 

India 4 000 000 

— — — - 4 340 060 

In England — 

Cash placed by the Secretary of State 

for India in Council at short notice 5 841 333 
British and Colonial Government 
bccunUes (value as on March 31 
1916) 16,318 692 

23060025 

s6 300,085 

WALTER BADOCK 

India Office Actountant Crtnoral 

May ix 1916 
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INDIAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE THE 
LESSONS OF THE WAR 

B\ Sir Roier Lethbridge kcie 

The exceedingly \aluable ‘ Imperial and Foreign Trade 
Supplements which the Times now publishes every month, 
were st irted in April with a telling message from the Right 
Hon W H Hughes the eloquent and courageous Labour 
Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, which concludes 
with these words 

The organization of our Empire trade is one of 
the Mtal duties before us It is a necessity in the 
defence and security of our race The hour has come 
and we look for action 

Whilst the relations between the various States of the 
British Empire will be profoundly modified in almost every 
respect by the events and the lessons of the Great War, it 
cannot be doubted that the change will be especially marked 
in regard to their mutual fiscal arrangements It is now 
agreed among us all without difference of race creed, or 
party that the Empire must be as far as possible self 
contained and self supporting that never again shall 
Germany be permitted to control our key industries some 
of which are vital to our national existence 

Mr Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, has 
officially declared that if, after the war, we are successfully 
VOL. IX a 
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to defend our industries and commerce from the dumping 
the " peaceful penetration, and the other artful devices of 
Germany we must lay out our plans for doing so at once 
and not wait unprepared for the deluge that will inevitably 
come after the declaration of peace 
And in the same debate, the President made the follow- 
ing memorable declaration 

* One bon gentleman m the course of this debate 
drew attention to the fact that there were some 
industries which were almost entirely in German hands 
before the war broke out E\ery one of these 

articles glass chemicals dyes electrical apparatus 
and 1 could name about a dozen others were indus 
tnes of vast importance not only to us as a great com 
mercial country but as a fighting country \\ ithout 
these glass articles without some of the porcelain 
articles which are essential for electrical construction 
without the best type of magneto without some of the 
best of our chemicals and without a great range of 
dyes which used to be manufactured in Germany we 
were placed at a great disadvantage Nc\er again 
should that happen This is more than a mere matter 
of competing with Germany It ought to be part of 
our national organization There should be no essen- 
tial article, either for the arts of peace or for the arts 
of war upon which we cannot within the Empire lay 
our hands 

Mr Runciman s vigorous denunciation of German peace 
ful penetration has been echoed by the other Liberal 
members of the Cabinet For instance in the House of 
Lords on March 1 1 Lord Crewe said 

W hat was it Germany had done on the commercial 
side to cause a great many people, both m France and 
this country to determine that she should not have the 
power to continue m the same line of action in the 
years to come > She bad combined commercial expan 
sion with political intrigue with an audacity and with 
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a success which, so far as he knew had no parallel 
in the past ' 

And the Times , commenting on Mr Hughes s great 
speeches, wrote 

The immediate point is that British people all over 
the world like their Allies in Europe have realized 
that German trade was a weapon forged against them, 
and that the same weapon will be at their throats again 
unless they make its use impossible W hen all are 
agreed about the end, the means are not difficult to 
de\ ise The first thing necessary is that we and the 
Dominion peoples should develop the habit of doing 
things together 

It is satisfactory to observe that Mr Runcimans never 
again, with regard to the control ol our most important in 
dustnes that had been usurped by Germany before the war — 
n India we had permitted her to obtain a practical monopoly 
of our woifnmite or tungsten and the g eater share of our 
manganese ore and of our raw hides and skins, and our 
raw cotton, all essential raw materials for the production of 
munitions and war equipment — has been repeated with 
approv il not only by the solid Unionist party not only by 
lUour oversea Dominions not only by the public op non of 
India but dso by such tvpical and sincere Free Traders as 
Mr Mckenn Lord Cromer the editor ot the Spectator , 
Mr Harold Cox, Mr Hodge Sir Leo Chio/za Mone> Sir 
A Markhun and indeed the whole intellectual side of the 
Liber tl part} And Lord Cromer in a letter to the 
spectator of February 19 specially mentions India — on 
whose economics he is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties — as bound to recave Preference for her products 
among the other States of the Empire to the exclusion of 
German control while Lord Hardmge and Sir Harcourt 
Butler have promptly given practical effect to the suggestion 
by commandeering the sources of the German supply of 
tungsten 

It has been vainly asserted in the Times by that eminent 
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French statistician M Yves Guyot — who is probably the 
last sunning advocate of Free Trade m France — that 
the war has proved to us once more that a nation cannot 
be self supporting > u was the Utopia which the German 
Empire sought to realize according to List s formula, yet 
the latter was willing to admit that it would be impossible 
to grow cotton on the banks of the Spree That may be 
true enough of German) or of France or even of the 
United Kingdom if we stood alone in the world But it is 
absurdly untrue of the British Empire when we include 
India Canada Australia New Zealand and South Africa 
Alike in food in raw materials and in manufactured pro 
ducts the Empire at the present moment is far more than 
self supporting The various States of tht Lmpire 
blessed with ever) range of climate, from the Arctic regions 
of Northern Canada to the tropical and sub tropical dis 
tricts of I ndia and Ce> Ion can richly supply lvit) possible 
need of themselves and each other and still have an ample 
margin of production for foreign trade 

In a remarkable interview that was granted to a repre- 
sentative of the Press by Sir John Hcwett one of the 
most distinguished of retired Indian proconsuls the ex 
Lie Jtenant Governor of the Lmtcd Provinces declared 
bluntly that a little of Mr Hughes in India would do an 
immense amount of good It cannot be doubted that the 
clear and resolute notes of Mr Hughes s speeches have 
resounded as a patriotic trumpet call throughout the British 
Lmpire and his arguments for an Imperial trade pohej 
apf i) even more forcibly to Indn than elsewhere 

I or inasmuch as up to now the fiscal systems of the 
United Kingdom and India have been based on what 
are knjwn as Free Trade principles there is no reason 
in the world why at any rate those two States should not 
unite in mutual Free Trade (subject to certain revenue con 
siderations) while joining the Dominions in a system of 
close Imperial Preference giving to our Allies and to 
friendly neutral States a favourable tariff, and treating our 
enemies and unfriendly neutrals exactly as they treat us. 
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That India may expect some such change in her fiscal 
policy to accord more closely with her wishes as expressed 
by the non official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council can be gathered from the words of Sir W Meyer 
when replying to Sir Ibrahim Rahtmtullas amendment 
on this years Budget The Indtan Finance Minister 
on March 1 last when speaking on that amendment, 
explained that the Government of India had been disposed 
to deal with the question of the excise and import duties 
on cotton goods but that 

His Majesty s Government he said feel that 
the fiscal relationship of all parts of the Fmpire as 
between one another and the rest of the world must 
be reconsidered after the war and they desire to leave 
the question raised by the cotton duties to be con 
sidered then m connection with the general fiscal policy 
which may be thought best for the Empire 

On this very satisfactory assurance Sir Ibrahim, with 
the full concurrence of all the Indian members of tbe 
Council both official and non-official withdrew his 
amendment And at the close of the debate the Viceroy 
with that fine sense of honourable dealing that has marked 
His Excellency s rule emphasized the momentous words 
of Sir William Meyer He referred to them with 
enthusiasm, and added 

Now I wish to be very careful in not reading into 
this declaration in interpretation that would not be 
justified but I think. I am fully justified in saying that 
it contains an assurance that the matter will be re- 
considered after the war in connection with the 
general fiscal policy of the Empire ind that the best 
interests of India are being taken into account in 
postponing the decision about the cotton duties which 
after all form a fraction of the fiscal system built up 
in India We are all unanimous I think as to what 
the best interests of India tn connection with the 
cotton duties may be and we regard this declaration that 
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I and my Government have been authorized to make 
in the name of His Majesty’s Government as a far 
reaching pronouncement of statesmanship and full of 
hope and promise, implying, as it does the possibility, 
or I might even say probability of a broad recon 
sideration of the fiscal interests of India from a new 
angle of vision It seems to me to mark a new 
departure in that it places the future position of India 
much higher than would have been done by the simple 
acceptance of the proposals of the Government of 
India, and I think the Government and people may 
with this declaration before them await the future 
with patience and confidence 

It is a matter of common knowledge that immense stocks 
of manufactured goods are being accumulated in Germanv 
by the aid of the Kaisers Government to be used after 
the declaration of peace in the capture of foreign trade — 
and especially the trade of the United Kingdom and India 
— bj dumping the proceeds of which will enable her to 
pay her debts and recover her economic position whether 
victorious or defeated in the war It is also known that 
Germany is actively preparing the way for a vastly extended 
Zollverem commencing with the commercial federation of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria 
and continuing with the admission to it on ver> favourable 
terms of such of the neutral Powers as can be bribed to 
join it It is well therefore that His Majesty s Govern 
ment recognizes that these cunning devices must be met 
and countered at once and at all costs 
Sir Algernon Pirth and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have impressed on the Government this un- 
doubted fact that in all parts of the Empire the establish 
ment of a new commercial industry is a matter of consider 
able difficulty and risk capital has to be provided and 
expert supervision as well as skilled and unskilled labour 
also machinery land buildings, and other plant. In India, 
it would be absolutely quixotic for any capitalist to embark 
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on such a costly undertaking* if he is to be liable (as he 
has always hitherto been liable) to see his business first 
undersold, and then bought out, by a foreign protected 
competitor 

The very least that the Indian Government can do in 
order to encourage Indian enterprise to step in to occupy 
the immense field of industry that is just now offered by 
the knocking out of Germany and Austria Hungary, is to 
give an authoritative pledge that after the war measures 
will be taken if necessary, to insure that such enterprises 
shall not be crushed by the untaxed dumping of protected 
foreign goods 

India alone on its present production — or at least with 
that fair encouragement that would be afforded by a 
moderate preference — could supply both itself and the 
United Kingdom with all requirements in the following 
food stuffs and raw materials and perhaps others 

Wheat rice maize, sugar tea coffee cocoa, 
bananas, tobacco raw cotton raw jute raw hemp 
raw flax oil seeds and oil-cake raw hides and skins, 
lac indigo and vegetable dyes teak wood bamboo 
wood pulp, spices manganese ore tungsten monazite 
mica 

Before the war, these valuable raw materials were 
generally bought by Germans Austrians and Hungarians 
— about 50 per cent of the total export of raw hides and 
skins were taken for their leather industry — worked up in 
German factories, and then the finished products were 
dumped back on India or sent to England to undersell 
our factories When India is able to expand her industries 
in her own way, much of this vast wealth of raw material 
will be worked up in the country to supply her own needs 
with an immense margin for export to enrich Indians with 
the proceeds 

It is, of course, fully understood that, during the war 
and under a Coalition Government no permanent and 
sweeping change of the Indian fiscal system is possible 
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But not even the strictest Free Trader could fairly object 
to the Government giving a pledge — to those who will 
now act as pioneers, and under Government sanction and 
supervision establish the plant for a new industry — that if 
after the war foreign nations, by dumping and in other 
ways, endeavour unfairly to crush these industries, suitable 
measures will be officially taken to meet and foil these 
unfair alien attacks and it may confidently be alleged 
that, with this reasonable and moderate guarantee to sup 
port freedom of trade factories might at once be started in 
India, with every prospect of commercial success not only 
in the great textile and metal industries in which a com 
mencement has already been made but also in such miscel 
laneous lines as ( i ) glass and glass ware (especially in the 
manufacture of ckurts or b angles) (2) matches (j) paper 
and paper pulp, (4) tobacco and cigars and cheap cigarettes 
(5) tanning and the manufacture of leather goods of all 
sorts (6) oils and oil cake and (7) soap and candles of all 
kinds 

In the Asiatic Review of October 1912 in an article 
on India and the Sugar Bounties " I showed m minute 
detail how the immensely valuable and almost universal 
Indian sugar industry had been rumed by our mistakes tn 
fiscal pohc) I then wrote 

There was a time when India produced half the 
sugar of the whole world Even now it is behevtd 
that she produces far more than any other country 
and about ten times as much as the West Indies In 
1851 India exported to Great Britain alone over 
1 500000 cwts of raw sugar and for many years 
sugar was nearly her most valuable export Now 
her export is practically non existent while she is 
compelled to purchase from abroad for her own internal 
consumption every year sugar to the enormous value 
of seven millions sterling 1 Sugar— the indigenous 
product of India, the commodity which she ought to 
be able to produce more cheaply than any other country 
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in the world if natural laws counted for anything the 
commodity which she used to export 111 enormous 
quantities until modern fiscal conditions made it im 
possible — is now her largest import save only textile 
manufactures f It is needless to say that the vast bulk 
of this huge import comes from Protected countries 

In this years Budget the Government has done much 
to atone for this injury to India by imposing an import 
duty of to per cent ad valorem on imported sugar But 
owing to a prudish fear of Imper'al Preference this tax 
will grossly injure the loyal colony of Mauritius — just as 
the 74 per cent import duty on boots and shoes will injure 
Northampton and the export duty on raw jute will injure 
Dundee for the same reason 
The Hindu of Madras of January 21 put forth a most 
instructive and interesting article on the possibilities of 
Indian industrial expansion after the war which warmly 
advocated the appointment by the Government of India of 
a strong Committee to deal with the problem in all its 
aspects and to formulate specific recommendations, as 
asked for in the motion of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla in this 
years Budget debate The result has been the appoint 
ment of a Committee the personnel of which — including 
such great authorities as Sir Thomas Holland the famous 
ex-Director of the Indian Geological Survey Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerji Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and other 
equally competent industrial experts — is undoubtedly strong 
This is universally accepted in India as a small step m the 
right direction The influential and scholarly Wednesday 
Review of 1 rich 1 nopoly edited by the Rao Bahadur Raja 
Ram Rao, acclaimed the first announcement of the Com- 
mittee in these words 

We cannot feel sufficiently thankful to His Excel 
lency Lord Hardinge for this crowning service done 
to the country, and to Mr Austen Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for India whose zeal for Tariff 
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Reform and the development of the resources of the 
Empire by indigenous effort is well known 

But alas 1 the timidity of the ultra Free Traders among 
the Home authorities so limited the scope of the inquiry 
as to deprive it beforehand of much of its value Everyone 
in India understands that no permanent change of the Indian 
fiscal policy except by universal consent can be actually 
carried out during the war It is simply bigotry that would 
forbid an immediate investigation of the pros and cons of 
the whole problem and yet this is how Sir William Clark 
— in a speech that was otherwise somewhat in the nature 
of a recantation of the extreme Free Trade views with 
which he was generally credited when he was sent out to 
the Indian Council some five or six years ago by the 
Home Government — described the limitations imposed on 
the Committee. It was to inquire he said 

(a) Whether new openings for the profitable em 
ployment ot Ind an capital in commerce and industry 
can be indicated (£) w hether and if so m what manner 
Government can usefullj give direct encouragement 
to industrial development (i) b> rendering technical 
advice more freel) available (2) by the demonstration 
of the practical possibility on a commercial scale of 
particular industries (3) by affording directly or in 
directly financial assistance to industrial enterprises 
or (4) by way of other means u hich are not incompatible 
wtui the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India 

On this the Wednesday Reoieiu says We hope that 
the work of the Commission will not be fettered by any 
such restriction 

And the Calcutta Englishman, the leading representative 
of commercial India in its issue of March 24, says 

“ The necessity for immediate action in this matter 
is imperative It is no use waiting until the end of 
the war This may be a long way off yet, but if it 
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comes when the commercial community of India are 
still without a clearly defined policy they will find the 
Government as ready as ever to sacrifice or ignore 
their interests and to accept conditions which may be 
highly prejudicial to British trade We pointed out a 
few days ago that the Government is in a dangerous 
state of uncertainty on all these questions affecting the 
future of the German trader in India It has no mind 
of its own and it has only been induced to do the 
little it has done m the way of closing down German 
firms by continual badgering on the part of Chambers 
of Commerce As to the future however it preserves a 
strictly non committal attitude very much at variance 
with the staunch anti-German spirit that is gradually 
taking possession of the Home Government despite 
the Tree Traders and a few aforetime friends of 
Germany who still remain entrenched in the Ministry 

And the same influential journal writing of the many 
advantages of an immediate investigation of the claims of 
India to a prominent place in the coming Commercial 
Federation of the Empire says 

It is an interesting and potent fact that on this 
policy English and Indian opinion m this country are 
in practical agreement It was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our Indian fellow subjects that moved in 
the Imperial Council long before the war was thought 
of a resolution in favour of Imperial Prelerence The 
war has compelled the most ardent Free Traders to 
abandon their old standpoint and to accept the doc 
trine of Imperial Preference as the right and the 
inevitable policy for the Empire to pursue 

The Englishmans reference here is of course, to the 
famous resolution moved in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on March 17 1913 in favour of Imperial Pre 
Terence, proposed by the then leader of the non-official 
Indians in the Council and concurred m by all the Indian 
members, official as well as non-official Sir Gang&dhar 
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Chitnavis moved the resolution, which recommended to the 
Governor General in Council the desirability of “ consider- 
ing financial measures for strengthening the resources of 
the Go\ ernment with special reference to the possibility of 
increasing the revenue under a system of Preferential Tariffs 
with the United Kingdom and the Colonies. In his speech 
proposing the motion Sir Gangadhar said 

Since 1902 when the Colonial Prime Ministers 
at their conference in England adopted a resolution in 
favour of Preferential Tariffs English economic opinion 
has undergone a great change The idea has 

caught on It is bound to develop m England flanked 
by a Protectionist Europe on one side and a Protec- 
tionist United States on the other India has so far 
not been admitted so to speak to the confederacy but 
in any rational scheme of preference she cannot be 
ignored 

Such a scheme Sir Gang tdhar pointed out would conduce 
to the solidarity of the Empire and would secure for India 
m the Colonial markets a better and more dignified posi 
non than we now have 

When this resolution was accepted and actnely supported 
by the whole of the purely Indian element in the \ iceroy's 
Legislative Council, the quietus was gi\cn once and for 
all, to the silly talk of some of the more ignorant or more 
fanatical I ree Traders here in Britain who professed to 
believe that if Imperial Preference were accepted by the 
United Kingdom then the leaders of Indian public opinion 
would demand for the Indian cotton mills not Imperial 
Preference but hostile Protection against I ancashire 1 
This silly suggestion was only rendered plausible by the 
fraudulent substitution of the well-defined term Protec- 
tion for the equally w r ell -defined and entirely different 
term Imperial Preference Tor the fact that the 
suggestion is a foolish and childish one is obvious on 
the face of it when the term ' Imperial Preference " is 
used, for the latter term implies that the United King- 
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dom gives to the products of India a fiscal preference, 
and may therefore, fairly expect to receive the same 
friendly treatment from India (and certainly not a hostile 
protective tariff) for the products of Lancashire and other 
British and Colonial products And that friendly treat- 
ment was undoubtedly proposed by Sir Gangidhar 
Chitnavis s resolution 

Moreover it may confidently be asserted that every 
British politician who used this fraudulent argument was 
perfectly well aware that no Viceroy or Secretary of State 
would e\er dare to propose Indian protection against 
Lancashire and certainly no House of Commons would 
ever listen for a moment to such an unpatriotic and 
disruptive proposal 

And further ever} Indian statesman knows perfectly 
well that Indian protective duties against Lancashire would 
terribly enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian 
raiyats the poorest and infinitely the most numerous section 
of the Indian poDuUtion Whereas Imperial Preference by 
diminishing the burdens both on the Lancashire imported 
goods md on the Indian indigenous product would sensibly 
dimmish the cost of that clothing to the benefit both of 
Lancashire and of India 

The excuse for postponing any discussion of the fiscal 
problem for the present that is commonlv put lor ward by 
the Pree Traders in Great Britain is that it might possibly 
impress both our enemies and our allies with the idea that 
vve are 1 divided nation But that excuse does not m the 
least apply to India for as stated in the Englishman in 
the passage I have quoted above public opinion in India, 
Indian as well as English ofilieial as well as non-official, is 
practically unanimous on this question W ith one or two 
exceptions the whole Press of India both Indian and 
English, presses for an immediate advance on the part of 
the Government, and it is gratifying to observe that just 
now, among the purely Indian journals and reviews m no 
sphere of thought is the educated Indian mind so active 
and so well informed as in that of industrial economics 
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The Htndu of Madras — perhaps the most widely read 
of the Indian daily papers conducted by Indian gentlemen 
— published an admirable leader on December 3 last entitled 
Japanese Goods and Indian Markets, giving a most inter- 
esting account of the daring methods adopted by the Japanese 
to capture the vast Indian market and of the extraordinary 
success that has alread) attended those methods since the 
outbreak of the war The story is a marvellous one 
They have a regular and direct line of steamers to Bombay 
and to Calcutta and this line is heavily subsidized by the 
Government of Japan by means of rebates and bounties, 
and ‘ so aided the) are fast developing the coasting 
trade of our { Indian) maritime provinces Of Japanese 
cotton manufactures the Hindu sa\ s 

W e ha\ e both coarse and fane) goods in our markets 
made out of our raw material and sold at a price 
which puzz*es bu>ers The Japanese competition is 
therefore as much a problem to our Indian mill indus 
try as it is to Manchester or Lancashire Jap in pre 
dominates in the trade cotton hosier) Of the foreign 
knitted goods in our markets i>4 per cent were 
from Japan m the past >ear These goods have a 
growing popularil) in this country on account of their 
extreme cheapness The markets ire flooded with 
these goods and they are being dumped here with a 
freight from Kobe to Calcutta of Ks 961 ton It 
looks as if within a ver) short time Lnghsh hosiery 
will disappear from our markets Beads false pearls, 
bottles and fb ils funnels, table-ware and mi seel lane 
ous glass w ir are also pouring in During the past 
vearthp value of the in parts of these irticles from Japan 
rose from less than 4 iu*hs to about Rs 20 lakhs The 
Japanese chimneys are cheaper than the German and 
Austr in chimneys we used 10 get before The same 
is the case with their tumblers. In half crystal heavy- 
bottomed tumblers they are underselling Belgium 
which had such a long hold on our market The 
matches at present in use in India are almost entirely 
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Japanese They have very nearly driven out matches 
‘made in Sweden, and made m Norway They 
nearly doubled their imports last year We are told 
that a league of manufacturers and shippers has been 
formed and by means of cheap freights they have 
attained this success though anyone m this country 
wilt admit that these matches are of the cheap and 
indifferent kind Umbrella fittings bamboo and wood 
umbrella sticks and handles, notches runners caps 
and ferrules are imported in considerable quantities in 
competition with the United Kingdom They have 
also virtually monopolized the Indian camphor trade, 
ousting from the field China an old constituent of 
ours Hiving carefully studied the Indian demand 
for light beers they have marketed Pilsener beer 
directly and cheaply xn enormous quantities In one 
year the* have raised their exports of this article over 
tenfold Japanese cement is available even in the 
M idras market and it stands favourable comparison 
with any foreign brand Japanese chemicals ire 
coming in The imports of thur wrought copper 
brazier and sheets are by no meins insignificant 
Indu was one ol the worlds great producers of raw 
silk Japan is increasing its large production and 
sent heavy consignments to us last y ear On account 
of the cheapness of the Japanese stuff Indian silk of 
Murshidabad and other plxccs i> at a disadvantage 
and is comparatively neglected I n the China markets 
Indian yarns suffers by the compu tion of Japanese 
spinning mills ' 

The Indian Review a high-class monthly magazine ably 
edited by Mr G A Natesan of Madras dev otes a section 
of every issue to the discussion of Indian industrial and 
commercial topics and the articles in this section are not 
only those written specially for the Review but also a selec- 
tion from current Indian literature from the official reports 
of Government, and from the papers read before the numer- 
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ous Indian associations concerned with these topics In 
the Review for January, 1916, there is given an excellent 
r/sumt* of the Presidential Address of the Hon Sir 
Fazulbhov Currimbhoy to this year s Commercial Congress, 
in which the President declared that 

1 There can be no doubt that a very careful revision 
of the tariff has become increasingly necessary in view 
of the financial needs of Government In this matter 
of tariff Indian commercial opinion ought certainly to 
prevail and one of the principal objects of the Asso 
c fated Indian Chambers of Commerce is to press thts 
opinion upon the attention of Government with all the 
force and a 1 the weight w hich such a central and 
responsible Committee can lend to it 

A special article in the Indtan Knew for last July 
expressed a generous recognition of the efforts m«de b) 
the United Provinces Board of Industries to seize the 
opportunities offered b> the war 

bpecihe recommendations with regard to the 
oil pressing industry were under consideration of 
Govtrmm.nt The scheme of self-help affecting the 
perfume industry was occupying their attention Glass- 
makers had been placed m touch with the suppliers of 
che mica's Proposals for the formation of co operative 
societies amongst bangle makers were being examined 
Practical help had been given in *>everal directions to 
the ayers The leather trade had been furnished with 
additional tanning materials and a comprehensive 
scheme for a central emporium for indigenous small 
wares and art productions had been formulated The 
Director of Industries invited special attention to the 
extensive use of adulterants in the oil trade. Over 
2 000 000 gallons of white oil were imported from 
Germany in the year ended March 31 1914 — 
admittedly intended solely for use as adulterants 
mainly as a constituent of ‘ghee and cocoanutoil— 
while imports of bloomless oil from America were 
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enormous* as they were being used throughout the 
country as an adulterant for all coloured oils 

The Mysore Economic Journal for February — a valuable 
monthly periodical published at Bangalore under the 
auspices of the Mysore Economic Conference — contains a 
remarkable paper on Indian Trade during the War con- 
tributed by Mr Alfred Chatterton, C I E , now Director 
of the Mysore Industries and Commerce Department and 
formerly the \ery energetic Director of that Department 
in Madras Mr Chatterton discourses at some length, 
by the light of the annual Review of the Trade of India 
which his been compiled for 1915 by Mr G Findlay 
Shirras ICS the first Director of the Government of 
Indns ne\ ly created Statistical Branch of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry Of course Mr Chatterton 
follows the ruling of the Go\ ernment and refrains from 
discussing the fiscal question But it is abundantly clear 
that with reasonable encouragement and guidance, there 
is jn I ikIii a practical!) unlimited scope both for the 
existing industries and also for new enterprises in the 
manufacture of glass ware soap paper matches sugar, 
silk i egt table dye stuffs and many other commodities as 
well for export as for internal consumption But in existing 
circumstances it is [apan that has chiefly benefited by the 
openings aftorded by the war followed at a long interval 
by the bnited States For instance in the year 1914 15, 
the imports into India of matches were \alued at over three 
quarters of a million sterling , formerly the greater part of 
this trade was done by Austria and Sweden and Norway, but 
now already Japan has captured 61 per cent of the total 
So for silk goods Mr Chatterton observes 

' Mysore should be able to produce silk and to 
manufacture silk goods as cheaply as either China or 
Japan, yet whilst these two countries export to India 
between three and four crores of rupees worth of silk and 
silk piece goods every year, the Mysore State exports 
vou ix b 
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only from twenty to thirty lakhs, and even m the bazaars 
of Bangalore, which may be regarded as the centre 
of the Mysore silk trade, Chinese silk yarn 1$ largely 
dealt in 

And he notes that the imports of sugar into India (the 
greatest producer of raw sugar in the world) m the year 
1913 14 were valued at fifteen crores of rupees or ten 
millions sterling of which Java produced nearly the whole 
with a smaller contribution from Mauritius 

The Wealth of India a monthly magazine edited in 
Madras by Mr G A Vaid)araman B ^ and the Indian 
Journal of Economics , edited on behalf of the University 
of Allahabad by Professor Stanley Jevons M A , and 
published quarterl) contain a vast amount of information 
on Indian economical questions An article on The 
Indian Cotton Trade m the January number of the latter 
journal written by Professor 1 odd B L , of the Punjab 
University shows that the cost of producing cotton in 
India is fir less than it is in America and even when all 
due allowance is made for the inferior quality of the Indian 
staple it paj shelter than m America So Professor 1 odd 
concludes 

* \\ hen the war is over and demand again becomes 
normal or even active m replacing depleted stocks we 
shall once more be faced with the old problem of 
where in the world to find a largely increased cotton 
crop And in the answer to that question India if 
she is wise will have a very Urge share for there 
is no doubt whatever that India could grow not only 
much more but much better cotton than she is doing 
at present 

The problem here stated by Professor Todd is one 
among a hundred other similar problems that should be 
studied by Sir Thomas Holland s official Commission But 
how can India be 'wise m these questions, if the 
Government forbids her official commissions even to 
consider the possibilities of a change in her fiscal policy — 
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a change that is considered by the whole world, outside 
a small and rapidly diminishing cotene in the United 
Kingdom to offer the best chance of inducing Indian 
capital and labour to embark in new enterprises ? 

Professor Hurst of the Muir Government College 
Allahabad in an important address delivered last Novem 
ber under the auspices of the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce on Japan and the Indian Market shows 
by figures the enormous amount of raw materials that Japan 
now yearly takes from India to return to India the finished 
product when worked up in Japanese factories and he 
warned the Chamber that J apanese competition is threaten 
ing us in all directions He points out that Japan fosters 
her manufactures bv every device known to science by 
heavy tariffs by rebates and subsidies b\ facilities for 
bounty giving syndicates and so forth He states his 
view that 

Having established a sound basis for our industries 
it would be better to protect them by a tariff rather 
than encourage them by giving subsidies Excep 
tional situations require exceptional measures and 
we cannot hope for our infant industries to U\e if 
our markets are open for any nation to dump goods 
here In my opinion we must have a tariff to protect 
our mfait industries but here I think it must be a 
scientific tariff 

Next he points out the tremendous possibilities of a 
market for Indian goods in Russn Spain and South 
America and concludes by say mg 

It is simply a matter of organisation which has 
enabled the Japanese trader and manufacturer to be 
so successful It is no good for us to deolore the 
fact that foreign goods are entering our markets and 
to remain inactive We must take action and that 
action should be in the form of extension of commercial 
and technical education, and the protection of those 
industries which have a chance of success. The longer 
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we delay m taking action the greater will be the footing 
that foreign competitors will have obtained in this 
country and great will be the difficulty to dislodge 
them then 

1 am sure that the gigantic extent of the Indian trade 
that was left derelict at the beginning of the war by 
the knocking out of Germany and Austria Hungary has 
never been realized here at home Sir John Hewett the 
other day drew attention to the fact that most of the 
Calcutta firms engaged in the vast export of nu hides 
and skins bore German names and to the monopoly that 
Germany has obtained of many of the most important 
Indian products. In 1913 these two countries imporud 
Indian goods to the value of ^24 287,000 nearly all food 
or raw materials And they exported to India goods to 
the value of £ 1 1 304 000 nearly all manufactured goods 
The chief commodities bought by Germany from India 
were oil seeds mow a copra, rape-seed poppy sesamum 
linseed hides and skins coir (manufactured) mjrtbolams 
raw jute gunny bags fodder teak lac spices raw cotton 
mica, oil sacks oils raw hemp manures fruits vegetables 
gram rice and wheat Tht share of Germany in the total 
export trade of India in 191 0 14 m mowa was S-j 2 p r 
cent in copra 63 2 per cent in cow hides 48 3 per cent 
m all raw hides and skins 27 2 per cent in c tton 146 per 
cent in raw jute 21 9 per cent and in gunnies 14 ptr 
cent to mention only a few Austria Hungary had in tne 
same year 22 2 per cent of I ndia s total export traue in 
raw h des 155 per cent in indigo 7 j per cent in cotton 
6 4 per cent in raw jute, 3 4 per cent in seeds and 7 8 per 
cent in rice 

And these German and Austrian purchases of Indian 
raw materials were made annually to the tune of millions 
sterling raw cotton to the value of over six millions sterling 
raw hides and skins, three and a quarter millions , raw jute, 
five and three-quarter millions , rice, nearly three and a half 
millions , oil-seeds, three and a quarter millions. 
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The chief commodities sent by Germany and Austria 
Hungary to India were (i) metals, consisting of enamelled 
iron ware, aluminium, copper braziers and sheets mixed or 
yellow metal for sheathing iron or steel beams pillars 
nails rnets, sheets and plates (2) cotton goods consisting 
of blankets, handkerchiefs shawls, hosiery and piece goods 
woollens consisting of yarn knitting wool, piece goods and 
shawls dyes alizarine aniline and synthetic indigo hard 
ware lamps sewing and knitting machines, rice and flour 
mills railway carnages, waggons and locomotives glass 
and glass ware haberdashery and millinery, paper liquors 
silk goods to>s salt earthenware and other highly finished 
goods all of which can be produced in India or witnin the 
British Empire 

No less than 92 per cent of the enamelled iron-ware 
that is so largely taking the place of the distinctive Indian 
vessels of copper and brass were supplied from this source 
as also were the chief imports of bars and nails and rivets 
and washers also cotton hosiery German) sent India 
77 8 per cent of her total import of woollen shawls and 
58 7 per cent of her requirements in woollen yarns 

Aluminium is a metal of immense importance for the 
nimufacture of airships and aeroplanes as well as for 
many other purposes in war as well as in peace And so, 
of course, it figures in the above as a product of Germany 
which the Germans are able to produce so cheaply that in 
peace time they could suppl) the wants of India 1 And >et, 
it is well known — the officers of the Indian Geological Sur 
vey have never ceased to insist upon it — that the rusty 
coloured htente deposits that cover vast areas in India and 
Burma are identical with the substance known as bauxite 
now the chief source of this precious metal Indeed 
aluminium is specially mentioned by the present President 
of the Mining and Geological Institute of India as one of 
those industries which — with ferro manganese and ferro 
tungsten (both of the first importance for our dockyards 
and munition works), glass, artificial manures and coal- 
tar dyes — ought at once to be undertaken in India * And 
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this recommendation was based on the commercial value 
of the industry, altogether apart from its great national 
importance' And yet at the outbreak of the war Ger 
many was in a position to supply India itself with 
aluminium 1 

And as it was with aluminium so it was with manganese 
and tungsten The Civil Servants of the Geological De 
partment when prospecting for tin in Tenassenm Burma, 
discovered those magnificent deposits of wolframite from 
which a considerable part of the world s supply of tungsten 
has since been derived The reports of the Geological 
Survev drew the attention of the world to this important 
discovery — and of course the officers of the Department 
could not properly do more But with what result ? Our 
cosmopolitan British Government having its spiritual 
home m Germany had not the heart to forestall Frau 
Krupp and the dear good Germans who, of course 
promptly secured for their munition works all the benefits 
of this notable discovery so tliat when the war broke out 
the Germans held m their power our Indian supplies of 
tungsten 1 

Mr Chatterton now' the Director of the Industries and 
Commerce Department of Mysore but formerly a Madras 
officer had demonstrated by a practical experiment the 
commercial value of the Indian aluminium industry But, 
even so it was unthinkable that a good P ree Trad< Govern 
ment should give its own munition works any preference 
over those of the dear good Germans — and wc have seen 
the results of this sentimental policy in the trenches m 
France and elsewhere 

As a matter of fact, a careful examination of the encyclo 
psedic work of Sir George Watt (published by Mr John 
Murray) on “The Commercial Products of India also of 
Sir Thomas Holland s admirable sketch of ‘ The Mineral 
Resources of India also of the periodical Reports of the 
Geological and Forests and similar scientific Departments 
of the Indian Civil Service and of the numerous reports 
and monographs on cognate subjects that are continually 
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being issued by the Imperial and the local Governments 
from the pens of highly skilled experts will prove that 
I ndia possesses a wealth of raw materials of every possible 
kind that is hardly surpassed by all the rest of the world 
put together 

And the Blue Books show that the Government of India 
and the local Governments are assiduous and liberal even 
to lavishness, in their researches and experiments intended 
to guide industry into the right channels and for the 
adoption of up to date methods 

Moreover, India is shown to be industrially and com 
mercially the exact complement of the United Kingdom 
and to a less extent also of Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand what India has to give we need — and what we 
have to give India needs 

The immense success obtained in somewhat similar 
circumstances by the Reciprocity Agreement between 
Canada and the West Indies that was arranged by the 
Royal Commission (of which Lord Islington now Under 
Secretary of State for India was a distinguished member) 
and by previous preferential concessions, is abundantly 
attested by the figures given in the Canada Year Book for 
1914 just published The imports into Canada from the 
West Indies increased from .£400,249 in 1901 to £ 1 938 771 
in 1909 and to £$ 129332 m 1914* And the exports 
from Canute to the West Indies showed a similarly 
gratifying increase — from ^656422 in *901 to £ 1 012 087 
in 1909 and to £ 1 539 4o3 in *9*4 1 

Have these figures no lesson for those who would still 
forcibly prevent the Indian Government from entering into 
those reciprocal trading agreements within the Empire that 
are desired by the leaders of Indian public opinion * 

Meanwhile Canada is happily alive to the possibilities of 
the Indian trade Hitherto much of the trade between 
Canada and India— especially that in jute gunnies and 
other products of jute and in tea — has been done 
through the United States, to the great profit of the 
American middleman But a few weeks ago Mr 
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Macmillan, the Chief Conservator of Forests in British 
Columbia, who has been deputed by the Dominion Govern 
ment to travel round the world as a special trade com 
missioner was in Calcutta, and is understood to be investi 
gating the possibilities of the direct trade with India under 
the same system of reciprocity that has been so successful 
with the West Indies 

To sum up 

(1) Indn that has shown such enthusiastic loyalty to the 
Sovereign and the Empire in this great time of trial and 
has sealed her devotion with the blood of so many of her 
gallant sons rightfully expects — and has been told by Lord 
Hardmge and his Finance Minister to expect — fiscal treat 
ment by the Government more in accordance with her known 
and oft expressed wishes than she has ever yet obtained 

(2) Her leaders and statesmen are fully aware that so 
much of this great change of fiscal policy as would involve 
serious controversy between British parties at Westminster 
cannot properly be carried out during the war 

(3) But they rightfully expect a full and honourable con 
sideration of their wishes and of their industrial and com 
irercial needs, as soon as may be after the declaration of 
peace 

(4) Meanwhile they rightfully expect from the Govern- 
ment such honourable pledges and guarantees as will enable 
Indian capital and Indian labour to take advantage of the 
unique opportunities offered by the circumstances of the 
war — opportunities that once lost can never recur — with 
fair security that they will not be thrown to the German 
and other foreign wolves after the war 

( 3 ) And lastly their leading public men both the elected 
and the official members of the Viceroys Legislative 
Council, have declared that India will be satisfied if she 
is admitted to an honourable place in the British Empire 
Commercial Federation of the future on a fair equality 
with the other great States of the Empire. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INDIA 

It would be absurd to say that India is not affected deeply 
by the war which is taxing so heavily the energy and re- 
sources of the whole Empire But it is open to question 
as to whether she is on the whole* sufficiently affected to 
realize that her very existence as a homogeneous entity 
probably rests on the result of the strife The burden in 
respect of men is only felt by the fighting sections of her 
three hundred and fifty million people, which are compara- 
tively insignificant m number while the financial burden is 
scarcely less apparent Indeed had the monsoon of 1915 
proved even as good as in average >ears it is doubtful 
whether there would have been any appreciable burden at 
all in this respect In a land where such a preponderating 
majority of the population forms the cultivating class a vast 
upheaval is necessary before it is seriously perturbed or 
roused More especially is this the case in the East, where 
enormous tracts are not served by railways or newspapers 
and where illiteracy is the general rule rather than the 
exception India scarcely realizes all she owes to the 
British Fleet and the cost to her of measures for her 
defence is apparently out of all proportion to the value she 
derives from having it as her safeguard by sea, and the 
Army British and Indian as her shield by land The 
burden of war is felt only by the few but to remedy this 
defect a system of general and heavy taxation would be 
indefensible. 
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The Budget /or 1916 17, which was placed before the 
Imperial Legislative Council on March 1 is a masterly 
attempt to steer a course between the Scylla of over 
taxation and the Charybdis of apparent indifference As a 
general principle direct taxation is not to be resorted to, 
and the enhancement of income-tax is only to affect those 
whose incomes amount to over Rs 5000 per annum 
Incomes of from this figure to Rs 10 000 are to pay 7jd 
m the pound, between that and Rs 25000, ujd in the 
pound and thence upwards at the rate of is. 3d in the 
pound None can say that these rates are excessive and 
if only the incomes for assessment can be accurately 
ascertained there will be no cause for dissatisfaction under 
this head 

1 In India, where a vast majority of the population live on 
' very small incomes, direct taxation can onl> be resorted 10 
in the comparative minority of cases In the first place if 
all were directly taxed the cost of collecting great numbers 
of infinitesimal sums might easily be larger than the amount 
iso raised and secondly indirect taxation is felt less by the 
poorer people It is but right that those who make most 
out of the country should pay accordingly for thur security 
and ease 

It is calculated that the new taxation will result m an 
increase over last year on the credit side of the account of 
considerably more than £ 1 000 000 of which it is estimated 
that ^900 000 will be obtained under the heading of 
income tax The increase of a tax of 4 annas per 
maund (So pounds) on salt will produce ^600,000 while 
the remainder of the sum is to come from enhanced duties 
on tea and jute from the 10 per cent duty on sugar, and 
from the increase of the general tariff to 7 J per cent Tea 
and jute can easily bear the increased duties. They are 
staple industries and both have done extremely well since 
the war began The import duty on sugar also is very 
equitable, since the means of sugar production within 
Indian limits are plentiful, and in these days of shortage of 
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shtps the import of commodities which can well be pro 
duced internally should be discouraged as far as possible 
In this connection it may be noted that whereas exports 
have remained at about the same level as before the war, 
the import trade during the past year has declined to the 
extent of several million pounds As against the result of 
this deficit, however the revenue from railways has in 
creased by nearly 2^ million pounds owing chtefly to the 
fact that railways were used for coal freight rather than 
private owned ships 

The deficit in the Budget of 1915-16 proved to be only 
2J millions for which an increase of military expenditure 
by something over 1^ millions was chiefly responsible 
The military expenditure during the financial year 1916 17 
is likely to increase rather than otherwise, and for this 
contingency allowance has been made The total revenue 
from all sources is estimated to amount to 824 millions 
while the debit side of the account amounts to 854 
millions The fresh taxation will more tnan make good 
the deficit and a closing balance of 17 millions should 
leave the financial state of India in a very satisfactory 
condition 

It is too early yet to speculate as to what may happen 
after the war The Imperial War Debt will doubtless be 
something very large and the indemnity payable by 
Germany will very likely take some years to attain sub 
stantial proportions The debt will no doubt be met by 
the Allies as a whole and it has been suggested that India 
should loUow the example of N igeria and take up a share 
of it Whether this suggestion will be followed remains to 
be seen 

The -\nglo- Indian community has lately been rejoicing 
that the privilege of fighting for the Empire has been 
extended to it A small mixed force — infantry cavalry, 
and artillery — is to be recruited from among Us number, 
at the same rates of pay as obtains in units of the British 
Army serving in India It is, of course too early yet to 
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judge whether the scheme will prove a success. There is, 
however, very little doubt that the numbers required will 
be forthcoming, and every effort is being made to secure 
the best material available both for the officers and for the 
rank and file of the force. As to their fighting value when 
raised and trained, we can only look back on their deeds 
performed during the dark days of the Mutiny and hope 
that the fighting reputation they then made for themselves 
will be worthily maintained 

The Anglo-Indians — or, as they are more generally 
called, the Eurasians — form a community which stands out 
in greater contrast from the two peoples from whom it has 
sprung than has been the case before m history under 
similar circumstances The half caste population has 
usually been either assimilated with one or other of its 
progenital races or else has itself become a ruling and 
predominant class. As modem examples of the latter case 
we have the bulk of the inhabitants of South America, and 
the Portuguese half-castes (Goanese) m India For an 
instance of assimilation we have not to look very far afield 
for the half-caste Roman Bnton undoubtedly became a part 
of the British people when the Romans abandoned their 
outpost of Empire across the Channel But the Eurasian 
has done neither of these things He stands out as a race 
apart and in his apparent isolation resembles the many 
branches of the Semitic peoples scattered over Europe and 
Asia. He is to be found chiefly tn appointments on the 
railways for which he is admirably suited or employed in 
offices and shops. But he has long asked to be given the 
opportunity to be trained to fight m defence of his home 
for which he has considered the privilege of service tn the 
Volunteer Corps to be inadequate. Now that he has got 
his chance, let us see what he will make of it 

Le rot est mort. Vive le roi * has application to 
changes of Viceroys equally with changes of Kings Lord 
Hardmge has departed from India after passing through a 
period of office which has been more momentous and more 
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strenuous than any previous Viceroy of India has been 
called upon to face — excepting, parhaps Lord Canning 
To say he has made good' is to fall far short of the 
mark He has had to encounter three very difficult 
questions and this too, m the face of criticism such as 
befell none of his predecessors in office The Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi m 1911 was alone a sufficient ordeal for 
any Governor-General , but after it came the immigration 
trouble in South Africa, and later the outbreak of the war 
Lord Hardtnge never shrank from the difficulties which 
beset him on these and on other lesser occasions He 
faced them courageously, and showed from his attitude 
towards them that his outlook was broad and far seeing 
India is not the India of half a century ago It has pro 
gressed out of all proportion to the time taken to do so 
and if the progress is in many cases only superficial this 
only renders the task of governing the more difficult 
Aspirations legitimately formed must be encouraged but 
undue haste which would end in disaster must be curbed 
Lord Hardmge s accomplishments in the face too of the 
greatest domestic misfortunes which can befall a man 
entitle him to rank as one of Indian greatest Viceroys 
In I ord Chelmsford we have a ruler who has had 
pre\ ious expcrienci as such in Australia which fact gives 
him the advantage of not having to go through the spade 
work of his new responsibilities He begins his term of 
office at a very difficult time though it is to be hoped that 
the most anxious period is over His great trial will come 
when the war is finished, and when the world is readjusting 
itself to changed conditions Many economic and other 
urgent questions wall then need solution, and unerring 
judgment will be necessary to decide them He has had 
the very unusual opportunity of seeing something of the 
peoples of India and of its social shibboleths from a lower 
level than may be obtained from starting an Indian career 
as the head of the Government, and doubtless this ex 
pertence will stand him in good stead He must long ago 
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have realized that sympathy, patience, and, above all, firm- 
ness, are necessary ao him who would be Viceroy 

The entry of Portugal into the war on the side of the 
Allies has not materially affected India, though certain 
enemy ships interned at Goa should prove a valuable acqui- 
sition as their tonnage is considerable. There were great 
rejoicings at Bombay, where a large Goanese population 
exists. The troops maintained by Portugal in India are 
very few m number, and the result of the Portuguese 
•colonizing ideals is that the Goanese community at Goa 
•practically rules itself It is m Africa that Portuguese 
assistance will prove valuable, and apart from the acquisi 
tion of the ships, the principal advantage to India lies in 
the fact that there is now no neutral territory on Indian 
soil from which the Germans might have opportunity to 
spread their pernicious propaganda. Formerly our rivals 
m the East, the Portuguese are now our firm friends, and 
is perhaps, safe to say that neither side loses by the 
friendship H W B 
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“SWADESHI' AND NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 

There are two short articles in the Indian Review for 
February which seem to me to be worthy of very careful 
consideration by the powers that be in India, and their 
appearance just when Lord Chelmsford an expert in 
education is actually on his way to take charge of that 
perplexing country and when a man with a sane judicial 
mind like Sir C Sankara Nair is in charge of education is 
extraordinarily opportune 

Mr Gandhi, as might be expected is perfectly simple 
and straightforward in expressing his views on that once 
burning question 1 Swadeshi ” but very wisely distinguishes 
it from a boycott movement undertaken by way of 
revenge. If he says ' we follow the [pure] Swaddshi 
doctrine, it would be the duty of everyone in India to 
find out neighbours who can supply our wants and 
to teach them to supply them where they do not 
know how to , and this is the happy result that has been 
achieved to a considerable extent m the valley of the 
Tambrapami, where the women by simply insisting on 
ban dloorn- woven cloth, restored the weavers to prosperity, 
while the local mill, situated at the foot of the hills and 
worked by water power from a perennial stream, provided 
the weavers with thread and the people with constant 
work. None of the legislation which Mr Gandhi hates was 
required to develop this part of the country, only an 
-energetic man to start the mill nearly forty yearn ago, and 
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sensible women to direct his work into the proper channel 
The stiff protective duty for which even Mr Gandhi 
craves was not found necessary at all and Mr Harvey 
the enterprising owner of that and other mills in the South 
of India told me that he had never been able to decide 
whether hree Trade or Protection was the best for his 
business but that he was fairly satisfied with the return he 
got on his capital — 20 to 25 per cent I believe 

In the following paper Mr F Bose effectively disposes 
of the idea that the country is likely to benefit so enor 
mouslv by the compulsory education of the misses as the 
late Mr Gokhale thought it would As he observes the 
cultivating classes of India (who form about three-fourths 
of the population) are by no means sunk in such ignor- 
ance superst uon and squalor as the) are often supposed 
to be ind though Mr Gandhi makes out a strong case 
for education in the vernaculars there ts not only a greit 
deal to be said for English but education m English 
was inevitable as fon B as the countr) is part of the 
British Empire just as Lrdu was inevitable in the da>s 
of the Moguls and sure!) it is obvious which is the 
more useful language in these da)s Its only possible 
rival is perhaps Esperanto and can an) one imagine the 
Government of India adopting Esperanto as the State 
langua fe e now or ever ? 

Mr Bose would evidently challenge Lady Muir 
Mackenzie s dictum that both men and women in the 
villages are equal!) ignorant of both h) giene and sanitary 
science He writes as follows 

It should b* observed that the mass of our people 
though illiterate are generally not such numskulls or sunk in 
such ignorance superstition and squalor as they are usually 
supposed to b< The Government of India in 1 recent 
resolution on sanitation says The diffusion of sound 
education will however remain the most potent and 
penetrating instruimnt of sanitation among a population 
which still views it with hostility or unconcern 3 his is a 
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charge against our people which has hardly any solid 
foundation in fact Colonel King, late Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Presidency, testifies in a recent 
lecture delivered in London* that the Institutes of Vishnu 
and the Laws of Manu fit in excellently so far as the sub- 
jects touched go with the bacteriology parasitology and 
applied hygiene of the West The hygiene of food 
and water private and public conservancy disease sup- 
pression and prevention are all carefully dealt with 
Nor, if racial prejudices are to be considered can it be held 
that either by the teachings of the Koran or the 
Muhammadan traditions opposition to hygiene can be 
reasonably expected Personally I have found m the 
South of India where caste prevails more tenaciously than 
in most parts of the country that m dealing with the knotty 
question of religious festivals it was not difficult to secure 
the support of leading Hindus to refinements of hygiene 
that could not be forced by extant laws by appealing to 
the fact that my recommendations were fully within the 
principles recognized by Vishnu and Manu Hygienic 
rules the results of the experience of untold centuries 
well adapted to our physical environment and economic 
condition have m many cases crystallized into superstitious 
practices among the \ast majority of the Hindus Their 
abodes appear to the Western eye as mere hovels but they 
are usually clean hovels The homestead is generally kept 
as clean as their means would permit and the kitchen and the 
utensils for cooking and eating are kept scrupulously clean 
In personal cleanliness they are, class for class more 
particular than the peoples of the West In fact as 
Elph instone observed long ago The cleanliness of the 
Hindus is proverbial Away from large towns where 
there are streams with sandy beds they dig holes in the 
sand and carefully ladle out the water therefrom for drink- 
ing purposes which shows the importance they attach to 
wholesome drinking water 

* Before the East India Association 
VOL, lx> C 
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The ryots of India, says Sir H J S Cotton, ' possess 
an amount of knowledge and practical skill within their 
own humble sphere which no expert scientist can ever 
hope to acquire The Indian peasant observes Sir 
T W Holderness though illiterate is not without know 
ledge He has been carefully trained from boyhood m the 
ritual and religious observances of his forefathers He 
hears the ancient epics read m their pithy vernacular 
form He is full of lore about crops and soils and birds 
and beasts. 

Dr Voelcker, a renowned agriculturist, who was some 
years ago engaged by the Government to report upon 
the possible directions in which our agriculture might be 
improved says after carefully inspecting nearly excry pirt 
of India I unhesitatingly dispose of the ideas which 
haxe been erroneousK entertained that the ryots cultiva 
tion is primitive and backward and say that nearly all the 
attempts made m the past to teach him haxe failed because 
he understands far better than his would be teachers the 
particular circumstances under which he has to pursue his 
calling The peasants are as a rule quite ready to 
introduce improvements m their cuhixation if the) are 
demonstrated to be to their advantage as is evidenced 
among other things by the recent extension of potato and 
cotton cultivation and of garden cultivation where they 
can afford it, and the almost universal adoption of the 
Behea sugar mill etc The multitudinous varieties of 
food-grains and fruits the mechanical contrivances for 
irrigation etc. show that they are not wanting in know 
ledge They know very well that the liberal application 
of manures would give increased outturn No education 
is necessary to teach him that But they are often so poor 
that they are unable to conserve even all their cowdung for 
manure the dearness of fuel compelling them to utilize at 
least a portion of it for culinary purposes They are fully 
aware of th«- value of pasture lands and they have always 
had such lands attached to every village. Ihey have 
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however now been reduced to the necessity of bringing 
them under cultivation to the detriment of their cattle 
Though the mass of our people are not so obtuse or 
perversely conservative as they are usually supposed to 
be, education of the right sort which would secure to them 
material or moral welfare or both, would certainly be 
desirable But a broad survey of the results of the system 
of elementary education which has been spreading in India 
for weilnigh three generations has forced the conviction 
upon us that it has not subserved these purposes We 
shall conhne ourselves to the material aspect of the ques 
tion We find that this education has not made the cult! 
vators better cultivators nor the artisans and tradesmen 
more efficient artisans and tradesmen than before On the 
contrary it has distinctly diminished their efficiency by in 
culcating in the literate proletariat a strong distaste lor their 
hereditary mode of living and hereditary callings and an 
equally strong tiste for Brummagem fineries and for occu 
pations of a more or less parasitic nature They have 
accelerated r ither than retarded the decadence of indigenous 
industries and have thus helped to aggravate their own 
t conomic difficulties and those of the entire community The 
following remarks which the Superintendent of the Lushai 
Hills makes in regard to the effect of education on the 
I ushais apply also to the major portion of the mai»s of the 
people in other parts of India especially to the aboriginal 
section of it 

They are showing a strong tendency to desert agncul 
ture their hereditary occupation ind live b\ thur wits 
They have undoubtedly more money to spend or waste 
This is evidenced by the change which is taking pbee m 
their dress Stout homespun cloths are being discarded 
for foreign apparel such as shirts trousers or shorts coats 
<*aps etc Imported yarn is displacing the indigenous 
article m the manufacture of cloths and cheap and tawdry 
articles of personal adornment are becoming very common 
Though he may have more money to spend, it is impossible 
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BIBI SHARABANI* 

By Raffi 

Armenia s National Writer 

[Raffi the Armen an national writer, was bora id Axerbejan, Persian 
Armenia in 1837 and he died in Tiflu, m the Caucasus, m 1888 It is 
difficult to compare him to any other writer but to say he combined the 
spirit of a Mazam with the literary talent of a Dickens would, 1 suppose, 
be giving the clearest idea of his work. Like Mazzint, be burnt with 
the spirit of true patriotism and the love of liberty and like Dickens, 
although his works were essentially novels with a purpose, be was so 
much of an artist that they are even more interesting as works of art than 
as political sermons The types and characters he created are very 
numerous and like those of Dickens, many of them have become familiar 
as household words amongst the people who know them 

The setting m which the characters of Dickens move is sordid and 
dismal while those of Raffi live in the wilds of the Armenian mountains 
Indeed, Raffi s love of Nature is so great that the characters he creates 
seem to grow out of her and hu descriptions of scenery ate often typical 
of the people he is writing about. 

Raffi had more influence in forming the spurt of the younger generation 
of Armenians than anyone else, because hu descriptions of Armenian life 
were so true and so sympathetic that they went to the heart of the people 
at once. Hu style is light and often humorous, while one of hu principal 
charms u his way of suggesting detail and local colouring without 
elaboration He has left a great many novels, essays and poems and 
much of hu work is still unpublished The little sketch given below u 
a good example of bn short stones combining as it does imaginative 
qualities with the temble facts of everyday life as he knew it ] 

A lonely road, leading in a south easterly direction from 
Teheran brings the traveller to a desert place where he 
will notice a large enclosure surrounded by high walls. One 
who is accustomed to seeing Asiatic towns will at once take 
<t for an enchanted city swallowed up in its ramparts — only 
• Translated by H Vuteme.” 
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the walls are to be seen — not even a minaret or a tower is 
visible from the outside But where is the entrance ? 

This enchanted city has no gate either 

The stones told about it by old people in Persia are 
fabulous They say that inside those walls, so calm and 
silent in the day time, fearful sounds are to be heard at 
night that myriads of ghosts then hover about the 
ramparts that they never wander far away but cluster 
near the walls, where they keep their fiendish revels But 
when the dawn approaches everything melts away, stillness 
reigns, and the silent ramparts are again painted out upon 
the desert m their gigantic stretches 

The superstitious Persian never approaches these walls 
and even m broad daylight there is no trace of any human 
being to be seen there. Only the great vulture hovers 
above, describing various curves and circles m the air you 
might almost take him for one of the ghosts that are said 
to haunt the place 

But see not far from the rums there is some smoke rising 
Smoke is the sign of a human habitation and attracts the 
lonely traveller towards itself with irresistible force. 

The smoke is rising from an underground hovel who->e 
roof is one with the surface of the earth A narrow 
entrance without a door leads to the inside of the hotel 
It is a lair as damp and dark as a tomb only in one 
corner where a fireplace has been cut out, a few pieces of 
wood are burning with a feeble fiame as if the object were 
just to keep the fire in 

An old half naked man is seated on a piece of rush- 
matting near the fire He is reading a book with detp 
attention His outward appearance fills one with pity and 
reverence You feel as if the figure before you was the 
impersonation of misery — a man who has nothing to look 
forward to on earth and is only awaiting the fulfilment of 
God s will 

He is a sage He is reading the Holy Book — the divine 
Zend Avesta. 
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** Peace be with you. Holy Father l I said, greeting him 
Persecuted everywhere, despised everywhere this poor 
priest had spent half a century in his cell It was the first 
time that he heard a stranger greet him in a friendly way 
instead of filling him with fear and trembling as his foot 
crossed the threshold 

Very slowly and deliberately he closed the book and laid 
it aside then stood up to receive his unexpected guest 
The conversation of this Zoroastnan philosopher was 
gentle and wise He would tell everything w ith pleasure to 
one who looked upon him with a friendly eye Nothing was 
such a consolation to him as human sympathy because no 
man had ever pitied this unfortunate human being before 
But what I was most interested in knowing was the 
reason why he had come to live in that desolate and forlorn 
desert close to those haunted walls where companies of 
ghosts were the only beings that wandered about 

When a question was asked concerning this the sage lifted 
his fervent eyes to Heaven and pronounced a few words 
that were incomprehensible to me amongst which Bibt 
Sharabani * was the one that I caught most distinctly 
What does that mean ? 

Follow me, good youth he said hurrying out of the 
hovel 

1 obeyed the wall towards which he led me was the one 

* Btbi Sharabani is a cemetery surrounded on all sides by high walls, 
which still exists not very far from Teheran amongst the rums of the old 
town of Hay Bibi Sharabani was the daughter of King Yezdgard or 
Hasguert whom the Persians call khosrov He lived during the first 
century of Muhammadanism m Persia Persian ecclesiastical history says 
that Muhammad wrote a letter to khosrov who slighted the prophet, and 
tore it up. At the same time the bowels of the idolatrous King were tom 
open Afterwards, in the days of Omar Hassan the son of All, con 
quered khosrov a kingdom and carried his daughter Bibi Sharabam 
away captne as a wife for bis brother Hussein This story is not well 
founded It is more probable that Bibt Sharabani, the daughter of 
Khosrov was martyred with the rest of the family for not accepting 
Muhammadanism and that she was buried in the town of Ray where the 
Gabrs afterwards built a large cemetery which they called Bibi Sharabam 
to perpetuate the memory of their faithful Kings daughter 
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I had seen before. He went up to a long ladder that lay 
near it and asked me to help him to lift it up 
As soon as I understood what he wanted I fulfilled his 
wish He wanted to stand the ladder against the wall, so 
that 1 might climb up on to it , and that was just what 1 
wanted myself — to see what there was inside that closed city 
* Look ! said the sage, when we had got on to the wall 
1 shall never forget the horror with which the sight filled 
me. The whole space enclosed within the walls was a 
forest of human corpses where thousands of skeletons and 
partially decomposed bodies stood motionless and naked 
as the statue of Truth 

It seemed to me as if it were a spell-bound world 
that the wizard sage had called up before my eyes and I 
was gazing at those hosts of spectres about which they had 
told me so many wonderful stones 

But what I saw was actual reality 1 could see the 
skeletons distinctly standing up close together, while not 
far from me stood many naked corpses around whose heads 
were flying birds of carrion with savage shrieks Now and 
then the) would swoop down on a naked body tear some- 
thing off with their sharp beaks and claws, then rise up into 
the air again carrying off with them the spoil they had 
seized 

The sage was looking on at this not pleasantest of sights 
with dreamy eyes. His lips were mot mg as if in prayer 
I noticed that the faces of all the skeletons and corpses 
were turned towards the East But how was it that those 
dead bodies stood erect in the open air ? The secret was 
revealed *o me when ! looked closer and noticed that under 
the arms of each skeleton and corpse were posts driven 
into the ground and so arranged as not only to support the 
figures in an upright posture but to lift them up so that 
even their feet did not touch the ground 

w What is this > 1 asked turning towards the sage, who 
did not seem to have finished his prayer yet 

“ Bibi Sbarabam ” he answered still leaving me in dark- 
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ness as to the meaning of the word When I told him I 
did not understand it he explained it to me 

u It is the halting-place of the people 

Then it is a place of rest — a cemetery ? 

It is ’ 

“Is it not your custom to bury your dead ? 

The sage looked at me in surprise as if he had heard a 
very foolish remark 

* How can we bury them good youth— how can we defile 
the holy earth with the bodies of the dead > he answered 

* But m this way you defile the air, which is much more 
dangerous for from that living people may get diseases. 

My words were offensive. The sage showed a little 
displeasure in answering me 

* You see the holy Mihr he asked pointing to the sun 

Under its divine rays all uncleanness is purified, sancti- 
fied and changed from death into a living thing It is the 
same Power that causes the decayed gram of corn to sprout 
again and bear fruit It also purifies the thousands of 
skeletons that stand around its altar of holiness and gives 
them breath and life 

And that is why you have stood these corpses under its 
rays? 

Vormist* commands us to fulfil this Holy Law Let the 
Wickednesses of Ahrimanf be far from you good youth let 
not doubt lead you away from believing m the Holy Word 

To argue against the superstitions of the Zoroastrian 
priest would not have led me to any profitable conclusion 
I wanted to learn more details about this cemetery— about 
these religious rites and ceremonies He told me many 
things He said that each of these dead bodies leaning on 
two props or rather swung between two poles must stay 
there until its flesh has been made food for the birds and 

* Onrnird the son of Zrvan the god of light and goodness, the creator 
of all that a pure and holy 

t Ahntnan also a son of Zrran, the god of darkness and evil, creator of 
«9 that is wicked and unclean 
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its bones begin to get disintegrated and fall away one by 
one into the hollow dug at the foot of each And he added 
that from the length of time that each body takes to 
decompose the sage watching over the cemetery can foretell 
its future in the paradise of Vormist After this he told 
me some of the things he had observed in connection with 
the bodies 

* Look at that corpse about ten feet away from us ’ he 
said You see how that wild jackal is standing up on its 
hind legs stretching out its head and greedily devouring 
the dead man s hand that is one of the new corpses in the 
cemetery That hand which is now a meal for the jackal 
is stained with the blood of an innocent person Not very 
far from it y ou see another corpse on whose left shoulder 
sits an enormous black raven digging out the dead man s 
eyes with its beak Those eyes never had enough of 
looking at all that was t\ il They led unhappy men and 
women along the road that leads towards the gloom of 
Ahnman Into the skull of that skeleton where a revolting 
owl sits pecking ceaseless!) at the skinless crown the word 
of truth never penetrated There you see a corpse around 
whose feet the wild cat is wandering it is the corpse of a 
marauder and a marauding beast is now devouring those 
feet that were always far from the paths of righteousness 

In this way the Sage made many observations compar- 
ing the past of each body with its present condition and 
from the present making calculation as to its future state 
He also spoke of some just people and explained by what 
signs he knew them to be innocent But when at last h is 
gaze fell on a skeleton upon whose white bones the sun- 
beams were playing beautifully he could speak no more, 
and I noticed how the old man’s faded eyes filled with 
tears and he shook his head making a sign to me to go 
down the ladder 

But what was it that had grieved the poor old heart so 
bitterly > Why did he say no word to me about that 
skeleton which had b ought the tears into his eyes ? 
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Wien we got down from the wall we sat at the door 
of his hovel The sun was just beginning to bend towards 
its setting the heat of the desert was becoming more 
bearable But I could not conquer mv curiosity as I ob- 
served the old man s face still so sorrowful and melancholy 

After many entreaties on my part he consented to tell 
me why the sight of that skeleton had plunged him into 
sadness 1 asked his permission to smoke and prepared to 
listen to his story He began as follows 

“ I had seen the snows of twice ten winters melt twice 
ten springs beautify the desert of Zab * when I went to 
quench my mental thirst with the wisest of the wise in 
the service of Ybu Ferhad They called him the Foun 
tain of Knowledge the Holy Word flowed from the lips 
of the man of God like milk and honey The most hidden 
meaning contained in the holy letters was clear to him and 
he knew the deepest secrets that lie in the hearts of the 
sons of men 

But gentler than the lily of Shira 2 and more beautiful 
than the rose of Resht| was the sweet Ghamar J She was 
the daughter of my master 

A whole paradise was contained in my masters house 
where peace and content reigned under the blessings of 
Heaven But there is no rose without a thorn and often 
the dark whirlwind rushes in with its terrors and rules over 
the brightest day The sime thing happened m my master s 
family 

On one of those great, solemn festival days when the 
Faithful of the Holy Cit>$ greet the Nov-Rous^jj with 

* Zab is the name of the far reaching desert of Persia which begins at 
the towns of Ghoum and kashan and extends to Beluchistan 

t If 1 ersia is the home of the rose then Resht should be considered 
its birthplace 

* Ghamar means moon Gabr girls are often called by that name 

$ The Cabrs call Yezd the Sacred City it is called Yezd Khaet which 
means pleasing to God. 

|| Nor Rouss means New Day it is a festival which is kept at the 
beginning of Spring All the Asiatic races keep it even the new religions 
haw not been able to stamp it out 
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garlands of flowers, a party of virgins had gathered together 
on a hill where they used to go and amuse themselves play- 
ing games On that day the Sirdar of the town had gone 
out hunting and he happened to pass that way returning 
home His eye fell on the group of girls andGhamars 
beautiful face fascinated him 

4 A few days later messengers came from the Sirdars 
fort to say that the beauty of Ghamar had captivated His 
Highness’s heart and that he wished to have her for his 
wife 

* The lightning stroke with which Vormist drives out the 
devils of Ahriman could not be more terrible than these 
words which my master heard from the lips of the Sirdar s 
messenger At first he was altogether petrified then by 
God s help taking a little heart he answered that he could 
not give his daughter to wife to one who did not worship 
the faith of Vormist The messenger reported this 
answer to the Sirdar whose evil heart was filled with the 
poison of revenge 

Vengeance was not long in coming A few day s later 
the Holy City was filled with blood and tears. 

The persecution of the poor Gabrs* at the hands of 
the Turks has always been easy They are very clever in 
exciting their people against us To circulate a few false 
reports about us that touch their religious feelings is enough 
to inflame the whole population against us and rouse them 
to savage revenge 

That was what happened then 
A sinister rumour ran through the town that the Gabrs 
had defiled a Muhammadan shnne that was an object of 
great adoration to them and to which the whole population 
resorted in pilgrimages They accused the Gabrs of having 
thrown a dead dog into this shnne by night — an entirely 
false accusation 

“ Libellous as this was, it aroused their savagery In 

* The old sun> worshippers ra Pm* are called Gtabr*. It is the word 
■kefr, or, as the Turks call %gwur f which means " unbeliever n 
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such cases they never inquire into the truth or falseness of 
a charge especially when the person who instigates it is 
the Sirdah himself and is backed up by some of the 
principal mullahs 

* It was night— one of those black nights that Ahnman 
prepares for his hosts of dark officials In a few moments 
the streets in which the Gabrs lived were filled with wild 
crowds of the Turks. Ruthlessly the sword and fire 
began to slaughter the innocent offspring of the Sacred 
People 

At that fearful hour I thought of Ghamar I began 
to run like a madman towards the house of my master 
The town would have been enveloped in the darkness of 
night if the light of the burning houses had not illuminated 
it with the brightness of daylight I know not what 
divine power it was that conducted me safely to the 
house of my master which I found in flames My eye 
caught sight of my master lying dead in a pool of his 
own blood near the threshold But I took no notice of it 
because I was looking for Ghamar 

The bitter cries of women and girls who were being 
dragged into captivity rang on my ears but Ghamar s 
voice was not one of them 

I found her in the hands of a Ferrash who was 
dragging her limp and unconscious towards the Sirdars 
castle One thrust of my dagger laid the villain low and 
I seized the precious spoil that he had been dragging 
away 

Till this day I cannot tell how I managed to save her 
1 can onl> remember recovering consciousness m a plain 
some miles away from the city one morning as the sun 
was just beginning to rise I felt then that I was wounded 
in several places, but when I received those wounds or 
from whom, I have no recollection I was going to 
bandage them when I saw that Ghamar was still un- 
conscious, so I concentrated all my attention on the task 
of bringing her back to life again 
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“The story js long gentle youth — it is long, and f 
should find it very difficult to tell you everything at once, 
even though every detail of it is indelibly written in my 
old head and oblivion has not succeeded m effacing any 
of those sad memories Imagine the state of a poor 
fugitive obliged to spend whole months in traversing 
lonely desert countries always avoiding human habitations 
having for a companion a fragile girl overcome with 
hunger and the fatigues of the journey 

The Gabrs are considered unclean they are persecuted 
-everywhere and all the Turks despise and avoid them 
we were even deprived of the hospitality of the shepherds 
at whose table all travellers are welcome In the daytime 
we hid ourselves under the shrubs and at night continued 
our journey Our food was the manna* of the desert, 
and we occasionally received alms and shelter at the 
hands of the kind Armenians and Davoudis t they don t 
persecute the Gabrs 

In this way we passed the towns of Jspahan Ghoum, 
and h.ashan We had no animals to ride for they arc 
only an extra burden to fugitives — one has always to 
think of hiding them At first the maiden was brave and 
could follow me easily, but gradually her strength began 
to fail and then l was obliged to carry the precious 
burden on my back She found this harder still and I 
often heard sobs from her lips, Oh when will God call 
my soul away, that I may no longer be such a trouble 
to you 

‘We were going to Teheran with the intention of 
kissing the dust under the Shah s feet and begging him 
to be gracious and avenge us Hut the poor girl s weak- 
ness increased from day to day, and at last a very strong 

* Two sorts of manna exist m Persia one » called strkheihi and the 
other gas or gasan gain 

t Davoudis a tribe whose religion very much resembles that of the 
Jews perhaps it was taken from Jewish captives brought home in the 
-olden days 
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fever set m I did all in my power I applied all the 
remedies that I had read of in books but it was no good 
— the vitality had already burnt itself out 

Only a few days march lay between us and Teheran 
We had camped for the night m the cornfields near a 
village It was night the moon glided gently over the 
blue sky A deathly stillness reigned over the whole 
world the maiden lay with her head on my knee in terrible 
suffering I looked down at her sorrowfully Suddenly 
she turned towards me, and said with eyes full of gratitude 
* I am dying, Hazguerd pray for me * 

Those were her last words 

I have fulfilled the sacred trust, gentle youth — it is 
half a century since that day and I 'im still praying beside 
her tomb — praying day and night although she was as 
pure as the rays of the sun, as spotless as his light 
She loved me 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
WORKMAN, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT 

B* S M DlKSHIT BA LL B 

One of the fundamental assumptions of the Science of 
Sociology is that war and peace, trade and conquest art 
and religion and the migration of peoples and races 
through the decline of economic resources are some of 
the diverse ways in which the histone process works out a 
fusion of ideas on fundamental questions affecting society 
and government among men and nations 

The great war now raging on the battlefields of Europe 
is in its higher aspects an exhibition of that process on the 
most colossal scale ever known to humanity It has im- 
pregnated the world of moral ideas with new conceptions, 
and has shaken the unseen foundations of society 
AH change involves a loss and the greater the extent of 
the change, and the larger the number of men it affects, 
the greater the amount of sacrifice it entails on humanity 
at large Suffering is the penalty which men and nations 
pay for their ignorance and the extent of sacrifice which 
precedes any new change in the moral ideas of mankind 
depends entirely on the mass of ignorance and evil which 
society tolerates with a guilty conscience. Nature is a 
, great scavenger Her methods are summary and ruthless. 
“ So careful of the type she seems so careless of the swgU 
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hfe When Nature is busy in her workshop with a new 
type of humanity she will never send us back to learn our 
lesson again She teaches us through suffering 

Let us hope that this war will serve to elevate mankind 
to a higher plane of moral consciousness and virtually 
eliminate points of friction among countries and nations, 
governments and peoples and promote a widespread feel- 
ing of likemindedness and mutual satisfaction among the 
great sections of mankind 

But apart from the untold human suffering and the 
carnage of precious lives it involves this war has also 
revealed to us the nobler side of human nature which 
asserts its moral strength in moments of grave calamity 
It has demonstrated the strength of national feeling and 
the sentiment of loyalty to great moral principles which 
bind together the component parts of a great empire A 
national empire ts the living personification of a great 
moral idea which animates the corporate life of a large 
section of mankind 

The British E mpire is a vast fabric reared up by the 
genius of successive generations of statesmen warriors 
financiers and educationists and its crowning merit is the 
great and unique success it has achieved in combining 
diverse elements of races and creeds in bonds of mutual 
sympath) and fellow feeling and in a common sentiment 
of loyal t> and devotion to the throne and person of His 
Majest) the King Emperor It has its roots deep down 
m the moral faith of a vast population which looks to it 
for help and guidance in working out its political destiny 
within limits imposed by its political supremacy and 
guardianship 

All governments in the world are good in proportion as 
they satisfy the legitimate needs and aspirations of the 
people whose resources they organize m the general in- 
terest of civilization Whateer is best administered is 
best} * The machinery of government has only an instru- 
mental value It is subject to frequent changes suited to 
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the growing capacity of a vast population Its function is 
mainly educational It is a contrivance for accelerating 
the process of human evolution A government reflects 
and moulds the temper of its people, which is rooted in 
tradition and tendency and is subject to under currents of 
social and communal life 

British rule in India has an important function to fulfil 
in the scheme of Providence for elevating the people to a 
higher plane of moral and spiritual consciousness India 
has long remained in a state of comparative isolation from 
the main currents of the world s economic and social activi- 
ties. The raison detre of British rule in India is to facilitate 
its transition to a more efficient and economic type of 
civilization and to bring it into living sympathy with the 
great current of the world If the whole of Europe minus 
Russia had one government and a common system of 
administration its history would no doubt have been 
entirely different A political feat which is impossible for 
the combined genius of the nations of Europe has worked 
with marvellous success m a country as large as Europe 
minus Russia through the alchemy of British genius 
British India has nine provinces, each differing from the 
other m economic and ethnic conditions and about 687 
states of Indian Chiefs occupying a third of its territory 
and a fifth of its population In the absence of British rule 
these provinces might have been separate units with per 
haps a history of their own not very different from what it 
was in the period immediately preceding the consolidation 
of British supremacy m India 

A population so vast and varied as that of India has 
been held together m bonds of sympathy and mutual trust 
fulness between the governors and the governed The 
government of the many by the few must always be a 
government by opinion, and the peaceful progress of 
British rule m India is the most eloquent testimony to the 
solid appreciation by the mass of its population of the 
benefits it confers on ail ranks and conditions of men m the 
•country 
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But the question of paramount importance in the imme- 
diate future, both for the Government and the people is to 
devise some means which would help public opinion m 
India to be better organized and brought into more active 
and sympathetic co operation with the machinery of ad 
ministration 

The study of the economic condition of the population 
of India is a task which requires active co operation 
between the Government and the people It is a subject 
which affects the well-being of the largest portion of the 
population of the country and any government in the 
position of the Government of India would need the most 
active and sympathetic co-operation from people who enjoy 
better opportunities of studying the social life and the 
conditions of h\ ing in a population so varied and complex 
in its composition and structure 

The study of workmen s budgets and the condition of 
the workmen is an important branch of the general 
study of the economic condition of a country and the 
results of detailed inquiries made m Germany, France, 
Fngland and the United States are to be found in the 
works of Dr F ngel Le Play Rowntree and Booth The 
object of the inquiry is to collect statistics based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the lives of poor people with 
a view to arriving at data which would help a proper 
tabulation of figures relating to, (1) cost of living, 
(2) standard of living and (3) conditions of living A mass 
of literature has grown up round the study of the social 
condition of the poorer classes in the principal countries 
of Europe and America and it is quite independent of 
any departmental inquiry conducted by Government. It 
is purely the result of the philanthropic efforts of men hke 
Booth Rowntree, Le Play and Engel, who devoted their 
lives to the study of problems of poverty from a Christian 
sense of duty and neighbourly love for their fellow 
creatures 

The study of workmen's budgets is an inquiry into the 
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sources of income of each member of the family, and the 
general heads of expenditure in which it is usually dis- 
tributed Any information carefully tabulated ought to 
throw considerable light on a number of topics on which 
our general knowledge is extremely meagTe Any accurate 
and reliable statistics would greatly facilitate the work of 
constructive legislation We have the census reports in 
India which tabulate results of census operations held 
every ten years and they furnish us with useful data for 
arriving at a correct estimate of the general economic 
condition of the people Statistics of occupations help 
in a considerable way to arrive at a fair knowledge of 
the general material condition of the people but statistics 
of expenditure help us to estimate the standard of living 
prevailing in different grades of workmgclass people. 
Social statistics of each country help us to understand 
the general progress of different nations towards civiliza- 
tion and economic independence They have dso sn 
important bearing on the incidence of indirect taxation 

Statistical data with regard to income and expenditure 
of the working classes are collected either b> the intensive 
method of studying the life of a aingh typical family for 
a number of years (which wis Le PIa\ s mtthod) or of 
taking a number of select families tn a given area and 
tabulating information under certain recognized headings 
— a method which was largely adopted by Dr Lng* 1 
These methods are complementary to each other Each 
has its merits and defects 

In his introduction to Wage Earners Budgets’ a 
stud) of standards and cost of living m New York 
Citv by Louise Bolard More, Mr F H Giddings 
observes that a presentation of daily lives must reveal 
facts bean ig on the whole question of labour and wages, 
housing conditions, cost of living, economies and extrava- 
gances of the poor The author of 1 Wage Earners 
Budgets observes that ' investigations of Le Play, 
Engel Booth and Rowntree have furnished important 
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and valuable data on the subject of the incomes and 
cost of living of wage earners m France Germany, 
England and the United States, but they don’t furnish 
the results of an intimate and personal neighbourly study 
of the lives of the people in their daily social economic 
and industrial relations 

In another place the same author observes that one 
of the district workers, entrusted with the collection of 
statistics found that a cooking class afforded the means 
of friendly discussion of — 

1 Prices paid for food in the neighbourhood 

2 Methods of marketing and cooking 

3 Nutritive value of different foods 

4 F ssentials of adequate diet 
* 5 General cost of living 

6 The attitude of families (in the neighbourhood) 
towards dress recreation the pawn shop instalment 
system Church and funeral expenses 

Palgrave s Dictionary of Political Economy describes 
the primary object of studying workmens budgets to be 
to give a picture of the condition of the working classes 
and to compare its well being among different nations and 
at different periods in the same nation " Its secondary 
object is to provide data for a theory of consumption by 
measuring expenditure in different directions and to note 
* variations due to differing sizes of income and family * 
It further says that practical use may be made in esti 
mating the burden of taxation on different classes and 
m considering the possibility of excluding women and 
children from factories 

From his study of these budgets of wage earners in 
England France Germany and America, Dr Engel 
arrives at certain general conclusions which are set out 
briefly in the following words 

1 * That the greater the income the smaller the relative 
percentage of outlay for subsistence 

2 * That the percentage of outlay for clothing is 
approximately the same, whatever the income.” 
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3. 4 That the percentage of outlay for lodging or rent 
and for fuel aftd light is invariably the same, whatever 
the income.” 

4 That as the income increases in amount, the 
percentage of outlay for sundries becomes greater * 

Now it may be asked whether it would not be desirable 
to undertake a similar inquiry in India with a view to 
arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among the poorer 
working classes in the country It is a work beset w th 
many and grave difficulties especially when one remembers 
how vast is the population to be dealt with and how very 
varied and complex its social and economic structure 
The ordinary citizen ignorant of the purpose of such an 
inquiry would resent any scrutiny into the details of his 
private and family expenditure and yet the importance of 
the inquiry in grappling with the problem of the poverty 
of the working classes m India cannot be over-estimated 
Every measure of taxation is liable to be assailed in 
a bitter spirit of hostility owing to the absence of accurate 
data which may help the Government and the people to 
see where the burden really falls The absence of reliable 
social statistics based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
social life of each caste and community would handicap 
both the Government and the critics of Government and 
increase points of friction between them 

It requires a tactful and sympathetic handling of the 
whole question and Government agency, however capable 
tactful and sympathetic would m the first place be enor 
mously costly and would not be able to elicit correct and 
satisfactory answers from people who cannot easily be 
made to appreciate its beneficial results 

It is a work which might well be entrusted to volunteers 
under the guidance of an expert Government officer in each 
province who might formulate the rules of procedure both 
as to the nature of the information to be elicited and the 
method of tabulating it Its indirect result would be to 
* Bbu’« * Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 
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infuse m the mmds of really willing workers the spirit of 
social work which has created so many social agencies 
in England and America during the last quarter of a 
century 

It would besides be a great opportunity for the Social 
Reformer in India to work out his propaganda with every 
prospect of success India is a country in which the bulk 
of the population is yet under the grip of custom and 
tradition and statistics of expenditure give a most reliable 
test of the extent to which custom and tradition dominate 
the lives of the common people 

The publication of such statistics for each district would 
serve as an eye-opener to the whole population and its 
effect in minimizing the evils arising from blind obedience 
to customs would be simply magical 

There is however a still higher point of view which 
lends considerable weight and importance to the study of 
workmen s budgets 

The sociological value of the family and the home is 
found to be far greater and more vital than we are under 
ordinary circumstances prepared to concede We are living 
in an over-individuahstic age which is paying its penalty in 
the shape of grave national perils which have rudely shaken 
the unseen foundations of society The swing of the pen 
dulum now is towards a larger and a more solid appreciation 
of collectivism 

Leading writers on sociology have come to think that 
the family and the home are the true basis of the State 
and any government which ignores the importance of the 
family as the source of its true vitality and permanence 
is weakening its moral foundations The study of the 
problems of poverty in cities and villages in India is at 
bottom a study of the normal conditions which would help 
to maintain the integrity and the moral vitality of the 
family Nothing handicaps a family so much in the race 
of life as hopeless poverty 

A writer in Bliss s ‘Encyclopaedia of Social Reform" 
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observes that “the family controls (both) heredity and 
environment during the formative period of life ” “ The 
best way to become good ” it has been said, * is to be bom 
good Out of 5511 com icts at Elmira Reformatory, 
38 per cent had parents known to be intemperate, and 
13 per cent, more of doubtful habits 81 per cent had 
parents not possessing property 44 per cent had parents 
of little or no education The power of home in childhood 
is equally evident. Of the same 5,511 convicts 54 per 
cent came from bad homes 38 per cent more from homes 
only fair not more than 6 per cent came from homes that 
were good 42 per cent were homeless when committed 
97 per cent came from bad associations. 

If social statistics m India were collected on lines which 
might help us to judge of the extent to which crime is due 
to disintegration of the family arising from hopeless poverty 
we should be m a better position to suggest measures for 
remodelling the life and opinions of the general population 
on a more stable basis The dictum of Auguste Comte 
that it is hopeless to reconstruct political institutions 
without remodelling life and opinion is nowhere so true 
as in India. 

The poverty and general indebtedness of the agricultural 
population of India is proverbially known to b* acute as 
compared with the general condition of people of the same 
class m countries of Europe and America The statistics 
given on p 5 7 of the consumption of food per head of popula 
tion in Europe and America and the consequent industrial 
efficiency of its working population would help us to 
compare the broad gulf that separates the Indian workman 
from the average workman of Europe and America 
The industrial efficiency of the average workman in Europe 
and America is due to high wages which make it possible 
for him to spend more money on food and on the general 
comforts of life Men of wealth who run large manu 
factoring concerns have discovered that high wages lead to 
cheap production, and have a tendency to improve the 
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FOOD EATEN BY DIFFERENT NATIONS. 
Pounds p£r Inhabitant 


— 

Country 

Gnun 

Meat 

Sugar 

Butter 

and 

Cheese. 

Potatoes. 

Tea 

Coflee 

Cocoa 

boited Kingdom 

378 

109 

75 

19 

380 

9 * 

France 

540 

77 

20 

8 

57 ° 

66 

Germany 

55 ° 

64 

[8 

8 

I 020 

78 

Russia 

635 

5 1 

11 

5 

180 

6 

Austna 

460 

61 

18 

mm 

560 

28 

Italy 

400 

26 

8 

■ft 

5 ° 

20 

Spain 

480 

7 * 

6 

3 

20 

6 

Portugal 

500 

49 

12 

3 

40 

18 

Sweden 

560 

62 

32 

'tm V 

500 

112 

Norway 

440 

78 

*3 

9 * ft 

500 

144 

Denmark 

460 

64 

22 


410 

140 

Holland 

560 

57 

35 

ft ft 

820 

240 

Belgium 

590 

65 

*7 

Vft 

1 050 

J 42 

Switzerland 

440 

62 

26 

ft ft 


110 

Rumania 

400 

82 

4 

9 * 


8 

Servia 

400 

84 

4 

9 


8 

Dotted States 

37 ° 

* 5 ° 

'3 

20 


162 


400 


45 

22 



Australasia 

377 

»33 

*°5 

— 

21 
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moral and material condition of the workman The better 
paid h orkman is as a rule more efficient in his work and 
requires less superintendence and is on the whole, less 
inclined to drink 

The general poverty of the working classes in India is a 
problem that needs the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of public opinion m India The 
report of the census of 1911 contains the following ob^erva 
t onson the proportion of the population living on agricul- 
tural pursuits 

* As already pointed out India is pre eminently an 
agricultural countrj Of its total population 7 2 per cent 
are engaged in pasture and agriculture — viz , 69 per cent 
m ordinary cultivation and 3 per cent in market-gardening, 
the growth of special products, forestry and the raising of 
farm stock and small animals The 217 millions supported 
by ordinary cultivation comprise nearly eight million land- 
lords, 167 million cultivators of their own or rented land 
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over forty-one million farm servants and field labourers 
and less than a million estate agents and managers and 
their employes 

A great mass of literature has grown up round the 
poverty of the working population of India, especially the 
portion depending on agriculture 

The causes of their poverty have been sought to be 
explained from different points of view by cntics who have 
ranged themselves in different camps 

The problem of poverty in India requires to be approached 
from two different sides (probably not yet fully investigated) 
with a view to arriving at more reliable data for further 
investigation, and, if necessary constructive legislation 
The study of the expenditure of the poorer classes has both 
a sociological and an economic aspect Systematic inquiry 
based on an intensive study of t\pical families in different 
areas or an extensive study of a group of families has not 
been undertaken on lines recommended m the works of 
Le Play Engel Rowntree, Booth and Bolard More 

Professor A G Warner of America has made a 
scientific inquir) and valuation of different causes of 
poverty (principally 10 America) and his conclusions agree 
m substance with those of Charles Booth in the general 
analysis of the causes of poverty and the greater prepon 
derance of the one over the other The sum total of the 
whole inquiry is described in the following words ‘ It will 
be seen that the chief single cause of poverty is sick- 
ness and deaths m the families of the poor Lack of work 
stands second Drink stands third Causes indicating 
misconduct average only 21 3 per cent while causes 
indicating misfortune average 74 4 or over three times as 
much Misfortune is shown to be four times as much the 
cause of poverty as misconduct u Dr Charles Booth 
counts up twenty-three principal causes of pauperism. He 
says ‘that as causes old age stands first, sickness next, 
and then comes drink. * 

* Quoted m Blm 1 « Encyclopedia of Social Reform 
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This analysis of the general causes of poverty m Europe 
and America is capable of a far wider and more general 
application, though it is based on inquiries made in a 
restricted area A study of the causes of poverty m India 
would ultimately lead to the same conclusions though of 
course, the share of custom and tradition and social control 
in keeping the lives of people in rigid compartments would 
occupy a much larger space than m the case of any other 
countr) of equal area and population 

The general tendency of critics and social reformers m 
India is to fix their attention on causes which are more or 
less secondary The relation of poverty to crime, the 
effect of social customs early marriage and joint family 
system rigid caste rules intensifying poverty occupy a 
much larger share of the attention of social reformers and 
heads of district administration in India than the pnmary 
causes which he at the root of national decadence 

The temperance movement would naturally attach great 
importance to miseries arising from widespread intemper 
ance The order of causes is misfortune lack of work and 
drink Behind them all lies the want of a general system 
of education which is the predisposing cause of these 
troubles It is found after a most thorough tnquiry into 
the causes of intemperance and crime and poverty that 
good education and the normal efficiency of family and 
home life help to minimize most of the troubles which 
create embarrassing difficulties m the administration of a 
country 

I must now conclude this paper which of neces ity had 
to go into a rambling inquiry into questions of which the 
connection will perhaps appear to superficial observers to 
be rather far fetched and over-strained 

There are certain moral and psychological aspects of the 
administration of such a vast country as India which often 
escape the attention of even well meaning critics 

Firstly, it requires no unusual stretch of imagination to 
concede that any government in the position of the Govern- 
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mtnt of India would be always anxious to become acquainted 
with the most up-to-date public opinion, whenever and 
wherever possible It cannot afford to neglect it or despise 
it The Government of India would therefore naturally 
encourage the free expression of honest and well meant 
criticism provided it proceeds from a proper appreciation 
of the difficulties of a government which is foreign in theory, 
but must be taken to be indigenous in spirit and intention 
by everv native of India who loves his country and wants 
to work for its present and future well being 

The Government of India is the only agenc> which can 
help us to carry on our work in uplifting the masses Any 
citizen of India who works for his country without due 
faith m the good intentions of the Government is sure to 
land his countrymen in hopeless disaster It is far more 
advisable to blurt out your indignation in the presence of 
some responsible member of Government at a private 
interview than to pour out your bile into the columns of 
a newspaper where it is sure to be misunderstood and is 
liable to mislead ignorant readers. 

The second point which is of equally great importance, 
is our attitude towards Anglo Indian officer*, whether 
retired or in service intemperate remarks used with 
regard to their motives and intentions serves no good or 
useful purpose In them there is no salvation Honest 
and we! 1 meant criticism of administrative measures or of 
the conduct of individual officers can easily be accepted at 
its true worth b> anybody who has the least insight into 
human nature. But when criticism of official measures 
transgresses the limits presen bed by moderation and good 
sense it only results in creating bad blood on both sides. 

A fact which is not often noticed is that the majority of 
the members of the Civil Service who spend thirty years 
of the best part of their life in India carry with them 
a genuine love for the country m which they have lived 
long and earned their livelihood. This is human nature 
The attitude of mind generated by familiar intercourse 
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with a people alien in character and tradition is naturally 
one of sympathy This would be invariably true of the 
people of any race or nationality tirho live long and serve 
in a foreign country Such is the contagion of human 
sympathy and neighbourly relations 

The third and the last point which is of greater importance 
than the first two is that nearly every sane native of India 
whether England returned or others has a most abiding 
faith m the justice of Brittsh rule Any Anglo-Indian 
gentleman who seeks to dispute the truth of this remark 
is sinning against God and man 

To day the real strength of British rule in India is the 
moral faith which all the people in the country of whatev er 
race or creed or whatever age or sex have m the power of 
the Government to guide its destiny and to lead it on in 
the path of progress and happiness 

It was Darwins dictum that those communities which 
included the greatest number of the most sympathetic 
members would flourish best 

The future of India rests largely on the extent to which 
both the Government and the people try to increase mutual 
sympathy and co operation Mutual understanding pro 
motes mutual sympathy and mutual sympathy develops 
a strength which is proof against all the misfortunes that 
can ever befall a people here or hereafter 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association held at the Caxton Hall 
Westminster S.W on Wednesday Apnl 26 1916 a paper by the late 
Mr S.M Dikshit b-a m ll-b. entitled * The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman with Suggestions ior its Improvement was read by 
Mr J B Pennington Sir Murray Hammick k c s.i c 1 £ occupied the 
chair and the following among others were present Sir \rundel T 
Arundel SCSI Sir Krishna G Gupta k.csi Sir Andrew Praser 
k c 5. L Sir tredenck W iliiam Duke ^-C S 1 kue. Sir Frederick Ld> 
kcie. cst and Lad) Lel> Sir trank C Gates, K c 1 K. csj Sir 
W illiaros Ovens Clark Sir Daniel Hamilton Mr H Kelway Bamber 
m \ o Mr and Mrs H R H U likinson Mr S G Gayatonde Mr 
Gairy Mr I S Haji Mrs Fitxroy Mundy Mr and Mrs. H C West 
Mr Walton Mr* E F Kmneir Tarte Mr C V Dtamsing Mr H R 
Cook Mrs. Griffiths Thomas Mr khaja Ismail Mr Haji Alam Mrs. 
Palmer Mr S V Swann Mr 1 Ik Monte Mr R Gupte Mr R Sewell 
Miss Prendergast Miss M Sorabjt, Miss Murphy Mr Coghlan Mr 
Duncan Irvine Mr t H Brown Mrs Coll is, Mr 1 C Charming 
Colonel and Mrs A. S Roberts Mrs. N C Sen Mi s A A Smith, Miss 
Ijowe, Miss Stephenson, Miss IHjvc, Mr J M Fohen Miss Wade 
Mr Bahadur Miss Ashworth Mr $ Nissim Syed Lrfan Ah and Dr 
John Pollen, c 1 e, Hon Secretary 

The Hon Secretary Ladies and gentlemen we are assembled here 
this evening to hear a paper by the late Mr Dikshit Mr Dikshit had 
hoped to be able to read this paper to us himself in January last but he 
was called away and had to hurry back to India, and he sailed on Boxing 
Day m the ill fated Penia^ and perished when the ship was torpedoed 
Mr Pennington has kindly consented to read the paper, and Sir Murray 
Hammick has favo-irtd us by consenting to preside 

The Chaikmav Perhaps before we begin as there may be some ladies 
and gentlemen here who did not know Mr Dikahit, I may tell you that he 
had considerable qualifications for writing such a paper as this, m that he 
bad travelled a great deal id Induu I had not the pleasure of his acquaint 
aoc* myself but I understand that he saw Bombay and Madras and 
Rangoon, and he was to Rajputana 10 a political appointment for some 
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time, and he then became a pleader in Bombay where I believe he won 
golden opinions from all who practised m the courts there and he then 
came here for the purpose of studying the relations between England and 
India, and I am told that all who met him were struck with his gentleness, 
■sympathy and great knowledge of many subjects connected with the 
economics of India I am sure it must be for us a matter of great regret 
that his career was ended so suddenly m such an awful way and I may 
express on your behalf the sympathy which this Society feels for his widow 
who I understand, is left in India with a family of young children It 
will probably be of some comfort to her to read in our proceedings that 
we have not forgotten the family whom he left behind him in India 

tV ell ladies and gentlemen it is of great importance at this time 
especially that men of his class should come to Englandandsee what English 
life and English culture is, and I understand that one of his chief objects 
in going back, to India was to represent as far as he could to his people 
the real character of the belter classes of England and especially the 
women of hngland His whole life was more or less that of a missionary 
and in carry mg out that object he was surely acting for the best interests 
of both Fngtand and India for it is only by a really sympathetic under 
standing of the two peoples that we can expect our progress in India to be 
what we hope it will be in the future (Hear hear ) I will now call upon 
Mr Pennington to read the paper 

The paper was then read 

Hie Ckmrvui (who was received with applause) said It is, of course 
difficult to criticize a paper of this kind, because besides dealing with an 
enormously big subject it is really a paper m which the writer rather 
suggested I take it than formulated any definite teaching I take it that 
his idea was that there was a comparative absence in India of the study of 
economics whicb I suppose we all agree with that is to say that the 
Indian talent and intellect has not been directed so much in the direction 
of economics as it has in the direction of philosophy religion and so on 
Speaking for myself of the region of Southern India I remember reading 
with great interest years ago a wonderful book Buchanan s Tour in 
Mysore" etc written I believe in 1800 It is a mass of statistical 
information at that time of the life of the ryot as he found it Prom that 
date down to 1900 or 1902 when Srinivasa Ayangar wrote his Forty 
Years Progress in the Madras Presidency which is a wonderful store of 
statistical knowledge as regards life in India I do not think anyone 
attempted outside the Settlement Reports to bring into the light of day 
the real economic facts as regards the wage -earner or the ryots of India 
That is sufficient to make us agree with the writer of the paper that there 
has been a neglect of this subject m Ind a but in the last four or five 
years there has been a distinct effort made to direct the thoughts of die 
young Indian in this direction rather than m that of politics We have 
now m most of the Indian Universities a Professor of Economics It was 
a startling omission when the University staffs were first formed in India 
that* whilst we provided for almost every other conceivable subject we 
omitted in almost all the Universities a Professorship of Economics. 
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Thai, if we begin to criticize the conclusions which die writer has tome 
to, we might sit here for a very long time With regard to the first, ' that 
the greater the income, the smaller the relative percentage of outlay for sub- 
sistence, that is, I suppose, quite true. The second is That the per- 
centage of outlay for clothing is approximately the same whatever the 
income. I do not think anyone who knows India would suggest that waa 
true as regards the Indian As regards the third, that the percentage of 
outlay for lodging or rent and for fuel and light is invariably the same, 
whatever the income, is hardly true of Indian conditions and That, 
as the income increases in amount, the percentage of outlay for 
sundrres becomes greater is not the case in India Of course it may be 
a little greater but I should say the rich Indian certainly does not spend 
much more in sundries whether he has a lakh a year or 12 000 rupees 
His expenditure on jewellery perhaps for the ladies of his family may be 
more, but I should not think that on sundries for himself he spends much 
more as his income increases If he include his family probably it does 
Then there are several other points which I will not worry 1 ou with here 
The statistics as to gaols are very interesting but there again 1 should 
doubt whether actual poverty has half the results in driving people into 
gaols in India as it has m this country for instance India is a vety poor 
country but to m> mind the jjoverti of India is not the ugly cruel 
revolting poverty that you see in Furope The poverty of India lies 
chiefly in the fact that there are comparatively speaking, few rich people 
but, on the other hand I do not think there is anything like the individual 
grinding poverty n India that one sees in the City of London, for 
instance and certainly not as you may see in Ihiblin Liverpool, or other 
large cities 

l do not think I need say anything more and 1 will now leave other people 
to speak on the subject 1 think we ought to express our sincere thanks 
to him who wrote the paper for having put forward a paper which really 
does suggest a course of study which has been sadly neglected in India up 
to date. It is a subject of importance to the Government of India m a 
country where the men a distances between the Government and the 
governed is so great Wt look at things from different angles we cannot 
help it. Ooe comes from the \\ est and one from the Last and any study 
which really brings facts about the economic conditions of India before 
the ( overnment cannot but be of the greatest use to ail parties, as tending 
to the know edge which leads to that sympathy by which wt all expect 
India to be governed (Hear hear ) 

^sr Andrew Fraser said that he came wttb a desire to see come 
friendly faces and to hear the paper but that he had had no intention of 
saying anything However he could not resist the kind invitation of the 
Chairman He entirely joined in the hearty appreciation of the paper 
and be thought he »as cxjiressing the mind of all present when be stated 
Ids deep regret that the writer had been taken from their midst so suddenly 
They would have been glad to have tendered hun their thanks, for it was 
good to think of a man like bun going out to India to do such good work 
as he would have done. The great point in the paper seemed to him to 
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be that the difficulties of the question wee fully realised by the writer, 
and especially the difficulties of conducting such an inquiry in India He 
would hire to emphasise the fact that the writer was proposing an inquiry 
and was not dogmatically asserting anything Take, for example, the 
statement by Dt Engel, to which the Chairman had referred After 
setting forth that statement, the writer went on to say Now it may be 
asked whether it would not be desirable to undertake a similar inquiry in 
India with a view to arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among 
the poorer working classes in the country What the writer was aiming 
at was having such an mquirj and he did not think anyone would dis 
agree with him that it might have the highest and the best results Among 
the good points m the paper was the evidence of thorough and painstaking 
study of the question as far as material was available Such material was 
not to be found in India in papers available to the ordinary student. 
But the writer had studied it elsewhere and he proposed that he, or 
others should go on and study it in India Another good point was the 
writer s very clear thinking The wonderful power of our Indian fellow 
subjects to grasp our Jtnes of thought, and to make our ways of expression 
their own was remarkable the paper would have done great credit to any 
Englishman Another thing was the spirit which characterized the 
paper It was a good thing for an Anglo Indian official to find there were 
non -official Indians of education and weight who believed that they (the 
officials), had really tried to do their duty and had come away from India 
with a very great love lore for India and for its peoples If the advice of 
the writer were taken bj all the reformers m India the path of reform 
would be very much smoother He had recently been reading a book by 
Professor Matthai of Madras in which he discussed the whole matter of 
village government and cognate questions The Professor finds the 
material for a splendid disquisition on these subjects in papers which axe 
entirely hidden from ordinary people He had do doubt that similar 
information existed regarding the subject of this paper and if they could 
get men to go into the records and dig out all the treasures that lie 
hidden in them and make these treasures available to all interested 
inquirers he had not the slightest doubt that they would be of enormous 
advantage Anyone who had done Settlement work knew how interesting 
such inquiries were and there was no doubt a great deal of valuable 
information collected If they could get men possessed like the writer 
of this paper with a real belief in the desi e on the part of the Govern 
ment to do justice and righteousness, to exploit this information he believed 
it would be of great advantage At the end of many years service m 
India it was with great pride that he bad seen throughout the whole of 
India a testimony to the belief of her peoples m the righteousness of the 
Government and in the great policy which the British Government had 
earned out in India (Hear hear ) 

Sir Fkkdxrick Lely said he did not propose to discuss the paper at 
all, but he thought it was hu duty to express his personal appreciation of 
the author , he had been intimately connected for many years with die 
author's home, and knew the members of hu family Hu untimely death 
VOL IX E 
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was a sad Joss to h» firmly and to his country, and, as the paper showed 
by its lofty tone a loss also to the Empire He would suggest that they 
should express the feeling of great regret of the Association at his death in 
some concrete form which might be sent to his friends and relatives m 
India. 

Mr Ham said It is indeed an irony of fate that so peace loving so 
learned and so intellectually great a man as our late lamented friend 
Mr Dikshit should be a victim of the most shameful device and method 
of warfare of the Huns of the tune in the blue Mediterranean 
As one of his friends I may be permitted to say and I am sure many 
other friends too will join me tbat the East India Association has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community of this country particularly and 
Indians generally for the posthumous honour which the Association most 
appropriately bestowed on the memorv of our fnend whose paper on this 
most important subject has been allowed to be read and discussed among 
this congregation of varied nationalities. 

In these days of shocks which many a family has the honour to suffer 
for our King and country the shock which we have felt for Mr Dikshit s 
departure from this material world is a unique one In him we found a 
true and sincere friend His interest in the problems of education and 
economics m India is due to his personal and practical experience Had 
the mighty hand of death — not to say the treacherous torpedo of the 
enemy— spared our gifted fnend we should have seen him also as the 
author of various treatises on educational and economical questions 
Surely there are no Words to express our deep sorrow more adequately for 
words are inefficient to represent the feelings fully 
His paper you all have beard with great in crest 1 have no wish to 
criticize his paper bv way of disagreement so 1 have little to say as a 
supplement to bis sound sugacst'on and shall endeavour to be particu 
larly brief 

There are questions to be raised whether economic progress in India 
should be on Western line or on the E. stern To those who say 
that India must have economical organizations on the Eastern line I 
say most emphatically without hesitation that they are proposing to walk 
m the wilderness To those who declare that it ought to be on the 
Western line, I say that they ihtnk wrongly of India and its people As to 
the former my reasons are that properly speaking the economic principles 
which are called Eastern are no less hard to be defined than difficult to be 
practised to these days of science and civilization By various acts and 
enactments and the deterioration of the force of custom the village com 
muoity which formed the marked system of economical production and 
distribution m India is mi the threshold of annihilation The village com 
inanity can by no means now be called the economic unit As to the 
second, it » ab inUio wrong to apply the principles of the West to India. 
That is evident from the different nature of the administration In 
this country the watchword is liberty while rt it not so in India. Ko 
pnoetpieof whatever hrod takes root unless ft n freely proposed and freely 
poetised. In short principle* prevailing under certain circumstances 
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cannot be said, mutafu mutandis, to be adaptable under other circumstances 
of quite diverse nature. 

The principles which India and its true lovers should have for its 
economic progress are those of compromise between the Eastern and 
Western method It is by understanding the masses that we shall arrive 
at a compromise Those who understand the masses are the educated 
classes of India They are actually the channel through which the rulers 
understand the ruled To this class we have to look as the fountain of 
economic principles and institutions for Indian workmen This is what 
I call my primary suggestion 

The second suggestion is of extreme importance. It pertains to the 
education of the masses Education is the prtmum mobile of all pro- 
gress I.ook to the past and present industrial histones of this or any 
country on the Continent We find that education and economic 
progress have synchronized To avoid one is to lose both To propose 
economic progress without education is like putting the cart before the 
horse Instead of solving the problem there is every likelihood of making 
it more complex Educational m India being non compulsory is at the 
outset hopeless Education is the only security against the servitude 
not of working men only but of the masses at large 

In the recent Budget at Simla I am sure the Indian textile manu 
factuTers and the mill hands equally must have been disappointed in 
not seeing an export duty placed on taw cotton in order to enable 
them to compete more successfully with Japanese textiles which flood 
the Indian market The only reason that can be given is that Japan 
is our ally m this world wide war but to me it appears a most trifling 
reason We are thereby belittling the cause for which Japan has entered 
into the war which is that of defending smalt nationalities, and not of 
making dollars and exchanging munitions with economical privi’eges m 
India, with the effect of oppressing economically the Indian workmen with 
unspeakable poverty W ages the social amelioration and general happi 
ness of the Indian working classe depend entirely on the healthy condi 
non of Indian industries and manufactures and on them the future of the 
Indian Fmpire depends 

Sir Arundel \RLNDFf desired to share m the expressions of regret at 
the untimely death of Mr Dikshit He fully agreed with the wnters 
suggestion that the study of economics should be encouraged in India, but 
one ought not to forget that the conditions m India are totally different to 
those of England or \menca where economics had been studied for so long, 
and with regard to populations long amalgamated under settled rule For 
example Dr Charles Booth wys that, among twenty three principal causes 
of pauperism ' old age stands first sickness next and then comes drink. 
In the speaker s opinion the failure of even one monsoon in any province 
of India had a vastly greater effect than all those causes put together 
With regard to drink he should say the mischief done by drink in India 
was almost infinitesimal as compared with Grot Bntaia As to statistics 
of crime it must be remembered that there are some sections of the 
population 10 India who are by hereditary descent definitely connected 
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with the practice of crimes of theft and robbery with violence. In one 
Presidency of India the head of a very extensive caste of this character is 
an intelligent and well-educated mao whose personal desires are for loyal 
service to Government Such strange conditions of society make one 
realize how radically the conditions in India differ from those in England 
The study of economics should be pursued in India, but jt has been 
well for India that for the last three-quarters of a century the British 
Government had been doing greatly more important work in devoting 
themselves, in connection with settled government to the amelioration of 
the conditions of the people by irrigation works and railways, which have 
brought about a marvellous improvement in the condition of the popula 
tion m India making the supply of food far less dependent on the produce 
of small local areas Education was another ameliorating influence 
increasing year by year Again great progress had been made by the 
creation of village co-operative societies, advocated at the end of last 
century by Sir Frederick Nicholson These would he believed, produce 
as remarkable effects among the agricultural population provided that the 
danger arising from the unlimited liability of the shareholders was care 
fully guarded against by a Government audit of the financial accounts of 
the societies Another important matter was the recent appointment of the 
Indian Economic Commission of which that very distinguished and able 
expert. Sir Thomas Holland, is the Chairman He believed this Commis 
non would be the means of bringing about the development of greatly 
better conditions for the people of India. In conclusion he wished to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman Sir Murray Htnmick 
for his kindness in taking the chair and to Mr Pennington for reading the 
paper 

Mr R Gupte id seconding the vote of thanks, said that he had come 
into very close contact with Mr Dikshit, who as a matter of fact had 
personally asked btm to attend this meeting and rcjiort to him thi itnpres 
sum made by bis paper and from the remarks that had been made he 
thought it had been very much appreciated and he thanked the audience 
on Mr Dikshit s behalf With regard to the questions dealt with in the 
paper Acre were two schools of thought one always said the country was 
neb, and the other always said the country was poor In that there was 
no confusion of thought, but only confusion of language. He had had a 
serious warning as to the discussion of politics by reading Professor 
Sheldon Amos s book on the Science of Politics, which warns speakers 
as to the use of terms and language , when one said * India was neb 
they knew what was meant he meant the country One came along and 
said the country was poor but of course be meant the people were 
poor That », India is a nch country, but Indians are a poor people 
The fact that a man had to go without did not prove that bis wants 
were few The Marwadi was an extreme case, and is the Hindus iangh 
mg -stalk On the other hand, there were certain people wbo had a huge 
amount of wealth and did not know what to do with it. Professor Bowky 
to hts latest work says that to find out the poverty of a given people we 
moat define society, nationhood, families and individual#, in the order of 
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their prosperity Nationality is nowadays defined on an economic basts, 
while the divergence of economic conditions in India was complicated by 
caste, which politically does not cause a difficulty at all 
Mr Diksbit was a person who had had 41 tremendous practical experience 
all over India. He was Prime Minister of a Native State and was in 
touch with the political thought in the country Statistics was bis special 
subject He had told him that his mission m India was to the best of 
his ability to follow in the footsteps of Mr Gokhale On the other hand, 
Mr Dtkshit was a reasoning Conservative in social reform matters, 
whereas he the speaker was a reasoning Radical Statistics were Mr 
Dikshit s great subject as well as economics 

Dr J Pollen said that he had been asked by Sir Daniel Hamilton and 
Sit Andrew Fraser to say that they had wished to support the vote of 
thanks to the Chairman but they had been obliged to hurry away to 
another meeting and had requested him to do so on their behalf 
The Chairman suitably replied and the proceedings terminated 
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LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 

By Lieut General F H Tyrrell 

M As Chief of the Staff Berthier had no superior said 
Napoleon at St Helena but he was not fit to command 
five hundred men The great man was a good judge of 
men, and he knew that administrative and executive 
capacit) are but rarely to be found combined in the same 
individual When they are so combined their combination 
makes a great General as in the case of Cromwell Marl 
borough and Wellington Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon The latter knew well that good and able 
service on the staff was no qualification for command in 
the field but our mditary authorities think they know better 
and consider good service on the staff as the one and only 
qualification for the successful leading of troops 1 o this 
cause perhaps may be attributed our failures at Maiwand 
at Majuba Hill, at Colenso and in other and more recent 
instances The qualities which make an official useful in 
time of peace are not the same as those which command 
success m war 

The late lamented Lord Kitchener was one of those 
exceptional spirits who combine administrative ability with 
the executive faculty, and thus unite m one personality the 
attributes of a great captain and like Clive and Frederick 
the Great he possessed in addition to his military talents 
the characteristics which go to the making of a great states 
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man As a leader of armies in the field, as an organizer of 
the military forces of the nation and as a ruler of a great 
dependency of the Empire he was equally capable and equally 
successful H is untimely loss at this time of national stress and 
peril, is felt by the whole British Empire as a dire calamity 
Earl Kitchener was sixty-five years of age whet\ he was 
cut off by a violent death in the height of his activities and 
at the zenith of his popularity He entered the corps of 
Royal Engineers as Second Lieutenant at the age of 
twenty one and it is said that while waiting for his com 
mission he visited F ranee and served as a volunteer with Gam 
betta s hastily levied armies against the German invaders— 
an escapade which might have cost him his commission had it 
come to the notice of the military authorities Tms service 
to the cause of France did not however save him from 
virulent attacks on his conduct and character by the French 
newspaper Press during the time of the Fashoda incident 
and the Boer War — a circumstance that may serve to 
remind us of the fleeting nature of the sympathies and 
antipathies evoked by the accidents of international diplo- 
macy and the ebullitions of popular sentiment His first 
tour of foreign service was in a foreign land he was 
selected to serve on the Surve> of Palestine undertaken 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund and thus began his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the East with the 
lands of Islam and the shores of the Levant For the 
next forty years his strenuous career was pursued amid 
Asiatic nnd African surroundings His earliest experiences 
of the Fast were gained in Cyprus and in the Holy Land * 
and in 1879 he was appointed one of the military Consuls 
whom Lord Bcaconsfield intended to be the harbingers of 
the British influence which that astute statesman had resolved 
to exert over the Turkish Empire The policy though 
astute, was mistaken and doomed to failure m the long 
run , for the aspirations of the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans and of Armenia for a greater measure of freedom 
could not be for ever repressed, and the Turkish rule 
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was doomed to perish through its own rottenness Mr 
Gladstone had the sentiments of the majority of the British 
nation with him when he reversed Lord Beaconsfields 
policy and abandoned the role of protector of the Turk to 
the Cabinet of Berlin which eagerly availed itself of 
an unlooked-for opportunity Lieutenant Kitchener lost 
his job but he was soon compensated by being made 
Director of the Survey in Cyprus where he remained till 
the revolution engineered by the reactionary party in 
Egypt in the name of A.rabi Pasha and the abolition of 
the Dual Control threw the government of that country 
into British hands Kitchener who was now promoted to 
the rank of Captain and had done no military duty for nine 
years now saw his opportunity and joined the new Egyptian 
Army which was in process of organization by the Sirdar* 
Sir Evelyn Wood The next twenty-five vears of his life 
were spent with that small but most efficient army, and for 
its efiiciency Kitchener was largely responsible He at 
first served with the cavalry rose rapidly to the command of 
a brigade of mfantrv took part in all the fighting with the 
forces of Mahdtism on the frontiers was severeh wounded 
became a Brevet Colonel and a Pasha and Governor of 
the Red Sea littoral and finally succeeded to the post of 
Sirdar or Chief Commander of the Army He then 
planned and carried out the reconquest of the *>udan with 
consummate ability and complete sjccess defeating the 
Dervishes in two decisive battles on the Atbara and at 
Omdurman and completely destroying their power 
Honours and rewards were now showered upon him he 
was created Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and received 
the Grand Cross of the Bath the thanks of Parliament, 
and a donation of £ 30000 Soon afterwards he was 
summoned from Egypt to the other end of Africa to act as 
Chief of the Staff to the veteran Lord Roberts His 
attempt to storm Cronjes laager at Paardeburg was a 

• The word SmUr M which in India is applied to every military officer 
to the Turkish Empire denotes an independent command 
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failure , the Boers were better marksmen than the Khalifas 
Jeh&diya, and their surrender was only enforced by more 
tedious methods The infirmity of advancing age compelled 
the old Field-Marshal to resign the command to Lord 
Kitchener, and the guerilla warfare which followed the fall 
of Pretoria and the flight of President Kruger lasted for 
more than a year French military critics were very 
sarcastic over the failure of Lord Kitchener with a quarter 
of a million of British soldiers to bring fifty thousand Boers 
to book but they forgot that their own Marshals with the 
same number of men could never subdue the Spanish 
guerillas, who were as active and as numerous in 1813 as 
they were in 1808 Lord Kitchener by a system of block 
houses and mobile columns finally succeeded m wearing 
down the resistance of the Boers and compelling their 
surrender For these services he was made a Viscount 
and received the Grand Cross of St Michael and St 
George and a money grant of ^50 000 

He was not long left unemployed but was soon appointed 
to the post of Commander in Chief of the Army in 
I ndia. There were many doubts and misgivings expressed 
by old Indian officer* as to the wisdom of appointing 
to such a post an officer who had no previous experience 
of India and of its native soldiery and indeed this lack of 
experience sometimes resulted in amusing misunderstand 
mgs Shortly after Lord Kitcheners arrival in India he 
had occasion to inspect a crack regiment of Indian cavalry 
The Colonel conducted him through the regimental 
lines in which the rows of picketed horses alternate 
with the rows of huts in which the men live, two men to 
each hut After going through the lines, Lord Kitchener 
turned to the Colonel and said to him ' And now show 
me your barracks show me where your men live. The 
astonished Colonel told him that he saw their quarters 
before him Lord Kitchener, accustomed to Egypt, where 
the native soldiers are lodged in barracks as in Europe, 
had taken the men’s huts for saddle rooms The Egyptian 
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conscript army recruited from men of one race and of one 
religion presented no complex problems like the voluntary 
Indian army with all the peculanties of diverse castes and 
jarring creeds. 1 1 would be idle to say that Lord Kitchener s 
regime was popular among the Indian soldiery he worked 
them harder than they liked and the changes of the numer 
ical and local titles of their regtments were displeasing to the 
men though their loyalty prevented any overt manifestation 
of their displeasure These changes had indeed, been initi 
ated and planned before Lord kitcheners assumption of 
office, but they were carried out under his direction It is 
enough to say that he left the Indian Army more efficient, 
and better organized for war than he found it without 
going into furthei detail 

In the course of his reforms he came into collision with 
Lord Curzon Both the Victroy and the Commander in- 
Chief were men of strong character and of unbending wills 
A conflict between them was from the first almost in- 
evitable Such conflicts between the supreme civil and 
military authorities had happened before in India notably 
between Lord Dalhouste ind Sir Charles Napier The 
latter was worsted and resigned tn dudgeon but the great 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army a few y ears later avenged hts 
memory In India there was a Military Member ol Coun- 
cil who was the mouthpiece of the Army at the Viceregal 
Council-Chamber His functions were in fact similar to 
those of the Secretary of State for War in England who 
was the mouthpiece of the British Army in Parliament 
But after the death of the Duke of \\ ellington and the Cn 
mean War the Secretary for War gradually usurped more 
and more of the powers of the Commander-in Chief and at 
last sup< rseaed that functionary altogether Mr Balfour was 
vexed by Lor i Roberts insistence on the need for increased 
military efficif ncy , and to silence him abolished the office 
of Commander in-Chief and placed a civilian and a party 
politician at the head of the Army In India a similar 
process was already in progress The Military Member of 
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Council, who had the ear of the Viceroy and his civilian 
colleagues, was gradually usurping the functions of the 
Commander in Chief Lord Kitchener would not stand 
any interference with his authority Lord Curzon supported 
the views of his subordinate One or other of them had to go 
and the Home Government supported Lord Kitchener — 
probably more on grounds of party than of public policy, 
though their decision was no doubt the right one, on the 
merits of the case Lord Kitchener maintained his posi- 
tion as worthily on the social as on the military side in 
India He entertained frequently and hospitably in Simla 
and inspired esteem among all who knew him and affection 
and devotion in all those who were intimately acquainted 
with him 

After relinquishing the command in India Lord Kitch 
ener visited japan and Australasia, and gave sage counsel 
to Australia and New Zealand in the matter of national 
defence On his return home he was offered by the 
Government the post of Inspector General of the Forces 
in the Mediterranean — a well paid sinecure lately estab 
lished for no obvious reason but perhaps to sene as a 
reward for political partisanship He declined the offer 
and was soon after made British Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt where his rule was as popular as it was strong 
and beneficent But it lasted only three years The out 
break of the great European War recalled him now an 
Earl and a Field-Marshal to the management of military 
affairs at home The gas bags and place hunters who were 
good enough as chiefs of the British Army in time of peace 
were replaced at the War Office by a real soldier Here 
Earl Kitchener achieved the crowning success of his 
successful career 

Hampered by the errors of his predecessors and the 
ignorance of his colleagues, he, like his great French proto- 
type Carnot, became an organiser of victory He created 
new armies that are called and will always be called by 
hia name. His achievements are too fresh m the minds of 
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his countrymen to need recapitulation here, even if we had 
space to recapitulate them 

And now he is taken from us when our need is at its sorest 
But hi$ work remains with us, and our fervent prayer is that 
our King may find worthy successors to Lord Kitchener to 
carry it on and bring it to a triumphant conclusion 
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THE GALLANT SERBIANS 
By Oliver Bain bridge 

The celebration throughout Great Britain of the anniversary 
of Kossovo has again focussed our attention upon the 
Serbians who have virtues and a nobleness of manhood 
which all the world admires 

Their enemies, who were numerically superior have 
compelled them to fall and kiss their Mother Earth, but 
they possess a power of recuperation and capacity of action 
that will enable them to rise strengthened by the embrace 
When the 150000 Serbian soldiers who were saved by 
France England, and Italy, go forth into the battlefield 
with the Franco British forces under Prince Alexander 
they will not be long in establishing this fact 

It is the hope of all the friends of the Serbians that this 
war will result in the establishment of a United States of 
\ ugoslavia. The Times says that to the realization of this 
ideal, to the liberation of his whole race, Prince Alexander 
is entitled to look forward In his endeavour to achieve it, 
he may count upon the support of all that is best in British, 
French Russian and Italian opinion In the accomplish 
ment of Southern Slav union Italy is, indeed, as vitally 
interested as are England France and Russia for only 
in close agreement with a united Yugoslav State — which 
cannot menace her justified supremacy in the Adriatic — 
can Italy securely withstand the pressure of the Austro 
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German group Only so can she be sure that her eastern 
flank and the path to the Balkans will be guarded by a 
race whose devotion to the cause of European and Balkan 
freedom is no longer open to any shadow of doubt 

A careful survey of the existing political subdivisions will 
not only reveal the tncker> of Austria but the impossibility 
of Serbia ever remaining on friendly terms with a country 
which both hampers and threatens her economic mdepen 
dence The unity of the Serbian race which numbers 
nearly twelve millions, would defeat the intrigues of Austria 
dispel the spectre of Russian Pan Slavism and help to 
bring about that disentanglement for which all honest men 
so earnestly pray 

The Balkan wars were wars of nations who have been 
cruelly tom asunder by the Powers that watched with grim 
satisfaction the bloody struggle of each fragment as it tried 
to substitute itself for the others 

The failure of Austria s assimilative efforts were com 
pletely exposed by the entftusiasm displayed in the Southern 
Slav provinces at the victories of the Allies in the first 
Balkan War and the violent outbursts of anger when 
Austria forced Serbia to abandon her long-chenshed hope 
for a port on the Adriatic and insisted on Albania being 
created an independent State The bitter hatred of the 
Southern Slav youth should be a monumental warning to 
the Powers for unless something is done to bring about 
the consolidation of the Serbs who will never become loyal 
subjects of a foreign Power there will be no peace in the 
Balkans 

The Serbians who have been called the French of the 
Balkans are a simple, poetic, democratic race, 90 per cent 
of whom are agriculturalists It amazed me to see the 
crops of wheat, barley and oats which the Serbian farmers 
were able to get from their land with their limited know 
ledge and lack of modern implements Prior to the war, 
agricultural associations were being formed with the object 
of helping the farmers to purchase seed and implements. 
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and experts were to give them practical lessons m modem 
methods* 

It is a great delight to visit the Serbians in their homes, 
for they are the very soul of hospitality The moment you 
are seated a tray containing a jar of preserves a spoon 
stand and two or three glasses of water is brought in by 
the hostess or a lady member of the household and you 
are expected to take a spoonful of preserve place the spoon 
in the empty compartment and drink at least half a glass 
of water This is followed almost immediately by another 
tray containing cups of coffee and more glasses of water 
over which you enjoy a little chat upon such subjects as 
are mutually interesting 

The Serbians rarely ever entertain each other except on 
the day of their Slava and one or two other anniversaries 
i called on Monsieur Patchitch, the Prime Minister on 
the day of his Slava and was inundated with toothsome 
delicacies by his charming wife and daughters who after 
a little persuasion spoke to me in English Monsieur 
Patchitch is a patriarchal looking old gentleman to whom 
nothing is alien He knows the world as few practical men 
do, and not only its outer but its inner life Insight has 
led him farther than experience leads the majority and as 
l talked with him on a variety of subjects I could not help 
thinking of Schopenhauer who said that Nature is intensely 
aristocratic with regard to the distribution of intellect 
The demarcations she has laid down are far greater than 
those of birth rank wealth or caste in any country and m 
Nature’s aristocracy, as in any other we find a thousand 
plebeians to one noble many millions to one prince the 
far greater proportion consisting of mere Pobel canaille , 
mob 

Monsieur Patchitch lives outside the restricted little 
world of self, and, instead of being interested in things 
only as they immediately affect his own will, he is interested 
m the larger, wider life of thought and humanity 

Education in Serbia prospers in a most invigorating 
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atmosphere. Serbians are becoming alert to the fact that 
self-culture is the highest duty of man, and that it has 
many good results, but none that are more sure than the 
sense of power and self reliance with which it invests its 
possessor We may not know the exact use a man will 
make of it but we may rest assured that whatever be the 
circumstances into which he is thrown he will be capable 
of far more, and enjoy far more if he has had its advant- 
ages and although education is a large subject and one 
worthy of all the wisdom of a nation to deal with yet every 
thoughtful man or woman can do something to promote it 
Whenever we share what we know with others whenever 
we arouse curiosity in a child or answer his questions 
intelligently whenever we dispel a prejudice or clear up 
a doubt, or set a single mind to thinking for itself we to 
that extent remove the obstacle of ignorance and aid in 
the grand cause of education 

The national literature of Serbia, which is divided into 
three periods — ancient medieval and modern — is a most 
instructive study worthy of the greatest care and attention 
The ancient period, ranging from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century is comprised of religious works written 
principally by monks in the Slav language The medieval 
is written in the Serbian language, and with few excep- 
tions, is the work of laymen The ancient literature is 
prose, and quite Byzantine while the medieval is poetry 
with a faint smattering of prose and distinctly Italian 
The literature of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries was written in a hybrid language and 
it took Vuk Karadjitch many years to bring about that 
literary reformation which made these Russo Slav writings 
intelligible to the Serbian people A distinct improvement 
is shown in the literature of the last half century 
It has been truly said that it is the heroic spirit breathing 
in the poems of Serbia that has fanned and kept alive the 
spark of liberty and patriotism in this people, crushed 
though it has been through four dark centuries of Turkish 
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oppression Many of the epics are devoted to the deeds 
of Serbian heroes of whom the greatest and most popular 
is the * King’s son, Marco whose doings and danng, if 
not vouched for oy history at any rate lives immortal m 
innumerable ballads The historical poems of Serbia seem 
to date from the great Battle of Kossovo, but their lyrical 
poetry carries one aeon 9 back to the dim and hidden past 
These delicate and graceful poems m which the passions 
are so openly declared are mostly composed and sung by 
women 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE F\K EAST 

Tot Nesiorian Monument is China By P Y Saekt Professor at 
the Waseda University Tokyo {Soaety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ) Price ios 6 d net 

There hare been many attempts to throw further light upon this 
interesting monument since the twentieth century opened, amongst which 
may perhaps be mentioned the present critic s own modest effort in the 
Dublin Amnc of October 190. The same number published an able 
article upon the Magi by Dr L t Casartelh St Bedes College Man 
Chester then Professor of Ancient Persian at the University of Louvain 
bat that year created to his professional sorrow Lord Bishop of Salford 
The learned and most reverend author m a manuscript note to a 
complimentary author s copy of bis paper referring to the first-mentioned 
article independently settles the question which had, unknown to him 
already puzzled the minds of Chavannes and Uev&ui as to the identity 
of the Chinese muh kupak with the Persian magubad (Farsi moghu patti ), 
or chiefs of the Magi — a very important matter since treated of more 
at length by Chavannes and Pelltot in L n 1 rand MamcWen retrouv£ 
en Chine (Impnmene Nationale 1913) describing evidences buried in 
the desert caves for 1 000 years 

It would scent from the zeal with which Professor Saeki defends 
Christian rights and interests from the historical point of new, that he 
himself is a Christian and this seems the more probable >n that the Rev 
Lord W illiam Gascoyne Cecil contributes an encouraging introductory 
note and me k«v Professor \ H Sayce a preface whilst, as above 
shown the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has gallantly 
undertaken the , riming of the work. Nor must the assistance of the 
Hon- Mrs. Gordon (author of the World Healers ) be forgotten 
especially as this generous Irish lady had already ordered a replica of the 
monument to be made, conveyed to Japan, and erected on the summit 
of Ktya San (the Holy Mourn of Japan , see ‘ Murray 1 Handbook, 
P-35** 
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It seems evident, from the quaint and artless locutions that peep out 
here and there, that a considerable portion of the English text is or was 
originally of Professor Saeki s own composition, m which case he may be 
heartily congratulated upon his mastery of our eccentric language On 
the other hand there are passages pages and even chapters” (were 
the book divided off into such at all) of a firmness and decisiveness that 
suggest a more downright supervising author or a more sensitive printer * 
reader Half the book is introduction the other half translation of the 
monument text with notes and ongmal Chinese pieces justificative* The 
index is scanty and might with advantage have been amplified The 
arrangement of the book is irregular not to say confusing As to its 
general objects 1 ord Vnlliam in his introductory note of recommendation 
says It opens up a new view of the origin of much of the Far Eastern 
civilization Perhaps ne may not agree with all the author says about 
Nestorianism Professor Sayce observes m his preface that it is the 
work of a Japanese scholar who needless to say is able to understand and 
sympathize with Chinese thought speech and literature, in a way that no 
European scholar can ever hone to do and who at the same tune is 
thoroughly acquainted with the latest results of European scholarship and 
criticism and for the first time (sic) the story it (the monument) has 
to tell is fully revealed to us. One of the most interesting of Professor 
Saeki s suggestions is that in the Chinese secret society called Chin tan 
Chiao we have the descendants of the Chinese Nestonans The author 
in his own preface alludes to Dr Takakusus epoch r akmg discovery of 
1896 that the Persian or Syrian priest Adam who composed the mscnp 
non was the same person as the King tsmg mentioned at the head of the 
inscription who assisted the Indian monk IrajnA in translating other 
works from the Syrian A Chinese named Lu Siu yen did the calligraphy 
part Professor Saeki regrets tha Max Mullers old colleague Dr Taka 
kusu never pushed bis investigation further as he had promised 
He also regrets that Dr kuwabara Professor of Chinese ( assies and 
Oriental History at Tokyu who actually saw the monument in situ in 1907 
did not go beyond the external description perhaps he wished to 

avoid entering into the textual ent cism Perhaps both gentlemen were 
prudent and wise The late Father Havret S J in his monumental work 
upon the Nestorian tablet ( Vanetes Sinologiques, Is os , and la of 
1895 and 1897) really exhausted all there was to be said about the 
monument, including full details of Dr Takakusu s all important dis 
covery but his labours were made available only in the French language 
and moreover the entire absence of any index (a besetting stn with many 
French savants) renders it difficult to follow out the arguments and con 
volutions in all their complicated dates and details but it was all the 
same a wise and safe study in which full justice was done to all previous 
workers Catholics or Protestants hostile or friendly It cannot be denied 
that Professor Saeki has * pushed the investigation especially m so far as 
regards the historv of the Assyrian Church and hitherto inaccessible 
details about the early Nestorian doings m Syria and Persia m this he 
•owes many debts to Dr E A W Budge and his Hutona Monastics 
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(Book of Governors) also to Dr Wnght and h» * Short History of Syrac 
Literature It w&uld be presumptuous for the present critic whose 
tunable speciality is Chinese, to express any opinion in this direction 
On the other hand, Professor Sayee and Lord William Cecil may be 
trusted to see to n that Professor Saeki s understanding of and sympathy 
with Assynology and the Christian religion from his Stno Japanese point 
of view do not run him mto unexpected and unfamiliar labyrinths from a 
Western point of view 

There is so much fine confused feeding to be assimilated that 
having once run through the whole the writer of these lines must reserve 
hts mature* judgment for more careful study in detail Meanwhile there 
are one or two points on which at least from a sinological and common 
sense point of near an opinion may be hazarded 

x On p. 47 we are suddenly told that 2 000 or ^,000 monks and 
nuns, Nestonans and Mukufu (Mohammedans) were ordered by the 
Emperor in a d £45 to return to private life In the next paragraph 
the italicized word is written Muhu/a On p 88 it is monks from 
Mu-Mu fa as though a place-name were meant There is not a single 
word of justification either previous or subsequent for translating the word 
as Mohammedans and the heresy is hereby rejected without qualifies 
turn totus teres atque rotundas (always providing that heresy can be fitted 
with a masculine adjective) At the same time a charitable suggestion is 
offered as to how Professor Saeltt may possibly have fallen into this 
strange blunder The uxonous Emperor k ien lung, after his conquest of 
Kashgar constructed at Peking in 1 764 a roos jue for the benefit of a 
beautiful Kashgartan girl he had added to his harem In desenhing the 
whys and wherefo r e s of all this upon a memorial tablet, he mistook the 
mum of the Manicheans for the mo/fas of Islam One unfortunate result 
of this mistake was that tn 1897 Chavannes published a pamphlet adopt 
mg the view that the mom of Chinese history were Mohammedans 
apparently taking u for granted that the most learned of modern Chinese 
monarchs must be right The following year Devfina in a moderately 
worded counterblast, entitled 'Musuimans et Mantch&os Chinois, clearly 
pointed out the grave error into which Chavannes had been led and ever 
since then (as already shown at the head of this notice) it has been 
universally accepted by those who know that mukufa stands for the 
Mamchean and Mazdean mogHbad just as tnwan la stands for the moltas 
of the Jews and of Islam (being a word of Turkish provenance meaning 
administrator ”) 

2 The multitude of his well wishers assistants and advisers hat got 
Professor Saekt mto a terrible muddle of speculation misquotation and 
even mistranslation as regards the connection between Nestonans, Moham 
medans and modem Christians— such a muddle that it » difficult even to 
define it let alone to extract him from it unbemmrebed To put it tersely ■ — 
without adducing any real evidence be doubles or even quadruples the 
Mussulman population of China as estimated by the China Inland Mission, 
by die d’Ottooe Mission and by the latest English and French sinological 
authorities , then he proceeds to develop a strange suggestion made by the 
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Rev Timothy Richard that the Km tan Kiao or Golden Elixir Teaching 
as developed by Lu Yen in the eighth century may have some connection 
with the Nestonans then in China, and that Lu Sin yen, who did the calh 
graphy may be the same man as the Lu Yen mentioned by Dr Richard 
next he proceeds to assume that the Nestorians, who disappeared so 
suddenly after the persecution of S45 really did not disappear at all but 
for protection s sake went to swell the numbers of the Mussulmans and, 
finally, he quotes Dr Richard s statement that 15 000 of the Kin tan Kiao 
believers in 1891 were massacred by the Government under the false 
charge of being rebels if we are to credit good men who were living in 
die nndst of the troubles — a very vague reference indeed 
Now tbe question of Mussulman population is of course, one of specific 
evidence to accept 20 000 000 or even more with Professor Saeki would 
be to admit that every twentieth man woman or child in the whole realm 
of China is a Mussulman Apart from (1) the scattered sea commg ear y 
Arab settlements at Canton Zaitun (roughly Amoy), Hangchow etc , 
whose very small shadow still remains at those places and (2) the 
specially accounted for lanthajs of Sun Nan the modem Chinese 
Mussulmans whether Turki 1 ungan o Chinese by origin, may be said 
to be conterminous with the provinces and regions producing mutton and 
millet (or wheat) It is well known that sheep will not thrive or even live 
in 75 per cent of the Chinese provinces the Kaiser was thus not far 
wrong, from the uber 4 Ues point of view when he conceived the charac 
tenstically Prussian idea of driving in the pigs in order to drive out the 
Mussulmans from his Mrican colonies. The published Mancha annals 
up to 1908 {Tung hwa Lull) h ive a full account of the well known Tsai It 
secret society rebellion of 1891 1892 and specially mention that it was 
anti missionary chiefly anti Catholic the word Am lan does not seem to 
occur at alt Dr Richard was writing able articles in the Chinese Recorder 
at the time but says nothing of either the rebellion or the Kin tan, whilst 
the editor himself curtly records that the rebels were being crushed the 
area involved, though Mongol in population was really the extra mural 
parts of Chih 1 1 province where the present writer himself has roamed 
Lu Yen simply developed the Golden Llixir theories of the Taoist mystic 
Koh Hung, otherwise known as Pao-p*u tsz a list of Elixir authors from 
his lime (fourth century) to ad i 100 is given m the literary chapter ot 
the Sung dynasty history the term Kin tan Men ( = School) or Km tan 
Too ( =* Principles) is also used as well as Kin tan Kiao In order to fit 
Lu Yen to Lu Stu yen Professor Saeki substitutes for the former s invariable 
name (written with a mountain over three mouths ) the character used 
in the latter s invariable name (written with a mountain over * severe ) 
it is as though a patriotic Scotchman (regardless of evidentiary documents) 
should eagerly trace the founders of the Allan line to Admiral Sir Thomas 
Alien of Charles II times. Moreover the King of the Sons of God 
from whom Lu Yen (p 54) received his mystic formula is an absurd 
mistranslation for “ Philosopher of Due South (because he was bom in 
a summer month), while bis real name, which does sot seem to be given 
(but which is given on p, 54) is not 1 The Warning BeU which does not 
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trust physical force bat Power Chung h Power standing for what we 
should call his Christian name, and Chung h being one of the still-existing 
doable family names (or surnames as we say in English) Either Dr 
Richard or Professor Saeki has been copying a wrong character from 
Mayers t e wang for eking king for straight 
Lord William Cecil s old personal acquaintance Twanfang (the able 
Viceroy who was murdered in January 1912 during the revolution) would 
be startled if he read the translation of his stone inscription (p 258) 
a rubbing from which we are told can be seen in the Uyeno Museum 
TokyS tbe various Syrian principalities is translated tnbes of Tibet 
Ephraim and other countries, whilst the important allusion (after the 
seven missing Chinese characters in the original p 27 1 ) to the action of 
Her Majesty the Dowager Empress M u Tseh t len is quietly slurred over 
and omitted having evidently been misunderstood by the translator It 
is imp06sib 5 e to bebeve that the genial Dr 1 akakusu (known m a friendly 
and familiar way to his Lancashire hosts and admirers as Tacks ), or 
the learned historian Dr kuwabara could possibly approve of their names 
being associated with such ill-digested work as sht 
There is however much in Professor Saeki s book that if properly 
lifted and translated might be of the created value but as matters now 
stand it would be belter for the reputations oi all concerned to recall 
revise, and repubbvh it, for the points above erumerated are only a fraction 
of those requiring grave reconsideration 

b H PARkEk 


MIDDLL E\ST 

Two Vniwa os the Armenian (^t e i [Oh By V R Scatcherd 

I 

There is a refreshing definiteness about American opinions and pro 
nouncements which is sometimes disconcerting to minds steeped in tbe 
conventional culture and traditions of the older s» hook of thought 
When American opirnon is erroneous it is general j very much in error 
but when on the ngbt track vt frequently gets very close to the central 
heart of the matter in question In either case it has no hesitation about 
dinging its convictions to the four winds of heaven regardless of conse 
qtienecs or contradictions and is ready to abandon the most cherished 
conclusions once it perceives them to be wrong 

Hence the growing impatience that characterises an increasing number 
of the American public at what it considers to be a weak kneed shuffling 
temporizing pohry on the part of those in authority with regard to ques- 
tions that vitally affect the interests of the New World almost as much as 
the Old 

American thought u too rapid to deal in circumlocutions half truths or 
aide issues It goes for the bull $ eye every tune, and generally hits the target 
Tbe only trouble is that it may select the wrong target. On tbe other band, 
Use Bnfcsfa mmd is slow to form an opinion still slower in abandoning it 
when once formed. Rarely, indeed will it reconsider its premises, or argue 
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from effects back to causes It fights shy of the inductive method all the 
time, and needs a catastrophe to compel attention to the fact that, where 
results are disastrous they must be the outcome of precedent facts or 
causes which should be abandoned or modified 

II 

These diverse attitudes of mind are strikingly illustrated by two little 
volumes on Armenia which have recently come to my notice 

Dr Herbert Adams Gibbons has just issued a small work* which should 
be in the hands of every friend and foe of Armenia No one can 
claim lack of time to acquaint himself with facts on which to pass judg 
ment for they are placed before him in some seventy pages of clear type 
the contents of which could be mastered in an hour 

Dt Gibbons has gone straight to the point foreseea objections and 
scored on every issue Having ascertained the facts and fixed the respon 
sibilities he unhesitating!} passes judgment 

Here are his own words 

It is because the Armenian massacres m Turkey are clearly estab- 
lished because responsibilities can be definitely fixed, and because an 
appeal to humanity can be made on behalf of the remnant of the 
Armenian race in the Ottoman Empire without the slightest suspicion 
of political interest, that I feel it advisable and imperative at this 
moment to call attention to what is undoubtedly the blackest page in 
modem history to set forth the facts, and to point out the respon 
sibilities. 

Lest it should be objected that the author is incompetent or prejudiced 
Dr Gibbons tells us that he went to Turkey m the first month of the new 
regime and that be remained in Asia Minor and Constantinople until after 
the disastrous war with the Balkan Powers He took part in the fetes to 
celebrate the new order at Smyrna, Constantinople, and Beirut, and was at 
Adana before dunng and after the massacre of April, 1909 

He makes these personal references with reluctance m order as he says 

That I may anticipate exception to my statements on the ground 
that I am * not acquainted with the problem and that it is 
impossible for an outsider to form a judgment on these matters 
For I have always found that the Turk and his frunds when you 
speak to them on the Armenian question flatly deny your facts and 
challenge the competency of your judgment 

I venture to suggest that others have shared the experience of Dr 
Gibbons in these respects 

What are the facts ? That in the spring of 1915 a carefully prepared 
plan for the extermination of the Armenian race was put into execution, so 
diabolical m its skilfulness that nearly a million Armenians were put to 
death in ant months m a manner that is unparalleled in modern history 

m Tile Blackett Page of Modern History Armenian Events of 19XJ by Herbert 
Adams Gibbon* pud G P Putnams Sons New York and London Price 75 cents art. 
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And Pr Gibbon* ttfuis Germany aa the chief cnminal, for Germany 
who alone among European nations had the power to stop these atrocities, 
not only refrained from doing so, but actually encouraged them 
Dr Gibbons puts this question in his conclusion 
Have neutral nation* any responsibility m regard to the Armenian s t 
He points out that m common with French British, Germans, and 
Italians, die American and Swiss have helped in the education and advance 
of the Armenian people 

Were they seeking cut vtctms to deck wt/h garlands for the sacrifice t 
Were they fattmg the calf for the slaughter f Do not say no 1 For the 
practical result of tbetr efforts to elevate the Armenian race u that 
long journey from home to the valley of the Euphrates— now become 
the Valley of Death 

Let us think hard And then for God s sake, let us act ! 

Ill 

Captain Dixon- Johnson has had the advantage of extensive travel in the 
Mediterranean and may be deemed to have first hand knowledge of the 
Turk Hit opinions, therefore, are deserving of careful attention But 
bn book* must have proved a grievous disappointment to his best friends, 
Moslem and Christian alike 

Of the good qualities of some and particularly of the un Germanized 
old Turks, there can be httle doubt, and such may well pray Allah to 
defend them from a friend who apologizes for and justifies conduct 
which some of them would rather die than sanction U itness the heroic 
protest, sealed with his life of a Kurdish Moslem mullah at the village of 
Axvout, near Mouch, recorded by Henry Bar by m Le Journal of June 15 
of tins year 

The assassins, having set apart the youngest and most beautiful 
of the Armenian women, assembled all the others with their children 
u) one house. They were so closely packed that they had to stand 
upright one against the other The executioners then prepared to 
set the bouse on fire Just then a Kurdish Moslem mullah inter 
vened There is no religion, Moslem or Christian, which permits 
the burning alive of women and little children 1” he declared and, 
hoptng to prevent the crime, he shut himself up in the bouse. His 
intervention only provoked laughter the house was fired and the 
priest perished with the unfortunates be had endeavoured to protect 

Captain Dixon- Johnsons not tons of historical proportion are odd Be 
gives the history of the Armenians before they were really a nation pro- 
perty speaking skips all mention of the glorious and tmpemhabte epoch 
when they became a learned and enlightened people, and jumps thus from 
4)0 to 1079, when the Seljuk* swept through the land 
And this is true of the majority <A Turcophiie*, who, 10 the innocence of 

IS * The A mMiha s , 1 * by C T Disow-Johasoa. George Toolw'm and Seas, Noctk- 
g— , Ite ck hra WWW. 
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their hearts, attribute their own meaning to terms used by their Turkish 
friends. 

When Captain Dixon Johnson and others assure us that the Armenians 
massacred were mostly men the women and children being kindly treated, 
and only deported on account of political necessity some of us know by 
bitter experience the probable sense of those terms 

These miserable victims were treated with kindness from the official 
Turkish point of view just as were the dogs of Constantinople, where I 
was staying at the time Hearing of their impending doom I went to plead 
for them Mavrocodato Bey then Minister of Agriculture received me 
courteously assuring me no harm should befall them and that they would 
be treated with all possible kindness I left Constantinople happy in that 
belief His Excellency kept his word. The poor canines were neither 
mercifully killed nor poisoned. They were, as everyone knows deported 
to a barren island, given food enough for one day and died raving mad 
with hunger thirst and disease r 

His knowledge of the psychology of the Turk leaves much to be desired 
It is perfectly true that the Turkish soldier is the only gentleman among 
the Central Powers and their allies, and all the Entente Powers gladly 
admit the fact The Turk is always courteous and gentlemanly to those 
whom he regards as his equals But the whole record of Ottoman rule 
t.oes to show that it will be an unspeakable crime to thrust the Christian 
races of the Near East back under the dominion of those who have so mis- 
used their power in the past 

Statements are made which suggest ideaB the reverse of the truth He 
speaks of Lord Bryce and the friends of Armenia appealing for funds 
to equip the Armenian volunteers and suggests that these Russian 
Armenian volunteers were being undoub edly armed by Russia in order 
to foment a revolution He is not ure of bimself and relies mainly on 
quotations from other writers to support his contentions 

Sir Mark Sykes s The Caliph s Last Heritage is drawn upon largely 
for this purpose, and Sir Mark dykes s comment upon the use made of his 
work may fitly close this already too long reference to a work which it is 
difficult to believe the author himself takes senously 

Writing to The Times on April 20 of this year Sir Mark Sykes says 

Sir, 

It appears that certain persons have thought it worth the expense 
to circularize the members of the House of Commons with a sixpenny 
pamphlet entitled ' The Armenians, by C. L Dixon Johnson In t le 
pamphlet are several quotations from books of mine and in the preface 
is the following sentence The writer desires to thank those authors and 
travellers whose works be has so freely quoted, and upon whose inform* 
Uon he has relied for the historical and geographical notes, as well as 
Professor Henry Leon, Mr Robert Fraser, and other friends who have 
-afforded him their most valuable assistance. I find that this sentence 
has been construed by some of my friends as meaning that I am m some 
way connected with the work, or at least in sympathy with the underlying 
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ideas which inspire it* author or authors I therefore take this oppor 
tunity of stating that I have the very deepest sympathy with unfortunate 
Armenian peoples whose millennium of martyrdom is, I hope and believe 
reaching its fin*! stage ami that the horrible sufferings which they are now 
enduring are bat a part of that profound darkness of the dying Eastern 
night which heralds the sudden and glonous dawn 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

Mark Sykes 


INDIA 

MRS BESANTS MEWS 0 \ HOME RULE 

Ijmwa A Nation A Plea tor Ivdiak Self Goyervment By 
Annie Besant (London T C and E C Ja*.k ) Price 6d And 
How India WROUGHT FOR I KkEDOM ( TPS London.) PllCC 

48 6d 

Mrs. Besant has done good sen ice in collecting into this small and 
handy volume (“India A Nation ) the materials of the case against the 
Government of Inaia and though of course it is only the case for the 
prosecution stated with considerable forensic skill it is still a formidable 
indictment and demands very careful a tcntion 

We all agree that the masses m India are lamentably poor and some of 
us would even agree that labour there as in mas other countries has 
never received its fair <hare of the produce of labour (except perhaps, 
where it is, or has been paid in kind as under the old Hindu system 
which rill prevails in many part* of the country) and no one who knows 
anything about the revenue administration of any presidency would deny 
that the assessment is o f ten unequal and does m many cases trench on the 
means of subs stence even though it may be as low as it well could be 
Mr*. Besant however insists that our taxation of the land as a whole is 
crushing (though u certainly does no amount on the whole to 5 per 
cent, of the gross produce) and gives instances from some Bombay 
villages where the average assessment amounts to as much as Rs 5 1 6 
per acre, and Rs. $ 1 per head and (quoting Mr Dutt) asserts that m 
certain selected case* which must obviously be quite exceptional the 
assess teen amounted to as much as 96 per rent of the produce Now 
in the village where I lived fifty years ago where tbe cultivation 1* the 
finest Z have ever seen anywhere and the people were certainly as posper 
ous a* farmers usually are the averajge assessment before it was revised by 
the Settlement Department was *6 rupees an acre reduced by Mr Puckle 
to *0 rupees for a period of thirty year*. Bui then the land had the 
advantage of an unfailing supply of water and produced two equally 
valuable crop* every year without fear of failure What the acreage and 
population of Sbennadcn then and now may be I cannot remember but 
d k obvious that the enormous increase of population, u» spite of the 
teamans mortality which Mrs Besant so properly deplores, must alone 
account for a great deal of the extra pressure on die soil which » one 
of the most senou* difficulties created by our comparatively peaceful rule. 
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Parenthetically even Mrs Besant admits that other causes besides 
crashing taxation such as child parentage and the frightful struggle for 
existence, n contribute to the low vitality of the working population 

It is impossible in a short review to discuss as they ought to be discussed 
alt the economic problems with which Mrs Besant deals so cleverly m one 
short chapter of fifteen pages. I should have to repeat the great bulk of 
what has been said as tersely as possible by many writers on the other side 
in the volume entitled Truths about India, which is now being re-issued 
as a single volume with a fairly comprehensive and most useful index My 
chief complaint against Mrs Besant is her obvious bias against the British 
Government and that she never seems to consider fairly and squarely the 
alternative to British rule It is quite possible that, even from the imperial 
point of view as Sir M £ Grant Duff used to say the interference in 
the affairs of Indta by Great Britain a as the greatest blunder ever 
committed by any nation but what is the use of saying that 
now ? We have become the rulers of India far more by the 
inexorable course of events than by deliberate design British rule itself 
was a haphazard unpremeditated thing * and it is not easy to see how we 
could at once divest ourselves of the burden or glory whichever it may be 
with safety to ourselves or the extremely heterogeneous not to say mhar 
momous peoples of the Indian continent Surely the only fair question 
for our critics is whethe any other nation would have done better than we 
have done To speak of India as a nation as if it was even jet in 
any sense homogeneous or even united in its aims is, pace Mrs Besant 
and Mr Radbakumad Mukerji (p iv) surely premature. At least so 
think a vast number of old Indians who are no less devoted to 
the country than Mrs Besant herself but who cannot see that India 
under any conceivable system is at all fit now for complete self 
government as apparently advocated by her That is not to say that 
the present system is perfect — far from it It only means that we 
cannot sec how India could stand alone without a considerable European 
arm) and we have to admit that as long as England or any other foreign 
Government is responsible for its safety some dram of wealth is unavoid 
able As to this point Mrs Besant, who does not even allow 1 ruths 
about India a place in her bibliography ( How Indta wrougnt tor Free 
dotn p 707) let alone Mr McMinn s monumental paper does not 1 
think refer to the enormous flow of gold into India for many years past 
India was no doubt, in the good old times — shall we say one thousand 
years ago ? — a wealthy and in many parts comparatively speaking well 
governed country but was there ever a time when she absorbed gold (if 
that is wealth) more copiously than she has done for years pastPf 
And when Mrs Besant speaks of self government for thousand 
years,” does she include the last one thousand since the Muhammadan in 
vaaions began 9 It is quite true as I have said elsewhere in this Hattie 
(P 367 of the number for Apni) that the villages have always managed 
their own affairs to a certain extent but that u not the kind of self 

* " Education and Statesmanship ia India, by H R James p 6 (911 

t See p, 968 of this Rtvuv for Apni, 1916 
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government * Mr*. Besant w clamotmng for A* a very aiaw point, only 
of importance as showing her bias against the existing Government 
and her desire to make the worst of it she rakes up the old cotton 
excise duty which can oe no grievance except to a tew well to-do 
manufacturers, and is essentially as fair a tax as the countervailing 
duty on bounty fed sugar She says that an Indian Government 
would place heavy duties on (all ? ) incoming products until the 
infant industries could hold their own This would clearly be taxing 
the poor for the benefit ot certain manufacturers who appear to bold 
their own very well as t ts (see Mr Samuel Smt h pp 138 139 of 

Truths about India ) What did the late Mr Harvey say? Did he 
ever ask for Government help or Protection in establishing his 
many prosperous milk in the south ? (see the discussion on Sir Guilford 
Molesworths paper p 374 ot this Review for \pnl 1913). Up to 
the middle of the eighteen h century England was almost exclusively an 
agricultural country * India was then the great manufacturing country 
and we had to learn from her but as Mrs. Besant herself admits, the 
influx of machine-made goods (in other words the invention of 
machinery) most inevitably have brought about widespread changes 
though true to her principle of losing no opportunity of depreciating the 
British Government and people she adds that a system of government 
which had sought India s prosperity instead of Britain s enrichment would 
have made possible a transition instead of a destruction Not a word to 
show that in those days England had little or no responsibility for the 
government of India, and that the Hast India Company were merely a 
company of merchants trading to the East. We may well ask why India 
was defeated so completely when machinery was invented Mr Ellis 
Barker would say it was her apathy and perhaps luxury As he 
says. Necessity »s not only the mother of invention but of exertion 
Hence we and that civilization has developed roost powerfully in those 
countries where life is hard, t 

Having said so much in criticism of Mrs Besant it is necessary to make 
it quite clear that I agree with her so Car m thinking that the time has 
come for a realty serious advance in the direction of improving the 
position or what might be called the status of Indians in the admuustra 
non of their own country especially in the army but I cannot now discuss 
the details of the various schemes that have been suggested by experienced 
oAciats Ifte Sir Walter Lawrence and Mr Smeaton though a good deal 
(night be said for both of them 

J B Pevnimcton (ics. ret } 


The Taut of the Tllxi Puawt a\d other Studies By C A Kin- 
caid c v o 1X.S. {D B Tareperevola Sms and Ce Bombay ) 

Thk is a well written booklet dealing with many subjects of Indian 
history and mythology mostly conne ct ed wab the country of the Mah 

VmaJ Smfitri for May 1918 jx f tki 
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rattas There are two articles on the Bakhars — family histones— of the 
Dabhades and the Gaik wads now rulers of Baroda The latter family 
name means as the author points out, not ( cowherd, as is usually 
supposed bnt cow door and he gives the origin which was that 
Nandaji the founder of the family opened a door (kavad) m the fort wall, 
and saved some cows (ga\ ) from the Musalman butcher The history of 
the Peshwas lives again in this volume. We read of Sakvarbais forced 
Satt She met her fate like a high born Maratha lady and just before 
the end had the fortitude to give Balaji her jewelled earrings and her 
blessing and many other tragic old tales such as the forgotten battle 
field of Talegaon where an English army surrendered in 1779 and the 
stirring story of the fort of Sholapur most of the buildings of which were 
founded on a human sacrifice The writer is equally at home whether he 
writes on historical facts— he identifies Akbar s Christian wife as the 
Portuguese Maria Mascarenhas, whose sister married in 1560 the first of the 
Indian Bourbons— or on quaint stones of the gods of the Hindus We 
can here read the history of the three plants the Tulsi the Shami tree and 
the Bel and he winds up bj charming essays on the proverbs of Western 
India gtung us the sayings of Kathiawar the Deccan, the Parsees, and the 
Musalmans — a rich field of philosophical sayings A F S 


The Permanent History of Bharata Varsha Vol I By K Narayana 
Tyer ba (The Bkabkara Press Trivandrum ) 

In a preface somewhat difficult to follow the writer tells us that he has 
in this book, no original plan to vindicate no new theory to propound, no- 
fresh commentary to offer m his strictures on the great works, the Ramayana 
and the Maha Bbarata He excuses his slight knowledge of Sanscrit— 
which seems to the ignorant reviewer profound enough I — and tilts with 
some strenuousness and success at the higher criticism of the two epics 
he deals with and the Puraoas Not without truth does he refer dtsap 
provmgly to one school — I refer to the sect that preaches Hinduism 
admires Budhism and believes in several other isms. There are greater 
chances for an educated Hindu to fall into the errors of this theosophical 
creed as the English language, in which the theories of this sect are 
expressed especially under the garb of reasoning is likely to appeal to him 
better than his own mother tongue He opposes this, and this commen- 
tary is the result and its learned notes on the two great portions of the 
Ithihasas cannot be without interest and value to other seekers after truth, 
withm the Hindu fold 


AtaPATASTkN AND NIrangastan Translated by Sohcab Jamshedjee 
Bulsara, m a (I he British India Press Matagan Bombay ) 

This handsome volume contains, as the title page tells us at length, die 
Code of the Holy Doctorship and the Code of the Divine Service, portion* 
of the Great Husparsm Nask on the order the ministry offices and 
equipment of the divines of the Church erf Zarathustra, translated from, 





Pahlan utdini gamier improved of by the Pahlavi scholars Shams-ut- 
(Hama Dutttr, Darab Pcsbotan Sanjana, and Behramgore Tehmurtsp 
AnktesaruL It is collated with pious care with the basal Areatan text, and 
with me studwnraest the translator hat specially indicated which of the 
glosses and emendations are hu own. He says that no edition of the 
work is port-Sassanian, and that it may be even said that there » not the 
least sign of any such edition after the time of Chosroe the Great and 
he considers that the basal matter belonged to the same period as the 
A vesta Hu introduction gives an essay oe the ministry of the Zaretbus 
tn an Church and one on its Grand Ritual In the first be identifies 
them with the Magi and describes them as the most sapient of sages 
most profound of philosophers, and most holy of adepts, whose vision 
ted them to the infant Christ and foretold the blessings of His mission to 
mankind Their selection instruction initiation and orders, are alt 
described, and as a sequence the ritual they officiated m and administered 
This ritual included the sacred drink the sacrifice of am mate (which seems 
to have been a symbolic me), and other ntes of the Eternal Spirits and 
Ideate which aim at a union with the Holy Idea of Perfection and the Most 
Excellent Good Mmd " Students of ritual of all religious wdl find much to 
interest them m this scholarly expotii on of the ecclesiastical offices of the 
Zarathustnan priesthood. 

Thf Him»i PHiusomh # Canoecr By M Rangacbarya tea Rao 
Bahadur ' o3 I (Madras The hit fnmtmt ffvtst ) 

This lance volume oa the Bhapsvadgitf consis s of a senes of class 
.cerate* which took two years for I he author wno was formerly Professor 
of Sanscrit at the Presidency College Madras to deliver He like many 
other' has fc*t that modern Indian education has had to be so largely 
European in spirit and ami, it has inevitably produced a yawning gulf 
b etw e e n the imported new thought and the indigenous historic life with 
its traditions and sacred beliefs. He knew that this gulf should be 
bridged securely and soon and an attempt ought to he again made to 
f me the old thought of the East with the new thought of the West into 
one wisdom and the outcome of thu desire were the lectures on the 
Bhagavadgni which are here reprinted in a revised form. They are 
dedicated to the writer » former master the late Principal of the Madras 
Christum College from whom he derived much guidance and raspitx- 
won in early hfe and who thus helped to budd the bridge between East 
and West. In a comment on one of the Slokat there is an interesting 
essay on caste, and there are many other texts which call for weighty 
emendation* showing their value and connecting them with Western 
thought A good review of this book, like that of all books of its class, 
to be useful would need to be of many page* We mil only now to oar 
4b«t space say that *i is loartvr 4 — a* one would expect from it* author— 
tfcoughtfol, and conscientious, and p r e s en ts the Hindu rule of life sad 
eoodoct to the Western reader m a very favourable way 
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THE NEAR EAST 

Forty Years in Constantinople The Recollections of Sir 
Edwin Pears, 1873 1915 With 16 illustrations ( Published by 

Herbert Jenkins , Ltd Arundtl Place Haymarket ) 

Sir Edwin Pears in his interesting book records with singular know 
ledge the various political phases that I urkey has undergone during the 
last four decades of her history The narrative he gives us of the inter 
course he had with high Turkish officials and above all with the Sheik ul 
Islam Sahib Mollah who had proved himself a man during the perturbed 
reign of the Sultan Abdul Hamid are as characteristic as they are entertain 
ng and we cannot but marvel at his unfailing memory which enabled the 
author to remember so man) good stones and bon mots without the 
help of his notebooks or memoranda for as Sir Fdwtn tells us m his 
preface he had to leave these behind when compelled to leave after 
Turkeys declaration of war Me muot certainly give him the credit of 
having gained an invaluable insight into he entangled affairs of Turkey and 
what n more, to have exercised from the start a beneficial influence As 
correspondent of the Hath Veu s he was the first to disclose the truth 
about the Bulgarian atrocities to an incredulous Europe \\ hen Sir Edwin 
Pears armed in Constantinople in 1873 his first impression was that the 
glamour 0/ the Crimean War was still on the British community From 
Sir Henry Paget, the then British Ambassador downwards, they were all 
Turcophils and thought it their duty to be so It was Gladstone alone 
who subsequently stood up tor the massacred Chr stians whilst Disraeli, 
then Prime Minister thought it the correct policy to treat the matter lightly 

Close upon it followed the Russo-Turkish Mar And with refer 
ence to it the author quotes a statement which Sir ttdhara White 
at the time the English Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, bad made 
to him 00 good authority— -name!) that at the uine of tits conflict 
Bismarck seems to have been the only man who knew of the secret arrange- 
ment with Austria by which Russia was permuted to cross the Balkans 
in consideration of Austria having the right to administer Bosnia and 
Hercegovina Bismarck also knew that Austria was making arrangements 
for mobilizing her army because Russian troops bad pushed on to San 
Stefano Nor was this shrewd diplomatist ignorant of the preparations 
of the British Fleet In fact he telegraphed to the Emperor of Austria 
advising hun to do nothing that M England will do our business.” The 
result was that Austria did not mobilize The English Fleet arriving at 
Bestka Bay in the mck of time thus obtained the credit, or the odium aa 
the author puts it of having saved Turkey from the Russian occupation 
of its capital ' 

Sir Edwin seems to have been on terms of persona! friendship with the 
tong lute of Ambassadors who were at Constantinople during the forty 
years of hit residence in Turkey He speaks with high appreciation 
of Lord Goschen, who was sent on a special mission and of Lord Duffierm, 
who handled so ably the Egyptian Question 
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He pay* great tribute, end nghtJy so, to the American mixnonanei 
Washburn and Long and the educational work they did among the 
Armenian* and Bulgarian* w«h the excellent schools they instituted for 
them In connection with bis characterization of Abdul Hamid, he 
narrates how the Armenian massacres came about at the mitigation of this 
worn o f all Turkish Sultans and under the very eye* of Europe I How this 
assassin on the throne had to abdicate at last is one of the most interest 
mg chapters of the book The masterly way Abdul Hamid was disposed 
of and hi* successor appointed without bloodshed and revelation will ever be 
considered a glonous act effectuated by those worthier Osmanlis who really 
had the good of their country at heart That such men existed amid so many 
intriguers was a surprise to f urope who had long given up Turkey as the 
sick man for whom there was no remedy That there have since been 
relapses, alas ' is on It too true and one proof nor the only one are the 
repeated massacre* to Armenia \et we must trite into consideration 
that those massacres perpetrated from time to time until again quite recently 
are chiefly being done, not by Turk*, but by Kurds a nomad race 
which has remained on the same level for centuries whilst their kinsmen the 
Osmonhs have developed into the ration they are now These Kurds are 
for the greater part subjects of the Persons and of the Osmaults respectively 
who are both unable to control them they live by cruelly plundering and 
staugbienog thar rh fifty Armenian neighbours. 

The criticism that Sir Edwin exercises on Turkey m general and 
especially on it* recent anti- English policy is that of a friend. Nor can 
anyone do otherwise who has lived so long a* he has done amongst a 
people who, besides well-known baits, have maoy amiable qualities, and 
have, after all had a great past — L. M R 


Domotk Life in Rot mania By Dorothea Kirke. (/<*** Lane) 
6s net. 

“It was not long before I learned that the kindly regard for English folk 
you find among the upper davse* of Ktmia is to be traced direct to the 
influence exercised in the nursery by spare-figured English governesses, 
So John Foster Fraser " Millie Ormonde writes to ber male friend in 
England from the house of a Roumanian family m which she is governess 
Thru she lived up to the standard set by the great traveller we have no 
sort of doubt And what is more— at any rate for the reader— rite give* a 
most readable account of the happenings in an tutfneur to Bucharest, Her 
employers are of Jewish origin but we are writ assured more Roumanian 
than the Roumanian* the m sel ve s or if not, she has, at any rate made 
them and then- children very mtarettutg The epistles to Edmund are, 
however not ail from the Fans of the Balkans Sinai and Constantinople 
are amongst the place* visited The great bridge across the Danube, rt 
may be added, was a Roumanian national eadertafciag, and not bulk by 
foreign engineers. 
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Gftttat Triumphant By Captain Trapmana (London Forster 
Groom and Co) 

Hie above i» a very enthusiastic account of the part played by the 
Greek* m the first and second Balkan Wan given with a wealth of detail 
which we have fiuled to find elsewhere The author shows a quiet 
humour which makes bts book very readable— in fact in spite of the mass 
of facts with which he has had to deal, there is not a dull page in the whole 
book It is well illustrated, and furnished with some excellent maps 


Am?u SUR l Etat dr L Indiakiske Par Godfrey de Blooey (Attmger 
Frirts Editeurs NeuchateL) 

This learned Essay has been complied by its author to be read at the 
inauguration of an Indian Chair founded m December 1915 at NeuchateL 
It has been sent to us, and it certainly deserves a notice in our columns. 
M de Blooey has succeeded in giving us a complete survey of Indian 
history from the time when that now almost forgotten traveller Scyiax of 
Karanda, a delegate of King Danus investigated the course of the Indus 
to the time when Vasco de Gama s ship cast anchor at Calicut ” He 
dwells on the ambition of Alexander and his campaign to India, and bow 
he succeeded in linking together two civilizations It is one of those &r 
reaching incidents in the history of nation* which has brought about that 
phase of Indo Creek statuaries and coins which have proved of late of so 
much interest to the students of Oriental art 

M de Blooey gives us moreover a concise and load description of 
Indian intellectual life — the philosophy of Brahmmism and Buddhism , 
nor does he neglect to dwell upon those oldest literary monuments “ the 
\ edas, which flashed upon us suddenly like sudden dawn 

The authorities to whom M de Bloney refer* are surprisingly numerous, 
and show the extensive studies which have been made in thi field He 
alludes— -to name only the most important —to Sven Hedm Stem Petrowski 
and many others Vet there is one authority whom he has omitted, aad 
he certainly ought to hate named it when he ends up with the assiduous 
linguistic studies which have been earned on in this and the last century 
in Sanscnt Urdu Hindustani and other Indian dialects on which one 
of the greatest linguists of our time Dr G W Leitner has written 
extensively 

He it, however best known as the explorer of Dardistan a region in 
(he north west of Kashmir, which he in his book on Dardistan describes 
at being inhabited by an Aryan tribe speaking a Saascntte tongue inter 
mingled with Persum The Languages and Races of Dardistan, by 
G. W Leitner LUD etc Taking into consideration the prescribed brevity 
necessitated no doubt by the occasion for which this admirably written 
essay baa been compiled, we cannot but heartily congratulate M. de Blooey 
for having availed himself so ably of his arduous task. L. M R 
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AFRICA 

BOTHA’S GREAT DR!\E 

i How Botha and Snots conquer id German South West Africa. 
By W a JUyocf and W W O Shaugboewy Cape Town Issued by 
Leo Wemthal, r R.C.S. Chief Editor of the African World, (London 
Stm/Jtvt, Marshall H amt lion. Amt and Co ^ Lid) a net 

a With Botha s Army By J P Kay Robinson (London Grorgt 
ABi* and Unwin ) 3* 6d net 

The campaign for the conquest of South West Africa began to earnest 
about the middle of September 1914 with the occupation of Ludenubucht 
and was brought to us dose on July 9 1915 by die signature of the terms 
of surrender * at kilo 500 on the railway line between Otavt and Kbanb 
Within this penod of ten months, Germany s first colony (six times the 
so* of England) which for the year ending March, 1914, had enjoyed a 
military subsidy from Berlin of jCui 783 which entirely overshadowed all 
dm other items of the Budget, was cleared of all hostile forces 

Of the two volumes before us, that issued by the A f neon World in aid 
of the fund for ibe New Colonial Wmg of the Union Jack Club the 
Governor-General s fund of South Vfnca, and the 4 /rtca* florid Red 
Cross Work, tt by far the more important being written by two Reuter* 
special war correspondents from official information It contains a con 
weeted and very readable account of the operations with excellent photo- 
graphs, a map appendices, casualty lists, etc It is a grand story of 
treme n dous difficulties triumphantly overcome, and should be read by 
every otuen of the Empire. The casualty totals shows the large pan 
played by men of Dutch desceou Fspeoa) aucmwio should be drawn to 
the appendices which contain, amongst other valuable data, the official 
correspondence between the Imperial and Union Governments the debate 
on the campaign in the Union Parliament, the Manta alliur, and the 
terms of the German surrender 

Mr Robinson • book is a record of personal experiences in the cam 
pstgn and gives an inkling of what the men had to go through where, »n 
name cases they foqght the elements first and the Germans afterwards It 
is prefaced by a short introductory letter by Louis Botha 


SCIENCE 

Year Boor or Wmiaass TautcaaFHV and TautmoNV 19 r« 
{Winlm Jhiru Ltd Marconi House, Strand, London, WC) 
js 6d. net 

The Year Book of Wire Jem Telegraphy and Telephony n one of these 
*■« vohuncs which make an equal appeal 10 die genera) and technical 
w ade r. It marks a drsboct epoch to the advancement of the practical 
eggBtaooo of a new sdene* that such a work should be called for, and 
Aoahl expcnetxe as cm^naeasiog demand for each wcccwfag amwal 
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nsoe. The prefect » the fourth occasion of its appearance and the 
volume has been produced under all the disadvantageous conditions 
imposed by world mde war So much the greater credit to the editor 
and hu collaborators 

Standard information like the Progress of Radio-Telegraphy ” chrono- 
logically arranged lists and particulars of ship and land stations law* and 
regulations of the various countries in which radio- telegraphy is developed, 
etc have all been— as far as possible— carefully revised and brought tip 
to date The text of the International Radio Convention of July 191a# 
and the ” Safety of Life at Sea ” Convention of 1914 are both reprinted 
\n important additwn has however been made to the summarised laws 
and regulations laid down in the various countries This addition consists 
of a well planed index immensely facilitating ready reference to the 
sections covered by it The alphabetical list of call letters allotted to 
tand an 1 ship stations contributes similar valuable aid to ready reference 
for its own important division of the book 

The practical worker and experimenter have been even more adequately 
< atered for than in former editions of the same work The Dictionary 
(m five languages) and Glossary of Technical Terms is this year supple 
mented by a repnnt of the Report of the Committee on Standardization 
which sets forth a hst of definitions indicating the sense in which the 
various terms are employed upon the other side of the Atlantic A large 
amount of useful data, selected in accordance with the unique wireless 
experience possessed by the Marconi Company figure in the volume, and 

is not insignificant of the unstinted care bestowed upon the matter here 
printed that the pages devoted to Useful Formulae and Equations " have 
i>een revised and brought up to date by no less an authority than Dr 
J Erskine Mu ray 

For the general reader a large proportion of the interest is centred 
round the admirable series of essays upon those branches of wireless 
telegraphy which most arouse carren interest These vary m each 
edition of the Year Book. The present volume contains a delightful 
comparison between past and present methods of naval war tactics as 
governed by means of communication This essay which figures under 
he title of Intelligence in Naval Warfare has been specially contributed 
by Mr Archibald Hurd the well known expert writer on such subjects. 
Hie article which Colonel Maude supplies The Allies Strategy in 191$, 0 
is written in bis customary breezy and optimistic manner His optimism 
is not the cheap and airy buoyancy of a superficial journalist but the 
well-reasoned exposition of a genuine military entte erf approved ability 
Amongst these essays will be found a number of technical papers Dr 
] A 1 lemmg discourses with all the charm of his accustomed lucidity 
upon the subject ot ' Photo Electric Phenomena, whilst Dr W H 
Socles takes as his subject ‘Capacitance, Inductance, and Wave-Lengths 
of Antennas/' accompanying his text with an original senes of abacs of 
extreme interest and utility Two of the technical articles come from 
the United States, and deal, one with the ‘ Progress of Radio-Telephony 
m the US*A during 1915,** and the other with the 41 Measurement of 
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Sqpat Intemrty * The letter is from the pen of Mr John L. Hogan 
jntor Vtce-Prendeot of the Institute of Radio Engineer* 

Many other articles which here hod a place will appeal to quite a wide 
cede of readers. A r&am£ of some of the exploits of wireless, anecdotally 
navnted, appears under the title of 1 Wireless Waves m the World s War " 
The paper on “ Problems of Interference wiU prove highly informative 
to anyone with the most elementary idea of the general principles of radio 
telegraphy The possibilities and limitations of jambing besides 
other obstacles, intentional and unintentional, to the correct transmtssioa 
and read mg of messages, find here a sober and authoritative elucidation 

The reputation of Mr Archibald Hurd the Dotty TtUgrtifh naval 
expert, and author of many works on sea warfare, u well established and 
bis essay contrasting the mam features of British naval strategy under the 
old methods of transmuting instructions, and the new is worth) to rank 
amongst his best efforts 

Cok»d Maude s renew of the Allies strategy is written in his well 
known breezy and optimistic strain The critics who appear to have 
found favour just Lately belong to the lugubrious school and u forms a 
refreshing tonic to read the well reasoned exposition of a genuine authority 
who fulfils the cooduioos of the eulognim passed by the Senate of Anctett 
Rome upon one of their own generals, that he bad never lost hope in 
the destinies of the Republic'' 


POETRY 

Sm&hcm Haaotm Anwuah Turkish Port and Mrsnc. With a 
Translation of many of his VI oiks. By Heon M Eton ua n d 
mi l-d. ucl. rs.r^ Grand Officer of the Imperial Orders of the 
Osmarod and Medjubd Medadles dTmtuu foe et argent) Mddaflie 
da Arts, Constantinople, etc etc le Secretaue-Gdndral de la 

Socadtd lotermuiooale de Philologie, Sciences et Beaux Arts. (1916 
Published for La Sooft^ Internationale dc Philologie, Sciences et 
Beaux Aria, by G*argt Taulmt* ami Sms lid * Blackburn ) 

This ts a dcfagbtfal little work, and r effect* the highest credit on the 
gifted author Not oedy a the story of the luriosb poet anysoc s life and 
pdSic earner most interesting m itseH but the translations at hts poems 
bare ham so admirably rendered that the reader might well mistake them 
for anginal poetic effusions m English. As Professor Ldoo saya, it Is 
unfortunately true that very little Turkish literature has been translated 
into Eoghsb He vouches for it (hat this literature eonuuos a rich wealth 
of gems, end he says it is particularly true of Osaanh poetry that 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, oofahomed cave* of ooeaa bear, 

Fall many ■ tower is bom to blush unseen 
And waate tt» sw e e tn em on the d e em air * 

to Us fattod a tto Dr L6» gives us a trie* but deeply ifltaresdag 
aMcfe «f the mf&dm of Turkey sad of the pri n cip le s uodofyag ft» 
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•ysteai of the various Sufi and Dervish orders, and adds some valuable 
information about the ' Mevlen (or dancing Dervishes), in particular, and 
describes their ecstatic raptures or holy inspirations To this order of the 
Mevlevi the poet mystic Sheikh Haroun Abdullah himself belonged. 
From bis youth upwards the poet seems to have been endowed with a 
marvellous memory and as a mystic he led a life free from blame, and 
devoted to his religion His shorter poems are mostly songs and hymns 
written in the spirit of the Song of Solomon but he seems to have 
composed one grand Epic, Mahomed ben Casim and several nnscel 
laneous and popular poems. One of these Utter The Ever-Closed 
Door shows a striking analogy to some of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam and as the Sheikh was a Persian scholar and as Persian poetry 
was popular m Turkey it is quite possible he was influenced by Persian 
writers He seems to have produced few poems of an amorous nature 
but his sonnet to his beloved wife, Habeeba (as translated by Dr H 
L^on) is a gem That the poet could be roused to wrath divine and could 
lash the sins of the great and denounce Turkish brutality is shown by the 
scorn and bitterness with which he attacked the Caliph Walid He seems 
to have feared neither lord nor king 1 he very fine poem called The 
< uckoo which he wrote in hts eighty fourth year was composed with the 
hopeful heart of a boy and well deserves to be 14 set in gold and placed in 
the Imperial Library ” as the Sultan commanded 
His last poem of all Sleep and his brother Death deserves to be 
set side by side with Tennyson s Crossing the Bar 

As we have said at the opening of this brief notice the author (Professor 
Henri D Leon) deserves the highest credit for bringing these poems to the 
public notue and we congratulate him most heartily on the scholarly skill 
and the veritable poetic gift with which he has rendered the Turkish poet 
into English -~J P 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Ova Far Eastern Ally 

The May issue of the tar East exposes the activities of German 
propagandists in Japan The latest manifestation appears to be 14 air 
Indian Buddhist s appeal which is in effect a violent though screened 
attack on the British authorities in India. We understand that a watchful 
correspondent of the Ear East has translated it from the vernacular and 
he effectively shows the clumsiness of this far-fetched enemy agitaboa- 

Shakespeare in Japan 

The same periodical announces that the Tokyo Amateur Dramatic Club 
presented The Winter s Tale on the last three nights of Ma/ at the 
Imperial Theatre On the first night the performance was honoured by 
the presence of members of the Imperial Family It has the patronage 
Of the British Ambassador and Lady Lily Greene, and the profits are ear- 
marked for the British Red Cross funds. 
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* Tk* Paris CoHrEMUtct 
The Jaf+n Afa&nmt (June) 

* The appointment of Baron Sakatam as head of Japan a delegation to 
the Economic Conference of the Allies to meet in Parts is welcomed to 
Japan as an indication of the nauon s desire to be well represented on that 
important occasion. As a former Finance Minister of the Imperial Cabinet 
and for some years tbc popular and successful Mayor of Tokyo Baron 
Sakatam has shown bis ability as an administrator and financier and 
while be was Japans financial representative m London he won the 
confidence of Englishmen as an authoritative agent of bis country M 


Chixa xwo Jsia* 

The /t/t Mtmfro deprecates any tendency towards a change of Japanese 
pobeyin Chttu, holding that japan has 3 fixed policy towards that country 
winch involves the maintenance of Chinas integrity and the equably of 
opportunity for all nations within ( hmesc territory It is to the interest 
of both Jajan »nd China that jx-ace should be restored there and order 
established *s soon as possible Japan »- 1! next' debate from this line 
of policy no matter what turn tne < hinr>c situation may take It it quite 
tunnaienal to Japan what form of govern n cm prevails in China or wh 
is at the head of rL such subitem i-nruw lo the trurul affairs of China 
with which she cannot interfere TTk Cb nese rhcn.K've* should under 
take the reorganisation of then whole system of administration Japan 
might in emergency be compelled to U*c measures fjr the protection u 
her natwnals to Cbma bui the hope is tha suth a more may not be 
necessary 


Rt* H 

The Cwrnt Opimen for June in ms pen picture of M de 'sutitmt 
“ He was brought up m a great country house that had been n h 
family for generation*. lurgioieff had the *>turmrr ty|ie id ntind when 
he described what he style* gen «f<4ks * next* ihc kind of house in 
Central Russia that hides itself am*d l ee* on a river bank It «« the lot 
of Sturmer to lie born m such a paradise with us flower beds, us Artificial 
lakes Hf was not merely the son oi a landowner who by right belonged 
to the gentry Hu father «u a Russian m>bc tn ihe < ar< service whose 
estate served a* a retreat from the care* of official life. Stunner enjoyed 
die culture afforded by a family portn t gallery a well stocked library, 
dignified case He has earned on t'uii family tradition that family life 
He Wong* to the Russian world that rx m rero At (tom the alien workl 
Those who know htm best avoid using a walk with bun for he can do 
jevum wiles on ho legs before tweakfasi at a pace that would leave an 
ordinary pedestrian exhausted nt half an hour He tt aiud to have a theory 
the degenerate men <4 our i*ncd om their arms too much and their 
lag* too tele Oik* a man has given bis word M> de Sturmer n fond 0 ( 
•Mmmfr tmthtog should fodoce him to break it He got ltd* principle 
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from the Ctu whose memory he so reveres— Alexander III M. de 
Stunner has another trait characteristic of the bureaucrats of his period. 
He believes m speaking the truth no matter how disagreeable it may 
prove to the hearer Nicholas II understands this propensity to well 
that when hu former master of ceremonies persisted in lingering one night 
at the palace for the obvious purpose of imparting id formation privately, 
the Czar remarked to a Grand Duke We cannot get nd of this man until 
he has told me his bad news 


American Interest in India 

The Modem Review (May), under India in America by Lala Lajp*t 
Rai writes 

Some friends connected with the C Diversity of California have con 
a ti tuled themselves into an India Society for the purpose of studying 
Indian literature and Indian questions, and creating interest in India 
among Americans Professor Pope, of the University of California, has 
been elected its first President, and Dr David Starr Jordan the great 
scientist and scholar Chancellor of Stanford University Mr Edwin 
Markham, the poet, Mr Winston Churchill the great novelist, have 
consented to be its Vice Presidents It is hoped that the society may 
stimulate interest in IndiAn matters in America, and be a source of 
friendly exchange of ideas between the two great countries of the East 
and the West Indian publishers and Indian publicists would do well to 
send them their publications for rotice and study ” 





A WELL-KNOWN TRAVELLER 

Ms II Charles 'Moods, who held & commission in the Grenadier 
Guard*, and who u a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society >• a well 
known traveller aod writer who has studied the Near Last with a thorough 
ness that few can churn 

During the autumn of 1905 he spent some months in the Ottoman 
Empire Not being corner 1 to obtain hi* knowledge of the Turks by a 
mere visit to Constantinople, and ansious as he was to gain an insight into 
some v the nnirta/y problems which affected and still affect the situation 
m the Balkan Peninsula be made two emended journeys into the interior 
The first of these took him from H<xl wo on the Sea of Marmora to 
Adnanuptc, the great military stronghold of the Empire After spending 
suflfcaent tune there to acquire a knowledge of the importance of this 
great entrenched camp be travelled by the Manwa railway which was 
handed over la*t year to Bulgaria v > the Turks as fa as (. umulgina 
Thence tie took the great military road which was then m course of 
construction and traversed the Rhodope Balkans, approaching the main 
line from Nofia to f onscammople at the town of Haskovo w Bulgaria 
Th*» road which has since been completed, and which is now passable fat 
all krndi 0# vehicles, including motor cars, is one J the moat important 
means of communication between the hgean court and the interior of 
Old Bu'**m- 

Being seriously fascinated with the life and people* of the East, Ucm 
Woods again spent the greater pan of bt» regimental leave m the Balkan 
Peninsula m the year 190* < tn that occasion he made a toot »n Southern 

Macedonia and in the Mesu Valley district, thus visiting areas then 
paheed by the Macedonian gendarmerie and now destined to play a 
prominent role to any future fighting which takes place 00 the Gramo* 
Bulgarian frontier 

Du nag the same autumn Mr Wood* attended the Bulgarian and 
Rumania n muxntvra and ah© made an extended tout m Asia Minor, 
thus traversing some of die road* which must be ubhred by any army 
4 mtem of advancing from Asm Minor towards the Ottoman capital, la 
die same year he made an eacurdoo to the Peninsula of GaMprih, Vtotfng 
the town of that name, mverngtimf the most wnafefe krtdm g placos « 
timfieaiasQlaaad eapiortng the h*h pound which eommands tfe* k 0 * 
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which defend the Narrows of the Dardanelles— high ground, the possession 
of which was never secured during the Dardanelles campaign 
After his resignation from the army under such exceptional ci return 
stances that they were well known at the tune Mr Woods decided to 
continue his study of the Near Eastern problem and to take op a literary 
career His first book Washed by Four Seas An English Officers 
Travels in the Near Fast, was published in July 1908 In the autumn 
of that year and therefore during the V uropean crisis which arose as a 
result of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and of the 
Bulgarian declaration of independence Mr Woods visited the Annexed 
Provinces the Principality of Montenegro and the Kingdoms of Serbia 
and Bulgaria As a result of that tour he wrote senes of articles including 
wo which were published in the l/n tied Service Magazine articles res pec 
ttvely devoted to the oTgar ization of the Serbian and Bulgarian armies 
In the autumn of 1909 and early in 1910 Mr Woods made still another 
tour m the East visiting Athens during the military revolution in Greece 
spending some time in Crete during one of the numerous annexation 
crises and making a long journey by road through the heart of Northern 
Macedonia, in the former year too he drove by way of the great military 
r >a«t from Uzun kupru to Gallipoli — a road which passes through the 
lines of Bulatr and which forms the principal m ans of land communica 
ti m between the Peninsula of ( alhpoli and the remainder of Turkey in 
Europe 

1 taring the autumn of 1 909 he also visited \dana, there investigating 
the causes and results of the terrible massacre of Armenians— a massacre 
which had resulted in the death of so many loyal subjects of the Sultan m 
the previous string His articles then published in the Westminster 
Oace/te upon this subject were practically the only authoritative accounts 
which appeared in the British 1 *tcss upon a^xociues which if they were 
not actually carried out by the instructions of the Ottoman Government, 
were certainly countenanced by the so called \ oung Turkish patriots who 
have now dashed their country to ruin 
Mr Woods s second book The Danger Zone of Europe, was published 
early in 1911 and republished n» Pans as La Turquie et ses Voisina” 
later in the same year Immediately prior to the appearance of that work, 
and when it was already in the press, Mr Woods was appointed Vice- 
< onsul at \dana in Asia Minor Owing to a variety of private reasons, 
the most important of which was that the holding of that appointment 
would have prevented the publication of his book Mr Woods was 
unfortunately unable to take up his duties at Adana 
During the Turco Italian War Mr Woods visited the Neat East as die 
Special Correspondent of The Times On that occasion be spent some 
time at Belgrade, at Sofia at Salonika, and at Cettroje. Hie most 
interesting part of his journey however, took him by road from 
Santa Quaranta in Southern Albania to Yanina and thence again by road 
to Monasbr Thn excursion, which led him along the moat important 
route in Southern Albania and through a district, the ownership of which 
a *t& in dispuia, enabled Mr Woods to grasp the nature of die Southern 
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Albanian question— a question which must in the future once more pky 
its r 61 e in European politics 

In the Balkan Wars of 191a and 1913 Mr Woods acted as War Expert 
of the Evening News Anxious to study the new conditions prevailing in 
the East, he at once decided as soon as these wars were over again to wait 
the Balkans In the autumn of the latter year he therefore went to 
Belgrade to Serajevo and to Cettinje But as the Albanian question and 
the appointment of a future ruler of that country were then engrossing the 
attention of all Europe he made a very extended tour which took him by 
road through the very heart of and practically from north to south of 
Europe 3 youngest Principality He was then able to study and to write 
about problems which proved the deathblow to the regime of the Pnnce 
of Wied— a deathblow the advent of which was absolute!) obvious to those 
who knew ihe nature of those problems and the lack of honest endeavour 
which was made to overcome them 

At the outbreak of the present war Mr Woods became Military and 
Diplomatic Correspond rn of the U ttkJy DtsfaLh and the Evening A nvs 
on the staff of which latter paper he remained for more than a year 
Among*! bw almost daily signed articles man) of the most interesting were 
devoted to subjects connected wttb the Sear East In 1915 he published 
a booklet entitled H a? and Dtplwnary u> the Balkans, and delivered 
several important lectures upon those question*. By far the most interest 
mg and 1 nportant w i these icvtures is that enu led Communications m 
the Balkans, delivered before the Royal Geographical Society early this 
year Fxtensrre extracts 4 rom thir lecture were published in the Asiatic 
R eview for Vpni. 

lt » obvious that snth *uch a Jut of travels to ha credit Mr Wood* »* 
personal}* ac uamred with all the most prominent Ba’kan statesmen who 
are now playing their rmc for or agamst the cause of the Allies Of the 
Serbian Prime Minister of Mr Take Jonescu, of many of the moat itnpor 
tarn of the Voting 1 urks, as of some of the politic* auO mil jury leaders in 
Bulgaria he has many «*n e»ta mng stories to recount But perhaps the 
■kmt futercswRg conversation* of wlurh be spoke to me are hi* first wt b 
M VeneaehH, of a too* interview with \hmed Djemal Pasha, who »* now 
the reported leader of the so-called lurk ah army intended for an 
advance upon Egypt and of an audience with the { ro*o Pnnce of Serbia, 

It was in ( r«c that Mr M «od< first met M \ cneaeios. He came to 
see me Mid Mr Hoods, early one morning, u my Intel As ! then 
knew very title about the f retan question jtet socially 1 a* most hoped that 
Hi* Excellency would impose upon ror b» views Much to my astonah 
wen* *nd w my temporary disappointment, however thw serious, keen 
eyed statesman atoaiutelv refused to discuss with me the problems which 
were of such vital importance to hi* almost mother aland He merely *Md 
that he would forward me copies of certain diplomatic correspondence wtucb 
had just takes place and that I could judge for myself the manta of the 
Ctmaa Case 1 w»u prejudice you, beaasd, but to-morrow, when 
fdd have had the opportunity of forming your own Haw, 1 shafl be delighted 
t* 0*om the question with you 1 knew tt oftottbM It VfMdi)a>««l 
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Greece 9 greatest man, and it was not long before he was called to Athens 
there to demonstrate the magnitude of his ability " 

Ahmed Djemal Pasha, then Governor of Adana used often to come 
to see me during my stay m that city One night he arrived about 8pm 
and remained until 3 or 4 am We discussed the local and general 
situation in Turkey over countless cups of coffee The point of the con- 
versation was, however that 1 only asked His Excellency one question 
and that 1 repeated it at intervals of approximately half an how I never 
elicited an answer for it was never expected or intended that l should do so 
The result however was that we exchanged a great deal of information and a 
great many ideas and that we parted far better friends than before we had 
met that night t heard afterwards that the Governor thought that 1 was 
predetermined to condemn his policy — a thought which must undoubtedly 
have vanished from his mind when subsequently he saw m print that I 
had formed a most favourable impression of a regime which he had 
established under circumstances of the utmost difficulty 

As Mr Woods has the advantage of knowing the Turkish language — 
he obtained a certificate for proficiency in it from the Cml Sen ice Com 
missioners — it is obvious that he is able to go to and fro without those 
restrictions which usually encumber the movements of the ordinary traveller 
He is also able to understand and to get mto touch with the inhabitants, 
and to realize not only the nature of the international problems connected 
with the Balkans but to grasp ihe points of those who are the centre of 
those problems. Thus as he said when 1 called on him the other day 
when he crossed the Taurus Mountains and followed the line which has 
now been taken by the Baghdad Railway he was able himself to explain 
to the inhabitants that he was not a German engineer but merely an 
English traveller 1 Ihe result, said he was that instead of being 
received with the cold civility which would have been meted out to 
a German 1 was accepted as an Fnglishtnan and therefore well received 
by the Turkish inhabitants, who lieheve in the honesty of this country 
lie the policy of their Government what it may 

Again m Albania Mr W oods, who was unaccompanied by any \\ estem 
dragoman was so to speak able to run his own show He tells how he 
stayed in the houses of and conversed with the highest officials of the 
State and tn the huts of the wild warriors of the mountains * bitting 
round an open log fire these people would discuss with me their ideas as 
to the immediate possibility of travelling from end to end of their country 
in aeroplanes, none of which they had ever seen The Albanians told 
ovc too, of their de*ne to send their sons to be educated in Fnglaud, and 
of their wish that they should be ruled by a Prince of the British Royal 
House. 

On one occasion when Mr Woods had been assured that his gendarmerie 
escort was in a position to guide him safely to Elbasan he found that late 
tn the evening when the sun was already set the whole cavalcade were lost 
m the stony bed of what seemed to be a never ending river “All of 
a sodden in die mky darkness my faithful pony stopped short with bis fore 
feet upon the very edge of a bank, close beneath which I could see the 
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waters of the Barer SJtumbi tearing towards fee sea. To ford a nver of 
unknown depth and width is the dark neat m out of the question To 
return whither the cavalcade had come w as equally impossible, for the 
track almost imperceptible m the deep twilight sms completely invisible 
m the intense darkness, in which it was only with difficulty that one saw 
the outline of the horse which immediately preceded ones own All 
seemed hopeful * said Mr Woods, “ when we came to a low bank, up 
which the gendarme ted his hone. Suddenly as I followed close behind — 
the horse-owners being afraid to nsk their animals — there was a ihnek of 
Dour nmtukm deyil (Stop, it is impossible) To my horror we were on 
the edge of yet another but this time, fortunately a aide-stream into which 
the cavalcade had ill but fallen 

“After some hours of momentary expectation that we should all get 
a river bath which would have completely destroyed my kit and numerous 
films, I succeeded in Teaching Elbasan — a town which should have been 
ehosen as the capital of Albania. Thus ended what was at the tune 
an extremely unpleasant experience — an experience not rendered more 
pleasant by the (act that every dog of the neighbouring villages sallied 
forth with the idea of biting us, and by the fact that having no lanterns 
we were compelled to follow a sort of path by means of lighted matches 
which were immediately blown out by a biting wind e er they had been 
hardly lighted " 

1 One of the pleasantest and most interesting bouts which 1 ever passed 
m the Balkans, said Mr Woods, was that spent as the result of an 
audience graciously granted to me by His Royal Highness the Crown 
Pnnce of Serbia. Prince Alexander who had then just passed through the 
hardships of two Balkan wars received me with just that charm which 
becomes Royalty As it was expressly understood that I had not come 
for an tnuntevt I regret that 1 cannot tell you even the gist of the greater 
pel of the conversation but 1 am sure that I am permitted to say that 
Hu Royal Highness greatly impressed me with bis practical knowledge of 
military affairs, and of the situation as it then existed m the Near East * 
And of the statesmen of Bulgaria — can you ted me anything?' I 
• n ak e d. To this Mr Woods replied I think that one of die greatest 
difficulties always to be overcome in Bulgaria has been due to tiie fact that 
there are for too many educated men and far too few matured statesmen 
for the size of the population 

* Among those whom I have met I think that M Guatboff— ex Prune 
Minister — a the most far seeing and the most moderate. Educated 
largely in England, Hia Excellency who is one of the richest men in 
Bulgaria, is able to take a far broader view of the international and of the 
Balkan situations t^an is the ordinary Bulgarian In my opunoa the 
Bulgarians will do well mice more to tuna to him to steer tbeir ship of 
-State. p 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Thb Imperial Institute has bulked more largely than usual m the pubhc 
view of late There has been the Act of Parliament which transfer* 
control to the Colonial Office and the announcement of the members of the 
new executive council In addition Professor Wyndham Dunstan » lecture 
before the Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section) postponed twice through 
stress of work, was concerned with the work of the Impenal Institute far 
India. The responsibility of the Imperial Government for the manage' 
meat of the Institute dates from 1903 the Institute passed then to the 
control of the Board of Trade and Professor Dunstan became director 
Hu paper was packed with valuable information and important statistics 
concerning India, covering the period from 1903 to the present tune 
Professor Dunstan pointed out that tn recent years the Indian collections, 
have been completely reorganised and rendered intelligible to the public 
Their value cannot be over-estimated id furnishing material for research 
to the scientific investigator and information for industrial purposes to the 
commercial man they have rendered great service each year nearly a 
quarter of a million people visit the public galleries, and schools have 
recognised the value of this unique representation of India in con 
nection with the teaching of geography and history the superintendent 
of the section has conducted many parties from schools through the 
galleries and explained the exhibits. In addition to the galleries the- 
scientific and research department and the technical information bureau 
do important work The former investigates the economic products and 
raw materials of the Empire with a view to their utilisation m industries 
and commerce, and the latter has come to be regarded as a clearing house 
for collated and critically examined information on foe subject The 
Institute has established relations with manufacturers and users of all 
classes of taw material who also reader t a s fr ra nce » discovering new 
industrial openings. The director emphasised the importance of interest- 
ing Indian exporting firms to do all that is possible to develop enterprise 
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m India, And he hoped that Chambers of Commerce and Directors of 
Industry would render considerable assistance, as there has bees a general 
awakening to the importance of using, as far as possible, the products of 
(he Empire for the Empire’s industries He spoke highly of the develop 
ment of scientific agricultural institutes in India and stated that the 
provincial departments of agriculture are now in direct communication 
with the Imperial Institute Some staking illustrations were given of the 
almost exclusive utilisation by foreign countries, especially Germany of cer 
tain Indian raw materials oil seeds to the value of several millions annually 
have gone from India to Germany and other foreign countries, also hides 
and skins for tanning, and medicinal plants for the manufacture of drugs 
The Institute has shown recently that thymol, a valuable drug hitherto 
produced in Germany can be easily obtained from the ajowan seed of 
India, which had been sent to Germany for that purpose it u now m&nu 
factored in this country The lecturer considered that India should 
supply all the opium required for medicinal purposes in Europe and the 
Lmtcd States He dealt with the question of trading a market in the 
British Empire for many Indian products fibres, minerals, especially 
thorium ground nuts oils, copra, beans, wax potash, drugs, chank and 
mussel shells etc and stated that India should be able to extend her palp 
and paper manufacturing industry for the supply of her own needs and the 
development of an export paper trade with China and Japan The 
Institute, said Professor Dunstan is entering upon its third stage of 
existence which it may be hoped, will see further development of its use 
fulness to India. In addition to the four members representing India on 
the executive council it u understood that there will be a special 
Indian committee of the council 44 It is the earnest desire of all 
associated with the operations of the Imperial Institute he observed 
that it should become even more than it has been, a centre of 
intelligence and research in this country for all the raw materials of the 
Indian Empire. 

Lord Islington, who presided at the meeting declared that practically 
every raw product necessary for manufacture and use ts to be found in the 
British Empire great inconvenience bad been felt owing to the war 
because some of those products had been sent to other countries and we 
were dependent upon them for the supply of the manufactured article To 
avoid this inconvenience to the future, he urged that every possible 
encouragement and assistance should be given to manufacturers through 
oat the Empire, and be indicated the necessity of considering with an opes 
mind, and with the experience of the war in view, the fiscal system of the 
Empire The overwhelming and command mg necessity of to-day was to 
employ the best possible scientific means. He agreed that there should 
be research in the country of origin, bat that a central institution such as 
the Imperial Institute was necessary at the bean of the Empire. In the 
course of the discussion m which Colonel C E. Yate, is ? , Colonel 
Hendley Sir M M Bbownaggree, Mr * Coldstream Sir Frederick 
Robertson, and others took part, it was urged that India should have fatter 
representation in the administration of the Institute, in view of her import 
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-aoce and interests, and contributions to its establishment it was hoped that 
“experienced Indian gentlemen would be appointed to the Indian committee. 

There was a great gathering to welcome Sir Aurel Stein when he gave 
the Royal Geographical Society an account oF his third journey of 
exploration in Central Asia Lord Hardmge who took a keen interest in 
the journey from its inception, was unfortunately prevented from attending 
owing to ill health but the Secretary of State for India was present and 
made a short speech of appreciation of Sir Aurel s achievement The 
explorer told bis hearers that it was not the mere call of the desert 
but the combined fascination of geographical problems and interesting 
archaeological casks which drew me back to the regions where ruined sites, 
long ago abandoned to the desert, have preserved for us relics of an 
ancient civilization developed under the joint influences of Buddhist India, 
China, and the Hellenized Near East and added that he was anxious to 
continue his work of exploration while retaining the health and vigour 
needed successfully to face the inevitable difficulties and hardships The 
admirable lantern slides shown as illustrations to the lecture helped the 
audience to realize something of the difficulties and hardships success- 
fully overcome Imposing mountain ranges, snow coveted passes, rocks 
and torrents which had 10 be negotiated in the earlier part of the journey 
gave place afterwards to stretches of illimitable sand occasional oases, and 
remarkable finds of the ancient civilization which the desert has had so 
long m its keeping Groups of the leader and his companions added 
vitality to the story and Sir Aurel paid high tribute to the splendid work 
of his Indian surveyors and other helpers including that excellent Dogia 
Rajput, Mian Jasvant Singh, who had accompanied every survey party 
taken by me to Central Asia and who in spite of advancing years, agreed 
to act once more as the Rai Sahib s cook and to face all the familiar hard 
ships of windy deserts and windswept high mountains. At one point 
near the beginning of hi* story Sir \urel stated that in spite of his fifty 
one years his trusted old companion, Rat Bahadur Lai Singh, Sub-Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, had lost none of his old zeal and 
vigour for through his devoted exertions a fortnight s hard travel sufficed 
to map some i 200 square miles (m the Indus-Gilgit district) of ground 
which had never been surveyed or even seen by European eyes M Later 
on Sir Aurel mentioned that the Rai Bahadurs excellent work made it 
possible for the explorer to realize bis hope of getting the Indian tnangu 
latum system extended from the snowy kuen Lun to the Tien shan range 
H was this same trusted companion who brought the 182 cases of 
treasures safely bade to India at the end of the journey while Sir Aurel 
was exploring m Benia and adjacent lands 

From time to tune Sir Aurel found himself on the track of the Chinese 
pilgrim and trade routes to the West on the way down from Darel he 
was able to identify at Phoguch the site of an ancient Buddhist sanctuary 
mentioned by the pilgrims on account of ns wonderworking colossal 
image of Maitreya Buddha Later on leaving S&nkoi for Kashgar and 
following the caravan route through the mountains, he found himself on 
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the tack of Hsaan-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim traveller 
“Ever since my fiat journey, said the lecturer, “I have claimed him 
as my patron sunt, so it was a special satisfaction when on crossing the 
high plateau of the Chichtkltk already under fresh snow, I found coo* 
elusive evidence that a badly decayed enclosure now worshipped as a 
sacred site hy Muhammadans and used as a buna! -place for unfortunate 
way far ers, repr es en ts the remains of an ancient hospice which Hsuan 
tsang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddhist legend. 

Sir Aurel s stones of his discoveries of the long hidden civilization were 
both amazing and fascinating Khar leaving KhoUn on bis long jooroey 
eastwards to Lop nor he revisited the sand buried settlement near the 
pilgrimage place of I man Jafar Sadik, abandoned to the desert since the 
third century ad In the ruined dwellings furniture and household 
implements were found also a further collection of Kharoshth: documents 
on wood written m the Indian language and script which had prevailed in 
official and Buddhist ecclesiastical use from Khotan to Lop»nor during the 
first centuries of this era. 

On ground wholly untouched by human feet for many centuries, and 
near what he conjectured to have been the hne of the earliest Chinese 
route, leading into the Tanm basin, from the extreme west of Chma 
proper a senes of grave pits was found, which yielded a nch antiquarian 
haul Mixed up with human bones and fragments of coffins there 
emerged household implements of all sorts, objects of personal use such 
as decorated bronze mirrors, wooden models of arms, Chinese records on 
paper and wood and a wonderful variety of fabrics, among them beauti- 
fully coloured silks, pieces of nch brocade and embroidery fragments of fine 
pile carpets m abundance by the side of coarse fabrics m wool and felts 
I could not, said the explorer have wished for a more representative 
exhibition of that ancient Chinese silk trade which we know to have been 
a chief fa c tor in the opening up of this earliest route for China s direct 
intercourse with Central Asia and the distant West, and which had passed 
along here for centuries These relics dated from (he second century 
B.C. * There was no tune then to examine the wealth of beautiful designs 
and colours making a feast for my eyes. But I felt that id this utter 
desolation of the wind eroded clay desert, where nature was wholly dead 
and even the very soil was being reduced, as it were to the condition of a 
skeleton, there had opened up a new and fascinating chapter in the history 
of textile art. It will take years to read it in full clearness. 

In the Tanm basin an dd fort of the aboriginal Lou fan people was 
examined Here, said Sir Aurel * woe graves, in which we found the 
bodies of men and women probably members of the old chiefs family, in 
a truly wonderful state of preservation due, no doubt, to the absolute dry 
mesa of the climate and the safe elevation of then resting-plaoes. The 
peaked felt caps of the men decorated with big feathers and other trophic* 
of the chase, the arrow-shafts by their side, the simple but strong woollen 
garments, fastened with pm* of hard wood, the needy woven small baskets 
bokdntg the food for the dead, etc^ all indicated a nee of aemtaomaffic 
burster* and he rd s men, just as the Chinese describe them. It was * 
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strange H&HUnra to lode down on figures which* bat fix the perched skin, 
*e**ed Kite tooee of men asleep, and to feel brought face to free with 
people who inhabited and no doubt liked, this dreary Lop-nor region in 
the first centuries a d 

The Government of India granted £$,&oo to the cost of the exploit 
ttoo, and reserved an exclusive claim to the archeological results which 
are destined for the Museum of Indian Art and Ethnography at Delhi 
Expert help will be required in the elucidation of the antiquities Sir 
Aurel • visit to this country is for the purpose of organizing the work of his 
future collaborators m England and in France when the materials for special- 
ist research and examination are temporarily brought here The President, 
Mr Douglas Fceshfield, summing up the discussion, in the course of which it 
had been urged that Europe should not be altogether denied tbe results of 
Sir Aurel s discoveries, described the explorer as one of the greatest 
travellers of modem days and expressed gratitude to him for going to the 
ugly places — disregarding the temptation of tbe beautiful — in the interests 
of geographical archaeological and ethnographical knowledge 


Mr Charles Roberts, m p ex Under Secretary of State for India pre 
sented the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public Schools medal and prizes on 
June 6, 'Hie subject of the essay this year was tbe Emperor Baber and 
the winner of the gold medal was Mr J R Hassell of Den stone College, 
who also received a beautifully bound copy of The Sword of Islam * 
Other competitors who received a copy of the book were Mr Scott of 
Eton, Mr Ratcliffe of Hatieybury and Mr Burge, of Shrewsbury Mr 
Roberts referred to the excellent idea of a few Indian rulers who desired 
to encourage a study of Indian history in this country and to their generosity 
in providing funds for the annual medal and prizes he congratulated the 
society on tbe snecess of tbe scheme under tbetr administration and toe 
competitors on the high standard of their work. He considered it fitting 
at this time that tbe attention of boys should be drawn to a great man w 
history belonging to another race it was also important to bring before 
them the work of our fellow-countrymen in India and of those who wotk 
with them in helping to bridge the gulf of differences of religion and 
custom He suggested that the life of Baber should be studied ra toe 
Persian manuscripts and paintings in the British Museum in spite of the 
gap of four hundred years it was possible to see what he looked like and 
to become acquainted with the details of bis life Baber was a great 
ruler a great soldier and a great man but the records of his life showed 
no trace of genius for civil administration Mr Roberts wondered whether 
the present military system in India left sufficient scope for the develop- 
ment of initiative among Indians He concluded by hoping that Mr 
Hassell would carry still further bis study of India, past and present. 

Lord Reay President of the Society in a short speech from the chair, 
pointed out that a knowledge of Indian history is absolutely essential to toe 
generation now growing up he urged that museums as well as books should 
be studied, and that h atone records should find tbew way to toe anema. 

The news of toe tragic death of Lord Kitchener bad been received just 
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before the meeting Lard Ray tod Mr Robert* paid tnbute to him as 
a man of mdepemtence-of mind, indomitable energy, and devotion to die 
welfare of the Empire 


At the annual meeting of the Royil Asiatic Society the President, Lord 
Reay said that even a learned Society cannot expect to escape the effects 
of the war There was the loll of hfe taken , be mentioned Major Morton 
and Captain Bins teed, who have been killed m action , two other members 
met their death when the Persia was sunk Major Horace Hayman Wilson 
who was on his way to take up an appointment in Egypt and Mr R. V 
Russell who was returning to his post m India after completing his work 
on "Tbe Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces. Other losses by 
death apart from the war were— Sir Claude MacDonald , Mr Christopher 
Gardner a Chinese scholar Dr J E Marks a veteran missionary in 
Burma and H H Kerala Varma for many years guardian of the 
Tmvancore princesses The Society has not escaped financial loss owing 
to the war but the deficit only amounted to Js the grant from the India 
Office had been reduced by one half, and members subscriptions bad 
inevitably decreased On the other hand, the sale of the Journal had 
brought in the useful sum of ^100 which is considerably higher than 
QsuaL Several important books have been published during the year 
among them one on The Himalayan Dialects — which are dying out — 
by Mr Gt&hatne Bailey Dr Codnngton has rendered the Society a great 
service by preparing a catalogue of its treasures 


The way in which the ancient stones of India form part of the life of the 
people was brought home to a Western audience on May 30 when, at 
a meeting of the Union of East and West, Mr Edmund Russell told the 
story of King Hanschandra, as he bad seen it given in the temple of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and also at Benares. He spoke of how the audiences 
follow the representation for hours and even days, and how everyone nch 
and poor old and young know the ancient stones as a great influence in 
that lives. In comparing ancient Indian drama with Shakespeare s plays, 
Mr Russell spoke of their intense human interest and their diversity and 
pointed out that there is an element of comedy at a relief to the tragic part 
of the story The Fool wise m bis fooling often accompanies exiles and 
proves faithful and helpful in all adversity It was, indeed, a tragic story 
which Mr Russell told of Hanschandra — the human being whom the 
gods bear a more perfect than Jndra himself, one who never breaks bis 
word The story turns on the effort of Visvamitra, disguised as a mortal 
10 make ibe King break his word after he bad extracted a promise of the 
bestowal of his kingdom and a huge sum of money Stripped of jewels 
cod power degraded even to the office of executioner, the Queen and 
Rnnce told into slavery the Pnnce stung to death by a serpent the Queen 
condemned to be executed for failing to bum her son s body, and the 
King called upon to carry out the sentence which he is prepared to do 
even what he discovers the victim to be the Qoeea-~»ho expresses bet 
vrflhagMM to die and reminds the King of ha duty— could a severer test 
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be trade ? Jojt as Hanschandra prepares to strike the fetal blow, a voice 
«w» M Enough!" and the gods acclaim him a perfect man The delightful 
studio of Mr Leonard Men 1 field well known as a sculptor in this country 
and beyond, was an appropriate setting for this tragic and moving story 
and Mr Merrifield s interest in the work of the Umon is spreading in new 
directions a keen desire to know more of the art and philosophy and 
literature of India 

In connection with the story of Hanschandra, it is to be noted that the 
King whose virtue and constancy are enshrined in the story told by Mr 
Russell is alio a famous figure in the still earlier Vedic literature. He 
plays a part in the most significant of Indian narratives, that of Snnasepha, 
the Cynosure who was bound to the sacrificial post m fulfilment of a vow 
made by Hanschandra in respect of his own son In this extremity 
Sunasepha by hymns and praises won the favour of the greatest godB 
and was at last released and adopted as Vuvatmtras son He became the 
originator of the chief sacred institutions of the Aryan Indians The story 
with the Vedic hymns m full and a very instructive commentary is fully re 
produced m Mr W H Robinson s poetic version entitled The Golden 
Legend of India the fruit, it may be mentioned, of many years devotion 
under pathetic circumstances to Indian thought, and highly original in 
expounding the true import of the legend, and its employment as a guide 
to lungs at the time of their coronation It appeared in 191 1 the year of 
the coronation of King George V and was published by Messrs Luzac, 
London (8s 6d ) _ _ 

It is we think well known that London University made arrangements 
to welcome Russian Polish, and Belgian students whose studies m 
Belgium and other countries had been interrupted by the war and to 
afford assistance and facilities for them to continue their courses of 
medicine engineering and philosophy at King’s College and University 
College Por nearly two years a number of young men and a sprinkling 
of ladies have beeo working under London professors many with good 
success and their British fellow students are accustomed to the sound of 
resonant Slavonic conversations in the corridors. During an interesting 
conceit with Russian dances arranged by the kings College Russian 
society — in connection with the Slavonic School— early in June 
last a deputation of Russian students came forward and read an 
address handsomely illuminated, to the genial principal. Dr Montague 
Burrows. The students expressed their deep gratitude to London 
University for the generous welcome and advantages afforded them, and 
great esteem for the kindness and guidance received from the Principal, 
which they would ever remember In accepting the address, Dr Burrows, 
who spoke with emotion returned thanks, and emphasized the peat sabs 
faction of the University authorities at their presence, and the friendship 
and sympathy felt by their British fellow students. He urged them m 
future happier days, when fulfilling professional careers in their native 
‘Unde, never to forget their sojourn at London University It would be 
well if they formed a kind of dub or union for mutual intercourse, so that 
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assocaatio&s formed here might never be forgotten. At any time of tbeir 
lives, when oo t visit to this country, Dr Burrows assured our foragn 
guests that they would always meet with a cordial welcome at London 
University 

On May *4, at the International Club (for Psychical Research) sza Re 
gent Street Mrs. Copeland Bark worth (Fanny S Copeland) delivered a 
lecture on Women of Serbia in Tradition and History ” Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, k.c.b. acted as chairman and introduced the lecturer m a 
strong speech, calling attention to the unparalleled sufferings of Serbia at the 
hands of her persecutors, the Germans and Austrians, and their helpers the 
Bulgars, with M their unspeakable King, who combines the semblance of 
a vulture with the instincts of a burglar Mrs- Copeland Bark worth 
prefaced her lecture by remarking that from the nature of her own work 
she would have to approach her subject from the literary standpoint 
After giving a short and graphic outline of the history of Serbia and the 
whole Southern Slav nation and pointing out their territorial and linguistic 
unity and common hopes and aspirations, the lecturer entertained her 
listeners with bnef sketches of some of the most notable women m 
Serbian and Southern Slav traditions and history from Jevrossuna, the 
mother of Krmljevic Marko, and Tsantsa Milica, Lazar s widow to Katharioa 
Zzijnska, and — in more recent times — Ljubica, the wife of Milos Obrenovic 
not omitting to mention several notable women of our own day Mm 
Copeland Bark worth added a few interesting remarks on the lives of 
Serbian and Croatian peasant women and concluded with a picture of 
Serbian womanhood during the present war 
After the lecture Sir Alfred Turner spoke again appealing most earnestly 
to all present to give ail the practical help to Serbia that it might be in 
their power to render and Dr Svetozar Grgi6£ replied by cordially 
thanking both Sir Alfred Turner and Mrs. Copeland for their sympathy 
Miss Ratcliff Hoare proposed the vote of thanks which was seconded 
by Miss Felicia Scatcherd, and most heartily responded to by the audience 
which had shown us appreciation throughout by close and sympathetic 
attention Several prominent members of the Serbian colony were present 


Sir- George Rem u p presided at the celebration of Empire Day 
organized by the Union of East and W est, and pointed out that the day 
was specially associated with India, as May 24 was the anniversary of the 
brthday of the first Empress of India. The great empires of the put, be 
said, had died became they were childless the British Empire had many 
children and it would be the glory of tbe British race that its aim was to 
bring the oppressed ti tbe same level of freedom. Tbe war was a struggle 
to preserve free races and free institutions changes m the constitutum of 
tbe Brtoh Empire mua come after the war and they would have to be 
worked out with infinite care. Mr A Yusuf AU declared that the re* 
organization which most follow tbe war would be a coawtous partnership 
m terns of equally***! fellowship, and that India would never shirk the 
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veaponsibihties such a partnership would involve. He suggested that the 
new word * Anzac ” should include an 1, making it * Ansae, to show 
the inclusion of India and be hoped that the word “ Dependency as ap- 
plied to India would become as obsolete as the word ‘ Colonies ,f as 
Applied to the British Dominions Overseas 


Miss £ J Beck hon secretary for many years of the National Indian 
Association has returned to London after her visit of eight months m 
India during which time she journeyed 13 000 miles, and visited the 
branches of the Association she interested herself also in educational 
and social work and was accorded warm hospitality everywhere Indian 
friends, who valued the help given through Miss Beck and the Association 
during their student days in this country spared no effort to show their 
appreciation and gratitude by making her visit to India interesting and 
enjoyable A welcome home party was given to Miss Beck soon after her 
arrival, and fnends are anticipating with pleasure opportunities to hear 
details of her experiences m India. To Miss Dora Dove, who undertook 
Miss Beck s work during her absence a party was also given at which the 
Association, through Sir Charles Lyall and the Indian students, through 
several spokesmen, expressed then hearty appreciation of her devoted 
services The students presented an illuminated address and flowers to 
M»s Dove in token of their gratitude for her interest help and unfailing 
kindness. An interesting visit was paid by the Association last month to 
Miss Margaret McMillan s Open Air and Camp Schools at Deptford, and 
those who are preparing to devote themselves to educational work is India 
found many features of special practical value 


In a lecture on Russian poetry delivered by Mr Alexis Aladw before 
the Poetry Circle of the Lyceum Club, Russia was declared to be the 
most eastern of western nations and most receptive to eastern forms of 
thought Mr Aladm pointed out that m Russia there are no crowds, but 
almost illimitable forest and wilderness, and these conditions of life find 
expression in Russian poetry be also maintained that Russians are a sea 
loving people and that some of their best poets write of the sea. He gave 
interesting quotations to illustrate his remarks 


The Women s Freedom League organized a Russia in England Day 
to help the undemanding between the two countries Russian music and 
drama were well represented, and short addresses given on Russian life. 
Miss Vengerova said that there was no Woman s Question m Russia 
because man and woman stood together in all efforts for progress and 
liberty there was no sex differentiation 


A. A S. 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, M P Sec- 
retary of State for India has appointed Mr John Wilson to 
be his Assistant Private Secretary in succession to Mr J 
C Walton who has joined His Majesty s Forces 


Telegram from Viceroy Revenue Department Simla 
qtk June 19 1 6 — The follow mg is a summary of the monsoon 
forecast The outlook for the general monsoon rainfall of 
India is on the whole somewhat unfavourable and the rain 
fall is likely to be in slight or moderate defect at any rate in 
the earlier part of the season As regards geographical dis 
tnbution apart from Lower Burma Assam and Malabar the 
only region where conditions appear favourable is to the 
south-east of Madras The deficiency which is anticipated 
in general elsewhere is likeh to be most marked in the 
north-west pan of India. 


Telegram from Viceroy Revenue Department Simla 
doled 2 tsl June 1916 — The rainfall has been scanty during 
the week in the Punjab south west Kashmir Baluchistan 
Rajputana (west) Mysore and Madras Deccan fair in 
Bengal, Bihar United Prounces (east) Bombay Deccan, 
and Hyderabad (north) , normal in Burma Assam Orissa 
Punjab (east and north), Guzerat, Central India (east) 
Konkan Malabar, and north coast of Madras, and m 
excess elsewhere The immediate prospects are normal 
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LONDON THEATRES 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DRAMA 
By F R IScatcherd 

I 

Jast when we are safest there s a sunset touch 
A fancy from a flower bell someone s death 
A chorus ending from Eunpides— 

And that • enough for fifty hopes and fean 
To rap and knock and enter in our souL 

Brohmnc 

* The Barton Mysteri now being played at the Savoy Theatre, marks 
an epoch in the history of modem drama with regard to psychology on die 
stage Subjects taken from the realm sacred to the psychical researcher have 
been dealt with before but mostly from the farcical point of view Now 
we hAve a careful study of real mediumship distorted and dtsfigured it is 
true by weaknesses and defects but these latter regrettable as they may 
be in themselves, no more destroy the fact of the possession of psychical 
gifts than does a tendency to violent temper annul mathematical or musical 
genius 

Indeed, the irritability using the term in a technical sense which in 
bad environment tends to alcoholic or other excess in one case, or to 
violent passion in the other may be just the necessary condition for the 
production of the rare and valuable contributions made by these highly 
endowed natures to the sum of human knowledge and experience In a 
more enlightened social order these sensitive betngs would be carefully 
cherished and shielded so that the best in them could be forthcoming 
To-day they are persecuted and prosecuted insulted and scorned even by 
tlvoie who profit most by the exercise of their unusual faculty 
The author of ‘ The Barton Mystery Mr Walter Hackett is alleged 
to have met the original of Beverley in Atlantic City Mr Hackett s 
friend Broadhurst, who had just written his successful play 4 Bought and 
Paid for * waa with him. The American actor and producer Mr John 
Mason, had arranged to produce the piece and to play in it The Atlantic 
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City psychic said Mason would not {day his part, and gave the name of 
the actor who would replace him This prediction was realised, and Mr 
Hackett, the creator of Beverley wrote his drama, in which true psychic 
faculty is given the prominent position which it actually occupies in daily 
hie. 

n 

The Barton Mystery as a play is admirably conceived, and nvets atten- 
tion all the way through. The mystery as to die murderer of the 
unfortunate man who gives his name to the drama remains unsolved 
almost to the end. 

It has been called a one man play This is not exactly true A 
conception such as Beverley earned out by an actor like H B Irving, 
must create an enthralling centre of interest round which the other 
characters group themselves with the mevitableness of living sequence 
But these others are presentments of live people whom many of us have 
met Each exists as part of a vivid balanced whole, forming an essential 
and therefore integral factor in the outworking of the plot 

As uo Shakespeare and in everyday life tragedy and comedy are so 
interblended that a fine humour relieves the otherwise unbearable tension 
Sir Everard and Lady Marshall are delightful creations, especially the 
former and Holman Hunt and Mane Illingworth leave little or nothing to 
be desired in their respective interpretations. 

Sir Everard and Lady Marshall are types respectively of what the late 
Professor William James termed the scientific academic mind and the 
“feminine-mystical mind It is m line with the cunous ironies of 
ms dane existence that two such types should have become man and 
Wife, since as Professor James puts it 

They shy from each other s frets just as they fly from each others 
temper and spirit Facts are there only for tho&e who have a mental 
affinity with them 

What opened eyed student of psychical matters has rot met many Sir 
Everard* even m the exalted ranks of the Society for Psychical Research, 
men credulous ra then incredulity wbo rejecting genuine evidence fall a 
victim to “ faked phenomena because, forsooth, the latter complied with 
conditions Uud down by themselves in their colossal ignorance of the laws 
governing those unexplored fields of knowledge But having been led 
into the truth by false evidence, having ** seen the light, Sir Everard 
Marshall becomes a staunch and courageous pioneer and thus illustrates 
and justifies Professor James s contention as to the superior capacity of the 
scientific mind over the mystical one in dealing with ascertained facts. 
The wild advocacy of the sentimental Lady Marshall, who adopted a new 
religion every few months and deemed it her only to convert her much 
tned husband, is a case in pomt. Her deliberate helping out of the 
phenomen a,” m her anxiety to convince her husband, evinces a disregard 
for truth and a lack of conscientiousness of which the scientific mind is 
m*Jy guilty, but which is not infrequently displayed by ovoraatous pro* 
fgmdtsf of various rebgioos schools of thought 
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And Richard Standiah, U p (powerfully portrayed by Mr H V Esmond) 
who, in hu agony of anxiety to save the life of an innocent man — against 
ratoon, against common sense against alt that such a man stands for — 
dutches at the proverbial straw, and consents to consult a weird’* being 
whom he regards as eccentric and absurd — is he not multiplied amongst 
us to-day by the thousand — nay by the million — in the crushed and grief 
stricken men and women who find no consolation in orthodox religion, no 
answer from official science to the problems that threaten to overwhelm 
the very citadels of reason — nay of life itself? Hard hearted science and 
soft headed religion drive them in crowds to Beverley and his like, and be 
it said in all seriousness and admitted with thankfulness that these much 
sroned-agamst members of the human family against whom all doors are 
shut to whom all justice is denied these men and women possessing the 
sixth sense do often prove a tower of strength m weakness and despair 
and a source of guidance and enlightenment in bewilderment and per 
plenty when everything else has proved of no avail 
A criticism levelled against the play is that the dream scene is not 
clearly enough indicated to be a dream Most spectators seeing it for the 
first time have no notion that they are witnessing a dream This so-called 
defect is really a triumph of artistic suggestion It is afterwards realised 
how stupid one was not to have seen that it was a dream ' As a spectacle 
the intense interest with which the dream scene is followed would be 
lessened and the glad relief of discovering that the good Richard Standish 
is a murderer in dream life only would vanish completely were one 
conscious that it was only a dream from which the sleeper would soon 
iwaken The psychological problems raised by the dream itself are of 
,«ramount interest but cannot be dealt with here 

111 

Psjcliometfy is the faculty possessed by certain persons of placing themselves in 
relation, either spontaneously or for the moil part, through the intermediary of some 
o jeet wilh unknown and often very distant things and people 

forthwith the medium perceives not only the person in question hu physical appear 
anee hu character hu habits, hu interests, hu state f health but also in a series of 
swift and changing visions which follow one another like the picture* of a cinematograph 
sees and describes exactly that person s ei vironment the surrounding country the rooms 
in which he live* the people who live with him ami who wuh him well or ill 
“The object having absorbed like a sponge a portion ol the spurt of the person who 
touched ti remains in constant communication with him or more probably it serves to 
track out among the prodigious throng of human beings the one who impregnated it 
with hu fimd, even as the dogs employed by the police — at least so we are told — when 
t i*en an article of clothing to smelt are able to distinguish among innumerable cross 
trails that of the mao who used to wear the garment m question — \t a nates Maxtor 
linck in Tk$ CftmefohioM Magaume March, 1916. 

The above quotation taken from the programme of ‘ The Barton 
Mystery,” gives the due to the author a intention m writing his dnuna — 
the demonstration of the existence of this faculty erf psyebometry and the 
recognition of its value, not only to science but m tike affairs of everyday 
life 
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lit 

Beverley may be an imperturbable trickster 'buthe U a gifted human 
being of genuine if eccentric genius. The more one stud us the character 
the stronger becomes one s admiration of Mr H B. Irving’s interpret* 
non erf Mr Hackett * masterpiece. 

Beverley dnnks too much whisky and pockets hiB hosts cigars. He 
is not scrupulous as to means for the attainment of a desired end He 
knows certain things are true, and under pressure does not hesitate to lie 
on behalf of that truth. Society forces this upon him since he has to live 
by its suffrages, and it cannot understand that his “ powers ” control him 
He does not cannot control his powers. 

And is not this true of genius and inspiration in all their varied and 
transcendent manifestations ? The mood is not always at command 

The Spint bloweth where it Irstetb Terror and ecstasy dutch at our 
heartstrings and hurl us into the abyss or waft us to the Empyrean most 
effectively most surely when we are off our guard when for a moment 
the objective self is quiescent under the spell of some great emotion 
some overmastering sense of awe and wonder of love or hate, of joy or 
sorrow of life or death 

Humanity has eve- treated its most gifted children, its poets and seers, 
Us prophets and mediums with senseless cruelty and crude stupidity hence 
the Laureate s manufactured verse and the sensitive's M faked phenomena 

The medium like the scientist, knows that there are laws governing the 
seemingly erratic realm in which be functions His knowledge is 
purely empirical, but it is knowledge as far as it goes He expresses this 
truth in bis own quaint fashion by saying he must have certain condition* 
My dear * Your Pnnce of Mystery is quailing before a true scientific 
teat 1 exclaims Sir Everard to h« wife, when Beverley declares himself 
unequal to an impromptu stance 

“ I am not quailing replies the badgered sensitive. 

4 I have quailed already pointing archly to the dining room door and 
one cannot be psychic after supper 

Sir Everard however insists is completely convinced by the sham 
stance of helped-out phenomena, and indignantly repudiates all 
possibility of trickery or deception He sees the light," while his wife 
an unwilling accomplice to the fraud sorrowfully abandons her latest 

* religion ” and makes the salutary discovery that psychical powers are not 
of necessity a guarantee of moral probity or spiritual worth 

As before stated, Mr Irving's Beverley is a triumph of impersonation 

Twenty years study of mediums and medmmship enable the writer to 
make the deliberate statement that half a dozen sympathetic visits to the 
Savoy Theatre will teach one truths on this nascent science of psychical 
research that many years faithful membership of that august body die 
London S P R. has failed to impart to the bulk of its adherents Hus 

* not said by way of criticism Such a body has its duties and responsi 
bdities. It cannot afford to make mistakes. It must risk executing a dozen 
innocent victims rather than rake to its official bosom one “rogue and 
vagabond" of the Beverley type 

Oo the occasion of a thud visit to M The Barton Mystery the privilege 
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of • few minute# conversation with Mr Imng elicited the following 
answer to a question pat by the writer 

“ Have you not made an extended and exhaustive study of mediums, 
and their ways at first hand ? Mr Von Bourg a sensitive known 
to London psychical researchers for the last twenty-one years tells 
me that your personation was perfect except for the slight heightening 
of gesture for stage effect And ray own experience confirms ha 
opinion 

“ No I cannot say that I have read on the subject, but I 
interpret Beverley as I feel For the time I am Beverley and speak 
and act as I imagine he would speak and act 

IV 

And what docs one deduce from Mr Imngs interpretation of Mr 
Hackett s stage medium ? 

Beverley demonstrates the existence of the supernormal faculty of 
psychometry and he instances historical examples In the play guilty 
persons are traced and discovered scenes of betrayal and murder recon 
structed 

The instability of temperament which is the source of Beverley's 
sensitiveness also makes him liable to respond to his environment for 
good or ill He is the victim of society 

Society (with a capital S) fawns on him and cajoles him carries him in 
its pocket with its lap-dogs and \aruy bags When he will not or cannot, 
gratify its whims and capnces it chastises him as does the Fiji Islander his 
idol Indeed it is more cruel to him than to its lap dogs which it allows 

charming” professors to vivisect so long as its own individual pet is safe 
But should misfortune overtake its favourite medium it relegates him or 
her without a pang to the mercy of official psychesectors, civic or scientific 
and hunts out fresh victims of the listless curiosity it dignifies by the name 
of scientific investigation 

It despises him and scorns him excludes him from its clubs and con 
fidences yet appeals to him when all else fails, when science is mute and 
the heavens are as brass It receives his indispensable services with con 
descension and imagines all obligations discharged by a cheque Even 
this pecuniary recognition is often lacking for society sometimes develops 
an excrescence it calls conscience which will not permit it to pay for 

Spiritual things with filthy lucre 

“ My dear one cannot believe in the creature s genuineness if we make 
it a matter of £ s d it simpers 

It regards him as an oily impertinent charlatan, yet reviles him for 
leaving unsolved the problems that have defied mankind through all ages 
When he docs succeed in throwing a gleam of bght on some hitherto 
baffling mystery ‘coincidence that watchword of ignorance gets 
the credit. 

All this and more Mr Imog makes his audience feel He arouses a 
strange pity for and comprehension of, the pathos and tragedy of such » 
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Kfc m that of die Society Medium He show* turn to be, a) his wont, 
* victim of the defects of hi* gifts , at bis best, generous, forgiving, long 
suffering, tolerant of the vices and stupidities of his clients, because he 
knows bow much all men are at the mercy of circumstances. He remains 
at heart a child suffering keenly but not resenting the pain, for his wayward 
genius has revealed to him in bis moments of true inspiration glories 
unspeakable He has seen the light that never was on sea or land and 
feels himself a ** strayed angel ” from realms supernal, doomed for some 
inscrutable reason to sojourn awhile on the dark planet men call Earth. 
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We have seen the little leaflet headed The Home Rule for India League" 
containing a statement of what India really wants, and we wish we could 
say that we agreed with it, for we yield to none m our desire to work for 
the good of India But the truth has been so mixed up m this agitation 
with the half truth (which ‘ is ever the blackest of lies ) that we fear 
we cannot concur with the general conclusions of the Leaguers 

India is represented as shackled and her inhabitants are described as 
even worse than bond slaves and their condition as far more to be pitied 
than that of the children of Israel in the hands of Pharaoh— mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water makers of bricks without straw overborne 
oppressed and ill treated and every day rendered more and more im 
povenahed and more crushed by taxation by a body of brutal bureaucrats 

We wonder could any of our readers recognize in this picture the real 
India, Where are the wealthy merchants and mill-owners of Bombay the 
opulent landlords of Bengal and the comparatively prosperous peasantry 
of the south ? And where, too are any traces of the miles of desert made 
to blossom like the rose by a succession of miracles in the shape of imga 
tioo works ? No one denies that India is on the whole, a comparatively 
poor country but even such a pessimist as oar friend the late William 
Digby, c- 1 R calculated that at least 60 ooo ooo of the population (or 
about a fourth) were * fairly prosperous , and we wonder could the same 
be safely said of any other agricultural community in Europe or America ?• 
Then again in this pamphlet the destruction of indigenous industries by 
foreign competition the causation of famine, and the decreasing vitality 
of both foe educated and uneducated classes are laid at the door of the 
British Government 

But is it not the fact with regard to the alleged destruction of the 
indigenous industries of India that they were affected in precisely the 
same way as were those of Europe by the introduction of machinery and 
u it not true that plague and famine decimated India periodically boo 
time immemorial. And as regards general wealth and health, is it not true 
that the peoples of India were never better off than they are now? The 
salt-tax, too which is charged as an invention of Great Britain, was really 



« Native State tax and baa been merely regulated and modified by the 
British Government so that the very pom of India, m whose name this 
pamphlet professes to speak, really pay no salt-tax whatever receiving as 
they do the handful of salt which suffices for their daily needs as a handsel 
— free, gratis, and for nothing — from the dealers in the market place. 

If then the League proposes to inform the British people erf the real 
■condition of things in India, they must avoid the falsehood of extremes 
and represent things in India as they really are, and not as they imagine 
them to be, in order that they may raise a successful agitation for something 
they do not define but are pleased to call Home Rule So far the 
representations that have been made by these Home-Rule- Leaguers regard 
mg the condinon of India are only calculated to stir np bad blood between 
the young and thoughtless of the land and the rulers that it has pleased 
Heaven to send them We do not deny that there are many things in 
India that might be better and must be set nght but we would remind 
our readers and the League m the words of $ir Rider Haggard that 

India is a big place, and that it includes races and peoples in almost 
every stage of advance, from the nonage to the old age of nations 
and peoples, and that each of these stages requires treatment con-natural 
with its proper position and growth and that Home Rule is a thing 
absolutely impossible in many parts of India for many hundred years to 
come 

No doubt there are some parts of India which are growing npe for self 
government and others which should be encouraged to aspire to govern 
themselves and to fit themselves few self government but the cause of 
the people of India generally ts not served by preaching under the 
cover of a vague Home Rule agitation hatred and contempt for the 
■efforts the Government have made and are making for the well being of 
the many-milhoned population which Providence has seen fit to entrust 
to Britain s care Instead of preparing the way quietly and peacefully 
for a better day the League seems bent on rashly blackening every blot 
in the British administration, and instead of striving to co-operate with 
the Government of the day in brightening the lot of the voiceless railhoas 
of the land they proceed to denounce the show and the word and the 
thought of dominion as evil and they fix upon the British domination 
m India in particular as a thing that ought to be done to death with all 
possible speed! This is not helping Home Rule but ‘ maddening the 
madness of the moment and thereby doing a distinct disservice to India 
The last thing weH-wubezs of India should desire is to see her made the 
pawn or shuttlecock, of British party politics (as poor Ireland baa been 
m the past) Vet this seems hke>y to arise from the first steps taken by 

The Home Rule for India League in their educative propaganda * 
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SOME PAGES IN THE HISTORY OF 
SHANGHAI, 1842-1 856* 

By W R. Carles, cmg 

Thirty odd years ago life at Shanghai was, perhaps not 
so strenuous as it has since become, and the British Vice 
Consulate was not so busy but that there were half-hours 
in which other work than that of the day could be taken 
in hand As much of the ordinary work related to the 
tenure of land within the Settlement this subject naturally 
excited my interest especially owing to the existence of 
two counter forces, of which the one impelled natives to 
acquire land within the Settlement intended for foreigners 
while the other drove foreigners to live outside their own 
Settlement In the one case the cause was the desire 
to secure the immunities and advantages which were to 
be obtained by living m territory controlled and policed 
by foreigners In the other, the motive was to get away 
from the bustle and stir of the busy port, and to enjoy a 
country life outside of office hours. In both cases there 
was added the excitement of the knowledge that the 
purchase of property was an extremely good speculation, 
and that the tendency was towards a constant advancement 
of values m spite of occasional waves of depression. 

Of the men who came to the Vice Consul s office on 

* A paper read before the China Society at Carton Hafi Westminster, 
on May 93, 1916, Mr A- M. Townsend in the chair 
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business, many were men who had known Shanghai tn 
its early days, and all were keenly interested in its pros- 
perity and future. Of the latter class 1 think the late 
Mr G J Morrison was the most prominent, and i had 
many a talk with him on the future which lay m store 
for this city of which the like bad never existed m any 
part of the world for where else were citizens of every 
civilized country to be found who devoted their energies 
and time to the development m a foreign country of a 
steadily increasing area m which foreign ideas of liberty 
and self-government were given free play and the govern- 
ment was administered by unpaid officers elected in large 
measure by absentees > 

The gradual discovery of old plans of the Settlement 
added to the interest which one felt in the early days of 
Shanghai, but the material for full information was scanty 
owing to the destruction of the Consulate by fire in 1 870 
when its archives were burnt. Only a few volumes had 
escaped but one of these fortunately contained copies of 
the correspondence which had passed between the Con- 
sulate and the Committees of Land Renters and others, 
together with some notes of occurrences relating to the 
public life of the place. This 1 found so interesting that 
I made extracts and copies of some of the papers, and I 
propose to-day to try and string them together for your 
benefit and my own pleasure, m the hope that the 
prominent events m the early life of Shanghai, from its 
public or municipal point of view may excite in you the 
same interest that it did m myself J am not proposing 
to do more than refer to the gradual growth of self- 
government. The late Mr J W Maclellan and Mr 
W S Wetmore in 1889 and 1894 the Shanghai Mercury 
in 1893 and still more recently Mr C M Dyce, have 
told much of the stirring events which have taken place 
m Shanghai since the opening of the port. Mr Maclellan 
devoted a whole chapter to the story of the government 
of Shanghai tn an article which is full of very interesting 
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material, and which I propose to use as the frame on 
which to construct my story to-night 

Shanghai, as we all know was opened to trade by the 
Treaty of Nanking dated August 29 1842 But it was 
not until November 5 in the following year that Captain 
George Balfour R E our first Consul, arrived there, and 
the port was not formally opened to trade until Novem- 
ber 14 1843 One of the first things to which the Consul 
had to attend was the conclusion of arrangements with 
the Taotai under which British subjects might acquire and 
hold land Regulations on the subject were published in 
November 1845 and September 1846 and November, 
1848 

The first public meeting of which I have been able 
to find a record was held on December 22 1846 at 

Richard s Hotel a building on the river front which seems 
soon to have disappeared as it is not marked on plans 
of the Concession of a few years later date but it was 
recollected by some of the older residents in Shanghai 
thirty years ago The meeting is described as a Meeting 
of the Foreign Community, and a resolution was passed 
that a tax be levied upon the Foreign Community 
renting land in Shanghai for the purpose of keeping the 
roads m proper condition, constructing bridges, erecting 
public jetties etc. and that the tax be a rateable payment, 
according to the extent of land rented by each proprietor 
and that the Committee be hereafter appointed to consider 
this mode as the one adopted by the Community and that 
a Committee be appointed to carry through the objects 
contemplated 

The difficulties of the hour were very great. The 
necessity for public action was felt by all It was impos- 
sible to leave to individuals the maintenance of roads, 
construction of jetties and simple matters of health which 
confront the first settlers in any part of the world But 
who was the authority to whom appeal could be made 
to enforce what was required > The Chinese expected 
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foreigners to govern themselves and to receive directions 
from their Consuls in the matter The foreign community 
realized the advantage of uniting together without laying 
much stress on the nationality of the one or the other 
individual, and the Consuls, British, French and American, 
worked well together, but had no power to enforce any 
Regulation they made. They must have also had in their 
memory the fate which befell the unfortunate Captain 
Elliot in 1839 when, driven by the sneers and taunts of 
the Cantonese to prove that he really was an officer of 
the British Government, he issued Regulations to control 
sailors m the port Lord Palmerston was not a man 
inclined to belittle his countrymen in the eyes of foreigners, 
but on March 23 1839, he wrote to Captain Elliot that 

the Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion that 
the establishment of a system of ship s police at Whampoa, 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China, would be 
an interference with the absolute ngfat of sovereignty 
enjoyed by independent States which could only be 
justified by positive treaty or by implied permission from 
usage.” Accordingly Captain Elliot was instructed to 
obtain first of all the written approval of those Regulations 
by the Governor of Canton {vid* 41 Europe in Asia, 
p 64) 

In Shanghai, it is true such written approval was easier 
to obtain than in Canton but there was also another 
difficulty which had not existed in Canton This lay in 
the ill-defined position of the British Settlement Captain 
Balfour had worked in perfect harmony with his colleagues, 
though apparently he strongly resented the action of the 
United States Consul in flying the United States flag 
within the British Settlement 

Then again there arose the difficulty of enforcing a 
resolution which required payment of moneys from persons 
of different nationalities who perhaps had not attended at 
die meeting or were simply conscientious objectors to pay 
tng for anything It is no small tribute to the tact 
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common sense, and public feeling of Shanghai men that 
these difficulties have eventually all disappeared 

The Committee appointed in 1846 brought forward a 
scheme which on March 20, 1849, was laid before the 
Renters of Land ’ at a public meeting held at the British 
Consulate when it was resolved 'that the Committee be 
requested to take steps to raise $6 000 to $7,000 to defray 
the estimated cost of five stone jetties of twelve feet m 
width, upon which sum interest is to be paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum by the levy of a wharfage due 
on goods landed and shipped and that they levy an assess- 
ment at the rate of 1 (su) per mow annuall) on Rent 
Lands, sn order to form a sinking fund to be appropriated 
towards the payment of the above Loan * 

This so far as 1 could find is the first reference to a 
public loan or to Land Renters a name which is a transla 
tion of tsu Oku, and refers to the tenure of land from the 
Chinese Government under a perpetual lease 

Objections were made to the payment of wharfage dues 
by Messrs Gibb Livingston, Holliday Wise and other 
firms on the score of their having private jetties (August 16, 
1851) By consent the question of this liability was re 
ferred to the Attorney- General at Hongkong and con- 
firmed by him Gibb Livingston, in view of this decision, 
realized that the payment of a handsome sum in cash for 
such rights and property as they possessed was preferable 
to the continuance of a dispute which entailed heavy legal 
costs and m 1853 their jetty was bought for $121 63 If 
I recollect rightly one or two other jetties were bought 
about the same time at about the same price 

In 1846 Mr Alcock had succeeded Captain Balfour in 
the Consulate at Shanghai, and in 1848 won the confidence 
and admiration of all there by the energetic action which 
he took to enforce redress for an assault on three mission 
anes at Tsmgpu It is not often that the action of a 
British Consul of a vigorous character is applauded by the 
Foreign Office, But on the spot, the blockade and holding 
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up of a fleet of i ^oo tribute junks for fifteen days by a ten- 
gun bng (HMS Childers Captain Pitman) until justice 
was done was recognized as the right thing done at the 
right time and m the right way Though the Taotai was 
furious at the moment and sore at the rebuke he received 
from Nanking* the relations between the Consulates and 
the Chinese authorities seem to have been improved by 
the occurrence. The story is admirably told by De 
Quincey but unfortunately is omitted m some editions of 
his works. 

It was fortunate that the relations between Mr Alcock 
and the foreign community were so cordial and that his 
character was at this time well understood by the Chinese 
authorities for the seizure of the city by the Triad Society 
in 1854 and the operations by Imperial troops against the 
rebels produced a very awkward position The stor> of 
the great battle of Muddy Flat and of the incidents which 
led to it is told both by Mr Wetmore and Mr Maclellan 
and other writers, and need not be referred to except in us 
effect upon the question of the control gained by foreign 
residents over the administration of the foreign Settlements 
But it is perhaps as well to mention that* as Mr Wetmore 
points out, the Settlement did not extend beyond the 
Honan Road and the Racecourse* which was near the 
scene of the historic battle lay between the Honan Road 
and the Defence Creek. It is also noteworthy that the 
Soochow Creek was at that time a big waterway, almost, 
if not quite, as large and as deep as the Hwangpoo And 
m this connection a theory held by the late Mr Nils Moller 
as to the collapse of the first bridge which was built over 
the entrance to the Soochow Creek is worth repeating as 
told to me 

The enormous influx of refugees from the country round 
during the period of the Taiping Rebellion had not only 
severely taxed the housing powers of the Settlement, but 
had also occasioned the accumulation of a huge mass of 
native boats on the Soochow Creek and near its mouth. 
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The boats formed almost a continuous platform far out 
from the shore mto the river, when a storm of great 
violence sprang up and sank hundreds of the boats 
together with those on board. Mr M Oiler s theory was 
that one of the pillars of the bridge built m the seventies 
rested on nothing else than a deep mass of wreckage of 
boats and victims of the storm and that, after a short time 
the weight of the bridge produced the inevitable collapse 
of the whole structure, which rested upon piles driven into 
the mud 

But to return to the British Settlement The presence 
of tens of thousands of Chinese within its area and the 
erection of houses for their accommodation led to many 
complaints from the Taotai after the recovery of the native 
city from the Triads, and the assumption of arms in their 
own defence against Imperial troops had awakened in the 
foreign community the growth of a spirit of independence 
which was perhaps hardly realized at the time To meet 
the new situation, new Regulations for the Settlement were 
discussed and framed by the Consuls and the Taotai and 
on July 11 1854 these were presented to a meeting of 
Land Renters by Mr Alcock The speech on the occasion 
by Mr Alcock which was republished by the N C Herald 
in 1904 celebrates a remarkable departure in the govern- 
ment of the Settlements. 

Mr Alcock explained that the Regulations were designed 
to give the cosmopolitan community of Shanghai ‘ a legal 
status an existence as a body capable of taking legal action 
and of lending a legal sanction to measures required for 
their defence , there must be some organization to take 
the power of a representative council with municipal 
powers and authority And one of the first acts of such a 
municipality would be the legalization of many measures 
hitherto forced by a stern necessity upon the naval and 
civil authorities on the spot, which could not be justified on 
any principle of legality 

From land and house rates and wharfage dues he 
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said 'an income of $13,000 might be obtained without 
serious difficulty of pressure, of which the Foreign Com- 
munity should contribute one portion, the Chinese residents 
another, and the Chinese Government whatever further 
amount might be required to put the police force and defences 
into an efficient state and to maintain them as long as 
should be necessary " 

The speech from which I have taken the above extracts 
was a long speech of an invigorating character, and was 
well received Action was taken upon it the same day, and 
the first Municipal Council was then elected. It consisted, 
according to Mr Maclellan, of Mr W Kay Mr E Cunning 
ham, the Rev D Medhurst, Mr D O King Mr C A. 
Fcaron Mr J Skinner, and Mr W S Brown Mr 
Cunningham, of Messrs Russell and Company, was 
appointed Chairman either then or soon afterwards. 

Of the Regulations themselves there is little occasion to 
speak It is said that they were drawn up without consul- 
tation with the mercantile representatives, as had presum- 
ably been the case with the earlier editions also, but were 
communicated to them before the' meeting In any case, 
they gave satisfaction at the time and were an advance on 
what had gone before. 

The matter of the Regulations is not a subject on which 
there is much occasion to dwell Shanghai has been 
famous for many things, and certainly can claim to be the 
mother of a large family of Land Regulations, each larger 
than the preceding set, and each an improvement in itself, 
but capable of further improvement The interesting point 
in the Regulations of 1854 is that they are not merely a set 
of Regulations drawn up by the Consuls m consultation with 
the Taotai, as might have been gathered from the speech 
which introduced them, nor, it would seem, is it quite exact 
to speak of them, as m the minute which introduced the 
Land Regulations of 1869, as • issued by the Consuls of 
Great Britain, the United States of America and France, 
acting under instructions from their respective Piempoten* 
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tianes ** They are something considerably more authorita- 
tive for the Chinese version shows that they were issued 
by the Ministers of France and Great Britain and the 
Commissioner of the United States apparently in con 
junction with the Viceroy of the Province of Kuangtung 
The late Sir W H Medhurst described the deed which 
embodied them as the Magna Ckarta of Shanghai and it 
seems strange that apparently no one, not even M Cordier 
has paid attention to the striking feature which distinguishes 
these Regulations from their predecessors M Cordier 
mentions that the Consuls of the three Powers having 
treaties with China — viz, Mr Alcock Mr Murphy, and 
M Edan— approved of the Regulations (which, as he adds, 
the French Government did not ratify) but he omits to 
mention that M Bourboulon together with Sir John 
Bowring and the U S Commissioner Mai (Colonel Marshall 
or Mr McLane), appear in the Chinese document as con 
firming the rules made by the Consuls and Taotai at 
Shanghai and requiring that any alterations proposed in 
the future should be submitted to them and the Viceroy 
of the Two Kuang for approval M Cordier s omission is 
presumably due to the fact that Mr Medhurst s translation 
of the Regulations of 1845, *846, and 1848 did not include 
the Regulations of 1854 The character of the Regulations 
is now of course only a matter of historical interest, but I 
should not be surprised if it were owing to this character 
that municipal government exists in Shanghai at the present 
day Since material is lacking on which to form a judg- 
ment this theory can, of course, be only a matter of 
conjecture, but I think you will agree with me that the 
theory is possible in view of the crisis in Shanghais 
municipal life to which I shall presently refer 

Mr Cunningham the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, was evidently a man of business as well as a 
business man In September, 1854, the Municipal Council 
asked the Treaty Consuls to obtain from the Chinese 
authorities a definite assurance that their proportion of the 
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necessary expenses would be forthcoming as the expenses 
arising out of the scheme of municipal government were 
much heavier than had been anticipated. The contributions 
asked for by the Council were ( 1 ) a sum of “$15 000 towards 
the erection of a barrack the building to be the property of 
the Chinese Government, for which the Council would pay 
a rental of $1 500 per annum M , and (2) a yearly subsidy 
of $5000 towards the current expenses m view of the 
Chinese Government being relieved from all expenses of a 
native police withm the bounds of the Settlement* 

My notes on this period are very scanty, and I cannot 
recollect whether any correspondence passed between the 
Consulate and the Council m connection with those 
proposals but I find that the sum of $3 000 was paid by 
the Chinese Government as a subsidy at the rate of $500 
per month for the half year ending January 12 1855 

The Chinese, in the experience of most of us are liberal 
in mone> matters, and the early difficulties which occurred 
between the Council and the authonties were on a very 
different subject. The Council desired the Consular body 
to request that Chinese officials when passing through the 
Settlement, should not be accompanied by armed bodies 
of soldiers, and the demand led to somewhat heated 
correspondence. So far as I can recollect, the Council 
stood to their guns, despite the lack of support from their 
own authorities, and the whole affair was a striking instance 
of what victories can be won by moral strength even when 
not backed by arms. 1 do not know what the strength of 
the Municipal Police was in 1855 but m 1858 they 
numbered only twenty four men, divided into three parties, 
who did eight hours on duty 

Mr Wetmore told a story so apposite to the case that 
I think it may well be quoted If any inaccuracies are 
detected they are due to my defective memory As far 
as I can recollect, it ran somewhat as follows 

During the time that the Triad Society held the native 
city, and while Imperial troops were 10 the neighbourhood, 
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he one day saw a body of soldiers with flags and all the 
paraphernalia of war marching along the line of the 
Defence Creek until they reached the bridge. There a 
long halt took place soldiers and officers passed to and 
fro apparently with messages and after some time the 
party moved away towards the Soochow Creek Stirred 
by curiosity, Mr Wetmore went to see what was the 
cause of the stoppage, and on the bridge he found an 
English bluejacket with fixed bayonet of whom he m 
quired why the Chinese soldiers had not crossed the 
bridge, as seemed to be their intention “ 1 told them 
I had orders not to allow anyone to pass said the 
sailor Three cheers for the sailor! 

The Municipal Council if they scored a victory on this 
question certainly scored a victory for the Chinese as well 
as themselves, for acknowledgment of the international 
character of the Settlement in matters such as that in this 
dispute has been the foundation of the position which the 
Settlement has since acquired through this recognition of 
its neutrality during the war-like operations with France in 
the eighties, and in the war with Japan in the nineties. 

While Mr Cunningham was fighting m the interest 
of the future , a bolt fell from the blue which came near to 
destroying the whole structure of self-government in the 
foreign Settlements Presumably, a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of July 11 1854 had been sent 
through Sir J Bowring to our Foreign Office, and for 
some reason referred by Lord Clarendon to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and they, after due deliberation, 
had decided that as there was no precedent for such a 
body as a Municipal Council being established in a 
foreign country, the whole proceeding was very wrong 
Anyhow, in February, 1855, Mr Alcock, in a letter 
of some length to Mr Cunningham wrote *A very 
cogent reason existed m July last for making the attempt 
to invest the representative committee specified in the 
Land Regulations with a more distinctively municipal 
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character which no longer prevails, to the urgency with 
which the British ndval Commander in-Chief, Sir James 
Stirling, insisted upon the constitution of a municipal 
body as alone authorizing him to continue the protection 
of hts forces on shore. This could not at the time be 
dispensed with, and whatever doubt there might be 
therefore, as to the practicability of giving municipal and 
legal powers to any number of Foreign Renters selected 
to represent the whole body for local objects it seemed 
advisable so far to concede the point as to make the 
experiment 

The inexpediency of persevering m the experiment, 
which we are led to believe is a very general opinion, 
tending to render discussion superfluous, were it not 
otherwise a work of supererogation from the fact that as 
regards the British and by far the larger section of the 
community, the opinion of Her Majesty's Government 
as to the legality precludes the British Consul in future 
becoming a party to any exercise of authority by a 
Municipal Council or to the maintenance in the name of 
Her Majesty's Government of any Regulations which may 
be laid down by such body * 

The Municipal Council, in acknowledging the receipt 
of this letter (February 20 1855) noted that “Her 
Majesty s Government consider the constitution of the 
Municipal Council as contrary to the law of England, 
a quotation, I think from Mr Alcocks letter 
On March 1, 1855, the French Consul (M Edan) 
also retired from the position which he had occupied 
Vis-A-Vis the Municipal Council His withdrawal was, he 
stated because ‘ 1 experience des six mots qut viennent 
de s £couler, m ayant d 4 montr£ 1 impossibility de conriher 
les attributions officielles que les Consuls uennent de 
kurs gou verne merits respectife, ou mdme Tindipendance 
du souveram du pays, avec une magistrature exercde par 
des Strangers, Elective, arm£e d’ttne police h elle et sans 
autre contrdle qu’un scrutm annuel, vous comprendrez 
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que je me fasse un lmp^neux [devoir] d'accorder mes 
actes avec mes convictions, et quen consequence je ne 
fasse pas d^pendre du vote k intervemr ie mamtien 011 
la suppression d un pouvoir que je consid&re comme ut 6- 
gulier dans sa nature et compromettant par ses actes " 

The vote to which he referred was that of a meeting 
called by the Council for March 24 to consider 

* x The continuance or not of a Municipal Council 

2 The continuance or not of a police force under the 
control of the Council or otherwise 

3 The steps it may be necessary for the Council to 
take upon the resolutions come to on the two previous 
questions submitted to the meeting " 

Of what took place at that meeting there is no record 
as far as 1 could find Mr R. F Thorburn who must 
have been in Shanghai at the time, and was afterwards 
Secretary to the Council, made search in the municipal 
archives, at the request of Mr John Macgregor when 
Chairman of the Council but could find no reference to 
it, and Mr Alexander Michie Sir Thomas Hanbury and 
Mr W Keswick had no recollection of its having taken 
place Mr Michie was so interested m the matter that 
he said, had he known of it, he would have added a chapter 
on the subject in his book, * The Englishman m China.' 

It is therefore matter for speculation whether the Land 
Renters determined not to forgo the privileges which had 
been conceded by the Chinese, no matter whether their 
Legations and Consuls supported them or not or whether 
some device was adopted which might satisfy the scruples 
of lawyers without m any way diminishing the essence of 
the power which had been conferred m 1854. 

A good many years ago a burning question existed 
between our Legation and the Customs with regard to a 
steamer which had not complied with a Customs Regulation 
The fact Was beyond dispute The difference of opinion 
was as to the punishment to be inflicted. The Legation 
held that a heavy fine would cover the case The Chinese 
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Government maintained that confiscation was the only 
punishment applicable according to the Regulations and 
announced that the next time the vessel visited the port 
where she had committed the offence she would be seized 
Despatches, letters and telegrams of an urgent character 
followed upon this announcement, and a big question with 
many possibilities existed The owners of the vessel were 
naturally greatly perturbed, and may have consulted a 
Chinese adviser as to what course to pursue The solution 
can hardly have suggested itself to an Englishman The 
solution was simple enough The vessels name, we will 
say, was Armour , and the whole correspondence related 
to the s,s. Armour When the steamer Balmer appeared 
in the port, there could be no question of punishing or 
confiscating her So the s.s Armour died, and the 
s.s. Balmer was born and duly christened by the Registrar 
of Shipping, and all controversy ended 

So I think, may have ended the dispute regarding the 
illegal nature of the Municipal Council The objection to 
it as such existed only in the minds of foreigners, and no 
objection could be raised even by lawyers to a Committee 
of Land holders. 

For a time, it is true, all correspondence between the 
Council and the Consulate ceased Mr Alcock whose 
popularity had been little, if at all, unpaired by the rebuff 
which had been dealt him on this and other occasions by 
the Foreign Office, left for home, and a month or two later 
Mr Cunningham wrote to Mr Brooke Robertson, who 
had takea over charge of Her Majesty s Consulate, asking 
him to request the Taotai to send his quota towards the 
expenses of administration After that, correspondence 
was gradually resumed, and in 1869 Sir R. Alcock had the 
pleasure of signing in company with the representatives 
of Russia, France, the United States and Prussia, a 
minute confirming a new code of Regulations for the 
Settlements m whose welfare he had been so greatly 
interested 
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A verv interesting fact in connection with the crisis of 
1854 is that the Chinese authorities did not complain of 
the Municipal Council having exercised powers which had 
not been conferred upon it nor of having assumed a status 
for which there was no authority Much resentment, it 
is true, was felt at the slight inflicted upon their officials 
in the opposition to their retinue carrying arms when 
passing through the Settlement But what the Chinese 
authorities had hoped for and still desired was that the 
powers of the Council should be greater The difficulty 
of the hour for them was the presence within the Settle 
ment of some 50 000 Chinese whose numbers were likely 
to increase indefinitely The Council bad been expected 
to take steps to stop the influx of Chinese and to expel 
Chinese tenants from foreign-owned houses but the 
Council, when moved by the consular body to take action 
in the matter replied that it did not appear to them that 
such matters fell within their control, but they undertook 
to take immediate steps to suppress brothels and gambling 
houses, and to see to the removal of such buildings 
as obstructed the public way ( mde ** The Story of 
Shanghai, p 99) 

As to the objection raised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown to the creation of a municipal body in a foreign 
country the Chinese did not then, nor for many years 
afterwards, hear nor know what the lawyers were talking 
about. What particular name was assumed by the men 
elected by the Land Renters mattered nothing to them. 
Foreign devils were presumed to have a language of their 
own, but Chinese officers certainly would not condescend 
to ask what was the meaning of their words. 

In conclusion, I would like to lay great stress on the 
valuable work done by Mr £ Cunningham in his position 
as first Chairman of the Municipal Council Perusal of the 
records of that time brings out into strong relief his strength 
of character, and the difficulties with which he was faced, 
in the fact that he was an American cituen at the head 
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of a cosmopolitan body established m a British Settlement, 
and sn correspondence with a British Consul, through 
whom alone dealings with the native authorities were 
conducted It is not easy to judge m how great a degree 
the policy of his colleagues on the Council was affected by 
him, or how far hts action was the result of their advice, 
but it seems certain that in Mr £ Cunningham Shanghai 
possessed a leader to whom the place still owes a great debt, 
and that the semi-independence enjoyed by the foreign 
community at the present day is due to the bold and clever 
manner in which, in 1855 he steered the bark of self 
government through the storm which threatened its rum 
within twelve months of its being launched. 


DISCUSSION 

Tbs Chajrwak {Mr A M Tow* send) opening the discussion «ud 
that Shanghai to-day was a magnificent city but its narrow and tortuous 
streets reminded one of it* early difficulties. And if those narrow streets 
could hardly do justice to the noble buildings which die city could now 
boast, Shanghai yielded the palm to no other city indie East as a shipping 
commercial, mid industrial poet. Perhaps in the Western Hemisphere it 
would always be a moot point whether Boston or New York was the bub 
of the universe and ra the Eastern Hemisphere there might also be a 
doubt as to whether S h a n ghai or Hongkong had the honour of being the 
hub of that Hemisphere, but he was quite sure that a Shanghailander bad 
no doubts on that point. An interesting thing about Shanghai was its 
political, or perhaps be should say its non political, status Foreign Powers 
and institutions were fully established there, but at the same Ume, in their 
midst, there was a republican government and a cosmopolitan republic, 
which, as they bed heard, was ongmaUy presided over by Mr Cunningham, 
who was so able a president and chairman Although Mr Carles had 
introduced to them many points of interest, be had also interested them 
by calling to their minds the names of many in whom they recognised old 
and valued friends Perhaps one of the chief attractions of Shanghai might 
be said to be that republican character with which it had been invested, 
and they had been very much interested in hearing of the growth and 
somewhat precarious development of that system of government which the 
Settlement now enjoyed. Before asking the meeting to pass a hearty vote 
of th a nks to Mr Cades far his mtecw ting lecture, the Chairman said they 
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would all like to hear any remark* from friends p r e sent 1 and there were 
many — who coo Id speak with authority on the history of 

Admiral Sis Edmund Fremantle remarked that he knew Shanghai 
pretty well for one who had not regularly lived there. He was first there 
m 1853, when it was very interesting because of the rebels’ possession 
of the native town, which the Imperialist* as they called them, were 
besieging Their business, in a small frigate, was to prevent the Im 
penabsts from going into the Settlement, and they sometimes used to 
turn out against them, and had several little scrimmages. He was not 
there at the time when it was found necessary to storm the Imperialists 
capital Shanghai in 1853 struck the speaker as a wonderfully advanced 
place the Bund was apparently very flourishing and there was a great 
deal of civilization there according to his ideas A good many years 
afterwards— in 189a or 1893 — he was there as Commander m-Chief of the 
China Station and a jubilee was then being celebrated (Mr Carles 
interposed at the request of the speaker that this might have been the 
jubilee of the opening of the port which took place m 1842 or of the 
opening of the port to tTade in 1843.) Sir Edmund continued that be 
recollected, in connection with that visit that Shanghai was certainly the 
most pleasant place in the Far East, if not the greatest. They always bad 
very good provisions there — (laughter) — particularly good mutton There 
was nothing in India that compared with the food they got m Shanghai 
There was however, always a good deal of friction there, such as friction 
with the Chinese authorities as to the rights possessed over Europeans, 
and so on He recollected that the China and Japan War was brought on 
to a great extent by die question of a Chinaman or rather a Korean, who 
had been engaged m plots in Korea, who had been to Japan, then was 
induced to go back to China, and who was murdered in the Shanghai 
Settlement He believed bis name was Kim They allowed the Chinese 
Government to take the body of Kim back to Korea, where it was 
promptly hung drawn, and quartered, which gave great offence to the 
Japanese. When he was last in China, Sir Edmund went on to *ay« 
although Hongkong was our possession and our soldiers were there, yet it 
struck him that there was something even more interesting about Shanghai, 
in spite of the fact that it was only partially English When be was there 
m 1853 they not only had Mr Alcock, but Sir Harry Parkes, Vice-Consul 
So there were two very distinguished men there whom he recollected in 
his happy days and whom he used to meet a great deal They were all 
extremely indebted to Mr Carles for the most interesting papa he 
had read 

Mr George Jamieson said that Mr Carles papa contained a great 
deal of information which he fancied had not hitherto been m ade public, 
and which would be valuable for the future historian of Shanghai But 
where was that historian ? It was announced four or five years ago that 
Mr Launmg was engaged in the preparation of a history of the nse and 
growth of the Municipality, but he had not heard any more about it It 
was a story that ought to be told, however No doubt it bad been told, 

VOL. ix. K 
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but in a scattered manner here and there. What was wanted ns so 
official history of the* growth of that soy great institution the Municipality 
of Shanghai. It illustrated that sort of Empire building that had been 
earned on by Britishers for the pest 150 yean. “ Take a handful of 
Bntuhere and dump them down on foreign soil the first thing they do is 
to evolve some sort of home role.” It illustrated also Mr Jamieson 
continued, how very little help the Home Government gives to those 
pioneers in all parts of the world Mr Carles had explained how near 
those Regulations of 1854 came to strangulation at the bands of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The history of Shanghai had still to be written, 
and the speaker was sure that Mr Carles paper which filled up many 
blanks m the already known history of the Settlement would be a valuable 
contribution to the compilation of that work He would like, if he might, 
to second the vote of thanks which had been proposed by the Chairman 
Dr Johnston observed that he fully endorsed all that Mr Jamieson 
had said about Shanghai The development of the Settlement under the 
aegis of foreigner* was one of the most remarkable things that had ever 
taken place. A small community of foreigners planted m a little village — 
when Shanghai was opened it was a mere village — had built up the present 
structure. They were given some idea of to growth when they heard of 
tares amounting to a couple of thousand dollars while present taxation 
ran into tens of thousands of dollars. But Shanghai was fortunate in 
having a very able administrative staff of Consuls — they were very able 
men indeed— a good Bnti&h Minister at Peking, and very able men m the 
Council Mr Cunningham, for m stance, was one of the ablest men in 
Shanghai amongst the merchants there, and be, of course contributed 
greatly to die administration of the Municipality No doubt the Council 
had had a chequered career but it waa marvellous that, in spite of all the 
tronMea that had occurred in Shanghai, they had man a g ed to administer 
the Settlement so well It certainly well deserved to be called a model 
Settlement, and he knew of no other place that had prospered in the way 
Shanghai had done, and where the government had been earned on in 
toch a satisfactory manner There had been differences often with the 
Chinese, but they had been amicably arranged Moreover the citizens 
of Shanghai had been so patriotic They had not only attended to their 
own busmen relations but bad taken an interest in the welfare of the 
Chinese He spoke from personal knowledge of one part of the philan 
tbroptc work earned on there— the Chinese Hospital which was founded 
by Hobson and then earned on by Dra. Lockhart and Henderson The 
speaker had had the privilege of being in charge of that hospital for 
twenty one years At the beginning it was a small Chinese building with 
about eight or ten beds, but before he left the Settlement he had had the 
pleasure of being able to get, with the resistance of the Taotai the resi 
dents of Shanghai and the Consul, a foreign building which was capable 
of taking in seventy patient* Since that time the hospital had been very 
orach further enlarged. For instance with regard to the vaccination of 
the Quaere, there used to be from too to 500 cases a year but when he 
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left thirteen yean ago there were 1 5,000 to t6 000 vaccinations every year 
He merely mentioned this to show that the foreigners in Shanghai took 
the liveliest interest m the Chinese* In was a great matter that such 
a large community as that with such enormous interests had gone on 
quietly to this time without any serious catastrophe. There was, it was 
true one not in the French Settlement which might have been serious. 
There was a little bloodshed then, but that was settled. It was due, he waa 
afraid, to some little mismanagement. However he Lhonght that Shanghai 
was one of the most interesting places he had ever seen or read about, and 
the early history that Mr Carles had given them ought to be published 
he hoped it would be. They were very much indebted to Mr Carles for 
unearthing these facts which, if he bad not done so, they would probably 
never have heard of 

Mr Lockhart said be had been particularly interested m what Dr 
Johnston had said. He was inclined to think that he was the oldest 
inhabitant of Shanghai present, for he could go bade to 1850, although he 
could not say that his recollection went back so far as that. He was bom 
m the precincts of Dr Lockhart s hospital That hospital was really the 
forerunner of the important work that was being earned on not only there, 
but at Peking, m the Union Hospital He was in Shanghai in its early 
days, as well as in his own — when he came away as a matter of fact, he 
was only fifteen months old — so he could not give very much information 
about it. And he had only been there once since, for about a week 
although his connection with the East had been intimate But if his late 
father were present he was quite sure he could have spoken very fully 
about it and could have given many facts that would be interesting. 
Admiral Fremantle had mentioned his uncle. Sir Harry Parkes who was 
largely instrumental in the development of Shanghai and who spent 
a great deal of his early life there. He believed he went out there to the 
speaker s father as a boy of sixteen he worked right through the Civil 
Service and the Diplomatic Service until he became British Minister m 
Japan and afterwards at Peking It bad been intensely interesting to the 
speaker to attend the meeting 

Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle remarked that be would like to add 
that during the China and Japan. War the Japanese wished to go up the 
Yangtsze It was suggested that they were going to destroy the Shanghai 
arsenal, and that they would probably more or less destroy Shanghai He 
had orders, which were not then made public^ to prevent the Japanese 
fleet going up the Yangtsxe— and he did prevent them 

Mr Jamieson observed in that connection that he was m Shanghai at 
the time when the Japanese War was at its height He well remembered 
a visit from the Taotai one Sunday afternoon, who came to say that he 
had telegraphic instructions from the Viceroy at Nanking to get ready a 
lot of junks filled with stones to be sunk on the Woosung Bar as they 
were afraid of a raid by the Japanese Navy The sinking of the junks 
Would have barred the Japanese, no doubt, bat it would have also blocked 
access by merchant steamers and stopped the business of die port. The 
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situation m serious^ and a tat of council was held to see what could be 
dime. The suggestion was made that the alarm was til founded, and that 
potsiMy an undertaking might be go* from the Japanese not to interfere 
with the trade of Shanghai. Thereupon a telegram was sent to the 
Foreign Office, who immediately wired to Tokio. On the Monday after 
noon they had a wire from the British Minister there to say “ I have an 
undertaking m writing from the Japanese Government to refrain from 
hostile action against Shanghai and its approaches This was com 
mmneated to the Chinese. The junks were never sunk, and the trade 
of the post was not interrupted. 

The Lkcturxr said he might recall one little incident in connection 
with Sir Harry Parkes. When that blockade took place at Shanghai — 
when 1,400 sail were held up by one ten gun bng, H M S Childers-** 
Mr Ateock had reduced the naval strength in port by despatching 
H.M S. EspQgU with Mr Parkes on board to Nanking to obtain redress 
for the outrage on Messrs Medhorat, Lockhart, and Muubead , and Mr 
Parkes came back with the right answer 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed and the meeting then 
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BOHEMIA HER STORY AND HER CLAIMS 
By Francis P M archant 

4 Jsem Cecfa a kdo je vie? (I am a Bohemian, and who is more?) — 
National Proverb 

Bohemia ' there is not an art 
In which thy sons have not excelled 
Thy wares were sold in every mart, 

And praise from enemies compelled 
Now Brozik with a painter*! skill. 

From history has waked the dead 
Bohemia, that has great men still, 

Nor are thy days of glory fled ' 

F P Kopta 

From early times surrounded by Germans, the Cecha* would seem to 
have lost the anarchic inconsistency the fatalistic insouciance, which have 
always been the charm and the bane of the Slavs to have in good stead 
assimilated some of the irrepressible energy and methodical industry so 
characteristic of their Teutonic neighbours and to have typified these 
qualities in the indefatigable martellato of their speech. — Dr Nevill 
Forbes. 

Some apology may be due for offering an account of a 
Central European nationality in a Review devoted mainly 
to Eastern lands and their problems In view of the kin 
ship of the Cechs with their fellow Slavs, the Russians, the 
important relations of the latter to Oriental affairs — has 
not Mme Olga Novikoff described for us Russia s faith 
in victory ? — and the fact that Bohemia deserves world 
wide sympathy and comprehension in consequence of her 
immeasurably difficult position under the great conflict 
justification may be pleaded for these pages If to any 
extent sympathy and interest should be evoked by this 

* The name Cedi (pronounced Chekh) 1* generally written in the Polish 
form Cscch, French Tcheqee 
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brief statement pf the Cech position and case, then it will 
not have appeared in vain. The generous indulgence of 
readers is confidently anticipated. 

4 Un petit peuple et une grande nation,” wrote Madame 
Georges Sand to a Prague lady long ago, with respect to 
Bohemia. Few words have suffered more in popular connota 
tion than the name “Bohemian,’ except, perhaps, 44 Alsatian ” 
From Pans came the operatic expression, 44 vie de Boh&ne, * 
evoking roystenng visions of Montmartre and the Quartier 
Latin, and m quite senou s works 4 Bohemian was 
synonymous with gipsy Our object here is to show that 
Bohemia, reluctantly linked to the chanot of the Central 
Powers, or, more precisely, to the Austrian Empire, deserves 
present sympathy and claims future co-operation from the 
Entente Powers m achieving emancipation In 1911 the 
Royal City of Prague welcomed the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir T Vezey Strong) and a ctvic deputation on their 
official visit to Austria, and afterwards the then Mayor 
of Prague, and his colleagues, were — in company with 
representatives of other cities — the honoured guests of the 
City of London. The Bohemian University of Prague, 
at whose head are men of European distinction have 
established ad English seminary, and a Prague English 
Circle was inaugurated for study of English and American 
literatures. On more than one occasion the writer has 
been asked for information as to the conduct of English 
hospitals and other institutions for the guidance of Prague 
administrators. Lately decorations were conferred by 
H M the Tsar upon Cech volunteers with the French 
army in Champagne, and numbers are serving in the 
Russian ranks and have won over 500 crosses and medals 
of Sl George. During the Russian occupation of the 
Dukla Pass a year ago, two battalions of the 28th Austrian 
Regiment of Infantry, entirely composed of Cechs and 
nicknamed “The Children of Prague,” surrendered to a 
handful of Russians without fighting In consequence, 
this regiment was struck for ever out of the list of Austrian 
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regiments, and every fifth man and all the officers remain* 
mg were shot by German and Hungarian soldiers. The 
Cechs in Great Britain m the early days of the War, 
offered their services to the War Office and are ready to 
serve as soon as permission is granted The numerous 
Cech colonies in America have been very active in the 
cause of the Allies In addition to generous donations 
to the Allies Red Cross work, it is largely due to their 
efforts that German propaganda has been exposed and 
counteracted, intrigues of German and Austrian officials 
denounced munition strikes frustrated etc 

No wonder, then that as Dr R W Seton Watson said 
before the Royal Society of Arts, 

“Just as the harmless Anatolian peasant is fighting the battles of Enver 
Pasha— the murderer of his commander in-chief his Grand Vizier and 
now his Heir-apparent — so the thirty five million Slavs and Latins of die 
Central Empires are being used as food for cannon * m a death struggle 
against their own kinsmen and their dearest national ideals. Thus the 
main task before us, if we are really to reconstruct Europe on new and 
healthy lines must be to detach these peoples from their present thraldom 
to Berlin Vienna and Budapest, to liberate the Slav democracies of 
Central Europe, and to secure to them the means of progress and orgama- 
tion upon a national and independent basis ” 

It is tempting to dilate at length on the history of 
Bohemia and the Cechs but only a meagre outline is pos 
sible Count Liitzow modestly styles his history a sketch,” 
and in the preface regrets that though the materials were m 
his possession, he had neither time nor opportunity for 
writing a complete history in English In his words, 

The history of Bohemia, so little known to English readers may be 
regarded as a drama, and even, perhaps, as a tragedy 

It is maintained that the Slavs were in the diamond- 
shaped area known as Bohemia (home of the Bon) long 
before the Christian era , but though in a majority, they 
were not the only inhabitants The Bon were Celts, and 
the Marcomanm, who opposed Marcus Aurelius, were 
Teutons The tribal name Cech gradually extended and at 
length covered the whole of the Slavic tribes of Bohemia, 
between whom and their German neighbours age-long 
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rivalry has persisted. (It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
the opening observations on the relations of early Slavs 
and Germans m M The Jugoslav Question,” m the Asiatic 
Review of February 15 last.) The great Slav State of 
Same, who defeated his Frankish rival Dagobert, was of 
short duration The introduction of Chrtstiamty by way of 
Moravia is associated with the honoured names of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius of Constantinople the * Apostles to 
the Slavs,' but their mission met with hostility from the 
German (Roman) clergj The f Good King Wenceslas 
of our carol was Pnnce St Viclav the pious and chant 
able son of St Ludmilla, slain by his heathen brother 
Boleslav in 935* (We have visited the town of Star& 
Boleslav [Alt Bunzlau] where the murder occurred, and 
seen the memorial shrine, pictures, and relics of the saint) 
To St Vojt^ch (Adalbert), Bishop of Prague belongs the 
honour of completing the establishment of Christianity The 
Tartars, who overran Russia and permanently affected the 
future history of that country were repulsed m the mountain 
passes by Wenceslas I .and did not gam a footing in Bohemia 
The greatest King was Premysl Ottokar II whose 
conquests extended to the Adriatic, but whose death in 
battle against Rudolph of Hapsburg proved a disaster for 
his country King John of Luxemburg, the knight-errant 
whose campaigns extended from Russia to Italy and 
France, touches English history in his romantic death 
when old and blind, he perished at Cre^y fighting on 
behalf of Philip of Valois against Edward HI and the 
Black Prince. As Macaulay sings, 

“ Look how the Lwo of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath hts deadly paw strikes the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he as he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field 
Bohemia s plume, and Genoa s bow and Caesar’s eagle shield." 

His son, the Emperor Charles IV , was of far more value 
to Bohemia than John had ever been and was popularly 

* The saint has been blamed for subaemeoee to the Garmani and tber 
toc f gd fc filler Henry the Fowler Boteskr, who afterwards became a 
Cfctteto, vigorously opposed them. 
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honoured as H father of the country ” (oUc vlasti), a title 
afterwards bestowed on Palacky To Charles is due the 
foundation of the University of Prague ( 1348 ), the building 
of the noid mlsto (new town) and the treasure castle Karl&v 
Tyn(Karl 9 tein) and his name is preserved m the watering 
place Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad) The corrupt state of the 
Church and irregularities among the clergy, productive of 
momentous consequences in due course engaged the atten- 
tion of the Emperor, who supported the reformers Wald 
hauser and Milic, predecessors of Hus Anne, daughter 
of Charles lies beside her husband our Richard 11 m 
Westminster Abbey The doctrines of Wycliffe were 
studied and largely adopted in Bohemia, where indeed, 
they exerted more durable influence than the Lollard move 
ment in England We can only mention the Papal schism 
the secession of German students from Prague Umversity 
the zeal of Hus and Jerome, the irresolution of King 
Wenceslas IV , the Council of Constance and the martyr- 
dom of H us in spite of the EmperorSigismund s safe-conduct. 
This last led to the national movement, and ultimately to 
the Hussite wars The Church Reformers were ranged 
into several parties of which the liberal Utraquists and the 
more rigorous Tabontes were the chief representatives 
Thanks to the citizens of Prague and the indomitable 
flail bearing peasant warriors under John 2i2ka, the vast 
international crusade organized by Pope Martin V and 
the Emperor Sigismund against Bohemia melted away 
The history of the country for long years is occupied with 
the religious struggles, the foiled attempts of Sigismund to 
occupy the Bohemian throne — m which he succeeded near 
the end of his life — the exploits of the blinded General 
the intervention of the Polish Prince Sigismund 
Korybut, the Hussite invasions of Germany, and the 
abortive crusades of Cardinals Beaufort and Cesanm. 

The elected Utraquist noble, King George of Pod^brad 
has always been venerated by his countrymen but was un 
able to found a dynasty At this tune we read of the nse of 
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the Bohemian Brethren (Untfsu Frair*m\ whose spiritual 
descendants are the Moravians. The movement originated 
by Luther found ready adherents in Bohemia, and the 
German Reformer declared that “ we had all been Hussites 
without knowing it With Ferdinand I the Hapsburg 
rule began and the introduction of the Jesuits with conse- 
quent trouble for the Brethren Protestantism in varying 
forms was the religion of the majority of Bohemians 
during the early years of the unfortunate and eccentric 
Emperor Rudolph 1 1 , but the vigorous Catholic measures 
of the Spanish Court and neighbouring Princes had their 
effects throughout Austria. The tension came to a crisis m 
May, 1618, when the Royal Councillors Martinic and 
Siavata were defenestrated, by the Protestant nobles from 
the Hradcany windows, the first act of the disastrous 
Thirty Years War Ferdinand U was deposed by the 
Provisional Government and Frederick Elector Palatine, 
was elected (His Queen was Elizabeth daughter of our 
James I , and their son was Prince Rupert, the dashing 
Cavalier cavalry leader ) His brief reign was a failure 
and the victory of the Imperial forces under Maximilian of 
Bavaria, Tilly, and Bouquoi, at Bili Hora (White Moun 
tun) in November, 1620, deprived Bohemia of her 
independence 

The White Mountain battle — which Bohemian peasants 
even now call our late disaster” — was followed b> 
merciless executions of Bohemian noblemen and Prague 
citizens, others of whom were driven into exile. (The 
square of the old Town Hall, Prague, has witnessed as 
ghastly reprisals as the Grande Place at Brussels ) The 
Roman Catholic Church was firmly established m Bohemia 
and Ferdinand II • was incited by Jesuit counsellors to 

* Mr R Wickham Steed (“The Hapcbttrg Monarchy") wnte* 
u Ferdinand, drawing his inspiration from die Virgin Mary under Jesuit 
guidance, accomplished the terrible miracle of transforming Austria in 
thirty yean from a Protestant into a Catbobc country Determined to 
save die souk of his people, he fulfilled to the letter his saying ‘Better 
a dwelt than a land of heretics. 
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destroy all traces of Bohemian independence and learning 
(The term Pfaffenkaiser sometimes applied to Charles IV , 
is more appropriate to this gnm fanatic.) Priests accom- 
panied by soldiers roamed all over the country burning 
books and wrecking monuments Bohemian estates were 
distributed among Germans, Spaniards and Walloons and 
among others the enigmatic Wallenstein (properly Wald* 
Styn or Waldstein) acquired immense wealth It is 
understood that one of his ambitions was the throne of 
Bohemia. The Swedish invasion under Gustavus Adolphus 
should have rallied the Bohemian Protestants but achieved 
nothing Two eminent Bohemian exiles were John Amos 
Komensky (Comentus), the educationist, and Vdclav 
Hollar, the artist and drawing master to the young Stuart 
Princes The resultant persecutions were considered to 
surpass those by Turks and Tartars German was sub 
stituted by law, and the Bohemian language was considered 
as following the tongues of the Elbe and Baltic Slavs into 
oblivion The forces of Frederick the Great incessantly 
invaded the countiy and his defeat at Kolin on the Elbe 
was the sequel to a victory over the Russians at Zorndorf 
The whole story is related by the Sorbonne Professor, 
Ernest Denis, m his excellent work ‘ La Boh6me depuis 
la Montagne Blanche. 

A revival took place in the reign of the enlightened 
Joseph II , when the Jesuits were suppressed, serfdom was 
abolished, and permission given to print Bohemian books. 
The Bohemian Society of Sciences was founded and in 
1818 the Society of the Bohemian Museum, of which 
Goethe* was a member With increasing racial self- 
realization political aspirations began though Napoleons 
proclamation to the nation was ineffectual The historian 
and statesman Francis Palacky declined membership of 
the German Frankfort Parliament, and a Slav Congress 
was opened at Prague m 1848, when Europe was afflicted 

* In one of ha conversations reported by Eckermann, Goethe declared 
‘ Dei Bdhanen 1st em eagenes Land ich bm dort unmer gem geweseo " 
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With revolutionary fever An unfortunate outcome was 
the bombardment of Prague by Pnnce WmdtschgrtLtz 
The Slovaks* of Hungary and Moravia, brother- Slavs of 
the Cechs, whose language is practically identical — P rotes 
tant Slovaks use the Cech Bible — were adroitly rendered 
subservient to Budapest in 1867 by the operation of Beusts 
Ausglttck, which placed Bohemia at the mercy of Vienna. 
The Slovaks have suffered severely from Magyar confis- 
cation of school money and premises. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph promised m 1871 to accept the Bohemian 
crown m St Vttuss Cathedral, but this has never been 
fulfilled As Mr Thomas Capek, the American Bohemian 
editor, writes 

H It mast not be forgotten that, since the formation of the Triple Alliance, 
Berlin influence at Vienna, always great had become predominant If 
the two Teutonic partners were agreed on any one thing it was 00 the 
proposition that Slavic trees in Austria should not grow too tall " 

The apostles of Kultur uniformly consider themselves as 
veritable children of the light, and charitably regard non 
Teutonic rivals as outcasts. Were Cechs Slovaks, and 
other Slavs willing to accept crumbs from the neb Teutonic 
table m grateful docility, all would indubitably be well for 
them think their opponents but the Slavs have long 
realized intellectual emancipation and national conscious 
ness. “ Is not Prague an unpleasant place to live m ? 
we were once asked in the train by a Dresden lady who 
had not been there IV arum ? we inquired but not 

receiving any explanation proceeded to make it clear that 
we had passed about a week there most happily Scarcely 
any other people have endured more than the Bohemians 
from * burking* and “bowdlerizing” of intelligence intended 

* They woe ux»g die earliest settled m Hungary and formed an 
important element of Snuopluks Monman kingdom, subsequently being 
reckoned among other Slavs and Magyars. The language has been styled 
a Cech dulcet, but there ire many orthographical differences. The famous 
Pan-Slav poet, Jan KoUar, was of Slovak ongra, and recognized Slav 
kinsmen m Cossacks returning from Austerlits, to whom bis advances were 
welcome The Slovak Matux was prohibited in 1874. An exhibition of 
Slovak an was held at the Docd Gallery a few yean ago 
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for foreigners, which frequently had to pass through 
unfriendly hands 

It will be profitable to consider whether Bohemia and 
her sons have not, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
achieved considerable triumphs in art, science, music, and 
other spheres of activity *' Hundred-towered golden 
Prague, 1 formerly thought of, if at all as some obscure 
provincial town studiously omitted from Kultural ” 
tourist-maps, presents a Slav and not a Teuton aspect 
The dismal old alleys and courts of the Josephov noticed 
on our first visit, have been replaced by handsome streets 
and shops Considered by Humboldt as the most beauti 
ful inland town m Europe, the view of Prague from the 
Petftn tower or the Strahov monastery garden is enchant 
mg and civic pride justly runs high 

The beauties of Prague do not exhaust the attractions 
of Bohemia for the visitor Kutnd Hora (Kuttenberg) is 
an old silver-mining town and mint, alternately in the 
possession of the Emperor Sigismund and 2izka s Tabontes 
where we saw the Church of St Barbara consecrated after 
restoration Enjoyable excursions may be made to the 
tesky Rij (Bohemian Paradise), near the Riesengebirge, 
where Wald sty n had vast estates, and the castle Trosky 
and Hrubd Skala rock formations are interesting The 
Hussite stronghold Tibor, with its huge gates and battle* 
ments, would be readily recognized by its founder 2tzka 
were he to come to life once more. Many weeks could be 
spent in exploration of the romantic Sumava (Bohmerwald) 
region, where we have wandered over mountain and forest 
land m company with a local professor Gladly would we 
enlarge on mountaineering expeditions on the Bohemian- 
Bavarian frontier, and talk of Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
ch&teau Hluboka (Frauenberg), near Bud£jovice (Bud- 
weis), the wide panorama from Svatobor view-tower 
stately rums like Velharttce Castle, rambles in deep-wooded 
solitudes by mountain tarns but must refrain Strakomce 
was the home of a popular Bohemian figure, Svanda 
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Dudik, a kind of “Pied Piper' of magic powers whose 
name is given to a satirical journal Even now in stormy 
weather older peasants speak timorously of the ‘Wild 
Huntsman* tearing through the forests with his grisly crew 
Bohemian celebrity m art goes back to the days of 
Charles IV , who assembled eminent artists and encouraged 
the Prague school of painting A monument of this period 
is the castle Karluv Tyn (Karlstem) his treasure-house and 
fortress, renovated of late years. The troubles and unrest 
of succeeding reigns temporarily checked artistic develop- 
ment, although Rudolph II was a distinguished patron of 
art and science and encouraged the embellishment of the 
city and reference has been made to Jesuit vandalism The 
fame of Vaclav Hollar, who sketched the progress of the 
Great Fire from the tower of St Mary Overies was perhaps 
enhanced through his exile Coming to modem tunes most 
visitors have seen, in the old Town Hall Vaclav Brozik s 
large pictures representing 4 The Condemnation of John 
Hus and " The Election of George of Poddbrad Thanks 
to the work of art societies (eg L melee ki Beseda and 

Manes,” after that artist whose work adorns the famous 
town hall clock) a number of rising painters have come to 
the front, and art exhibitions have been regularly organized 
It is a matter of regret that we cannot dwell on representa- 
tive names. In the sphere of sculpture it is necessary to 
mention Sucharda s* great monument to Palacky, and the 
gigantic statue of Good King Wenceslas by Professor 
Myslbek which we saw at a Prague exhibition Mr 
Henry Hantich, journalist and author of a practical 
Bohemian-French grammar, has written a handsome work, 

4 L Art Tcheque" illustrated with masterpieces and 
another on 4 La Musique Tcheque. ' The American 
Professor W £ Monroe is the author of an excellent 
popular work on Bohemia, in which he treats of every 
department of artistic, industrial and social life Mr James 

* While Urn unde was in proof, we heard that Professor Stanislav 
Socfcank p assed away 00 May 5 
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Baker, author of * A Forgotten Great Englishman " (Peter 
Payne, the Hussite), has long been known as a high English 
authority on the country 

A stout volume would be required to discuss Bohemian 
musical predominance. Where there is a Slav woman, 
says £afaffk, there is a song, and the Cechs possess a 
singing accent es pea ally noticeable when speaking foreign 
languages. The national hymn is KtU domov muj (Where 
is my home), Tyl s poem, to a bewitching melody by Skroup, 
in which Bohemia is described as a rustic paradise where 
gallant spirits inhabit sturdy frames in a country beloved 
of God At the handsome National Theatre native operas 
are rendered by skilled masters. Mozart, Liszt, Wagner 
Berlioz and other eminent composers, produced their works 
at Prague, and since their days Dvorak, Smetana, Fibich 
and many more, have demonstrated native talent to the 
world Antonin Dvorak achieved world fame after struggles 
with almost insurmountable difficulties connected with his 
humble peasant origin Kubelik and Miss Marie Hall are 
two of the distinguished violinists from the Prague Conser- 
vatoire, and pupils of the celebrated Professor Sevcfk who 
is well known m England. 

Professor Louis Leger, the veteran Parisian Slavophil 
whose friendship we greatly value, compares the history 
of Bohemia to that of the Slav manuscript preserved at 
Rheims, once belonging to the Sazava monastery, which 
attracted the attention of Tsars Peter the Great and 
Nicholas 1 Literary monuments in Bohemian abound 
after the twelfth century The three periods of develop 
ment of the language are — (i) First efforts, (2) maturity, 
from the fifteenth century to the White Mountain , and 
(3) romantic revival. Russian and other Slavonic scholars 
often encounter familiar words and phrases. The Poles 
availed themselves of Cech translations of the Scriptures, 
Kings Casinur and Vladislav jagellon wrote Cech re 
scripts, and Bohemian became the diplomatic language of 
Lithuania. For English students, Professor Dr W R. 
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MorfiJI’s grammar has not been superseded, and the dic- 
tionary of Professor V E Mourek (Hon. LL D , Glasgow) 
— beloved by English residents and visitors to Prague — 
still bolds the field (We first met this kindly scholar— 

4 Taticek Mourek of his students — at the Tycho Brahe 
festival m 1901, receiving from him as cordial a welcome 
as to a delegate, and thus a friendship began broken only 
by his death ) EarlyJBohemian literature has been dis- 
cussed by Professor Morfill in his work on Slavonic 
literature, and Count Lutzow has written a general account 
John Hus, besides his work of Church reform, succeeded 
in improving Cech orthography and was as fierce against 
Germanisms as the Jewish hero Nehemiah who beat 
children for speaking half Hebrew and half Philistine 
Dalimils Chronicle the moral philosophy of Thomas of 
Stltny, and the democratic doctrines of Peter Chel&cky — 
which won the enthusiasm of Count L. N Tolstoy — have 
all survived, and Count Lutzow chose the Bohemian his 
tonans as the subject of his Oxford Ilchester lectures 
The famous KrihckdJBible was translated by the Bohemian 
Brethren Komensky s Labyrinth of the World, a pes- 
simistic allegory suggestive of the Pilgrims Progress 
has been translated byf Count Lutzow The glory of the 
Bohemian national and literary revival centres round the 
names of Dobrovsky (grammarian) Jungmann (lexicog 
rapher whose translation of Miltons Paradise Lost 
formed a model for the poetic language), Kollar (Pan Slav 
poet) Safarfk (antiquary) and Palacky (historian) who wrote 
under a repressive censorship Sir John Bowring and the 
Rev A H Wratislaw ’introduced Bohemian poetry to 
English readers, and the recent death of Francis Count 
Lutzow (D Litt Oxon , Ph D Prague), historian of Bohemia 
and Prague, biographer of John Hus and chronicler of the 
Hussite wars host to numerous visitors at the beautiful 
Chateau de 2 ampach, is an irreparable loss to Bohemia. 
The exhaustive work on Bohemian literature by Drs. Jan 
and Aroe Novak runs into nearly 700 closely printed pages. 

VOL. ix. l* 
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With regard to industry, Bohemia is a flourishing agri 
cultural land with “a bold peasantry, their country’s pride ’ 
In rural districts the charming peasant costumes may still 
be seen on festal occasions. Madame Renata Tyriova, 
widow of the Sokol chieftain, has written on the subject 
Professor Monroe refers to the intervention of the Jews in 
the land question , but those who would examine Jewish 
problems and influence in Austria must be referred to Mr 
Wickham Steed s volume (vs) The numerous and bulky 
railway trucks of beet sugar tell their own tale. Hops are 
extensively cultivated and beer is a staple industry We 
have seen every process at Plzen (PiJsen) from laying 
down grains to bottling the renowned product In manu 
facture of glass Bohemia stands on a high level, and the 
garnet jewellery is everywhere in evidence. A chapter 
would be necessary for a full account of industrial con- 
ditions. The complaint of the Bohemians is that the 
Government makes too heavy demands upon them in 
order to meet revenue deficits from poorer provinces, 
such as the Tyrol and Galicia They take our money, 
and give us nothing in return said a professor to us on 
the occasion of a strike of University students on account 
of inadequate class-rooms 

As with all the Slavs religious feeling is deep , but the 
Cechs smilingly affect a Galho-like attitude to the Churches. 
The late American philanthropist, Mr Jacob A Rns m a 
study of New York Bohemians, quoted a Bohemian clergy 
man on his people “ They are Roman Catholics by birth, 
infidels by necessity and Protestants by history and in 
chnation ” A most interesting national institution, adopted 
m Russia and other Slav countries, is the Sokol (Falcon) 
brotherhood for mental and physical culture Thousands 
of members take part in the quadrennial gatherings on the 
Letna plain at Prague, and on one occasion a team won 
the silver shield of the National Physical Recreation 
Society in London. The Sokol organization has been 
dissolved by the Vienna Government as "dangerous to 
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the State” Well-favoured, pretty children are a mam 
feature of this delightsome land , and besides visiting town 
and country schools we have been over the municipal 
institutions for waifs and derelicts. Dr DvoMk, head of 
the foundling hospital at Vinohrady, is a recognised 
authority on the social problem 

To conclude Bohemia eagerly looks for the final victory 
of the Entente Powers and the disintegration of the 
Hapsburg Empire. Professor T G Masaryk the eminent 
exiled philosopher, now occupying a Chair at London 
Universtty, has lectured at Kings College on the aspira 
tions of Bohemia (It was Professor Masaiyk who fear- 
lessly exposed the shady procedure of the Government in 
the treason trial at Agram and the Friedjung prosecu- 
tion ) In his own words, 

History shows that since the eighteenth century the principle of 
nationality has grown stronger and received more and more political 
recognition National individualities their language and culture have 
steadily gamed ground all over Europe, and linguistic rights have been 
gradually codified These rights have been and still are advocated by 
Italy by the Austro- Hungarian and Balkan nations , they are advocated 
by Germany herself How then can Germany or any other nation claim 
for herself this nght and at the same time refuse it to others?* 

A committee of Cechs abroad — the Cech National 
Alliance in Great Britain America France aod Russia — 
has been formed to propagate the cause of decho-SIovik 
independence, and to support the cause of the Allies The 
forming of an independent decho-Slov&k State, they claim, 
means the deliverance of more than nine millions of Slavs, 
who otherwise will be again forced to serve the purposes of 
Pan Germanism Independent Bohemia Poland united 
under Russia, and a united Jugoslav State — these three, 
declare the Cechs, form the only effective barrier against 
the Pan German policy of Berlin- Bagdad/ and at the 
same time the best guarantee of future peace. A projected 
Elbe Danube canal. Unking the North Sea to the Black, 
would be cut, by way of the Moldau, m South Bohemia, 
disregarding Bohemian interests. At a meeting organized 
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by the Alliance m London in March, presided over by 
Sir George Makgill, Bart, at which Mr W Joynson- 
Hicks, u.p was the chief speaker the following resolution 
was unanimously earned 

“To urge upon the fintub Government that amongst the chums of 
smaller nations to whom freedom shall be assured, those of die Cedis 
should not be overlooked, and that m the terms of peace Cech National 
Independence should be fed tided 

It is reported that since the outbreak of the War, Bohemia 
has been subjected to a reign of terror Over 1,200 civilians 
and a great many soldiers have been sentenced to death , 
the possession of a copy of the Grand Duke s Manifesto 
was treated as a sufficient reason for this penalty I nfluenttal 
deputies languish in prison, leading newspapers are muzzled 
or suppressed wives and daughters of Cech patriots are 
prosecuted, and the property of rtch and poor is confiscated 
wholesale. When the American Ambassador in Vienna 
attempted intervention on behalf of Miss Alice Masaryk 
and Mine. Benes, Prague ladies imprisoned without trial 
since October last the Austrian Government curtly rebuffed 
his efforts. With this our narrative must end 

A rendering is appended of a poem by the late Professor 
J V Sl&dek, translator of Shakspeare and Coleridge 
This incident is related of a body of gallant men who died 
standing on a small area called the Star Park. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
The battle km, the boats all fled away, 

Except three hundred heroes by the wall. 

“ Defiance is m vain, now yield or fall 1 
Firm by the wall these hundred stood that day 
Armed foea in front, behind on every aide 
Alar the blue Bohemian hills looked down 
Those farmyards white those hut roofs clothed in brown 1 
For the* they would not yield, lor these they died’ 

The cannon thundered- — there was work for spears 
Great oaks above them quivered with the sound , 

Dead, man by man, each by the wall appears — 

Dead, mac by man, bat upright each it found. 

The monarch fled , the swam cries from his lands 
* Lost a the realm, yet with her dead she stands P 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FAMINE PROTECTION WORKS IN BRITISH 
BUNDELKUND 

By Henry Marsh cie^mi ce. 

There are, I believe many derivations of the word Bundel 
kund The generally accepted one is based on the legend 
of the founder of the clan attempting his own sacrifice. The 
word 'bund * in Hindi signifies a drop and it is claimed 
that the territory got its name from the drops of blood that 
fell from the hero 

The Commissionership of Bundelkund forms the most 
southern division of the United Provinces It covers an 
area of 10,453 square miles — r 0 , a little larger than Bel 
gium The population amounts to 2,10700a The head 
quarters are at Jhansi The map indicates the four 
districts of the division — Jhansi Jalaun, Banda, and 
Hamirpur 

The Jumna forms the northern boundary, and the upper 
ranges of the Vindhyans lie on the southern limits. From 
these hills to the Jumna there is a rapid slope, and this con- 
figuration is marked by the course of the rivers. 

The most important of these are the Betwa, the Dassan 
and the Ken These streams are a distinct feature of the 
country Tremendous floods rush down them in the mon- 
soon, and in the course of time have eroded huge channels, 
sometimes a mile or so broad, and fifty or a hundred feet 
deep This action has led to severe ravxnmg on both banks 
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Deep gullies run out on each side three and four miles in 
length, and cause much destruction of good land. 

The denudation is therefore ruinous, and, worse than 
that, the deep chasms are always draining away the subsoil 
water and hindering well irrigation. Unchecked the rivers 
are, therefore, the cause of much ruin but if controlled by 
tall masonry dams at suitable points the resulting storage 
lakes become a great blessing The soil of the Bundelkund 
plains consists largely of disintegrated trap rock. It is black 
m colour, and known as “ mar to the vernacular It is 
very retentive of moisture but requires irrigation m dry 
seasons. During the rains it is impassable , m other 
seasons it becomes very hard, with wide cracks in it There 
are poorer and lighter-coloured varieties of this soil One 
of the commonest is called ‘kabar Regarding it there 
is a native proverb which explains that * kabar soil is 
too wet to plough one morning, and too dry and hard next 
morning 

These conditions are mentioned to show why Bundelkund 
is liable to famine It has no industry but agriculture If 
the rain is heavy and continuous no sowings can be effected 
until this season is past If the ram is not sufficient the 
ground is too hard to plough 

It may be added that the precarious state of this tract of 
country has long exercised the thoughts of the supreme 
and local governments Added to the difficulties already 
detailed, the actual labourer is scarce and the spring-level 
is deep The average Bundelkundi is undoubtedly a slack 
individual, though he is a good fellow, and liked by people 
who know him well It is believed however, that the 
relief measures which it is now proposed to sketch are 
gradually stirring him up to a comparative condition of 
energy 

The construction of an irrigation canal with its source in 
the Betwa River was advocated as far back as 1855 but 
the matter was dropped on account of the anarchy and 
subsequent want of funds following the sad events of 1857 
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The drought of 1868-69 brought the matter to the fore 
again. Lord Mayo was then Viceroy and he was a strong 
advocate for utilizing the big rivers of Bundelkund in irri 
gating the country 

With this far seeing policy in view he directed the 
Irrigation Department to send out survey parties for the 
projection and completion of finished schemes for the 
harnessing of the Betwa, Dassan and Ken Rivers The 
lamentable death of this famous Viceroy in 1872 threw hts 
bold schemes into abeyance His successor was a financier 
and determined to look with no favour on engineering 
projects which could not return a yield of 5 per cent. 
Hence the irrigation projects in Bundelkund languished 
Storage works are always costly, and can rarely give 
further promise than that ot protection against famine In 
one way there was an advantage in this delay Irrigation 
science was not well developed at the time The harness 
ing of the Bundelkund rivers presented most difficult 
problems, which could not have been well tackled by 
engineers inexperienced in this particular lme Their 
survey reports and discharge observations were, however 
very useful But if these had then materialized into sane 
tioned projects very considerable waste of money might 
have occurred It was found that capital outlay on the 
diversion of the snow fed rivers of the Punjab and United 
Provinces gave a fairly sure source of revenue. A pro 
gressive policy in carrying on these works was therefore 
instituted Some mistakes were made but none such as 
could not be rectified with a reasonable outlay For 
example, the canal branches and distributaries were gener- 
ally too small This led to a congestion of irrigation in 
some localities, and a shortage in others where water was 
urgently required Nor were the alignments free from 
blemish, and money was not allowed m sufficient amount 
to provide for drainage outfall Hence some lands became 
water-logged, and some villages were declared to be m an 
insanitary condition Indeed some high officers in the 
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Revenue and Medical Services were desirous of checking 
the progress of work They w ro t e bitterly of the damage 
done by the so-called 44 Irritation " Department 
However all this experience and criticism did good. 
The engineers learnt their lesson, and gradually earned 
out the necessary rectifications, as fast as the finance 
departments doled out the funds. The successive severe 
droughts of 1868-69, 1877-78, 1883-84, 1895-96, 1899-1900, 
proved the enormous value of State irrigation works by 
diminishing famine outlay and suffering - to man and beast 
Not only was land rent rendered stable but large new 
areas were brought under the plough, causing a better 
condition of the people, prevention of crime, and aimless 
wandering Railway traffic increased m leaps and bounds, 
and the people and cattle m unprotected districts were fed 
by the produce of irrigated tracts. On this account and 
on account of the enormous famine ouday Lord Curzon 
came to the conclusion that protection works were valuable 
assets. True, the return on the capital might be only 1 2, 
or 3 per cent, but still, they would prevent the demoraliza- 
tion and pauperization resulting from years of drought and 
scarcity In 1901 the Viceroy issued a masterly circular to 
all local governments on this subject and directed that 
projects for protective works should be prepared The 
United Provinces were quick to act on these instructions 
Sanction was obtained for the entertainment of an extra 
staff of engineers, and some of the most skilled men were 
deputed to devise and carry out new schemes for Bundel 
kund Both Sir A. Macdonnell and Sir ] La Touche who 
were Lieutenant Governors between 1895 and 1906, were 
fully aware of the necessities of the case, and took a special 
interest in the enterprise. That the supreme and local 
governments gave every encouragement to carrying out 
Lord Curzon s scheme will be realized by the following facts. 

Between 1900 and 1915, 180 lacs were spent under 
capital m developing major irrigation works in the Bundel- 
kund country This sum is independent of considerable 
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items spent in extensions, maintenance, and construction of 
small tanks, during the period in question 

I now propose to give a short account of these under- 
takings which are exhibited m the map 
The Betwa Canal was sanctioned in a tentative manner 
in 1881 It was opened in 1885 It aimed at protecting 
a large area between the Pahuj and Betwa Rivers The 
Betwa River has a gathering area of 10 000 square miles. 
It is a giant in the monsoon, and reaches a volume of 
one million cubic feet a second In the hot weather it » 
only represented by a mere trickle connecting pools of 
water scattered in a rocky bed 
The original scheme consisted m the construction of a 
masonry dam, 60 feet high and half a mile in length. 
This impounded 1,700 million cubic feet of water, which 
fed 300 miles of canals and distributaries 

It was of great use in the famine of 1896-97, when 87,000 
acres were irrigated But the average was only 30000 
until the bolder policy was adopted in 1901 Then the 
dam was raised 1 foot and was surmounted by 300 iron 
gates 6 feet high This increased the storage by some 
50 per cent., and insured a splendid lake fifteen miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth Added to this, a 
supplementary reservoir was constructed during the next 
five years which impounded 3,700 million cubic feet. 
At the same time extensive improvements were made to 
the channels, which now comprise 783 miles and command 

400,000 acres But it is not hoped to irrigate more than 
40 per cent of that area in one year Such an amount will 
give sufficient protection It should be mentioned that 
the activity above described has caused a great expansion 
of area. Instead of the previous average of 30,000 acres, 
we find the following record 

117.000 acres in 1904-05 

163.000 „ 1905-06 

106000 „ 1908-09 

153000 „ 1913-14 

111.000 „ 1914-15 
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These were drought years when water was m great 
demand. In ordinary years, such as 1910-11 the figures 
were 71 000 

The construction of the Ken Canal was sanctioned in 
1903, and active measures were at once commenced It 
was opened in 1907 by Sir J La Touche, to the great joy 
bf the cultivators. For the first year or two they 
received water free. The original estimate amounted to 
37 lacs but this did not include a supplementary storage 
reservoir which has now been built. To cover this cost 
a revised estimate was prepared, which reached a figure of 
59 lacs Of the sum 56 lacs have been spent. The Ken 
River is, like the Betwa a giant in monsoon floods running 
some 600000 cubic feet, and becoming very low m the 
winter and hot weather Consequently it depends mainly 
on storage, which now amounts to 4,000 million cubic feet 

The main canal and branches have a length of 86 miles, 
and the smaller channels reach a figure of 364 miles It 
has been open for nine years , 66 000 acres is its maximum 
figure, and 32,000 the minimum. The supplementary 
storage reservoir has, however, only come into use in this 
current year, and the irrigated area will then possibly rise 
to 1 20,000 acres. The effect of it is to protect the district 
of Banda, in much the same way as the Betwa has pro- 
tected Jalaun. 

The construction of the Dassan Canal system was 
sanctioned in 2905 It was of great use for employment 
of famine labour during that and the following year The 
submission of the scheme was hastened by the personal 
inspection of the Hanurpur district in 1904 by the 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir James La Touche He con 
ndered it was as necessary for that district as the Betwa 
was for Jalaun, and the Ken for Banda. The canal was 
opened for the first time m December, 1910 and the 
water was given to the cultivators free in that year So 
far 48 lacs have been spent in this work, and ft ts 
possible that in a few years the revenue will equal the 
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interest charges on the capital cost Like the Betwa 
and the Ken Rivers, it has an immense monsoon flood 
dischaige, reaching to half a million cubic feet a second 
In ordinary years this falls away to a very small figure 
during the winter and summer Two reservoirs have 
been built for the storage of nearly 4000 million cubic 
feet of water There are 87 miles of main canal and 
a 16 of distributaries These will command an area of 
200 000 acres, and in a drought year it is believed that 

100.000 acres will be irrigated It is understood that 
there is an excellent site for a third reservoir farther up 
the river, and that an estimate for its construction has 
been submitted This is all in the right direction As 
far as finances allow, no water should be allowed to run 
to waste in the Bundelkund rivers Over and above the 
direct irrigation value of the reservoirs the indirect effect 
of lakes m raising spnng-level and spreading a cooling 
dew is priceless So far the Dassan has only irrigated 

36.000 acres, but it is understood that the comparatively 
small area is due to the uncompleted state of the dis 
tributaries On account of the construction of extensive 
canal and railway works all over India, and the necessary 
increase of agriculture labour is now more difficult to find 
This is, however a healthy sign m the economic conditions 
of the country although it causes delay m most desirable 
works* 

The country about Jhansi has long suffered from 
excessive aridity and subsidence of spring level To 
remedy this an estimate for the construction of the Pahuj 
and Garhman Canals was submitted in 1906 The first 
estimate amounted to 8 lacs Forty-six thousand acres 
were commanded by a system of 91 miles of canals It 
was not hoped to irrigate more than 20000 acres in the 
year The system began to work in a small way five 
years ago In 1914-15 nearly 6,000 acres were irrigated. 
It always takes some years before the Bundelkundi 
cultivator will take full advantage of the facilities for 
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improving his crops, but it is certain that die spread of 
water in this dry tract has a most beneficial effect 
Over and above these four important works on the 
Betwa, Ken, Dassan, and Pihuj Rivers, Government has 
sanctioned considerable activity m constructing small tanks. 
In the Irrigation Administration Report of the United 
Provinces for the year ending March 1912, 1 find a useful 
list of fifty four embankments sanctioned, and earned out 
in Bundelkund during the preceding eleven years The 
largest of these reservoirs was capable of benefiting 4,120 
acres, and the smallest forty five The total estimated area 
compnsed 20,000 acres This invaluable work did not 
cease m 1912, as m the report for 1915 I find references to 
fifteen similar works. The beneficial value of these under- 
takings is priceless in the maintenance of spnng level and 
m preserving the agriculture and the lives of men and their 
herds and flocks. Where the people have the means of 
feeding and watering their cattle they get very consider- 
able revenue from dairy products It may be added that 
Government gets no direct return from outlay on their 
tanks but, as the settlements and measurements of culti- 
vated lands are now quinquennial the money will come 
back eventually There is another form of agricultural 
improvement which Government has fostered during the 
last decade. It is the construction of field emhankments 
under supervision of trained inspectors Small banks 3 feet 
to 6 feet high are thrown across that side of a field on which 
the drainage escapes. Flanks are added according to the 
necessity of each case. In some conditions it is advisable 
to make quite an important bank which will affect several 
fields. By means of this arrangement two or three feet of 
water are maintained in small areas during the rams, soak- 
ing the land completely When the tune for getting in the 
winter crops approaches, the water is allowed to escape, and 
assists in the maturing of nee or sugar crops lower down 
the depression The improvement to the soaked land is 
immense, and immersion is bound to kill the kans grass, 
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which is the pest of the Bundelkund cultivator The 
resulting winter crops are always excellent and are inde- 
pendent of the fall of winter rains The mdustiy of held 
embankments is indigenous toBundelkund and Central India. 
In many places it had languished but it is a satisfaction to 
know that the ready advances to small owners by the 
British Government and Native States has caused a marked 
revival of the custom. It will have an immense effect m 
stopping denudation ravines, and eventually violent floods 
in the main rivers. The mischief done by excessive drain- 
age was splendidly described by Sleeman eighty years ago 
in the following excellent passage 

“ I am disposed to think that the most productive parts 
of the surface of Bundelkund, like that of some of the dis- 
tricts of the Nerbudda territories, which repose upon the 
back of the sandstone of the Vindhya chain is (stc) fast 
flowing off to the sea through the great rivers, which seem 
by degrees to extend the channels of their tributary stream 
into every mans field to dram away its substance by 
degrees, for the benefit of those who may m some future 
age occupy the islands of their delta. I have often seen a 
valuable estate reduced in value to almost nothing in a few 
years by some few antennae — if I may so call them — 
thrown out from the tributary streams of great nvers into 
their richest and deepest soils. Declivities are formed the 
soil gets nothing from the cultivator but the mechanical aid 
of the plough , and the more its surface is ploughed and 
cross ploughed the more of its substance is washed away 
towards the Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of 
Cambay in the Nerbudda In the districts of the Nerbudda 
we often see these black hornblende mortars, in which 
sugar canes were once pressed by a happy peasantry, now 
standing upon a bare and barren surface of sandstone rock 
twenty feet above the present surface of the culturable 
lands of the country 

From the foregoing words one learns the great impor 
tance in fostering the industry and guarding against denuda 
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dons. Officers who superintended famine relief works 
found the field embankments most useful The money 
was advanced to the owners. It kept them alive, 
and it was thus their interest to see that the labourers 
earned their hire by a full tale of work. In no other 
arrangement for employment of needy people was there 
less chance of waste of money Advances were also liber- 
ally made for the sinking of new wells, the deepening of 
old ones, the purchase of seed gram and plough cattle 
This beneficent action had inestimable effects, and pre- 
vented the people from wandenng in drought years 
Fodder was also imported in large quantities, and this 
power proved the wise action of the construction of railway 
lines from the famine reserve fund 

In 1868, when the great drought occurred there was 
not a single mile of railway m Bundelkund Now an 
examination of the map shows no less than 400 miles 
of broad gauge The Bombay Agra line traverses the 
tract under review from Lalitpur to Datia. 

Then there is a J hansi-Cawnpore line tapping the Betwa 
irrigated tract from Punch to KaJpe There is also the 
j hansi - Mahoba - Banda - Man ickpur hoe, passing near the 
Dassan and Ken Canal tracts. 

A fourth line is represented by the newly constructed 
railway running from Cawnpore to Hamirpur Rath, and 
Jaitpur When the Dassan Canal irrigation develops, this 
hue will obtain very fair traffic 
The foregoing details regarding irrigation works, railway 
works, and agricultural improvements demonstrate the fact 
that the Government has done much to protect Bundel- 
kund, but no reference has yet been made to important 
legislative and fiscal measures which were enacted for the 
benefit of the agricultural classes 

Fourteen years ago the Bundelkund Alienation Act, and 
the Bundelkund Encumbered Estates Act were passed by 
the local government, and approved by the supreme 
government. From that date no alienation of land by an 
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agriculturist was allowed, except to an agricultural resident 
m Bundeikund 

District Courts were not allowed to enforce a decree for 
the sale of land property Special Judges were appointed 
to inquire into the debts of proprietors. They had power 
to liquidate mortgages as far as they were equitable This 
measure freed the proprietors from their embarrassment 
and in due time they repaid the Government advances. 
Special facilities were also given to district officers to 
remit revenue when advisable, and to carry out quinquen- 
nial settlements 

These measures were received with great gratitude by 
all classes m Bundeikund Even the moneylenders were 
well satisfied to get back cash from their embarrassed 
debtors The measures were drawn up and carried out 
with a wise and almost parental interest m the welfare of 
the country Indeed, I think it may well be said that the 
Bundeikund tract of country is no longer in a precarious 
condition. When rams fail entirely, the people will no 
doubt undergo some trouble but, on the other hand, they 
will have done well in the preceding cyde. Thanks to a 
benevolent Government, they will be able to stand the 
stress of a season of drought 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the East India Association was held on Monday, May aa 
Z916 at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West 
minster at which a lantern lecture was delivered, entitled Famine Pro- 
tection Works in British Bundelkond, by Hairy Marsh Esq c 1 e 
11 tx. a. The chair was taken by Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, gcik 
k C.S.I., i.s o and the following ladies and gentlemen were present 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle c C.B., and Lady Fremantle, 
Sir Amndel T Arundel,* c s 1 ,S*r Frederick Fryer c c-S t , Sir Fredenck 
William Duke tc.s.i n kcie. Sir Krishna G Gupta, k c.s i Sir 
Fredenck S P Lely x.c.1 e c.s.1 Sir Leslie Porter, K.C 51, Sir Duncan 
Colvin BaiUie E.c^s.i-, Sir Stephen Fioney c.i Sir James Walker c 1 e 
S r William Ovens Clark Sir Darnel and Lady Hamilton Lady Bayley 
Mr J W Hose, cai and Mrs Hose, Mr A.W Cratckshank, cai , and 
Mrs. Crtocka hank Mr. C E. Bnckland,ci E,Mr A Y G Campbell d e. 
Mr J C White C.1S. Mr H Kelway Bamber w.v o Mrs Blaise 
Mrs. Johnstone, Dr and Mrs Barker Mr and Mrs. De Monte, Mr F H 
Brown, Mr Khaja Ismail Miss Haydon Colonel and Mrs A S Roberts, 
Miss Roberts, Mrs Ameer All Mr J J Mullaiy cis,,Mr GW Odling 
cj l Mr G V Uuauwg, Mr G Deuchars, Mrs. White, Mr J $ 
Beresford, c.i E. Mr P W Marsh i C.S., and Miss G H Marsh, Mrs 
CoUis, Mr W Coldstream Mr AM Fagan Mtss Burton, Miss Powell, 
Mr A. Bruce- Joy, Mr and Mn George Milward, Mr P J FittGtbbon, 
Mr H R Cook, Rev Mac Inn es, Mr J E Goudge, i.c s Mrs Wickham 
Mr C H Flemming, Mr Mohuu M Dhar Mr F P Marchaat Mias 
A. A Smith, Mn. Wigley Mrs. Haigh Mr E. Benedict Mr C B 
Burltoo, Mrs Richard Rigg, Mrs McMahon Mrs Anderson, Mr and 
Mn H R J Wilkinson, Mr Haji Miss Bradley and friend. Miss Iibert, 
Mr J E Dallas, Miss Blacker Mr E. B Alexander 1 C.s , and Mn 
Alexander Miss E Fraser Roberts, Miss Eleanor Holmes, Mr F C 
Chanmng, Mr and Mrs. Seville, Mis McLeod, Mr T B W Ramsay 
Mr J B. Pennington, and Dr John Pollen, c.t e., Hon Secretary 
The Chauuian Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to intro- 
duce to you Mr Henry Manh the author of die paper which is to be read 
today Mr Marsh, I dunk, requires no introduction, certainly be requires 
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none to anybody who is acquainted with Indian engineering He is, 
moreover specially qualified to deal with the particular subject which he 
has chosen for his theme this afternoon In order that Mr Marsh may be 
free to show the slides and maps with which he proposes to illustrate his paper 
Dr Pollen has kindly at his request, consented to read it on hii behalf 

The paper was then read 

The Chairman It will be convenient if the discussion follows imme- 
diately on the lecture, and I will ask Mr Benedict kindly to address the 
meeting 

Mr Ernest Benedict said he did not know why he was called upon, 
as he was a railway engineer and his only connection with Bundelkund 
was that he spent two years there on construction , but the description 
given by the author was quite correct- The country was not a bad one 
in which to live, although it was very hot for you could sleep outside for 
many months The only observation he had to make was one he always 
contributed on irrigation papers dealing with India, and that was that those 
beautiful dams which never seemed to fiul formed ideal foundations for 
road and railway bridges. It seemed absurd to have splendid dams like 
those and then to have high level bridges within a few miles with long 
and high approach embankments, lofty piers to allow of navigation, and 
deep foundations, often costing as much as the superstructure , therefore, 
if you could get a solid foundation like a dam, and a low level bridge 
with short piers on it, it seemed absurd to put an independent structure 
within a short distance for road and rail purposes, when these could have 
been combined to such advantage all round Unfortunately imgation 
and railways were under different beads, bat it did not seem to him to be 
beyond the wit of the Government to put their heads together, so that 
when dams were made they might be used for the three purposes of 
irrigation roads and railways The slides they had seen gave one a very 
good idea of the country except for 1 certain want of colour, that colour 
being yellow (Hear hear) 

Mr Berbsford said they could congratulate Mr Marsh on the very 
interesting paper be had given them, and for the very realistic slides they 
had seen, which showed that Bundelkund was a country where the Daylight 
Saving Bill was not required Engineers out there bad a great deal of the 
sun, but they wanted as long a day as possible to do their work in He 
had been interested m Bundelkund for a long time, for when the project for 
the Ken Canal was being prepared m 1877 78 there was doubt whether 
so high a dam as required could be constructed to stand in a nver like the 
Ken and he was asked to investigate the matter This investigation 
of the action of falling water proved very interesting, and led to 
the conclusion that the dam would be perfectly safe, provided certain 
precautions were taken and ever since the procedure then recoin 
mended bad been followed in most cases of the kind People thought 
a rock foundation was imperishable, and of course would resist any 
amount of force but at the Assouan Dam ra Egypt great blocks 
of granite up to 60 tons in weight were washed out bodily, due to slight 
fissures is the solid rock, where now the natural surface n protected by 
vrw_ n u 
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artificial work laid on principles that were evolved in an investigation 
owing its origin to the Ken 'Canal, fie was in charge of die Betwa Canal 
circle when the dam was completed, and saw the first big fiood passing 
over it in August, 1884. It waa a very striking sight indeed, as had been 
seen from the slides showing similar floods. Fifteen feet of water passed 
over the crest. There was some anxiety as to what would happen because 
they had no very perfect knowledge of the level to which the water might 
nse bat the force of the great body of water passing over the dam scooped 
out so deep a trough bdow that there was a dear drop, and the anxiety 
that was felt vanished At first, m drawing up these large irrigation 
projects for Bundelkund, the difficulty was to know how much water would 
come down the rivers, and how much water could be stored m years of 
drought, as there was no getting reliable statistics The Government of 
India asked the Chief Engineer, Colonel Greatbcd, a.**, for more statistics 
and he had to point oat that they were not in Middlesex. These were only 
a few rain-gauge sta t ion s , and no details as regards the depth of the water 
u the dryaeason The only record they could get of ooenver at a certain 
crossing was from a Deputy Magistrate, who said that in the dry year 
of 1867 or 1868, on a particular date, the water came up to the girths of 
his horse. That was all the information they could obtain they did not 
know bow wide die stream was then or anything as to the current. When 
the question of storage had to be considered, the thousands of millions of 
cubic feet given Cor the different canals made it difficult to grasp the 
quantities really involved. Nearly twenty yean ago, he introduced a new 
unit in the Panjab, which for imgrtioo p u rposes was far mote practical and 
useful than die cubic Coot— that was the 14 foot-acre/* or the quantity of 
water which would cover an acre to a depth of one foot (1 000,000 cubic 
feet being equal to 23 foot-acres, a figure easily remembered) The 
Amen n a n s took to the idea, and now in ail their reservoirs for irrigation 
give the quantities stored in aerofeeL If they took the figures for the 
Betwa Reservoir of 6 500 million cubic feet, under this schemed would be 
144^00 foot-acres — the water stored would cover 144,000 acres to one 
foot in depth. Those figures would appeal to everyone. In the old tanks 
in Banddkond, the storage allowance usually made, including loss by 
evaporation, ctc^ was 150 000 cubic feet, or about 3% foot-acres per acre 
of land to be irrigated. In that way one got a pip of the figures and 
what they meant The figure of 4,000 million cubic feet in the Ken 
Reservoir meant that dm water 10 storage would cover 91,000 acres to a 
depth of a foot. Even engineers had difficulty m always realising or 
remembering what such huge figures as these millions of cubic feet worked 
out to on the ground- 

Witfa regard to the question which was raised by the previous speaker 
as to the irrigation department being stupid in not utilizing the dams for 
railway bridges, etc,, w foe particular case of the Betwa Dam foe railway 
crossed on more favourable ground tome way op, and it would have 
tree* inconvenient to have brought the railway to where the dam is. He 
remrtiherod mirrhing from Cawapore to the sde of the Ken Dam near 
Banda in itta, and foe pnee of grain waa a matter of some interest , they 
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found that as they marched, and the lead to Cawnpore increased, prices 
had a marked tendency to fall, coming to jnat half as much beyond Banda 
as at Cawnpore Now, after the railways had come In the prices were 
very much the same there as they were at Cawnpore That alone was 
a great benefit to all connected with land (Hear, hear ) 

Sir Duhcaw C Bailue said there were a couple of projects which had. 
come into being since Mr Marsh a time be would like to mention. A good 
deal had been done recently in the construction of small irrigation works m 
Bundelkund, but there was great difficulty in carrying them through owing to 
the multiplicity of landowners It was necessary to get everyone concerned 
to agree, and there was apt to be opposition to schemes on the part of one 
or other of foe co-sharers. The Government, however had now taken 
power by legislation to draw up projects lor the construction of improve- 
ments to be earned out at the expense of the zemindars when half the 
number of landowners interested asked for them. Thu would greatly 
facilitate the construction of improvements in the near future and the 
fact that the projects would be examined by irrigation engineers would 
result in money not being thrown sway At the lecturer had told them, 
a very large proportion of the area of country along the Jumna was 
tanned, and the ravines were constantly extending The ravines were at 
present yielding absolutely the minimum possible benefit to those who 
owned them. In a normal year they gave a very scanty grass crop, and 
in a famine year they were absolutely bare. The goats which were grazed 
in large numbers everywhere prevented attempts at afforestation. It has 
however been proved by experiment that these ravine areas could be 
made for more productive — that they can even m famine years give a good 
crop of grass, and that acacia plantations of considerable value could be 
grown He remembered visiting a r e ser v e near Kalpi dunng a year of 
drought The area outside the fence was absolutely bare yet the grass 
in the preserved area brought in a return of 3 rupees an acre. The 
Government were anxious to introduce an extensive system of ooosem 
tion and afforestation , but the opposition of the zemindars had been 
peat, and it was necessary to proceed by way of experiment on a scale 
considerably larger than has been so for attempted An area of 30,000 acres 
of ravine land has been taken under Government management and divided 
into working blocks. One block at a time is reserved from all grazing for 
a senes of years whilst the grass strengthens itseli Goats are rigorously 
excluded, and a growth of young acacias is promoted It is hoped that 
in this period glasses of the bettor kinds would have got a good hold. 
A considerable number of small embankments are made in order to 
decrease erosion and hold up water to percolate through and give moisture 
at the lower levels. A second period of restricted grazing follows, whilst 
in the third period which ends the cycle tbe use of the block is unrestricted 
These methods if successful appeared likely to stop farther etpsioo# as well 
as to produce from the already eroded area a return greatly m excess of 
that now obtained. 

Mr J W Hosi said Mr Marsh's lucid description might perhaps be 
supplemented by 1 fow notes lhowmg how m a period of street the effect 
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of a protective water 1 apply- really works. The most recent drought came 
m 19x3 Consequently the early months of 19x4 were months of trial 
The area affected included not only the Jhansi division but some districts 
of Allahabad, m particular Etawah four districts of Agra especially Agra 
and Muttra, and a large part of Rohilkand There was practically speak 
rag, no demand for the provision of works Agricultural labour pro- 
ceeded without a break The tenants of land were hard pushed, and 
some aged poor in villages who could not work received gratuitous relief 
Fodder was extremely scarce grass was brought from all the Government 
forests of the provinces, and special low rates were charged on railways for 
the carnage of bhusa and grass I have no note of the expenditure in the 
United Provinces before April, 2914 It was not very large The total 
expenditure on relief during the financial year 1914 15 was 55 30 lakhs 
{£$70 000), out of which jQi 38,000 was spent on fodder The action 
taken was most useful , but the system adopted was very expensive and 
m the opinion of many officers a more effective one might have been 
worked at a lower cost The inquiries made showed that, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice of many of the more useless animals in the slaughterhouses 
the stock of plough and well cattle at the end of 2914 was well maintained 
|n contrast with the experience of earlier famines die cultivated area had 
already returned to the normal in the winter of 1914 15 

The method by which agriculturists were enabled to use the supplies of 
water and fodder and to pay their labourers was the large extension of the 
system of takan advances. In the year beginning October 1 1913 the 
advances made in the United Provinces were £1 380,000 of which nearly 
j£a 90,000 were for improvements, mainly wells and embankments. At 
the end of that year the total outstanding was £1 650,00 a, a sum equal 
to 38 per cent of die land revenue of the province. In the Jhansi division 
itself die loons out at the beginning of that year were £59,000, and those 
made during the year were ^£240 000 of these advances 1 x 000 were 
for improvements. One may say that in that year each person old 
and young man and woman in the Jhansi division borrowed 1 rupee 
it anas from the Government These bberal assistances made it possible 
for the cultivators to keep themselves and their labourers employed, and, 
notwithstanding the large reduction of the cultivated area the additional 
labour needed on 11 provided work for almost all that wanted u. 

The loans were not gifts ra disguise They are being recovered even 
more rapidly than was anticipated. It was estimated that m the financial 
year 1915 16 the collections of principal would be ,£130,000 for the 
province. But the revised estimate towards the dose of the year placed 
them at .£157,000. 

On one other point arising from the paper a few notes might be of 
use — vu^ the reclamation of ravines. An afforestation officer was appointed 
m the end of 1912 to take over some small babul forest* and plantations 
in the Jalaun and Haratrpur districts, and to continue and extend expen 
meats in getting trees and grass to grow on waste land This officer set 
about ha task with great energy By the following August he bad definitely 
reported, after examining the ravines in Jhansi, Hanupur, and Etawah, that 
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it »u urgently necessary to put them under vegetation to prevent further 
denudation and erosion, and that all the ravine land he had teen could 
be made to grow grass and trees The Government were not able to 
launch out at once into the large measures he proposed, one principal 
reason being the fact that the land was all owned. But a beginning waa 
made in Etawah, where the owners of 26 000 acres applied that their 
ravine land should be taken over and afforested, the eventual profits to go 
to them. Embankments were made in these areas as famine works early 
in 1914, and by January 1915, a special European forest officer had 
been obtained and appointed to the charge, the Settlement officer was 
demarcating the land, and estimates for staff and buildings had been 

For the remaining areas an agricultural officer had been deputed to 
make an examination along with the afforestation officer and to formulate 
proposals It waa not quite dear which system of management was in the 
mind of the Government In a darbtr speech at Jhaosi the Lieutenant 
Governor hdd up the Etawah arrangement as a model to follow But 
a published resolution rather favoured the plan of leaving action to 
landowners and confining Government action to advice and assistance. 
However this want of clearness did not prevent the submission in April 
19x5 of a very practical report It recommended that works should be 
undertaken along the Dassan and Betwa Rivets tn Bundelkund, and 
along the Jamna and Cbambal Rivers in the Bah Tahsil of the Agra 
district That report has been published, but not any orders. The 
undertaking is one that lies on the borderland between the agricultural 
department and the forest department, and questions of agency may need 
consideration But it is to be hoped that effective action may not be 
delayed 

Mr Alexander said that his knowledge of Bundelkund was of a 
period of nearly twenty years ago There was then a railway down to 
J ban si from Cawnpore via Kalpt, but none via Hamirpor One cold 
weather in camp, marching across the Hamirpur district, owing to heavy 
rains, the country became impassable and be and those with him ran 
seriously short of food In a country like that the new railways would 
be of immense advantage With regard to the question of irrigation 
none of those canals were then in existence except a portion of the 
Betwa Canal and there was little well irrigation. There was an immense 
quantity of kans grass and it would be very interesting to know what 
effect irrigation had had tn reducing it With regard to the transfer of 
land there being then no Act to prevent alienation, the moneylenders 
might have taken over nearly the whole if it had been worth while to 
do so and the zemindars often said ‘ Don t reduce the revenue 
whatever you do, otherwise the moneylender will take away our land 
To avoid this arrangements were made for Government to hold direct 
a great many of the villages for arrears of revenne, allowing the 
zemindars to retain sufficient land m their own cultivation to live on 
He fully realized the enormous improvements which had been effected 
by the irrigation schemes and by the extension of the railways, and he 
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wu may glad to have had as opportunity of bearing Mr Marsh's very 
interesting lecture 

The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen, after fastening to Mr Marsh s 
very instructive lecture and to the exceedingly ageful discussion which 
followed it — all the more useful because those who have taken part m 
it an possessed of special knowledge of either irrigation or of Bunded 
kond — I feel that there is my little left for me to my especially as 
my personal knowledge of Bundelkund is practically confined to the 
Native States, which have been very little touched by these schemes. 
At the same tune there can be no doubt that they have greatly 
benefited the Native States, and it n to be hoped they will benefit 
them still more. 1 think there is every reason to anticipate that the larger 
works which have been taken up by the British Government will serve 
as an example to the darbars. One very big scheme has been worked 
oat by Mr Marsh for the protection of the large area between the 
Fahuj and the Sindh Riven. This u known as the Sindh Rnrer 
Irrigation Project It is calculated to do a great deal of good and I 
have taken a few notes from his report on the subject which show 
its scope and intention. The scheme itself cotspraes a canal of 68 miles and 
a brand) canal of rj miias, reservoirs covering an area of as 50 square miles 
and 435 miles of minor rhanels and distributaries. It commands an 
area of 960 square miles, of which 490 art arable. Further it will 
raise the water-level, and will improve tha general prosperity of the 
ryot all over the place. The total cost u est im a te d at a little over 
93 lakhs of rupees, and the sc h em e Is expected to yield a direct return 
of over 4 Ukha, which wiQ com the interest charges and the cost of 
maintenance. This takes no account of the indirect material return in 
the shape of fresh land brought under cultivation, the raising of the 
waterJcvel* cultivatum, and the consequent reduc tio n of famine expen 
diture, etc. It as dear, therefore, that the sc heme , if properly taken 
opt wffl pay indirectly, and it is my orach to be hoped that the 
darbars win realise its great importance to than. Why they have not done 
so already 1 do not know, hot I hope that the sense of this meeting 
will reach them, and that they wifl be prepared to embark upon it, to 
thereat benefit of the States and their subjects. (Heir, hear) 

I notice one important ormsmoo fa 1 Mr Marsh s paper He ha* no- 
where mentione d hie own share in the works he has described Many 
of those p resent wear better qualified than I am to Judge what that 
share is, as they had worked with hun, whereas he himself had, tmfor 
tnnatdy, left for Central India when ha work in Bundelkund was half 
fa a hafl Amongst these woe Mr. M, Netbercole, cm* and Mr G T 
Beilow, c.L*. Them wee one other gemlrm i n who d eeerve d special 
mentni^ and that wss the Indian gentleman Khan Bahadur Sayyed Tafikr 
H oea m. *bo did ray valuable work in c o nnecti o n with the Bun dei- 
kand canals. Is conchmon, X would ask yon aU to Join me m 
tfcaakmg Mr Marsh very heartily for his leant* (Hear, hear, and 
mhat.) 

The Ucrvua, in reply, said that be bed noted Mr. Beoedfcft 
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suggestion about utilising masonry dams for foundations of bridges In 
the case of the Dassan headwords, the Political Agent asked Govern- 
ment to provide a bridge over the dam for the Nowgong Road The 
request was duly dealt with, and considerable trouble entailed in altering 
the original designs. The result was, however discouraging, as the cost 
proved quite too much in view of the advantages that were to be 
obtained Moreover the works were uselessly delayed for six months or 
more Mr Marsh said that he was much obliged to the Chairman for 
his complimentary speech, and to the meeting for the patient way m 
which they had listened to the lecture His thanks were also due to 
Mr Beresford, Sir Duncan Baillie, Mr Hose and Mr Alexander for 
the kind part they had taken in the discussion He was modi indebted 
to Dr Pollen for the excellent way in which be read die paper 

Sir Arundel Arundel, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer said he wished first to express the acknow- 
ledgments of the Association to the Institution of Civil Engineers for 
their kindness in allowing them to occupy that magnificent hall for their 
meeting He thought that both the Chairman and the Lecturer had 
had the great good fortune of great duties as their hfes work It was 
said the man who made two blades of gnus grow where there was only 
one before was a benefactor to the race What of the work of Mr 
Marsh who had brought acres by the hundred thousand under irrigation, 
had destroyed the enemy — famine — over a wide country and had pro- 
vided means of food for millions? What a retrospect for the rest of 
his life I With regard to the Chairman, be had been so fortunate as 
to be die first ruler of an entirely new province m India, “ a kingdom 
wherein to role and create,” and after a successful and beneficent rale 
of five yean had returned home, and was good enough to find tune from 
the duties of the India Council to preside over the meeting 

The proposal on being seconded and put to the meeting was earned 
unanimously 

The Chairman suitably replied, and the proceedings then terminated. 



THIRTY FIVE YEARS’ ADVANCE IN INDIAN 
RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 

By H Kelway-Bamber, mvo 

1 My object in preparing this paper has been threefold 
First, to give, in the time at my disposal, some idea of 
the wonderful stndes made in India dunng the past thirty- 
five years in the provision of facilities for railway travel 
and transport Secondly to attempt to forecast prospective 
progress in the near future Thirdly, to indicate something 
of the credit due tb Indian workmen in contributing to the 
success of this development with special reference to 
rolling stock. 

2 My paper is necessarily somewhat technical, and I 
have to deal with diagrams and figures. 

3. We are on the eve of great development in manu- 
facturing industries m India. 

Hitherto the population has been almost exclusively 
agricultural, and the revenue derived from land is at once 
the oldest and most important source of income m the 
finances of India. 

For the year 1913 14 it was estimated at £20 500,000* 
or 36 per cent of the total net revenue (,£57000000) of 
the country 

4 Factory workers in India have in the past been 
transient birds of passage constantly returning to the land 
but the next ten years should witness a u idespread exten 
sion of manufacturing industries and the creation of a more 
permanent class of operatives. 
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5 In this development railways will play an all important 
part, and even now the open lines of the country afford 
employment to 600000 persons, of whom approximately 
8 t ooo are Europeans, 10,000 Anglo Indians, and 582 000 
Indians 

6 The area of India is about 1 803 000 square miles, or 
nearly one-seventh that of the entire British Empire. 

7 Its population at the end of March, 1915, based upon 
the returns of the Fourth General Census taken in 19 11, 
was approximately 324,000,000, or just under 180 persons 
per square mile. 

8 The existing system of railway communication in 
India dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
(1848 1856) and the first line was projected m 1843 by 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, the founder of the East Indian 
Railway Company, who advocated the construction of the 
East Indian line almost along the route it now traverses 

9 Bombay City saw the first sod turned in 1850, and 
the first length of railway in India from Bombay to Thaoa 
(21 miles) on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, was 
opened through on April 18, 1853 

to By 1871 Bombay was m direct communication with 
the sister cities of Calcutta and Madras 

1 1 Indian railways are of the four gauges — via. 

5 feet 6 mcbes, or broad gauge. 

3 feat 3| laches, or metre gauge. 

a feet 6 mcbes\ 

a feet jmmrw gauges 

ta At the end of the year 1871 the length of railways 
open for traffic was 5 074 miles, of which 5,055 were of the 
broad gauge, and 19 of the then recently introduced metre 
gauge systems. 

13 The increase in open mileage from that date until 
the end of the year 1914 15 can be seen on the diagram 
(Fig 1), and h will be observed that for the past quarter 
of a century the construction of metre gauge lines (marked 
“C"), now forming 41 25 per cent, of the total open mileage 
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of all gauges (marked “ A M ) has kept pace with that of the 
broad gauge (marked * B ”) and that the mileage of light 
lines, 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet gauges (marked “D”) 
acting as feeders to the broad gauge, has of recent years 
made considerable progress 

14. At the dose of the official year ended March 31 
1915, the total additional mileage under construction, or 
sanctioned for construction was — 


Gangs. 

Mileage 

Feat leches. 

5 6 

784 

3 

3 l 

764 

2 

6 

609 

2 

0 

75 

Total 

2 232 


15 During the period under consideration the length 
of open mileage has increased from 2 mile per 29,300 
people in 1880 to 1 mile per 9 182 in 1914 15 

16 The capital expended on the construction of railways 
m India amounted at the end of the >ear 1914 15 to about 
/384000,00a 

17 In 1908 the ‘ Mackay ” Commission recommended 
a capital expenditure during the ensuing eight years of 
£100,000,000, or an average of £1 2,500,000 per annum 
on lines m which the State was financially interested 

For the five and a quarter years ended March 32, 1915 
the total capital expenditure on all Indian railways amounted 
to about £7 2 046,000 or an average of £13,500^00 
per annum 

For the year 1915-16 as a necessary consequence ot 
the war, it has been greatly curtailed 

18 The gross earnings of all Indian railways amounted 
m 1914 15 to £40,280 000, compared with £42 390000 m 
1913 14, and, as will be seen (Fig 2) have practically 
doubled since the year 1900 
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19 For the year 1914 15 the coaching receipts of all 
Indian railways amounted to about 35 per cent of the total 
gross earnings, compared with 26 per cent for 188a 

It will be observed that the addition of figures shown at 
B and C (Fig 2) for respective years do not amount to the 
totals shown at A , the difference represents income from 
sources other than coaching and goods traffic. 

20 The gross earnings per mile open per week for the 
thirty four and a quarter years 1881-1914*15 (Fig 3) have 
averaged — 



21 On the same basis the average working expenses 
(Fig 4) have ranged between 47 4 per cent and 51 87 per 
cent , the speed of trams, the general introduction of vacuum 
brakes for goods wagons, and other present-day require- 
ments, adding considerably to the cost of working 

22. The average net returns on the total capital expended 
on Indian railways have, as the following figures show, 
risen dunng the past thirty-five years from 431 per cent 
for the decade 1871 1880, to 6 04 per cent for the four and 
a quarter years 1911-1914-15 



23 For the first time in the history of railways m India, 
the returns for the year 1900 yielded to the State a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure 
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24 Since that date the annual surplus excluding annuity 
payments representing redemption of capital has averaged — 


Period 

Avenge Annual Surplus 

1901-1905 

I 68^500 

1906-19x0 

1 866,000 

1911-1914-15 

4,851,000 


25 Approximately the average capital cost per fully 
equipped mile of open line of all gauges has been — 


Gauge, 

Approximate Cost per Mile. 

Feet Inches. 

Re. 

£ 

5 6 

1 86,000 

12,400 

3 3 f 

90,000 

6,000 

2 6 

56000 

3 730 

2 0 

37,000 

2 * 47 ° 


Roughly, the capital cost per mile of metre gauge lines 
m India has been half and of 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines 
considerably less than one-third that of the broad gauge 
systems. 

26. The increase in population and in number of 
passengersjcamed on Indian railways is shown in Fig 5, 
from which it will be seen that the increase in the number 
of passengers carried during the past fourteen and a quarter 
years (1901-1914-15) has amounted to 166 per cent the 
average annual addition being nearly 2 000,000 persons 

27 If {this rate of expansion continues for the next ten 
years, about.^700,000,000 passengers will have to be earned 
during the year 1925-26, and it must be remembered that 
at present the number of railway journeys per head of 
population works out at only 1 41 per annum. 

28 This compares with about 1 24 passengers per head 
of population (173,000,000) for the entire Russian Empire, 
and 27 14 for Great Britain with a population of 45,250,00a 
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29 The weight of goods lifted since 1880 has increased 
more than fivefold, and amounted m 1914-15 to 8 x 000,000 
tons of which approximately 18,500000 tons, or 22 75 per 
cent was coal (Fig 6) 

The average distance over which each ton of goods was 
carried during that year was r88 1 miles, the average 
charge per ton per mile being 4 43 pies, or 0*373 pence. 

30 If the present rate of progress is maintained, the 
volume of traffic to be dealt with ten years hence will be 
about 1 10,000,000 tons, or nearly 36 per cent, greater than 
at present 

31 Speaking generally the power of mail and passenger 
locomotives has increased since 1900 by 26 per cent on 
the broad and by about 80 per cent on the metre gauge 
systems 

The maximum tractive effort exerted by modem Indian 
broad metre and 2 feet 6 inches gauge mail and passenger 
engines, at 90 per cent full boiler pressure, is 20,500, 
16,700 and 14 800 pounds respectively 

32 The power of goods locomotives has similarly in- 
creased modem engines of the three gauges exerting a 
tractive effort of 30 000 2 1 200 and 19,500 pounds respec- 
tively at 90 per cent of full boiler pressure 

33 Per foot of gauge, the maximum tractive effort in 
pounds compares thus 


Gauge 

Passenger Engines. 

Goods Engines. 

Feet Inches 

Lbs 

LbS. 

5 6 

3727 

5*454 

3 3# 

5087 

6457 

2 6 

5,900 

7800 


34 The maximum weight of mam line passenger trains 
is approximately 400 tons on the broad, 300 on metre, and 
260 on 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines. 

Similarly for goods and mineral traffic the maximum 
weights are about 1,600, 1,000, and 300 respectively, the 
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Utter being largely restricted by the heavy grades to be 
negotiated. 

35 The mileage run and work done by locomotives on 
one of the principal broad gauge systems (Fig 7) increased 
during the past twenty-four years from 34,000 to 37,400 
miles, or by 10 per cent, for passenger engines, and for 
goods engines from 18,000 to 27,150 miles, or by nearly 
51 per cent. , while the average work done by goods and 
passenger engines, as represented by the total ton mileage 
hauled, has, as wtU be seen, increased dunng the same 
penod from 7 900 000 to x 1,450,000 ton miles, or by about 
45 percent 

36 The coal consumed by the locomotives on this system 
(Fig 8) has decreased from 162 5 pounds per 1 000 gross 
ton miles to 13561 pounds, or by almost 20 per cent, 
while the consumption per train mile has increased from 
63 8 to 75 02 pounds, or by about 17*5 per cent 

37 The lowest average cost of hauling one passenger 
one mile on Indian railways (Fig 9) is at present about 

on broad and metre and on narrow gauge lines 

38. The lowest average cost of hauling a ton of goods 
one mile (Fig 10) is at present about ^d. on the broad, 
Jd on metre, and a little over £d. on narrow gauge lines 

39. As has been stated earlier in this paper, 458 000,000 
people travelled by nul m India during the year 19x4 15 
and of these more than 90 per cent used the third class, 
their fares contributing by far the greater part of the total 
coaching earnings, which for that year amour ted to about 
£14,000000. 

4a The average length of journey is about 36 miles 
which is equal to that from London to Reading 

The passengers are carried at an average rate of 5 miles 
for id , so that the fare for that distance is about yjd, 

41 In view of the importance of these passengers, 1 
propose to confine my remarks on the development of 
public coaching vehicles to the carnages used by them on 
broad gauge systems. \ 
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42 Until 1902 the general internal arrangement of third 
class carnages most of which were four wheeled, with a 
length of 27 feet 6 inches was that shown m Fig 11 
they seated 60 persons 

43 Each carriage was divided into six cross compart- 
ments, separated by open partitions formed by round iron 
bars arranged vertically 

44. Each compartment seated 10 persons, no lavatory 
accommodation was provided and the openings in the 
doors and windows were fitted with wooden panelled 
shutters* 

45 The doors of these carnages, it will be observed, 
opened outwards, and large numbers were broken off by 
staking other open doors of passing trains on broad gauge 
lines, owing to the distance between the centre of tracks 
(12 feet) being insufficient to allow two open doors 
(measuring 13 feet across) to clear one another 

46 In order to overcome the trouble and expense caused 
by this defect, which increased with every carnage added, 
the lecturer in 1902, when Supenntendent of Rolling Stock 
on the East Indian Railway built some experimental coaches 
with doors opening inwards, and with seats arranged 
longitudinally 

47 These carnages, the general internal arrangement of 
which is shown m Fig 12, were equipped with lavatories 
and with upper benches used for the storage of personal 
luggage, also as sleeping berths. 

48 The body-sides and roofs were lined with asbestos 
sheeting of great heat resisting power the doors and 
windows were fitted with glass and Venetian frames, the 
amount of cubic space per passenger was 45 per cent, 
greater than that of the carnages they replaced , they were 
very commodious and well ventilated, and are greatly 
appreciated by the public. 

49 Carnages of this new type were rapidly adopted as 
standard almost throughout India. 

50 These modifications made it possible to build the 
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carnages of the broad gauge Royal tram to an overall 
length of 72 feet per coach, compared with the previous 
maximum of 58 feet 6 inches, and also subsequently enabled 
the seating, and therefore the revenue-earning, capacity of 
third class carnages (Fig 13) to be increased from 104 to 
126, or 21 per cent, and the dead weight of coach per 
passenger to be decreased by 5 per cent 

51 Generally it may be said that on Indian rad ways the 
weight of up-to date third class bogie carnages equipped 
with vacuum brakes, and with gas or electnc light mstalla 
tions, works out at J ton per passenger 

52 There are, however, notable instances on narrow 
gauge systems m which the weight of very excellent third 
class coaches is considerably less than ton per passenger 

53 Formerly the bodies of all Indian coaching vehicles 
were constructed of teak but recently the prohibitive price 
of that timber has necessitated the use of steel, which, with 
effective heat resisting linings has proved a thoroughly 
suitable substitute 

54 Photographs of carnages constructed in this manner 
in service on Indian and Egyptian railways are shown m 
Figs. 14 and 15 

55 The distance run by through trains on Indian broad 
gauge railway trunk lines is very great and the speed as 
the following examples show, comparatively high 


Journey 

MOm. 

Hours (Ron rung). 

Speed per Hour 

Calcutta Peshawar 

1,491 

4700 

317a 

Calcutta-Bombaj 

*349 

35 *5 

38 37 

Calcutta- Madras 

1033 

34 50 

30-00 

Calcutta-KaUai 

2,065 

32*66 

33*4 

2871 

Bomba; Madras 

804 

a8xx> 


Photographs of third class carnages m use on these services 
are shown in Figs. 16, 1 7, 18, and 19. 

56 As has already been stated, agriculture 1$ by far the 
most important occupation of the people of India, conse 
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quently the produce of the sot! forms the greater part of 
the total weight of material earned on Indian railways 

57 The relative growth of population, open mileage, and 
weight of goods lifted dunng the thirty five years under 
consideration is shown in Fig ao, from which it will be 
seen that, assuming a continuance of the average develop- 
ment of the past four and a quarter years the weight to be 
dealt with ten years hence {1925 26) will be double that 
lifted dunng 1905 

58 Beanng in mind the difficulty expenenced m handling 
traffic for some years past, due to want of sufficient rolling 
stock, etc., the prospect for the future m this respect is not 
a happy one, unless facilities are rapidly and enormously 
increased. 

59 More than 80 per cent, of the weight of principal 
commodities earned on Indian railways dunng the year 
1914 15 was loaded into broad gauge wagons, the develop- 
ment m the carrying capacities of which will now be con 
sidered. 

60 In 1895 the maximum permissible total weight per 
pair of wheels on rail for broad gauge lines was limited 
(Fig 21) to nine tons, the standard four wheeled wagons 
of that day weighing six and carrying twelve tons. 

61 By 1906 the maximum weight per pair of wheels 
had by degrees been increased to sixteen tons at which it 
remains the most recent type of four wheeled open wagons 
(Fig 22) now weighing 8 75 and carrying twenty-three and 
a quarter tons 

Dunng the same period the maximum permissible gross 
weight per foot of wagon length over buffers increased as 
shown at B (Fig 23) 

62 The extent to which the increasing carrying capacity 
of wagons has been availed of may be judged from Fig 24, 
which is based upon the working on one of the pnncipal 
Indian broad gauge lines 

It shows that dunng the past nine and a quarter years 
(1906-1914 15) the average carrying capacity of wagons 
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on this system has increased by nearly 16 per cent the load 
of a loaded wagon per mile over 27 per cent the average 
load of a wagon loaded and empty per mile, by over 
1 1 per cent 

63 From Fig 25, which further illustrates work done by 
wagons on the same system, it will be observed that since 
1901 the average mileage run per wagon has increased 
by over 13 per cent the freight ton mileage by 16 per 
cent while the cost of hauling one ton one mile has dunng 
the same period decreased by exactly 31 percent 

64. Owing to the restriction in width of carriage and 
wagon bodies for reasons already given it has not been 
possible to take full advantage of the facilities which the 
broad gauge would otherwise afford. 

65 A study of the relation of various gauges to the 
inside body width of wagons in use thereon will illus- 
trate this 


Gang* of KaiJwmy 

^ of Body Width 

Inside Body WLdth ( to Gauje. 

. . i . 

Remarks 

Feet Indies 

5 6 

Feet Inche* 

9 4 

1 697 to X 

India 

4 

8 * 

9 5 

3 OOO to X 

USA. 

3 

3ir 

7 5 

2 237 tO X 

India 

3 

3* 

8 0 

2 438 tO I 


3 

6 

6 4 

a 533 to 1 

India 


66 In other countries where it was desired to make full 
use of the a\atlable width wagons have been constructed 
in the manner shown in Fig 26 the special form of body 
side enabling the inside width to be increased by from 
5 to 6 per cent 

67 Unless some means of increasing the cross section 
and so the cubical capacity of broad gauge wagons is found 
either b) lowering the floor level or raising the height of 
the roof or both, as suggested in Fig 27 thus enabling 
another tier of sacks of grain etc. to be loaded the present 
sixteen tons gross axle load will probably remain the maxi 
mum for gram carrying wagons on broad gauge systems 
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6S During tfle 7ear 1914 15 16500000 tons of coal 
were mined in India of which, as you will see from Fig 2$, 
nearly 5 000 000 tons were consumed by locomotives on 
Indian railways 

69 Of the sixteen and a tnlf million tons about 
15,000000 Mere raised from collieries in the provinces of 
Bengal Bihar and Orissa and loaded into broad gauge 
wagons 

70 The carry mg capacity of these vehicles ranged from 
t2 5 to 23 2 0 tons (Fig 29 A. to C) and for the year 
1914 1 3 it averaged about 170 to is (Fig 29 B) 

7 1 The a\ erage number of 1 7 o ton wagon loads required 
to remove the whole output of coil from these provinces 
for that year was therefore approximately SSoooo 

72 Had onl\ wagons of 23 3 tons capicm been used 
the number of loads would have been reduced by 26 6 per 
cent to 644 163 

73 It is quite possible within existing standard dimen 
sions of wagon height and width to construct oroad g^auge 
four wheeled wagons (Tig 29 D) to carry thirty and 
bogie wagons (Fig 3 o C) sixtv tons for a twenty toi s 
gross axle load 

74 The number of such wagon loads required to remove 
the whole 1 3 000 000 tons output would ue about 500000 
for four wheeled, and 2 D o goo for bogie ngons respt ct v ely 

Summarizing thesi figures we have — 


Ca^acit) of \Va s oos j 

j Number of Load 

Improvement 

Ton* ' 


I er Cent 

170 I 

; tv,oocj 

— 

23 25 j 

t> 4 i 163 

20 6 

30 r* 1 

5 OCf > 

+3 2 

euo . 

2yOOO.> 

716 


76 This affords an cxctllent example of the extra 
ordinary and beneficial results attending the use of wagons 
of the highest capacity compatible with the class of traffic 
dealt with 
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77 This has long since been recognized on South 
African railways of 3 feet 6 inches gauge on which the 
maximum permissible load per pair of wheels on rail is 
160 tons, and the carrying capacity of coal wagons 
( Fig 30 A and B) is 100,000 lbs. or 44 64 tons, with a 
ratio of 1 2 45 for dead weight to carry mg capacity and a 
percentage as high as 71 for paying to gross weight 

78 Photographs of such high-capacity high sided and 
self discharging wagons as used for the conveyance of coal 
under heavy working conditions ol grade and curve on 
South African railways arc shown tn Figs 31 and 0 2 
respectively 

79 Want of time precludes reference to similar all round 
progress on metre and narrow gauge systems As an 
instance, however, of good work done on the latter mention 
may be made of the Barsi Light Railway (2 feet 6 inches 
gauge) which during the year 1914 15 on a length of 116 
miles carried nearly 1 000 000 passengers and about 
150 000 tons of goods 

ft cost on an average about £3 990 per mile to construct 
and equip the net returns for th. year yielded a dividend 
of S per cent 

80 It only remains for me to show you pictures of the 
broad gauge Royal tram constructed m India, in 1903 
entirely by Indian workmen under European superv ision 

81 It was composed of ten bogie coacht* and weighed 
450 tons its total length ov er carriages was 700 feet 

82 It was used by their Majesties when they visited 
India during the cold weather of 1905 06 and again on the 
occasion of the Coronation Durbar , from the pictures 
Figs 33 39 showing the carriages as redecorated for the 
Durbar I think you will agree that the Indian craftsman 
is capable of producing work of the highest quality 

83 Many of these entered the works as labourers, and, 
after a few months progressive training were well able 
to manipulate high speed machinery of the most up-to-date 
character 
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84 Sixteen years experience m close contact with Indian 
workmen (tig 40) has afforded me ample opportunity of 
learning to appreciate their many sterling good qualities 
and of realizing that having once won their confidence there 
are no better or more faithful friends 

85 In concluding this rapid sirvey of so much progress 
I cannot refrain from referring to the most valuable work 
done by those gentlemen m London who since the very 
initiation of railways in the East have filled the position of 
Consulting and Inspecting Engineers to the Government 
of India and to indiv dual Companies 

86 It is largely due to them that the quality and efficiency 
of rolling stock and o’ all other railway material sent from 
this country to India has throughout maintained so high a 
standard 
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DISCISSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A meeting of the East India Association was held on Monday 
June 19, 1916, at the Institution of Civil Engineers Great George 
Street, Westminster SW, at which a Lantern Lecture was 
delivered by Mr Herbert Kelway Bamber mvo on 44 Thirty Five 
\ears Advance in Indian Railway Development The Right 
Hon. Lord Rea} kt gcsi ccxr occupied the chair and the 
following ladies and gentlemen were present Sir William Wed 
derbunt Bart Sir Krishna G Cupta kcs! Sir F C Gates 
kciL esi Sir Frederick S P Lei} sloe. csi Sir Guilford L 
Molesworth kcie. Sir Bradford Leslie kxie Sir Manclierjee 
Bhownaggree kcie. Sir Daniel M Hamilton Sir William Ovens 
Clark Sir Stephen Finney c.LE Mirra Abbas Ah Bai* csi 
Colonel C E \ate csi m p Lieut General F H Tyrrell Mr 
Owen Dunn Mr Duncan Irvine ics Mr G V Lumping, Mr 
Bn ant Mr C E. Buckland cie. Mr Carkeet James Mr W 
Coldstream Mr K D Hormusji Mr U B Tnpp Mr E J 
Edwardes Rev W L. Broadbent Mi>s Vertue Syed Erfan Mi, 
Mr I bilip Cox Mr J Khanna, Mr Davidson Keith Mr M A 
Mr \ C Sen Dr and Mrs Barker Miss Rism*, Miss 
Silence Mr \ Fmkelstein Lttvmoff Mrs Nash Rev Dr Cogan 
Mrs. White Mrs. Flovd, Mrs Theophilus Sal way Mr Hap Mrs. 
Ward Miss Tethly Mrs Philiipowsky Mr Howard Miss 
T H Burns Mr E H Tabak Mr E Benedict Mr G 
Ritchie Mrs Collts, Major Coghlan Miss Burton Mr Davis Mr 
Tate Mr Ryan Mr Khayer Mr and Mrs. Knapp Mr and Mrs. 
McKenzie Mr T B W Ramsay Mrs McLeod Mr and Mrs 
Hitchcock Mr Newman Dr and Mrs Leon Mr A de Potier 
Mr A C Chatter} ee Mr F C Chanmng Mr Jas. T Jarvis, 
mikstce., Mr Granville Miles Mr Dallas, Mr H H Molesworth, 
Miss Gearon Mr E. Heysham Mr Worthington Mr H R Cook, 
Mr and Mrs Kennter Tarte, Mr Gayatonde Miss E. M Privet 
Mr K.S Sanhta Mr R. Gupte, Mr W R Pandit, Miss Ashworth 
Dr Slater Mrs. MacGregor Miss Blackmoor Mr Earle, Mr 
Calthrop Mr Mohamed I shag Miss H oil ward, Mr H Michell 
Whitley, Lady Kensington, Dr Prankerd, Mr W Frank, Mr 
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Selean Mr G B Hodges Mr J C Congrave Mr W Fox 
Colonel F Firebrace r f Mrs Kelway Bamber Mr R D 
Cuhokra Mr G \iens Khan Mr J B Pennington, and Dr John 
Pollen ci f Hon Secretary 

The Honorary Sfcrftary then read letters from Sir Arundel 
Arundel and Colonel Clive Wigram regretting their inability to 
be present 

The Chairman 1 have much pleasure m introducing to you 
Mr Kelway Bamber Mr Bamber entered the service of the East 
Indian Railway Company in 1891 and ten years later became 
Superintendent of the rolling stock of that line 

lti 190- he was commissioned to design and to construct the new 
roval tr m used by Their Majesties King George V and Queen 
Mary for their journevs over the Broad Gauge Railways of India 
during the cold weather of 1905 1906 and again in 1911 on the 
occasion of the great Coronation Durbar 

While thus engaged he controlled the transfer of the entire 
workshops of the rolling stock department from Howrah Station 
to their newr site at Lillooah three miles distant 

He was re*>ponsib!e /or manv radical changes and improve- 
ments in the construction of coaching and other vehicles which 
while greatly adding to the comfort of travellers increased their 
revenue earning capacit} and reduced working expenses 

He took a personal interest in the well being of his European 
and Indian staff of some 6000 men and initiated a scheme for 
training the sons of Indian gentlemen as railway engineers He 
has also published many article? of importance in connection with 
Indian railway rollm & stock 

Mr Bamber gives the greatest credit to the qualities of the 
Indian workmen and he has displaced much tact and judgment in 
managing them We must congratulate Mr Bamber his son 
was in the last naval battle on board the S eptune and I am glad to 
know he is perfectly safe Mr Bamber has as so many others 
have done paid his tribute and made a patriotic sacrifice to this 
Great War having lost his other son who was in the RFC and 
when the loss of Ins son became known m India the workmen 
who had worked under him sent him a most touching letter of 
condolence That shows what the relations were between Mr 
Bamber and his workmen and it also shows what we all know — 
the gratitude always felt by Indians towards those who treat 
them well 

The leuure was then read the lantern slides being very much 
appreciated by the audience and the lecture concluded amidst 
great applause 

The Chairman I must now ask tf there is anyone who wishes 
to address the meeting 

Sir Bradford Leslie said Lord Reay, ladies and gentlemen 
I think that the first thing we should do is to thank Mr Kelway 
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Bamber for his most inte estm^ lecture VV hen I came into the 
room I thou ft l t I knew all about Indian railvv iv but l found l 
had a \er> great deal to learn ami I am verv much ..ratified at 
hav in s been able to attei d and if I am in order n o doing I ha\ e 
prea plea lire in propo*n6f a heartv vote of thanks to Mr Kel 
wav Bamber for h?s verv entertaining lect ire (Heir hear) 

Sir ( lilfiri) Volt worti -*aid that he had intcided to sav a. 
few words but after hiiHV beard the lecture he h d no cntici m 
whatever to n ake Evemlmi., hacf been so ver\ interest!^ and 
so verv satisfivtorv that lie had nothin., uhate er to add He 
haa intended to make some rei la ks with regard to railvv nv « ohev 
bat he had vt*g..e ted to the Hon Secret irv tint he would t refer 
m teaa of doing th- 1 to read a separate p**i cr on the sulncc* at 
some future period (Hear hear) 

sir stlthfn I ISM) I had no intention of speakin^ this a f ter 
noon I had hoped that m\ o*d friend Mr Bamber wot Id !i \c 
sei t me an advance cops of his lecture o that 1 might have had 
an oppor+unilv of cornering it with care bur I w*w» not o 
favoured 

I would call attention fir t to the verv mte istm*, dwgnm 
which low the re ill s of average tatistics aid a regards, ini 
provemeats tn ro’lint, stock the figures >eein to 11 ** rate cor 
re~th the advance that has 1 ee i made but m considering ah 
average *ati5iic» of this kind one should I think hvavs bear 
in mnd the wamin^ of the Simla Mi i^tical Committee of i^vo 
-\nv conclusion that irav be drawn must be considered as approxi 
mate onb a«d without a careful review of all influences bearing 
on tl em tl e result canrot be emj loved as a Insi of am accurate 
comparison or deduction 

The ht„h canacitv good's stock i not alwavs a ble$«in.. from i 
traffic managers point of view even with the irost efficient car 
nage and waggon detriment accrlenls will oi vasionallv ouur 
and defects become apparent in rinnuu *trck and if a waggon 
of SJ\tv tons ca,>aLitv is cut off it a roadside ation the tafr 
have „reat difficult! tn dealing with it \ ( as i freqtientlv the case 
an engine is not available 

\s retards coaet mg stock 1 fr*»t travelled in India from Bom 
bav to Calcutta in 187., and I can te tifv u the rnornioi s im rove 
ment made in the arrangements for t it s-feti comfort and con 
sentence of the pa senges since that tine 

I had as Matwger of the North \\c te p Kail wav to travel with 
the Prmte of Wales s train for more than trree weeks m 190 1 r>o6 
and on all sides I heard the w orkmai chip and design of the 
coaches fonmn s the ro)al tram spoken tf m terms of the highest 
praise the> certainly formed a new departure in Indian practice 
for which Mr Limber is responsible 

The Chairman who was received writh applause said I rise to 
support the vote of thanks to Mr Bamber The lecture has been 
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extren dy interesting and the subject which might otherwise 
have bee 1 very dr> was made by the lecturer very attractive and 
10 tor one minute couid one drop one s attention and the excel 
le » e ot the 1 Kti res made one feel as if one was hack in Tndia 
*11 l must il o ash you to pass a vote of thanl s to the Council 

0 the In tituticn o ( Civil Fn^mccrs (Hear hear) I am sure 
t 1 t no one of the lea t merits of this paper has been that it has 
( joi crl to us the doors of this splendid Institution and given us 

ne list of this splendid lecture hall 
There u is one point mentioned in the lecture which gave me 
tne *mt*.st picas*. e and that was the encomium passed on the 
La 1 koud Rulw ly One of tie subjects wluch gave rise to a 
„ieit de il of correspondence and _ great acal of controversy 
wlul t 1 w s in Bomluj was N etln* that Larsi Road Railway 
t«r cd but I hid i r Jcisai t ttrpnse m mec mg to dav the Cmef 
M 1 uer of lint railw iy Mr Cvlthrop and to hear from him they 
t e coutc nj h in* *rear expansion o' the Railway and that 
■i tl 1 p n wccrudv vvlen uniortunateh the W ar mtervered 
u 1 1 ltd sun stuped in becau v tie 1 sue of new snares 

luni* the \\ ir 1 dependent on the a>>ro\al of tnc Irea urv 
\nother m\ id recollection of my feriod ot office in Bombav was 
connected with tlie I orebandar ( ondal Railway When I turned 
tic nr t sod of that Railway and wnen I behe\e not quite two 
cars cf nv office had still to run the en*u ee m charge said to 

1 le Now vou have tuned the hr t sod aid we guarantee that 
ou will 11 o f e heie to open the Railway and tha was done I 

lac lw iv s con kUtcI tltat a hi*h‘v crcditab'e engineer ng feat 
T1 en idle and *cntlcmei at 0 ner *ood resuh of this meeting 
1 Dcei tha Sir l milord Molcsworth has promised us a pa] er 
11 Rulw tys 1 im quite sure tl noth * could *i\c u '•ater 
*r t mi it ion tlun to have f roin so it, erior 1 a thonty 
tl e promt c of a l aper f J lea liear) It is a great satisfaction to 
1 ow 1 at we ire river m d Ihuiltie with rt„a U to papers thunks 
ver> 1 r^c'v o our '*>ecrct rv I)r F01U.11 Now I will call upo 1 
Mr t iniber if lie wile to rep 1 ) to any of the observations 
\I111I1 h \c bcu mdt 1 his paper 
The LuTiRMt in n 1 \ said that with refererce to the com 
1 1 1 1 t nt no cop\ of* 1 | aper hid been supplied to the audience, 
he < 1 * it to hive i\pl u ic 1 tint tne Ittier pre s wa n it 10 u 
lie ih ic dv 1111I s uuid tv last it lnd unfurti nately not been 
o ibe to issue collect copies before tne meeting 
With lizard to the quest on of averages he was aware that thev 
must be itie] te<l w Ih caution He bad t ken his averages fr ener 
iHv for period of I \ c to tm years and felt them to be reliable 
With reference to hi*h capacity waggons and shuntm* diffi 
cultics he could not but fed that the time had long passed for 
the mown* of wagons in big colliery districts by hand What 
could be done in one country ou*ht certainly to be possible under 
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similar conditions in another and if m South Afnca and in 
America they could moi e waggons weighing from 60 to 80 tons 
he did not think there could be any difficulty in handling them in 
India The objection raised should not he felt be allowed to 
stand in the way of the great advantages which would undoubtedly 
follow if such waggons were used for the transport of coal and 
other materials 

He had nothing further of importance to say except to thank 
them all very much for the kind vote of thanks they had accorded 
him 

Dr. Pollen said he wished to add his appreciation of Mr 
Bamber s kindness in regard to all the trouble be had taken in 
preparing the lecture for the meeting They would agree with 
him that not only did Mr Bamber do his work thoroughly well 
but he was an admirable lecturer also (Hear hear and applause ) 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously 

Colonel \ ate m p said that before the meeting concluded he 
would like to ask them all to join with him in passing a \erv hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman Lord Reay for so kindly pre 
siding over their meeting (Hear hear and applause) He had 
presided over the Council Meeting immediately before and must 
have been sitting in the chair for nearly three hours That was a 
considerable strain for anybody and he felt they owed him a debt 
of gratitude for that Thev had all thoroughly enjoyed the paper 
and had learned something of Indian railways and how great the 
improvements in transit had been in India since many of them 
then present had left that country Thev were all interested in 
seeing the various schemes for labour saving especially when 
they considered the enormous mineral traffic and the great tran 
shipment of goods that had grown up of late years Ml those 
things were of the greatest interest to all of them and thev would 
all join with him in thanking Lord Reav for having come to take 
the chair (Hear hear ) 

This was put to the meeting and earned by acclamation 

Lohd Reay I can assure vou ladies and gentlemen it has 
given me great pleasure to be here on so auspicious an occasion 

The proceedings then terminated 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

The Fast Present and Future of Israel 

The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites By Henry 
Schaeffer Ph D (Mr Humphrey \filford for Yale University 
Prest ) ids net 

Zionism and the Jewish Future By various writers, edited by 
H Sacher {Mr John Murray Albermarle Street, W ) as 6d net 

In the two works before as we are able to trace not only the gradual 
evolution of the Bam Israel from the tune when it was composed of a 
tribe of nomads, knit together by uterine ties until it found a settlement 
in Palestine from thence until its dispersion but also after following 
its wanderings and lodgments in many lands during a period of nigh upon 
two thousand years to learn its present-day aspirations and to endeavour 
to form some reasonable conjecture as to its possible future 

In the 6rst named of these works Dr bchaeffer points out not only that 
survivals of matriarchy (a system whereby the mother takes precedence of 
the father in the determination of kinship) are to be encountered in some 
of the oldest portions of the Torah, but that a similar condition ot things 
at one tune existed among the \rabs and on the strength of the material 
available, deems it to be within the limits of probability that the matriarchal 
clan was the dominant form of organization among the Hebrews prior to 
their settlement in Canaan 

With the acquisition of land a new economic factor arose which 
acting upon social integration resulted m the transition of maternal to 
paternal relationship Hence in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis 
we find the eldest male parent to be absolutely supreme m his household, 
hjj domain extending to life and death and bis being as absolute an owner 
of h» children and their houses as he was over hts slaves and ** his ox and 
his ass or anything that was his The full exercise of these rights however, 
was checked by the edicts incorporated in the Book of Deuteronomy which, 
while they permitted parents to chastise their children prohibited them 
from putting them to death the stubborn son being ordered to be brought 
beTore the elders of his city and his punishment to be inflicted by the com 
inanity 
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In dealing with the posuion of women m ancient Israelltish times, 
Dr Schaeffer n of opinion that generally speaking wives were excluded from 
inheritance, inasmuch as they themselves were regarded as the property of 
their husbands the only passages to the contrary being met with in the 

Book of Ruth Then he (Boaz) said to the kinsman Naomi who has 

returned from the land of Moab is about to sell a parcel of land which 
belonged to our brother Elimelech for on the day thou bujest the field of 
the hand of Naomi thou buyest Ruth the Moabitess the widow of the dead 
to raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance That the inbent 
ance had fallen to Vaomi must be attnbuted to extraordinary circumstances 
The narrative informs us that Elimeiechhad two sons who no doubt 
succeeded to the inhentanec left by their father In course of time both 
Mahlon and Chflyon die without issue. Their Moabitish wives have no 
legal claim upon the estate whatever and hence the property reverts to 
Naomi the widow of Elimelech Whether this mode of inheritance is the 
remainder of a once established custom m the days of Ezra and Nehemiah 
is a matter of inference resting upon the somewhat similar law concerning 
daughters mentioned in the Book of Numbers However this may be 
the passages just cited from the Book of Ruth cannot materially affect the 
assertion of Dr Schaeffer regarding the older period of patriarchy owing 
to their post exi’ic ortg n Commenting hereupon the author aptly 
remarks With patriarchy on the ascendant and with the practice of 
marriage by purchase, the legal status of women is reduced to an extremely 
low level It is important to bear ra mind that wives are in a chattel 
relation to their husbands. This alone apart from religious motives, 
would account for toe exclusion of women in matters of succession 
Dr bchaeffer proceeds to contrast this custom among the ancient 
Hebrews wiin that in vogue among the \12bs. He says According to 
the Nabataean inscriptions the women of northern Arabia roust have 
occupied a high social posi ton 1 hey might even own Urge estates and 
engage n trading 5 ursuits \\ hether this implied the ri^ht of inheritance 
is douotful Bciore Muhammad s umc onl) warriors could inherit none 
can be heirs wbo do not take part in battle, drive booty and protect 
property ” (kjran Sura, 1 \ 8 26) That the women of Medina had no 
capacity for inheritance at least so far as landed property is concerned, is 
in perfect agreement with ihe above principle as well as with Ai at marriage 
or marriage of dominion In marriages of the Utter type the purchase 
price is paid to the womans km Huh the lseof Islam however the maAr 
becomes the property of the woman although at the same tine a gift of 
some sort is insisted upon by Muhammad be it only an iron ring or half 
his cloak. This change was rendered possible by the pre Islamic custom 
of g»vm a a iadaq or voluntary gift, to a mut a wife In Islam both iadaq 
and maAr are used interchangeably in the sense of dowry fhe dowry 
the nature of which depended entirely on the social position of the suitor 
constituted the most important part of a woman s identity As tn Islam 
so among the I rabs of Hadntmaut, the maAr is banded over to the woman. 
In addition to ibis the bride receives from the bridegroom a wedding 
present, which is regarded as her own special personal property 
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Dr Schaeffer gives as his opinion that 44 of all the Pentateuchal laws that 
pertaining to the property rights of daughters 19 one of the latest 
One of the most interesting and instructive portions of the work is that 
which deals with the development of individual land ownership in 
Israel When the nomadic tribe settled in Canaan the institution of 
private property would appear to have been co ordinate with the intro* 
duction of agriculture, and ra this respect we see an analogy between the 
Israehtish custom and the law of Islam whereunder all lands which have 
never been cultivated or occupied by houses become private property 
(mufk) by being quickened,” or brought under cultivation Communal 
ownership by the clan would appear to have remained the custom for many 
generations posterior to the conquest of Canaan , but in course of time the 
numerous influences affecting the social fabric of the community gradually 
displaced the simple tribal arrangements of the earlier penod and in 
process of tune many estates, originally constituting part and parcel of the 
lands assigned to various Hebrew tribes and their sub-divisions or 
‘ families fell into the grasp of the wealthy classes residing m the cities 
At all events under the Hebrew monarchy the concentration of landed 
property had become an established custom and probably was one of the 
causes of the poverty and distress among the peasantry and of the 
subsequent legislative enactments on behalf of the poor 

With the consolidation of the kingdom under David and Solomon the 
tribal life of Israel assumed a different aspect But the tenacity of the old 
tribal system was such as to leave its impress on the internal administration of 
the various communities the roval government contenting itself apparently 
with the receipt of the usual taxes and tribute All the essential functions 
of government m the towns and villages of pre-exihe Israel were in the 
hands of a council of elders composed of the heads of families or clans 
residing in each community During the exile the elders appear as the 
official representatives of the clans acting on their behalf on every 
important occasion. The return from the Babylonian exile, it may be 
noted was a concern of the clan as a whole, and not a matter of individual 
initiative The elders of the Jews, the sabi yekudaye as we Jeam from 
the Book of Erza, were recognized by the Persian satrap as the hereditary 
representatives of the Jewish community 
Leaving Dr Schae tier's interesting record of the dead past we turn to 
consider 4 the living present as pourtrayed in the work edited by Mr Sacher 
and at once come face to face with the problem of endeavouring to fill into 
the modern world of a national group which desptte a continuous series of 
most cruel and bitter persecutions has survived from ancient tunes without 
the ordinary attributes of nationhood bor the lines penned by the 
Turkish poet, Shiekh Haronn Abdullah 

The Jew claims no land dear as that devoted to hu birth 
Therefore tis meet that he Bhould be, a wanderer 0 er the earth 

appear to be as true to-day as when they were penned three and a half 
centuries ago 

‘ The modem world gets the Jew the problem of maintaining gome sort 
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of distinctive existence without the external props of territorial sovereignty 
and a political machine, and the Jew sets the modem world the problem 
of finding for him a place m its social structure which shall enable him to 
live as a human being without demanding from that he cease to be a 
Jew 

The present Great War brings this Jewish problem into tragic belief 
It is not merely that hundreds of thousands of Jews have been turned 
into homeless wanderers exposed to the ravages of famine and disease, 
and with the slenderest prospect of ever recovering such economic stability 
as they had before That is the external aspect of the Jewish contribution 
to the tale of war suffering and it is sufficiently appalling to arrest atten 
non even at a time when horror stalks through the world But the inner 
side of the tragedy of even more awful significance for the Jewish people, 
is the destruction of the homes of Jewish life and learning the break up of 
the social organism which despite its lack of freedom and of material and 
political strength has embodied most fully in the modem world what is 
vital and endunng in the character and ideals of the Jewish people The 
havoc brought by the war to the Jews of Poland has been compared to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the comparison is b} no 
means fanciful For the fearful blow strikes beyond the individuals at the 
very heart of the nation * As a solution of this problem Mr Sac her, and 
his fellow-comnbutora to the volume before us, thinks that the creation of 
a purely Jewish state in Palestine would make it possible for large numbers 
of Jews to settle there and live under conditions in which they could 
produce a type of life corresponding to the character and ideals of the 
Jewish people. W hen this is accomplished says Mr Sacher Palestine 
will be the home of the Jewish people not because it will contain all the 
Jews m the world but because it will be the only place in the world where 
the Jews are masters of their own destiny and the national centre to 
which all Jews will look as the home and the source of all that is most 
essentially Jewish. Palestine will be the country in which Jews are to be 
found just as Ireland is the country m which Irishmen are to be found, 
though there are more irishmen outside of Ireland than in it \nd 
similarly Palestine will be the home of Judaism, not because there will be 
no Judaism anywhere else but because in Palestine the Jewish spirit will 
have free play and there the Jewish muid and character will express 
themselves as they can nowhere else. 

In support of this theory the authors of the work give a very interesting 
sketch of Jewish history tn Europe from the period of the trench Revolu 
lion to date and also furnish some extremely interesting details of the 
Jewish colonisation movement in Palestine from which we learn that forty 
five Jewish colonies exist in Palestine to-day, with a population of about 
15,000 souls, and cover a total area of 110,000 acres, or about two per 
cent of the whole area of the country 

One omission we note in the book and that is that it never alludes to 
die attitude taken up by the Sephardic Jews, who have been settled in 
Palestine for many generations towards the large immigration of Ashen 
kan Jews into the country Tins omission may of course be accidental, 
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but 10 our opinion, it is unfortunate as unless the goodwill of these 
earlier Jewish inhabitants » well assured, the comparison which Mr 
Sacher draws between Ireland and Palestine may find a realization in a 
manner more striking than desirable 

There is also another factor which the authors of the work — and indeed 
nearly ail 7 iomsts— do not seem to ever take into serious consideration— 
namely the position which the large Muslim and Christian populations of 
Palestine may assume towards the Zionist movement The problem of the 
settlement of the Jews in Palestine bristles with difficulties on every side, 
and while we cordially welcome this book as a valuable contribution towards 
Zionist literature, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that much water will 
have to flow down the Jordan \ alley before a Jewish State in Palestine 
becomes urt fait accompli We make this statement out of no spirit of 
hostility towards the ideals of Zionists for the welfare of the Jewish race 
is perhaps as dear to our heart as it is to the authors of the book, but 
from our personal knowledge of the country and its peoples and a sincere 
desire to call attention to dangerous shoals and reefs, which if not known 
and guarded against may wreck and bnng to naught the well meant and 
laudable ideals of the promoters of Zionism 

Henri M Lfeov w a lld f s p 

June 11 1916 


The German Peril and the Grand Alliance By G de Wessehtsky 
author of Russia and Democracy ( Fisher Unwin ) is 

The authors name is familiar as that of a distinguished Russian 
journalist who has represented the Novoyt Vrtmya in this country for many 
years and served as President of the Foreign Press Association in London 
He is descended from the Serbian Bozhidarovitch family and as son and 
grandson of Russian Generals entered upon a military career soon aban 
doned for the study of history and philosophy at Heidelberg Extensive 
experience of Germany and contact with representative men enabled him 
tu foresee better than many statesmen and diplomatists the trend of 
political events, A persona frata with Prince Bismarck M de Wessehtsky 
was afterwards expelled from Prussia by Kaiser \Y llhelm II 

This pamphlet contains an address delivered at a gathering at the 
Central Hall Westminster, in March, under the auspices of the Russia 
Society presided over by the Speaker M de Wessehtsky begins by 
pointing out dangerous and eccentric theories resulting from German 
scientific studies though he rightly pays homage to genuine science 
family reform has led to hideous developments and megalomania 
claims every great man and every civilization as due to Teutonic origin 
His main theme » the relations of Teutons and Slavs from early times, a 
branch of history which Germans have endeavoured to obscure but 
which Polish historians like Boguslawski have investigated with unexpected 
results The history and memorials of the forma' Slavs of the Elbe 
and Baltic have formed a leisure study of our author who has explored 
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their lands on Toot and collected local traditions. Many professional 
historians will learn for the first time that — 

Between the fifth and the thirteenth centuries, white Fjarope was 
mostly plunged in darkest barbarism and ancient culture found refuge 
ooJy m Constantinople and the Greek Black Sea colonies* a vast 
country stretching from the Baltic to the Middle Danube, called 
Gtmutnia Ma^na sed Slr-enta was, alone in Europe, densely peopled 
orderly and prosperous, with many towns and some large cities 

Traces of former Slav inhabitants of modern Germany are indicated by 
such purely Slav names as Sttelitz Stargard (Oldenburg) Stnelov 
(Stralsund) Pomerania (fo more by the sea) Kolberg (okolo Aerega along 
the shore) and Leipzig (hpa, linden the Slav sacred tree) The State of 
Prussia (po Russ a) is the outcome of one of the German marks instituted 
by Henry the Fowler against the Slavs Boleslav the Brave of Poland 
attempted unsuccessfully in the eleventh century to unite all the Slavs 
politically The names of leading Slav Princes like Codeskalk (Gom 
chalk), krut (krooko) Pribislav and Vklot their last hope who felt 
fighting against Henry the Liou, are almost forgotten Lack of cohesion 
prevented the Elbe blavs from holding their own against their aggressive 
Teuton rivals, which the Poles and Czechs were better able to effect 
Professor Josef Perwolf wrote a very complete Russian account of the 
German izauon of the Baltic blavs and there are references in an article 
on the Jugoslav question in our February issue. In the East German 
oath given by our author Der Deutsche (devil) W dtch the word used 
is Duds ter a corruption Prussian militarism is thus explained by 
M de V\ esselitsky 

The basis of its organization was the blind submission of a robbed 
oi-aU downtrodden and starved out race for whom even scrldom 
was a salvation from total extinction The ttends bore on their 
shoulders, like Caryatides the whole edifice of Prussia and are now 
bearing that of the whole German Empire which if hey faded t must 
crumble to [ leces 

Modern Prussia has benefited from a past Germanized Russian Govern 
ment, and others have done their share of work pout U rot de Prune 
but all Europe is alive to the consequences Other as peas discussed are 
Prussification of Germany (a yoke bitterly but impotenUy resented by 
many subjects) doable nationality the sham Prussian Order of St 
John ” approaches to Jesuits Jews, ultra Conservatives, and ultra Radicals, 
with an outline of peace conditions M de Wessehtsky rejoices at the 
growing undemanding and friendship of England and Russia. 

It is tempting to enlarge on this work, which offers much food for 
thought and original suggestions. Slavophil 


M Awstommocsacv By Sir Charles ttaldstetn ll.x> (Murray, 10s. 6 d-) 
Sir Charles Waldsiein s new book is a lengthy plea for such conditions as 
might in future prevent war and, m fact, introduce an era of international 
peace and goodwill Mach as one may admire the intention which led to 
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the writing of this book one might wish that instead of a portly volume 
Sir Charles had split his material into two shorter and less inconclusive 
volumes The first part of his work is devoted to a study of the conditions 
which m Germany have led to a state of swelled head, and the author t 
statement about the older generation of Germans — t e , those educated 
before 1870 — will we think be readily agreed to by his readers Although 
there can be no doubt that Bismarck s efforts succeeded m making a co- 
herent unit of what had been before him a heterogeneous medley of smal 
nationalities each with its prejudices customs barriers and the like it is 
not to be wandered at that the members of those national units when 
associated together into a greater nation became overbearing The 
Belgian device L union fait la force finds itself justified there with a 
vengeance but nevertheless each of the individual units seems to have kept 
a somewhat better opinion of itself than of its neighbours The German 
Empire is in fact— to use a geo ogical expression— a sort of pudding stone 
or raihcr a breccia with the rough angular units cemented together rather 
than hound by the Prussian administration Granted then that the older 
Germans were on the whole of a different class and of a different tempera- 
ment than the modern Boche jet the horrors of the 1870 war short as it 
was, have to be remembered no frenchman then ahve or bom shortly 
afterwards is likely to forget them shall we say that they were due to 
the psychological effect of masses? Then we must recollect that the 
inhibition of the controlling and restricting functions of the thinking cells 
over the mere animal functions is the greater when the controlling cells 
are less numerous or less acUve and we shall postulate and demonstrate 
m the same breath that the modern German is very near the brute in 
mentality Sir Charles would have us think otherwise but we must refuse 
to accept his plea Take a German singly he may be in appearance a 
decent enough person he will try to be pleasant but always wi h an eye 
to the mam chance his decency has a string to it Put two or more 
such Germans together and the mass action will at once be evident— the 
Leutschtum which the single individual concealed for the sake of his own 
gam becomes assertive These men have been trained thus The whole 
German system of education is as Sir Charles readily agrees subject to the 
control of the Imperial Administration Liberal thought if it exists is gagged, 
and a cast of miod is produced which is so readily swayed by superior 
orders that the individual must lose all individuality and personal control 
when the affairs of his country are at stake The author calls this chan 
vinism it seems a very large extension of the original meaning of the word 
Chauvinism is a disease of patriotism — an hypertrophy but the German 
state 1 t»f mind alluded to is more than that We see in it another type of 
growth — like cancer or sarcoma, shall we say ? — a malignant growth which 
destroys all the critical faculties A Frenchman may find everything wrong 
that 1* not French an Englishman also in different ways well known to all 
observant people the German is made to despise others, he merely asserts 
that Germany must and shall rule the world because he has been told so at 
school and every day of his life Indeed the Boche is a self-abused person 
What has he done in science? Compilations of great value qua compilations, 
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but without a spark of genius in them Any bookworm can be a compiler 
It may be card that since 1870 neither in chemistry nor in physics nor 
indeed in anything else have the Germans woenHd or led , they have 
adapted compiled, accumulated facts, and they have turned all they could 
into money Their drug trade has sprung from the necessity to turn 
into money the by products of their chemical shops their hard working, 
plodding qualities have enabled them to 4 make good * in the workshops , 
and their snake-like obsequious travellers and representatives have under 
sold their competitors. Thus it became possible for them to believe 
that after peaceful penetration they might own the world That is not 
chauvinism, it is self-delusicra We insist on the point because Str Charles 
sees in chauvinism the fans et ottro of all wars we do not He fancies that 
chauvinism was beginning to find root m England before the war Would 
to God it had then England would have been prepared and the war 
would not have happened 1 The Boche might have waited long for a 
selected moment if the national defence had not been relegated behind 
party politics — in fact iabotfe by visionaries socialists and worse, spreading 
blindly in hollow words doctrines made m Germany for export There is, 
then much special pleading m the first part of Sir Charles s work and the 
second portion is merely a iCngthy disquisition on morality intended to 
support the plea for throwing overboard chauvinism and adopting what 
seems to be a policy of international non-patriotism We have no doubt 
that deeply thoughtful as is Sir Charles* book it will not convince many 
people, unless they be already of his opinion We look upon enlightened 
patriotism as a necessity and it is part and parcel of efficient patriotism to 
know the defects of one s enemies as well as their qualities In the study 
of German psychology most French and English have signally failed before 
the war It is hardly to be thought of that after the terrible fight in which both 
nations are freely spilling the best of their blood the younger generations 
will be imposed upon by verbose disquisitions Rather do we believe that 
from the war will emerge a race of men of action to whom the failure of 
philosophers and word-mongers of preachers and speech makers will be 
such an indubitable fact that Sir Charles s plea for denationahsm will fail 
or be ignored The appendices to ibe book are curiously irrelevant to the 
subject matter HIT 


THE NEAR EAST 

Stria as a Roman Proviso. By h S Boucluer (Oxford Black 
ibtll ) 6s. net 

Mr Bouchier is wdl known to readers of Greats'’ at Oxford as the 
author of Life and letters m Roman Africa and Spam under the 
Roman Empire. It may at once be said that the present volume is in 
every way worthy of the predecessors. For us rt has an additional interest, 
in that it treau of a region now famous in war, and, as we hope, destined 
to be still more famous in the peace to come — that is to uy on account 
of a looked-for change of rule. But apart from the research and scholar- 
ship revealed by the author, it may be said that Syria, 00 account of it* 
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proximity to the Parttuans presented similar problems to the Romans as 
' The Frontier * does to the authorities m India. And for that reason the 
subject is of peculiar interest to our readers We learn that the Romans 
like the British, were inclined to make the frontier tribes themselves the 
guardian of the lines That was the earlier policy to be superseded by 
legionaries permanently garrisoned there But as these legionaries were 
largely drawn from the population on the spot, the older principle m part 
prevailed 

The Slavs or the War Zone. By the Right Hon W F Bailey c.b 
{Chapman and Hall) ios. 6d net 

In this volume the author sets forth the iniquities of the ramshackle 
Empire with which the public is now only too familiar But we think 
that he has been so occupied in flogging this admittedly dead horse that 
he has given us too much of the Austro-Hungarian and too little of the 
Slav Those who have read the works of Scotus Viator Mr Steed 
and Mr Drage axe thoroughly conversant with the former but still look 
for an exhaustive account of the habits and customs as apart from the 
hopes and fears of our friends the Southern Slavs and Cechs 


INDIA 

REMINISCENCES OY THE INDIAN MUTINY (1857 58) AND AFGHANISTAN 

(1879) By Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray v c kcb late r e 
(London Struts Elder and Co 15 Waterloo Place.) 1916 
Much valuable literature is permanently lost to the reading public by 
the fact of its publication in the ephemeral pages of reviews and magazines 
and we therefore welcome this small volume, m which Sir Edward Thack 
eray has collected some of the papers which he originally contributed to 
this Review to the Royal Engineers Journal and to the CornkiU Mag* 
tine The gallant author is already well known by his works entitled 
‘ Two Indian Campaigns Biographical Notices of Officers of the Bengal 
Engineers and his History of Sieges in the Nineteenth Century and 
in the present rechauffe of his mingled official and personal recollections 
he has given us narratives of the memorable sieges of Delhi and Lucknow 
of four months campaigning experiences in Afghanistan, with brief 
memoirs of some of bis comrades m arms Sir Alexander Taylor General 
and g cb of the Bengal Engineers, the dashing partisan leader Hodson 
of Hodson s Horse Brasyer of Brasyer’s Sikhs and two other well 
known officers of the Corps erf 1 Bengal Engineers— General James Macleod 
I ones vc, cb. and Colonel Joseph Taylor the repairer of the Taj 
Mahal V 

To these are added some incidents in the siege of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Combennere extracted from the journals kept by officers serving in the 
siege, and an account of the heroic self-sacrifice of a Jemador of Sappers, 
one Fair Khan, in the Afghan War, together with some notes on the 
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natural history of Assam, compiled from the observations of the anther 
when employed in that province We doubt, however if Sir Edward is 
right in calling the HombiU of Assam a Toucan The accounts of the 
fighting in the Indian Mutiny (more properly designated the Mutiny of 
the Bengal Native \rmy) make us realize the complete change that has 
taken place in the conditions of warfare within the last half century due 
to the increased range of weapons and the use of high explosives 
Lucknow a huge body of the enemy s troops was observed crossing the 
front of our position, but was just out of range of our artillery Sir Edward 
says A few shots were fired from the heavy guns of the outpost, but the 
range at the nearest point of their line of march was upwards of two 
thousand yards The casualties that occurred in the actions of those days 
seem absolutely trivial in the light of the recent results of the fighting in 
Flanders The siege operations which resulted in the capture of Lucknow 
in March 1858 lasted three weeks and Sir Edward Thackeray writes 
The losses on our side during the operations were about twenty five officers 
killed and fifty wounded, and eight hundred men killed and wounded 
Now that the metal helmet which formerly defended the heads of our 
soldiers of all arms is again being adopted by our infantry it may be of 
interest to note that our author remarks m describing the battle of 
the Hindun on May 0 i 2857 The Carabineers — the 6th Dragoon 
Guards— wore their brass helmets during this action without cover or 
protection of any kind and strange though it may seem there were but 
few cases of sunstroke, the burnished surfaces causing the heat to be 
reflected from the helmets On the same day tadve men of the Sixtieth 
Rifles were struck down by the sun of whom four died A metal helmet 
affords complete protection against the sun at that time the British officers 
of the Sonde Horae wore silver helmets 
The battle of the Hindun was followed by he victory at Badle-ka Serai 
gamed on June 8 and that date was selected for the annual banquet held 
m London to commemorate the siege and capture of Delhi Nearly sixty 
years have now passed since that memorable exploit, and when the veteran 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts presided over the gathering in 1914 for the 
last time the number of the survivors had dwindled to twenty 
It is a matter of regret that Sir Edward has concluded his memoir o 
Colonel Brasyer with the suppression of the Mutiny at Allahabad and 
gives no account of the subsequent career of that ecoentnc and picturesque 
personality By tbe bye he calls Brasyer s famous regiment the £ eroxeahah, 
instead of the Ferozepore Sikhs, now entitled King George s Own and 
boasting the King Emperor as their Colonel in Chief But there are several 
similar hetle slips in the text owing, no doubt, to an insufficient revision 
of proofs The description of the field of Chaxasiab at p 140 leaves us in 
doubt whether the word M edges has not been substituted for “ hedges ” 
by a printer s error 

In the topography of l^uckoow p 107, it is stated that the town is 
bounded on the north l>y the Guam and on tbe east by a canal which 
rant northward from the nver A passage of considerable length relating 
the death of the gallant Hodson on p 103 is repeated verbatim on p. i*% 
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There are alto some printer 1 errors in the spelling of Indian places and 
proper names — e ^ p 46, Chan dene for Chandnee , p 142, Bala Hisan and 
Sberpun , p 146 Mupooree should probably read Myopoone , and p 170 
Jordan for Jerdon We only notice these trifling errors in the hope of 
seeing them corrected in future editions F H T 


The Triumph op Delhi and Other Poems By Namkram Vasanmal 
Thadani Sarkar (Calcutta Badur and Sons ) 

A collection of poems possessed of charm of which the shorter ones 
call for special praise, and particularly “ In Memonam K from which 
we quote 

He passed 41*17 and thou, O sorrow cease 
A hrcstand son and friend u gone and bare 
A mother s bosom and a widow s home 

1 he author has a simplicity of diction which is rare among Indian poets 
writing id English and which they would do well to imitate 


RUSSI\ 

On the Russian From B> R Scotland Liddell (London Stmpkin 
Marshall and Co Ltd ) 

A book written to the accompaniment of guns amidst the noise of battle ' 
It tells tale after tale of Russian heroism of the marvellous courage of 
suffering Russian men and the patient devotion of tender Russian women 
\ book that shows the Russian people as they really are full of faith and 
braced b> a splendid self forgetfulness aith their cheery Neechevo 
when everything seems to be going dead wrong 
The author has felt and vividly describes the immensity of Russia, with 
its great soul and giant strength and the account he gives of the Russian 
infantry soldier his child like faith and schoolboyish pranks his splendid 
endurance and simple hearted self abnegation and disregard of personal 
suffering is moving and accurate 

The British people little realize that the Russian soldier s pay in war 
time is one shilling and sixpence a month and in peace time threepence a 
week and that the wives only get something less than twelve shillings a 
month and the children undeT ten about six shillings 
1 he way the Russian soldier does all kiads of hard work m all kinds of 
weather and marches over impossible roads or wades through quagmires 
and across moving sandhills singtng all the time m perfect harmony is 
well described and though the Russian soldier himself is happy and con 
tented his job (as Mr Scotland Liddell tells us) is certainly ‘not a 
good one * 

Our author writes of Warsaw m superlatives of praise, but we do not 
think he has overdone it m any way 
There is always a Dublin levity and a happy go lucky go*s ycu pleased 
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ness about Warsaw and the way the people pass from grave to gay is 
strikingly Hibernian. 

The descriptions of the bunal of the Russian soldiers and the scamped 
and hurried funeral services, are very impressive, and the way “the 
Sisters move silently about amongst the mounds tending the individual 
graves tells of the devotion of the Russian women The story of the great 
retreat and the fall of Warsaw is vividly told, and the burnings and devasta 
lions wrought by the retreating Russians so that the pursuing Huns might 
find all cupboards bare are strikingly portrayed 

At times our author feds savage with the Russians for having to retreat 
at all at their want of what in India is called bundobast their lack of 
ammunition their absence of success, and the way the officers and Generals 
get out of the danger zone before the simple soldier and in front of the 
cartloads of following wounded and the streaming refugees But he 
realizes that Generals and the Staff are of more importance than the 
common soldier and that the gTeat thing is to secure and safeguard the 
retreat 

Incidentally the author bears witness to the generous treatment afforded 
by the Russians to their Austrian and German prisoners Russian, 
German, and Austrian wounded u>ed to sit and have their meals together 
and were quite friendly one to the other and this m s^iie of the fact that 
m some instances the brutal Huns bad cut out the tongues of Russian 
[ nsoners because they would not give information 
Then at last the end of the great retreat comes, and Russia greatly 
stands at bay and the book closes with the preparation for a fresh 
advance of the Russian hosts “ for Truth for Tsar for Motherland 
The book as a record of an eyewitness is well worth thoughtful study 

J PoLLKH 


Russia at the Cross Road* By C E Bechhofer, with an Introduction 
by A H Murray (London Kegan Paul Trench Trubner and Co 
Ltd New York E P Dutton and Co) 1916 

To try to explain Russia to herself >s somewhat of an ambitious under 
taking " hat young nation ever did understand itself? The first duty 
of a nation as o< an individual is to grow and Russia is yet in the grow 
mg stage and the next duty is to toil to eat bread in the sweat of the 
brow and Russia is toiling now and has not as yet reached the stage when 
she can rest and reBect 01 as it were turn mwaids upon herself and begin 
to reason about her existence and her destiny But the trend of the 
nascent nation has undoubtedly always been towards the sea and the 
religious yearnings of the Russian true believers are certainly directed with 
ever -growing intensity towards the golden dome of St Sophia (the Vatican 
of the Last; and (he sepulchre of our lx>rd in Jerusalem 

The manner in which the rising Russian nation has been dexterously 
exploited by the Germans with all their Machiavellian cunning, 11 well 
set forth m this book and the author is not far wrong in declaring that 
4 the Russian s despair has often been the creation of necessity 
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There is also much m the contention that “ the restoration of the capital 
to Moscow will be the reflection of the vital renaissance of Russia,” for the 
Russian nation chiefly consists of the Great, Little and White Russians 
who recognize in Moscow their ‘ little mother ” 

We think it is hardly fair to speak of the Armenians in the mass and in 
the small as “unprincipled and treacherous and with regard to the 
exploitation of Russia it is hardly true that the foreigner is not favoured 
The Scots have always been welcomed in Moscow and the German has 
been favoured and encouraged all over the country with the fatal results 
we know of 

In the chapter on the ' Wealth of Russia the question is asked. 
Could Russia be further developed? A most unnecessary question 
seeing that it is admitted on all hands that Russia is hardly developed at 
all and that private enterprise in Russia takes the form of indiscriminate 
slaughter of for animals the reckless deforestation of lordly woodlands, 
and generally the killing of the geese that lay the golden eggs. Our 
author thinks that ail this waste and want will disappear with the opening 
of the Dardanelles and that the increase of trade with England France 
and America will permit the establishment of a high protective tan? 
against ( erraany and that Russia will emerge as a willing and pro 
ductive great nation It may be said she is this already All she really 
needs is guidance and direction on sound lines of development, and the 
author seems to suggest that the merging of the Mir system in agn 
culture and the Artel system in commerce into State directed economic 
institution* of national co-operative guilds might supply this guidance and 
direction 

The chapter on “ Peter the thrice Great seems to have little am 
nection with Russia at the Cross Roads but sets forth the merit* or 
the mighty autocrat with fidelity, but we think the author is quite mistaken 
m the views he takes of the actual nature of Russian autocracy and of its 
effects on Russian character and humour 

And we fear we must say there is but little point m the chapter on 
Russian Character and there is little to be learnt from the chapter on 
the ‘ Church and Russia but in describing The Russian at Home, 
the author is right m insisting that the Russian women remain the most 
markedly womanly women in Europe and that their actual influence is as 
vast as it is unobtrusive J P 

Two Months iv Rissit Jcly-Srftbmbxr 1914. By Rev W Mansell 
Merry (Oxford Blackwell ) 2 s 6d. net 
It is worthy of record that while Anglo Russian friendship was 6tiU in 
its infancy here (and was being nursed through us first stages by Madame 
Olga Novikoff and Mr Stead) those adventurous spirits who crossed the 
roof of the world and descended on the other side on the soil of Holy 
Russia fearlessly recorded their admiration for India s Northern neighbours 
To-day we no longd look so much for admiration of Russia from our 
English travellers — that is now shared by every man, woman, and child — 
but rather for a narrative of things seen 
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Accordingly a description of days spent there at the time of the out 
break of this war cannot hut to attract general interest To this may be 
added the pleasure of reading Mr Merry He divides his book into three 
parts Before the War in Petrograd, The Outbreak of Hostilities, 
and During the War He points out that through prohibition the 
Russian Government have had to forego ^93 000 000 annual revenue 
We might conclude that the way to tea totalism lies through Government 
liquor monopoly ' Very fine is tire description of the demonstration at the 
British Embassy He concludes with an account of his return to England 
through Scandinavia. 


•V Practical Guide for Russian Consular Officers and all Persons 
having Relations with Russta. By Baron A Heykmg d.c.l., 
Imperial Russian Consul Genera) in London. Second edition, 
revised and amplified (P S. King and Son ) 1 2s net 

The above is not only a very thorough account of the duties of Russian 
Consular Officers as the title implies, but also a mine of information for 
all those who wish to have commercial and other relations with Russia 
and we may presume there will be many after the war Accordingly we 
draw particular attention to Part V entitled Legal Position of horeigners 
in Russia, where in a commendably concise form this subject is treated 
in all its aspects. In the last pages of the book the Consul General makes 
an eloquent plea for a closer co-operation between local authorities and 
Foreign Consular Officers m the future He asks for a definite statement 
which can be incorporated m consular conventions for the exemption of 
Russian Consular Officers from serving on juries or inquests Another 
a somewhat humorous complaint is that in this country there is a lack of 
any administrate e power vested in Consuls over those of their own country 
men who are mentally deranged. He recalls some of the strange requests 
made to Russian Consuls in the past Thus the official in Bombay was 
asked by a Russian scientist to make a collection of Indian minerals for 
him On another occasion the Russian Consul in London was requested 
to gather pamphlets and books on astronomical matters also on the treat 
meat of lunatics in the different asylums of the United kingdom and at 
the same time to give an essay on this question He naturally protests 
against being treated in this manner as a Jack -of all trades. The extent 
to which Consuls can be of service to subjects of their country is shown 
in the case of a Russian sailor who m a fit of jealousy committed a 
murder and, after having been condemned to death obtained a reprieve 
on the initiative of the Consul. 

But it u evident that m many cases the Consuls tunc is seriously 
wasted, and he says in this respect ladies are the worst offenders Russian 
students also are sometimes not a little helpless. Baron Heykmg quotes 
the case of one who came to the Consulate-General in London and stated 
that he had arrived the day before and put up at a boarding house He 
had left ht» luggage there and had gone out into the street, and had since 
been unable to find the boarding house He did not know the name of 
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the street in which it was situated he could not speak English, and was, 
in fact, utterly helpless He had to be sent back to Russia- 
The question of our own Consular Service has attained much greater 
importance since the outbreak of war, and reforms in this department are 
we understand urgently needed We may add that this volume contains 
many hints which we may ourselves take with that object in view 


CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
The Tropics ByC R- Enock frgs [Grant Richards') 16s net 

Empires and civilizations have nsen and fallen and will continue to 
rise and fall until man stmes to lay the basis of a science of corporate 
living on the earth In the introduction to this nchly illustrated volume 
of 450 pages the author makes an eloquent plea for the study of a new 
science — viz constructive human geography which he explains bears 
somewhat the same relation to geography as medicine does to anatomy 
Accordingly he gives the reader not only a description of the Tropics 
their scenery inhabitants, and industries but also as far as possible out 
lines their future in each case on a basis of self-development This is we 
think the first book written with this admirable purpose and also the first 
that treats the subject of the Tropics situated m all the continents as one 
composite whole. 

But if these two features make the work remarkable yet another great 
merit it can show is the thoroughness of the information given and the 
suggestiveness of the conclusions drawn 
It is natural that in a work of this scope India could only be allotted 
some dozen pages But we note with regret that m his opinion the 
Indian in his abject poverty ignorance, and heathenism [the italics are 
ours] strikes a note both of pity and reproach in the observer s mind 
On the whole it may be said that the author is at his best when he deals 
with the lesser known Tropics 


ORIEKTALIA 

Aubntet By Alfred E Knight pp 1X + S74 five plates and line 
blocks {Longmans and Co Spink and Sons ) 

A very useful compilation to help collectors of Egyptian images of the 
gods, scarabs and amulets and incidentally calculated to advertise the 
stock or collection of Messrs Spink and Sons, if one judges by repeated 
allusions thereto J 


Delhi Museum of Arcileolocy Loan Exhibition of Antiquities at the 
Coronation Durbar 1911 Rupees a 0 

This handsome work in the usual format of the Archaeological Survey 
publications contains seventy four plates m half tone, illustrating about 
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twice as many specimens or groups of specimens of arms and armour, 
standards, Carmans, calligraphy paintings, dresses, and furniture, etc., 
creditably engraved by the photo mechanical department of Thomason 
College, Roorkee. This book might have been more valuable to collectors 
of pictures, particularly if dates had been added to the descriptions In 
most cases one it left to conjecture at what date dating the life of the 
subject or after hit death a portrait was painted 


MISCELLANEA 

European akd other Race Origins By Herbert Bruce Han nay Esq 
8 vo wcv +■ 491 pp (London Sampson Low Marston and Co Ltd ) 
21s. net 

Many years ago a number of books were written to prove that England was 
the home of the Lost Tribes whilst a writer sought to locate them in Japan 
Now the present book is a fresh attempt to try aud demonstrate that the 
English are the descendants of I saac or Beth Sik. To read it nght through 
required patience, and we closed 11 with a sigh at so much labour wasted 
and if we say wasted it is because we feel that the writer barrister of dis 
ti action though he may be has not made his caw, his inspiration apparently 
sprang from a few biassed books and he bolstered bis premises with onsatis 
factory evidence. Philology is a useful tool but it is hardly a satisfactory 
one and when a writer spurns Ripley and Demker 9 opinions merely to 
offer in their place variations upon words he cannot expect to be followed 
Indeed, his philology appears often at fault An example will suffice 
Quoting an obscure French work, the author finds that the bantering 
Frenchman ragging a foreigner uses M une sorte de naivete feinte 
ceia sappeUe la gouaille (p 135) and on p 139 the author shows his 
manifest ignorance of French by writing the Pcntevm name GouatUes 
meaning strangers or foreigners Now to derive from that 

an explanation of TaWoi Oalli Gauls, etc., 15 advocacy only fit for an 
ignorant panel it is on par with the classical proof that the Japanese 
me not Malay because one says sum for soot and the other susu for milk 
ab uno diset omnes 

The author says that he ts willing to continue h»s search for truth if he 
has failed we respectfully submit that he should take up the search again 
He wishes for traces of Sughffdhan (read Sogdun— the author s phonography 
is peculiar) civilization to be found by Sir Aurel Stem that is a bit late 
m tb e day He might refer to Stem s own published work and to the 
Tung Pao — there 0 find that his wishes were duly fulfilled eight yean 
ago H L J 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


THE FAR FAST 

From the July issue of the Far East we learn 
The Yorodru Choho says the whole nary of China under the command 
of Admira ILi Commander in Chief assembled at Wusung recently and 
made a declaration to the effect that the fleet must refuse to obey the 
command of Peking authorities pending the restoration of the old Consh 
tution the re-convocation of the Diet, and the appointment of a responsible 
Ministry The declaration added that the step taken by the navy did not 
mean that they harboured any hosnlity against President Lt On tbe 
contrary tbey reposed implicit confidence in the President who however 
was no more than a mere figurehead being unable to say and act as he 
pleased and the whole machinery of the Chinese Republic was in the hands 
of despotic militarists Hence it is that they declared for independence 
of the Northern Command 

In this connection a certain inside observer of the Chinese situation 
remarks that the mutiny of the Chinese navy must have been long 
contemplated The political power of China has long been m the hands 
of the militarists white naval men have been forbidden to enter the sphere 
of active politics The feelings of vengeance they have entertained against 
the military men have been revealed m the present uprising which is 
chiefly directed against General Tuan-Chijui the Premier and his 
followers. 


INDIA 

The Railways 

It is a common delusion of hasty idealists to suppose that railway 
practice is an arbitrary code invented by capricious directors As \ matter 
of fact the principles of railway management are the same wherever rail 
ways are found and, this being the case it is only seasonable to conclude 
that they are founded on universal experience and cannot be abandoned 
without grave risk of failure and loss It is easy to point to this or that 
role which seems to be harsh or illogical But as soon as the case is 
examined, the chances are that the regulation is found to be based on 
commercial necessity and to be in reality to the public advantage Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola proposes to substitute for this body of established 
railway practice, common to all countries the whims and fancies of 
Indian politicians 


Home Rile Oncp More 

To the Nineteenth Century , August 1916 the Right Rev the Bishop of 
Madras contributes an article on * India after the War and makes the 
following observations 

“ But if on the oue hand Englishmen m India need to cultivate the 
apint of idealism, on the other hand there is an equal necessity for a change 
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of attitude on the pact of educated Indiana* They need to realize for more 
than they do at present the enormous difficulties that lie m the way of the 
realization of their ideal of a self governing India To begin with India 
is a continent, not a country It is inhabited not by (me race but by forty 
Its vast population is split up by divisions of race religion and caste 
There is a singular lack of ordinary business capacity governing power 
and political instinct, among the vast majority of the Indian people 
There is at present very little foundation on which to build any form of 
popular government really expressing the will of the Indian people as 
a whole There is hardly any trace of democracy in India the only 
forms of government known are despotism and bureaucracy it is 
extreme!) difficult to develop any system of real self government under 
the shadow of the existing bureaucracy It is one thing to associate 
Indians with Englishmen in carrying on a European system of civilization 
but it is another thing altogether to tram the peoples of India to govern 
themselves and to develop their own civilization on their own lines 


It is interesting to compare with this view the one expressed by an 
Indian writer Mr Rau, who is Lecturer at the Madras College of 
Engineering and who wntes thus in the June issue of the Index* Rex ten 
The last and the most essential requisite for the industrial regenera 
lion of this peculiarly situated continent with its immense natural resources 
is enterprise, m which it is not wanting Since the first cotton mill started 
m Bombay m 1855 by C N Davar 8, out of the 266 cotton mills of 
India have been suited m that city alone The hydro-electric works and 
the steel works of Messrs Tata bons and Co are tn fact India s reply 
to the contention that the sole function of India in the Empire s commerce 
scheme 1$ the production of raw materials It is needless 10 multiply 
instances to prove the character and capacity of Indian enterprise 

As India stands co-day her industrial future rests entirely with the 
patriotic efforts of her captains of industry who can bold their own against 
anj m the world It is m their power to make it or mar 11 The isolated 
efforts of individuals cannot go a long wa> What f needed at this hour 
it the combined efforts of our leading business men They must exploit 
the resources of the country not only for their beuent, but for the benefit 
of their countrymen 


THE SEAR EAST 

Ik E J Dillon in the August Fortnightly Reiuv thus concludes an 
article on Greece 

If the < reek people is allowed to vote without undue pressure the 
Venuelos party will it is calculated be represented by about 350 deputies, 
as against 70 {artisans of hts adversaries But even if he become 
Premier what will his position be ? Essentially what it was when he last 
took over the reins of Government- He will represent hts country and 
manage its afiatra to the same extent as he did then — that is to say subject 
to an arbitrary royal veto, from which there is no appeal Suppose that 
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he again favours armed intervention on the side ot the Allies, discusses 
the ways and means with their Ministers in Athens and asks for and 
receives munitions for the purpose Can it be supposed that with all 
those zealous enterprising and well informed agents in high places who 
are now serving Germany s cause in Greece^ and their high born patrons, 
any political negotiations any military plans could long be kept secret 
from Berlin ? Nay can Greece be other than a south eastern forepost of 
the lemons a confede ate of the Bulgars and a menace to the Allied 
forces at Salomca so long as the Germanizing agencies and their chief are 
allowed free scope ? That is the question which sober minded Greeks at 
home and abroad are putting for the protecting Powers to answer For 
they would much rather accept a solution irom them than be constrained 
to impose one themselves 


RLSSfA 

Professor Bernard Pares in the July issue of the Edinburgh Review 
sounds this note of warning under the heading Russian Hopes and 
Aims 

The gap left in the economic life of Russia by the withdrawal of so 
many Germans offers a unique opportunity to Englishmen The pity is 
that we have made hardly any preparation for filling it ard that we are in 
danger of seeing an unregulated and confused crush of purelv personal 
interests, directed by dubious middlemen and trampling their narrow 
path through this fine field of economic and political promise The 
common economic interests of the Allies will continue after the war and 
on tbe Russian side their importance has been so well appreciated that 
something in the nature of a Standing Imperial Commission 19 being 
planned to deal with them It is sincerely to be hoped tha f we or our 
side shall be no less far sighted and no less alive to the issues involved 


The Earl of Cromer writes in the July Quarterly Reueu as follows 
“ To sum up, it is the contrast between East and W est rather than their 
similarity which constitutes the great attraction of Eastern politics No 
European can really deal effectively with Eastern affairs unless he has 
sufficient powers of observation to notice these contrasts in small things 
as well as in great, and sufficient imagination to realize their consequences 
The power of appreciating the humorous side of Eastern affairs is 
also not amiss A dismissed Egyptian official who was apparently 
possessed with a desire to express his views in highly idiomatic English 
once wrote to me Oh Hell 1 Lordship s face grow red if he know quite 
beastly behaviour of Public Works Department towards his humble 

servant 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TURK 

In the Asiatic Reviiu of April r under the above 
heading Str Edwin Pears condemns my humble efforts 
to obtain a hearing for the Turkish point of view He is 
so kind as to express an admiration for me as a novelist, 
but considers that my excursions into the region of 
Turkish history show imagination. He should confine 
bis imagination for use in his novels ' 

Now T it seems to me that without imagination working 
upon some experience nuther novelist, nor statesman nor 
historian, can hope to give fair judgment to an alien race 
I on the contrary would plead for more not less imagina 
non in all who deal with these vexed problems of the 
East Objectivity is a product of imagination and some 
degree of it is necessary in the present instance or there 
can be no understanding much less sympathy for a people 
radically different from ourselves 

Now 1 contend that Sir Edwin Pears in his life long 
advocacy of the Christian minority, has acquired a decided 
bias <5gain*"t the Muslim majority m the Ottoman dominions, 
whose ethics and ideals he has never seriously studied, and 
whose point of \ ltw he thinks a subject for derision rather 
than consideration He has never for a moment dreamt 
of putting himsdf in the position of a Muslim by an effort 
of imagination The circumstances of my life have forced 
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me sometimes into that position, and I can assure him that 
the activities of Christians in the Near East, seen from 
thence present a different aspect from that beheld by their 
conventional admirers I have read a good deal of Sir 
Edwin Pears work, and 1 cannot find that he has ever made 
allowance for this Muslim point of view , he would seem 
to be unaware of its existence Otherwise he would not 
view the Turks as conscious malefactors, and their 
Christian subjects as poor martyred innocents I may be 
wrong in ascribing to him personally any such view but 
that is the impression left upon a reader of his published 
work That he intends to be more just is evident from 
his frank admission of a Muslim virtue when this has 
forced itself upon his notice 

Let it always be remembered * he writes that it is 
not the ulema who have been behind the cruelties per 
petrated by the lower class Moslems but the creatures 
who were influenced by Abdul Hamid and his gang 

I would add Let it always be remembered that the 
Christian priests in Turkey have too often been behind the 
cruelties committed by the lower class Christians upon 
Muslims It is a fact not without significance that every 
Muslim Turk without exception believes m the inherent 
justice of the Muslim case against the Chnstians though 
very many 1 urks deplore the massacres as much as I do 
It seems never to have occurred to Sir Edwin Pears that 
there is a Muslim case another side to the whole question 
More than once m his writings I have found a mention ol 
the massacre of Greeks at Chios and the execuuons at 
Constantinople in 1821 22 , but not once have I found 
a mention of the previous massacre by Greeks of all the 
Turks in the Morea and many thousands in the northern 
part of Greece It is the same with the Bulgarian atrocities 
of 1876 He expatiates upon the horror of the Muslim 
cruelty, but fails to mention Christian cruelty which had 
preceded it 

Sir Edwin Pears refers to an article of mine in the 
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Nineteenth Century which he declares a startled the foreign 
communities in Constantinople — perhaps because it con 
tamed an idea— and also to his reply to that article, which 
he seems to think should have annihilated me He 
denounced me as an enem) to Christendom 1 1 was only 

attacking the fools paradise of self complacency in which 
it seems to me most Christians live I wrote at the 
time a categorical rejoinder acknowledging some m 
accuracies on my part, and calling attention to some serious 
mistakes on his but the editor did not see his way to 
publish m> retort and now I fear that J have lost the 
manuscnpt, or 1 would send it to Sir Edwin Pears for his 
amusement His reiterated statement that government 
by massacre is the onlv one which the Turks have ever 
practised towards their Christian subjects is rubbish 1 
submit with all due deference and Sir Edwin Pears can 
only have derived so false a notion from the works of 
early Christian writers — before objectivit) was in demand 
— and from the talk of native Christians who reckon it a 
sacred dut> to speak evil of the Turks and magnify their 
faults a thousandfold I adhere to my original contention 
which so shocked the foreign communities in Constanti 
nopie that 44 wholesale massacre of subject Christians by 
Muhammadans was practically unknown before the nine* 
teentb century” I doubt whether Sir Edwin Pears can 
find a single instance of it prior to the massacre of Chios 
in 1822 

There are definite Koranic rules with regard to the status 
and treatment to be accorded to subject jews and Christians 
by a Muslim Government — rules which in their most 
fanatical interpretation entail the grant of a considerable 
measure of self government and free exercise of their 
religion These rules were in force throughout the 
Turkish Empire It is true that the position of the 
Christians was inferior and at times ignominious they had 
to put up with a good many hardships and restrictions 
where their Muslim neighbours were unfriendly or absurdly 
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arrogant In the time of the weakening of the Imperial 
authority, the Muslim feudal lords and local officials 
behaved to them with the same lack of all consideration 
with which nobles in some Christian countries at that 
period treated their jpwn tenants or Protestants behaved 
to Roman Catholics m Ireland 

On the other hand there is the Koranic text — one of 
many to the same effect — ^Jsfl ^ yS \ tcusA?! ( Sedition is 
worse than slaughter ) which had a special application for 
the early Muslims, but is extended by the vulgar to include 
all seditious attempts to overthrow the Muslim Empire, 
and there is also the law of retaliation I submit that the 
wholesale massacres of Christians in the nineteenth century 
must be regarded as the immediate and direct (and m the 
uneducated state of the majority of Muslims the natural) 
result of revolutionary movements b> the Christians, egged 
on by some Powers of Europe — movements which were 
marked b> considerable atrocities committed on the Muslim 
population and aimed at the extermination of the latter 
and that this must be taken into account by anyone who 
desires to frame a sound historical theory of those events 
All the inhabitants of the Near East are deficient in our 
horror of bloodshed atrocities have never been on one 
side only and the bitter feeling of injustice which exists 
upon the Muslim side can only be increased by the spectacle 
of educated Europeans appearing as the sentimental 
partisans of Eastern Christians who are themselves not 
sentimental but exceedingly fanatical 

There was one point on which 1 did think after reading 
Forty Years in Constantinople that Sir Edwin Pears 
and I might be in cordial agreement — we both had kindly 
feelings for the much-maligned Committee of Union and 
Progress But now I know not what to think, for my 
opponent writes 

I have only, in conclusion to express my regret that a 
man of Mr Pickthall s talent should be so blind as not to 
see the faults of a Government which assassinated Shevket 

Q 


VOL. IX 
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Pasha and other opponents, and has finished b> the murder 
of the Crown Pnnce Yussef Izzedm ’ 

Now Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the “Young Turk 
Grand Vizier of whom I was a great admirer was 
assassinated not by an> Government, but by a conspiracy 
of the rcacttonar) part) with which I am not at all in 
sympathy Probably Sir Edwin Pears wrote She\ ket by 
an oversight for Nctzim Pasha, who however was not 
assassinated by the Government or the Young Turk party 
as a whole but b) one hot tempered individual on about as 
strong provocation as one man can give another when the 
blood is up. I noticed in Sir Edwin Pears memoirs that 
he attached fail credence to the highly seasoned narrative 
of this unfortunate event which passes current among 
partisans of the late Nizim Pasha and I think it possible 
that he may be m like manner deceived as to the fate of 
the ex-Crown Prince, Yusuf Izz-ed-dln if his information 
is demed from the same quarter I cannot see a motive 
for that Pnnce s murder after he had been deposed But 
if he died by his own hand in despair or rage at the in 
dignity of deposition the reactionaries would be sure to 
circulate the story that he had been murdered Sir Edwm 
Pears will remember the parallel case of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz 

In conclusion I should like to assure Sir Edwin Pears 
that, though I am not annihilated by his previous onslaught 
I am not at all embittered or enraged thereby, and am glad 
of this opportunity of a more friendly argument 

Marmadlke Pickthall. 


INDIA AND THE SUGAR BOUNTIES 
Dear Sir 

In his article on 4 Indiah Industry and Commerce 
in the current number of this Review, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
quotes largely from an article of his own in the Astatic 
Review of October 1912, but carefully avoids referring to 
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the obvious reply to his argument which duly appeared m 
the Asiatic Review of January 1913 This method of 
ignoring the other side is characteristic of the practised 
controversialist (like Mrs Besant and die Editor of India) 
but it is not calculated to inspire confidence. 

Sir Roper is of course pleased at the duty of 10 per 
cent on sugar imported into India, because it will pro- 
tect ’ Indian sugar but he objects to its being imposed on 
Mauritius sugar because it will grossly injure that loyal 
colony, whereas it will leave Mauritius exactly as it was 
before and will probably not even reduce the amount of 
sugar imported because India must have sugar and cannot 
any longer supply her largely increased requirements No 
doubt she might and ought to grow all she wants if her 
methods of cultivation and manufacture were more up-to 
date but at present she cannot Protection agatnst all 
outside competitors might in time enable India to grow 
sugar for her own consumption though it is still a fair 
question whether we ought to tax 99 per cent of the 
population m order to compel them to eat Indian sugar 
grown by the remaining 1 per cent 

I am not so 4 fanatical as to imagine that a scientific 
tariff (if we could get one ) would rum this country or India 
but as one of the ignorant or fanatical Free Traders — 
(so-called for of course, we have never tried reai Free 
Trade only Free Imports ) — whose ideas are characterized 
m one scathing paragraph as silly, foolish and fraudulent 
(I must protest against the last adjective r ) and “ childish, 1 
I should like to point out that whatever Sir Roper and his 
allies may intend for the future it is quite certain that the 
Indian statesmen he refers to do most strongly object to 
being put on terms of equality with Lancashire as far as 
the cotton duties are concerned , and it is not ! think, be- 
cause they know that such protective duties would * terribly 
enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian Ryots 
That seems a curiously inconsistent argument, because we 
are generally told that an import duty does not enhance 
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the price of goods, and that internal competition prevents 
anything of the kind. 

Sir Roper apparently endorses the Hindus' fear of 
Japanese competition which is quite evidently a mere 
question of superior intelligence and enterprise 

Yours, etc., 

J B Pennington 

3 \ icTORU Struct, 

London S W 

MRS BESANT AND HOME RULE 
TO THE EDITOR Ot THE ASIVT1C REMEW 

Sir 

With reference to your July notes on the Home 
Rule for India League it may perhaps interest your 
readers to see, from the subjoined extract how cordially 
the Wednesday Review {an Indian paper printed in Tnchm- 
opol>) agrees with you in your general conclusions on the 
mischievousness of the Home Rule for India Movement 

It is to be feared that Mrs Besant never very careful in 
her statements of fact has positively lost all sense of pro 
portion since she has abandoned 1 the Occult’ for the 
Seeming " and has so rashly embarked on the seething sea 
of sorry politics 1 

A kind of political W ill 0 -the-wisp, she seems bent on 
leading the youth of India into a quagmire of silly contra 
dictions to the evident detriment of all that is essential to 
the prosperity of the people of the Great Peninsula whose 
welfare she fain would persuade herself she has at heart 

Faithfully yours 

J r 

‘We are airaid Mrs Besant 9 advice to students at 
N el lore will not be of much help to them in fighting the 
battle of life Though delivered with eloquence, it was 
throughout needlessly doleful m tone Most of it was 
illogical m conception, and will be found to be unworkable 
in practice A little reflection will show that her position 
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is quite untenable in regard to students and service under 
the Government There is really no ground for the lugu 
brious picture she drew of the prospects of students in 
entering Government service To say that all avenues of 
honourable service are shut to them may be rhetoric but is 
not a fact To tell them that their ambitions might soar 
higher than a stool at a public office and they can do better 
in one or other of the learned professions, is quite differ- 
ent from saying that they are deliberately barred from 
cherishing honourable ambitions open to the youth of all 
other civilized countries, in their own lands and as a solace 
to prophesy please God these disabilities shall ere long 
disappear Nobod) suggests that every young man should 
be enamoured of serv ice under Government The compe 
tition there is keen enough in all conscience and it is 
certainly a wholesome piece of advice that the students 
should look to other means of earning a living But it is 
unfair to them to suggest that they must set their faces 
against Government service at any rate till a better day 
dawned upon them It may be that Mrs Besant by her 
super physical powers can fix that auspicious day and we 
should like very much to know when it is coming In the 
meanwhile however, it is wrong to suggest to the students 
that they must shun Government service as if it were a 
plague and the one reason of Mrs Besant against it is that 
it reduced them to drudges No doubt the routine of ad 
ministration is mostly drudgery and somebody has to do it 
all the same lest the machinery of Government should 
come to a standstill which can do no good to the country 
at large W ill it not be a piece of real patriotism to drudge 
at the machinery of administration so that the work of the 
country may go on uninterrupted ? 

1 Even supposing that the higher ranks of public service 
are shut to the sons of the soil, as Mrs Besant suggests, 
there is still most important work to do m the lower ranks, 
and does Mrs Besant suggest that ev en that work should 
be done by outside agency or by men indifferently qualified 
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and equipped ? It is a simple proposition that the admini- 
strative departments of a country, whatever its political 
constitution, should be manned by efficient men who will 
not shy at drudgery and put their hearts into the work 
before them, however prosaic it may be All good work 
except platform orations involves an amount of drudgery 
which has to be done in the interests of the commonwealth, 
especially the work of administration, and to scare away 
young men from it is to ask them to be unpatriotic and 
false to the land of their birth As Miles very rightly 
says the guarantee for good administration depends upon 
the maintenance of an incorruptible Civil Service of the 
highest character How will that be possible if young men 
of a country should be advised to studiously avoid having 
anything to do with the administration of it ? What is the 
alternative which Mrs Besant would suggest to our young 
men * Turn ?e all into lawyers, was her advice and it is 
certainly regrettable that so serious a lady as Mrs. fiesant 
should ha\e grown suddenly facetious at the expense of 
poor students ** 


Wt&niiday JRevuw June 21 1916 



WHERE EAST \ND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME 
LEAKING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOC 1 ETF INTERNATIONALE 
DE PHILOLOGIE, SCIENCES ET BEAUX ARTS 

This cosmopolitan character of the Soci6ti€ Internationale de Philologie, 
Sciences, et Beaux Arts was fully exemplified during the recent annual 
conference of that body held on May 30 and 31 and June 1, a and 3, 
last At the reception many nations from every continent in the world 
were represented many of those present wearing their national robes 
speeches were delivered in twenty two languages including French Italian 
Russian Roumanian Hebrew Turkish Arabic, Persian Urdu etc At 
the same gathering Madame Slava Kras savina the Russian prima donna 
(Fetrograd and Moscow Opera Houses) sang several Russian songs, Mr 
Wladimir Y 61 m played several of bis own compositions, and Mr M T 
Kaderbhoy and Miss Sophie Moscow gave several recitations During 
the evening a scene from The Daughter of Judah” was played the 
respective characters being borne by and Mrs Duse Mahomed and 
the Signora Claudia Aiuti 

Prince Abdul Karim Khan presided over the Poetry section where, 
amongst other papers, one was contributed by Mr Syed M El Bakry on 
Antar the Arab Poet In the Philological section over which Dr 
John Pollen presided a lecture was given by Mr Matthias Watts (Burning 
ham) on the Advantages of a Knowledge of Foreign Languages In 
the Oriental section, lectures were given by Dr H M Lion, on The 
Turkish Massalji or Story teller by Mr Harendranath Mai.tr a, on * A 
Comparative Study of Civilization m the East and West ” by Mr El 
Bakry, on * The Influence of Islam on Oriental Peoples and by Dr John 
Pollen, on Eastern Mysticism from an Occidental Point of View Lord 
Rothschild g c v o ms., presided at the meeting of the Natural History 
section when papers were read by Dr L^on, on The Shield-covered 
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Reptiles of Palestine , by the Rev J J Pool frcs. on Gigantic 
Tortoises of the Galapagos Islands and by Mr Joseph Lambert, 
tans, on Protective Coloration of Insects and Animals and Minu 
cry Lord Rothschild also presided at the Ethical section at which 
papers were read by Sir John A Cockbura, K.c.11 g on Agreement and 
Difference (the Love and Hate of Plato) as Factors in Evolution and 
by Mr Dudley Wright, on ' Druid ism Mr Leopold J Greenberg 
(editor of the Jeatsk Chronicle) presided at the Hebrew section at which 
papers were given by Mr Isaiah Wassilevsky th b (Manchester) on 

Chassidim — A Rdsum6 of Modern Hebrew Mysticism and by Mr 
Joseph Leftwich on Yiddish Poetry During the Conference papers 
were also read by Mr Jaakoff Prelooker phil.b Miss Grace Cowell Mr 
J R Penty (\ orfc) Mr H C Thompson Kelly (Carlisle) Mr Herbert 
N Flewker Dr Charles H Betts (Birmingham) Dr Harvey R Foote , 
and Dr S J A be! son 

The Conference was brought to a close on Saturday June 5 by an 
excursion to Tnng where the party were entertained to lunch by Lord 
Rothschild and given the opportunity of inspecting his lordship s private 
museum 


The Secretary of State for India presided over the meeting of the Royal 
Society of \rts (Indian Section) at which Sirdax Daljit Singh c s.i member 
of his Council read a paper on The Sikhs He dealt at length with 
their religious history and emphasized their devoted loyalty from the days 
of the Gums to tbose of August, 19:4 when the Furopean War broke out 
when to quote the Sirdar's words My own people of all ranks hurried to 
their depots, anxious to strike a blow for the Empire they have learned to 
look upon as partly their own It was not as if the permanent Sikh army 
of 30 000 men had merely been willing to do theiT duly as soldiers of the 
King Emperor from villages towns and great cities came out even 
retired and old Sikhs eager to fight the enemy of their beloved Sarkar 
The Sirdar maintained tha the five words which usuatly sum up all that 
« known of his people — u 1 he Sikhs are excellent fighters — do not set 
forth the essential fact which is that they are devout disciples of a religious 
teacher The very wt >rd Sikh is itself a symbol of self surrender giving 
at once an idea that reltgioa is not a thing of the outside world but of 
heart not of form but of soul Phe peace loving believers eventually 
became the recruiting ground for the Singhs — the lions In the course of 
a touching account of Guru Nanak the circumstances of his time hi* long 
tour with id and beyond the boundary of India the Sirdar pointed out 
the unique characteristics of the teaching of the first Guru Unlike the 
saints who bad preceded him he taught that good men were not to with 
draw from the world as the fakirs did or to shirk those duties which 
Nature had laid upon them but were so to live in the world that their virtue 
should subdue the evil in it he prohibited all kinds of worship except 
that of the Absolute he preached the equality of men abolishing the caste 
system and founding a democratic brotherhood. He held that the true 
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way of self-surrender is in service to others and that the key to all such 
service is a pure and high morality Before his passing away said the 
Sirdar Guru Nan ale selected bis successor a recent convert whose 
devotion and fidelity he had qmetly marked By this choice be was the 
first Indian teacher to honour the fittest without respect to rank or 
parentage Up to the time of the fifth Guru who compiled the Grantb 
which to this day is respected as ‘ the living Guru and was the originator 
of the system of primary education in the form of Dharamsalas there was 
no hint of a warlike spirit in the new religion but at this time the Moghul 
rulers showed signs of a different policy and the gulf widened between 
rulers and ruled It was not however till the days of the tenth Guru 
Govind Singh that the Singh warrior class was constituted. In giving the 
story of his life the Sirdar told of the dramatic institution of the Pahul 
and the selection of the chosen five afterwards all who offered themselves 
were inaugurated in companies of file and hailed as Singhs, or lions 
warriors without distinction of caste Thus was formed the Khalsa, or 
fighting commonwealth of the Sikh nation In less than a fortnight 
8o,ooa Sikhs had flocked round the Guru as Singh As warriors they 
were enjoined to wear the five k s the kes or uncut hair the ktrpatt, or 
dagger the kanga or comb the kuchk or short knee breeches and the 
kara or iron bangle to worship neither idols nor tombs, nor the dead 
to abstain from the use of tobacco and to greet each other with a special 
salutation The Khalsa is of God and His is the victory After the death 

of Guru C ovitad Singh recognized as a great teacher reformer organizer 
leader m war an ideal of self-sacnfice a literary roan and a poet, there 
came into existence a system oF cabinet or national council, which he bad 
founded when this met the Khalsa had an opportunity of expressing theif 
feeling as to current events and the cabinet s decision was known as the 
Guru Mata It gave the form of a federated republic to the common 
wealth of the Sikhs placing within the reach of each individual the 
attainment of rank and influence in the State. Educational facilities said 
the Sirdar were much improved under Ranjit Singh the Lion of the 
Panjab and included a school for girls The seed sown has borne good 
fruit The Sikhs have now a national residential college at Amntsar 
affiliated to the lanjab Lmversity colleges in each Sikh State and more 
than one hundred high schools others are being added continually The 
schools are managed and taught by Sikhs and are under the control of a 
Sikh educational conference which meet annually The education of 
girls is also provided for the Sikhs have a large residential school for 
girls at Ferozpur with accommodation for bttween 600 and 700 pupils , 
more than twenty four other Sikh schools for girls exist in the Province 
But for State help added the Sirdar these developments would have 
been impossible for a small community like ours 
The Secretary of State paid tribute to the interest of the lecture and to 
the splendid history and devoted loyalty of the Sikhs. The war he said, 
was uppermost m the minds of all, and it was well to remember the fine 
work of thq Sikhs as well as of the other Indian soldiers India, he 
declared, had sent her sons wherever there was stem work to be done in 
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defence of the Crown and for the liberty of the Empire He referred to 
the presentation of an address to His Majesty the King Emperor by 
Indian soldiers just before their departure from England One of them 
had fought at Aden on the Suez Canal in Gallipoli in France, and had 
only one wish — to fight m Mesopotamia then he would have fought on all 
the northern fronts. The Sikhs added Mr Chamberlain had received 
near'y 400 out of the 1 300 decorations awarded to Indian soldiers includ- 
ing one V Ci six Military Crosses two Indian Orders of Ment First Class 
1 19 Second Class. He read the official story of the incident of the 
14th Sikhs in Gallipoli and told also the dramatic story of how a number 
of Sikhs accompanied Lieutenant J G Smyth who was ordered to take 
charge of a bombing party on the Western front and cany two boxes of 
ninety six bombs to an outpost in danger it meant crossing two hundred 
yards of open space under heavy fire and facing other senous dangers 
but it was done Lieutenant Smyth received the V C and each Indian 
the Indian Distinguished Service Medal Other speakers were Sir Louis 
Dane, Sir O Moore Crcagh General Sir Edmund Barrow Sir P Robertson 
Sir George Birdwood Mirza Abbas Ah Baig and Sir Krishna Gupta 


At the annual meeting of the Central Asian Society on June ar Sir 
Mortimer Durand was re elected to the chairmanship Miss Lila Sykes 
and Colonel Pembertou were elected as additional members of the council 
Two recent lectures of the Society have been concerned with the Far 
East the Rev A R. Mackenzie, after a long residence as a missionary 
in Manchuna, read a paper on conditions in that country and the last 
paper erf the session was given by Mrs V S Roc, who has travelled widely 
m the Far East, on " Changing Conditions in China. Mr Mackenzie 
d-alt at some length wuh the relations between China and Japan in South 
Manchuna, in the decade 1905 1915 Japans professed policy is the 
maintenance of Chinas territorial integnty but she retains complete 
control of the leased territory in the Liaotung Peninsula and of the 
railway zone as far north as Changchun The Japanese are supremely 
jealous of their authority m the railway zone, and perplexities arise. 
They will admit no interference by the Chinese military or police they 
make regulations which the Chinese resent and impose dues against which 
they protest in vain but added Mr Mackenzie, the South Manchuna 
Railway has been of great material benefit to the Chinese The Japanese 
have been endeavouring to create for themselves a practical monopoly of 
Chinas foreign trade throughout South Manchuna, using their favourable 
position as owners of the railway as a lever Among the officials of 

the two countries and 10 mercantile circles there has been a considerable 
measure of rapprochement but the bulk of Chinese j>opular opinion seems 
to be increasingly anti Japanese. One of the reasons given by the lecturer 
was the establishment of Japanese * inodterae-shops for the sate of morphia 
and hypodermic needles under the protection of the Japanese Government! 
but contrary to treaty rights Chinese vendors of the drug would be 
severely punished by the Chinese authorities The growing trade a 
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nullifying, stud Mr Mackenzie ' China s splendid fight for the abolition 
of opium, Japanese’subjects may lease or buy land m South Mtophnna, 
travel or reside in the region and cany on any kind of business. It is 
difficult, added Mr Mackenzie to give an idea of the many enterprises 
of the South Manchuria Railway It runs newspapers in Japanese and 
English it has established hospitals for Japanese and Chinese patients at 
every important place along the line and founded a splendidly equipped 
and well staffed Medical College at Moukden for Japanese and Chinese 
students through the medium of the Japanese language It has made 
roads, built hotels for Western travellers supplies gas, electricity water 
runs tramways, encourages shipping, and fosters many industries it has 
agents with a roving commission travelling all over the world to pick up 
ideas The larger the South Manchuria Railway becomes tbe more its 
capital grows the harder will it become for China to face its purchase 
when u comes to have the option in course of time The agreement 

concluded between Japan and China in May 1915 has the effect of 
extending the rights of Japanese subjects from the railway zone indefinitely 
into the interior of South Manchuria It puts Japan into a position of 
advantage such as no other foreign nation enjoya anywhere else 
Japan feels she ought to occupy this privileged position because of her 
sacrifices in two costly campaigns twenty and ten years ago and especially 
because of the broad identity of interests between the two nations of the 
Far East ” On the other hand commented the lecturer ‘ China and 
tbe Chinese resent coercion into what is to them an unfamiliar point of 
view The growing influence of Japan u the salient feature of the 
present situation in Mancbuna ’ 


Mrs Roe s lecture emphasized the same fact While German influence 
and trade has waned considerably of late that of Japan is increasing by 
leaps and bounds Japan is quickly and surely enlarging her borders 
In almost every inland city of importance the Japanese have found a niche 
somewhere 1 hey teach in schools open new shops start factories At 
the end of 1914 they were beginning to make excellent German beer they 
are engaged as military instructors as mining and railway engineers. They 
are clever quick and capable besides which their services are distinctly 
cheap Above all they leave no stone unturned They run steamers to 
places on the Chinese coast and on tbe Chinese rivers that no other 
steamship companies have thought worth while , but to the Japanese 
every effort is worth while and tbe prize is great, for Japan knows better 
than many of us the enormous possibilities of thts great land of promise ” 
The rest of Mrs Roe s lecture was devoted to an account, half humorous 
half pathetic of the effect of the changing conditions of China on the 
manners and customs of the people She arrived m China on her last 
visit at the end of the revolution Dr Sun \at Sen was installed at 
Nanking as first provisional President of the new Republic m the north 
Yuan Shi Kai was busily engaged in playing his own cards and played 
them so well that smilingly the Manchu rulers gave up all claim to the 
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Drtgos Throne, and smilingly Yuan Shi Rju became provisional President 
of the Republic instead of the self-effacing Sun Yat Sen Meanwhile, 
added Mrs. Roe, the people were divided those who did not know that 
anything had happened or did not care and those who thought the 
establishment of a peoples kingdom meant the beginning of a golden 
age The old officials went to cultivate their gardens or to be turned 
into lawyers while, to many the new officials, who had studied in America 
or Japan, with their craving for the abolition of slaver) infanticide, gam 
Wing, etc., were more aggressive than the officials of other days. There 
was great demand for bowler bats frock coats, leather shoes, handshakings, 
and other Western customs idols associated not quite (airly with the 
(alien Manchus, were destroyed, and temples turned into barracks or 
schools. Those who had very little knowledge became professors of music, 
literature, and foreign languages and Chinese girls desired to manage their 
own matrimonial affairs Provincial assembly halls were built all over the 
country with as a rule, a clock over the entrance — sometimes only a clock 
(ace. Elections took place and members then debated new laws and 
loans and the trimming on schoolgirls dresses Still said Mrs Roe 
there is no doubt that China has gained during these years of change in 
spue of much that is discouraging according to the public declaration of 
a Chinese under a crust of paganism Christian virtues are accumulating 
like anthracite.” China has started to climb she has more than com 
menced a new era Every year observed the lecturer will see China 
better equipped in the matter of teachers, and some Government educa 
tional institutions have forged bravely ahead as well as the ever increasing 
number of schools and colleges conducted by foreigners Mrs Roe paid 
wann tribute to die wonders worked by China in the anti optum crusade, 
and described an optum refuge — a kind of prison m which victims 
elected to remain until they had broken the habit. They were a motley 
crowd prosperous merchants and farmers neer-do-well loafers rough 
coolies, agricultural labourers, and beggars, to whom a talented Fugbsh 
woman was medical missionary Some came on their own initiative, and 
stayed as paying guests Thousands of acres which once grew poppies 
now grow vegetables, and forty millions of revenue have been sacrificed 
Mrs. Roe gave some interesting particulars of ber experiences in (he city 
of Si An fu the capital of Shensi and formerly a Manchu stronghold 
The wilderness place as the Chinese ca’l it was very medieval with 
its carts without springs, its unmade roads us rough lumps of silver which 
bad to be weighed before a bill could be paid Yet the revolution had 
brought many changes particularly in the mental attitude of the people 
m things material Mrs Roe noticed telephone wires being put up and 
(he last new thing m aeroplanes, manned by Wench pilots had been sent 
in pursuit of the hue H otf a bngand chief 


ljut years experiment of arranging for a cricket match between Indian 
students and a military eleven at Lord s, by courtesy of the M C C and 
under the auspices of the Hospitality Committee for Indian students, m 
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which Sir Frederick Robertson, a veteran cricketer, took an active and 
practical part, has grown this year into a senes of matches which have 
aroused considerable interest In the first, played at the Oval against 
Mr C F Tufriell s eleven the Indians captained by K. S Prat&psraghji, 
nephew of Ranji were badly beaten the scores being 382 against 84. 
At Lords however they turned the tables on their opponents Lieutenant 
Colonel Baileys eleven the scores being j8» and 154 The Indian 
eleven included three nephews of HH the Jam Sahib, another umpired, 
and a fifth was reserve man also a nephew of H H the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and Mr M P Bajana who used to play for Somerset K S 
Pratapsinghji again captained the Indians and made the fine score of 
75 At one part of his innings he was partnered by K S Hamat 
smghji so that the spectators were able to see two nephews of 
Ranji at the wicket together and the latter contributed 51 to the 
score The best score for Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey s eleven was made 
by K A Burke an Australian who played for his State against the last 
English team that visited Australia one remarkable over gave him twenty 
two runs There were five Australians in the eleven which also included 
Mr K M Carlisle an old Oxford captain In the match against the 
Essex Club played on the county ground at Leyton the home team was 
beaten by the Indians by thirty nine runs It is a long time writes a 
British expert since more polished display has been given at Leyton 
than that of H Gunasekara, who has every stroke m the repertoire and 
uses his wrists so cleverly and times the ball so accurately that it is a 
pleasure to watch him at the wickets He made the highest score, sixty 
one, and k. S. Prataporghji batted and bowled well 


An Indian Students Indian Prisoners of War Fund has been formed. 
Parcels are sent to Indian soldiers in Germany and have given great satis- 
faction Students id many parts of this country are co-operating and the 
president is Mr A. Yusuf Ah Princess Sophia Duleep Singh is vice- 
president the hon secretaries are Mrs A Sattar Khan and Miss Dora 
Dove and the hon treasurer is Miss E. J Beck The meetings for 
preparing and packing the parcels are held m the evening at 2 1 Cromwell 
Road, where all information cao be obtained The committee will welcome 
the financial and personal help of friends. 


Sir Charles Bayley presided at the annual meeting of the National 
Indian Association on July 6 mud in commending the excellent work of 
the Association in this country and in India in social educational, and 
war service, made a special appeal to the younger generation to encourage 
and support the education of girls the demand for which he declared to 
he one of the most gratifying and remarkable features of recent years Sir 
Murray Hammick spoke of the work of the Association m Madras and of 
his long connection with it , Lady Hamilton, with reference to Calcutta, 
urged that the great need m Bengal, as elsewhere, is for improved facilities 
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of education for Indian girls How can we better repay the debt we owe 
to India for her rained service in the great crisis of the war she asked, 
than by enabling the girls and women of the land to take their part in 
preparing India to occupy her fitting place among the sister nations ? A 
special interest of the meeting was Miss Beck s report of her recent visit 
to India She visited most of the branches of the Association and 
emphasized the work done in Lahore Madras, Bombay Calcutta, to 
promote the education of girls In many cases the Association gives 
scholarships, and Mm Beck urged that members should visit girls schools 
in their districts to encourage the teachers, stimulate the scholars and 
enlarge then own interests. She commended the long and devoted 
service to education and social progress of the veteran Mr Sasipada 
Baneiji at Baranagar and in Calcutta of Mrs. Ranade in Poona, and 
spoke of new developments, such as hostels for Hindu widows who are 
studying important and useful subjects. Miss Beck said that she could 
not adequately express her appreciation of the hospitality and kindness 
shown to her throughout her tour which was most enlightening and enjoy 
able but cacne to an end ail too soon The fund, organized by the 
Association to provide extra clothing and Comforts for Indian soldiers u 
now being used to send parcels to Indian prisoners of war in Germany 
The recipients write with gratitude for the parcels received and the bon 
secretary Miss Beck will be very glad to receive further subscriptions at 
31 Cromwell Road, bouth Kensington 


The question of the education of girls in India was also the subject of 
Miss Becks address to the Womens Indian Study Association recently 
In many country districts prejudice has still to be overcome but other 
difficulties are the early marriages among the Hindus the strict purdah 
system among the Muhammadans, and the lack of qualified teachers of good 
social position There is no lack of desire on the part of the girls said 
Mm Beck, who told how she found them quite as bright and intelligent 
as boys and in every way fitted to take their place as put of the educated 
community of India Their eagerness to continue their education will, 
she considers, play an important part in raising the sge of marriage, and 
m relaxing the strictness of the purdah system. One of the most interest 
mg recent movements is the establishment of schools for roamed Hindu 
ladies in Bombay started at tbeir own request One wot begun by Mrs 
Kikamba in 1913, the other by the Seva Sedan m 1914. There are about 
150 pupils at these schools, and the hours are from itojpm^in order 
to avoid interference with home duties. Pointing out the great need for 
well- trained girls of good families as teachers, Miss Beck urged the Women s 
Indian Study Association to consider the possibility of granting scholar 
ships to enable girls to follow a course of training as teachers, and so help 
forward the education of girls, which is of vital importance to the country 
Lady Sydenham presided and, pointing out the need of women teachers, 
urged a system of travelling teachers Miss Mercy Ashworth spoke of 
giHs' education in the Bombay Presidency and the alertness of many httie 
girls. Mr A Yusuf Ah showed many beautiful and interesting lantern slides. 
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In view of the crying need for women doctors m India, where only one 
qualified woman u available for 300 000 women and children! excellent 
work is being done at the Women s Christian Medical College Ludhiana, 
Panjab The College was established in 1894 its primary object being to 
tnun Indian Christian women as medical missionaries for India. At the 
request of the Panjab Government it admits non-Christ 1a ns up to one third 
of its total number of students and is now recognized by the Government 
as the Provincial Medical School for W omen At a meeting on July 12 
held by kind hospitality of Mr S N Holmden a member of the London 
Committee of the College at his house at Ealing an interesting account of 
thework was given by Mrs F Pollen and others Mrs Pollen spoke from 
personal experience and emphasized the practical way in which the Col 
lege meets, to the utmost of its possibilities, the need for medical help for 
the women and children of India Accord ng to the latest report, there 
are 1x5 students under instniction 41 in mcdcme, 18 in pharmacy 29 
in nursing 16 in midwifery 45 medical students have already obtained 
their diploma as licensed practitioner in medicine and surgery which is 
granted by the Lahore Medical College the L C P S of Bombay is also 
open to the Ludhiana students Tbe faculty consists of seven women 
physicians and surgeons and five Indian assistants there are also four 
staff nurses from Great Britain two Indian assistants and a certified dis 
penser Clinical work is provided at he Memorial Hospital which has 
one hundred beds last year 1 957 in patients and 22 598 out patients 
were treated. The Panjab Government makes an annual grant of £2 26 
towards the support of the College and Hospital which is practical 
evidence of its recognition of the good work carried on but Mrs Polle 1 
pointed out that the esti m a ted annual expenditure was 0 oo and made 
an earnest appeal for help About £1 000 is obtained from fees and other 
grants, and special appreciation was expressed with regard to the generosity 
of the Founder and Principal, Miss Edith Brown ua. ud who lies 
the professional fees paid by het private patients to the suppo of l e 
work of the College and Hospital Those who are interested may obtain 
all information in this country from the Secretary of the London Com 
nuttee Miss Clara Benham 15 Hoi wood Road, Bromley Kent. 


An evening was devoted to India at the Second Biennial Conference 
of the British Dominions Woman Suffrage Union held m London last 
month Lady Muir Mackenzie presided and pointed out the need for 
women teachers and doctors in India Sir Krishna Gupta, who with Sir 
M M Bhownaggree, Mr A Yusuf All and Mr Syud Husain, spoke at 
the meeting, said that tbe question of woman suffrage did not arise, as men 
were not yet enfranchised m India, but he felt confident that if ever the 
franchise were given to India it would be shared by both men and women. 
With regard to education degrees in Indian Universities were open to men 
and women, and on that point India was m advance of Great Britain He 
spoke of the part the women of India had played in post times, and of tbe 
matriarchal system which prevails among the Hairs in Malabar He 
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rejoiced that women were beginning to take a keener interest in Indio, for 
the result would be a better understanding between the people of India 
and the other parts of the Empire Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree was 
warmly applauded when he said that he had always voted in favour of 
Woman Suffrage Bills when he was a member of the House of Commons 
He spoke of the progress of education among women in Bombay the 
women of India, with their high ideals of service, would he said if properly 
treated help m the ultimate solidarity of the British Empire Mr Yusuf 
Alt argued that judging by the achievements in the past and the present of 
Indian women good hope may he entertained for the future There is 
a woman ruler in India who holds in her hands all the strings attached to 
questions of State one of India s greatest modern poets is a woman 
papers are edited by Indian women and a women s University is being 
organized What lodia needs is greater facilities for education for girls 
given these they will take their share in moulding the intellectual social 
and political life of the nation A A S 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEP ARTMFVT 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has, subject to the usual 
conditions appointed the under mentioned gentlemen to be Assistant 
Engineers in the Indian Public Works and State Railway Departments 

Frederick John dc Souza 
Abdul Rahim 
Reginald Charles Boanaud 


Telecr.sk trow \ iCERor Revewle Dfpartmfnt Simla dated 
July *5 1916 

The weeks rainfall has been scanty m Bay Islands Omu Chou 
Nagpur Punjab (south west) Sind Konkan and Madras Coast (north) 
fair m Burm a, Rajpuusa (west), Gujarat Centra) India, Berar and Centra! 
Provinces m excess m Assam, Bihar United Provinces I unjab (east and 
north), Bomba; Deccan, Mysore, Madras (south east) and Madras Deccan 
and normal elsewhere No large change is likely 

Tele* ram from Viceroy Kim me Department Simla dated 
Alccst r 1916 

The week s rainfall has been scanty in Chou Nagpur and Central India 
(east) fair in Lower Burma Orissa Central Provinces (east) and Madras 
(south east) normal in Bay Islands Assam, Bengal, Bihar United 
Provinces (east) and Central Provinces (west) and in excess elsewhere 
Good rainfall is likely 
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A POEM BY FIRDAUSIS NEPHEW 
By H Beveridge 

T he Persian epic called the Bahmannama belongs to the 
Shahnama Cycle and relates the deeds of King Bahman 
According to Mohl and Rieu the author is unknown and 
apparently his name does not occur m any of the extant 
copies. But in the Rau^at-ut-Tahinn by Tahir Muham 
mad of Sabzwar there is a prose abstract of the poem 
and at the heading thereof it is stated that one Maulana 
Masdad Majdad was the author and that he was Firdausi s 
sister’s son MajdQd has several meanings, one is the 
descendant of a celebrated ancestor (jadd) a description 
which would certainly apply to a man who was a collateral 
descendant of Firdausi The Rau^at ut-Tahinn means 
The Garden of the Pure though perhaps Tahir, the 
author also meant to imply that it was T&hirs Monu- 
ment It is a general history of Central Asia and India, 
beginning with Adam and ending with the death of Akbar 
If we regard the traditions about the early Persian dynas- 
ties and about the Hindu gods and mythical heroes, as 
historical the Rauyat begins its history at a more primeval 
period than the days of Adam Tahir was of Persian ex- 
traction, but be was bom and bred in India, and was for 
many years in the service of Akbar The last we know of 
him is that he was alive in 101 5 a h , or a d 1607, and went 
to Lahore m that year in attendance on Sultan Khurram 
VOL. IX. R 
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(Sh&hjahan) and then paid his respects to Jahangir Hi< 
father and uncle were also in Akbars service He began 
to write his history in 1602 and was engaged on it foi 
several years It is divided into several Qtsms 01 Parts 
which again are subdiv ided into chapters and sub chapters 
Part I after a 1 ery brief account of prophets and patriarchs, 
enters into a very full account of carl) Persian history, 
beginmrg with katomurs the first King of Persia and 
ending with Yazdajird III and the Muhammadan conquest 
Tne author takes his materials from the Shahnama and 
Garshaspnama and then gives us a detailed abstract in 
prose — made by himself — of Masdods poem on king 
Bihman Bahman was a Persian king of the Second or 
Kaianian Dynast) and is said to have reigned for 112 
years from 464 b c He is identified with Ardeshir Daraz 
dast — the Artaxerxes Makrochair and Artaxerxes Longi- 
nanus of the Greeks and Romans Some would also 
identify him with the Ahasuerus of the Bible and I 
suppose there is no doubt that Ahasueys is the Hebrew 
form of Artaxerxes but there does not seem to be anything 
in the Bahmannama which corresponds to the account of 
Ahasuerus m the Book of Fsther Bahman was succeeded 
bv his daughter Humai His name appears in that of the 
eleventh month of the Persian year which corresponds to 
January Copies of the Bahmannama are described in Dr 
Rieu s Supplement to his Catalogue of the Persian MSS 
in the British Museum Dr Rieu thinks that the poem 
was written in 495 ui a date which is not incompatible u rth 
the allegation that it was written by P irdausi s sister s son 
P rciaisi died in 416 ah or \ u 1025 and we are told 
that a sister survived him > 495 a it corresponds to a d 
1 101-02 

The Raugat T is such a huge work that \ ery few if any 
copies are complete They are also rather rare and the 
work is but little known m Europe though said to be 
much esteemed in the East Tahir was a most laborious 
compiler, and borrowed freely But apparently he has 
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always acknowledged his obligations One interesting 
chapter — taken from the NigSnstan — describes Shahrukhs 
embassy to China in the fifteenth century In another 
chapter — only existing in an extract in the British Museum 
— he gives an account of Bengal and what he calls its 
islands, and winds it up with an account of Goa and the 
Portuguese He spent a year in Goa in 157980, and 
gives us what he heard from the Goanese of King Sebastian s 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco — a subject of which 
Dryden has treated Sebastian was killed in 1578 and 
Portugal and Goa fell into the possession of Philip II of 
Spain about two years later Tahir went to Goa on a 
mission from Akbir and waned a year there for the coming 
of the Spanish Viceroy After that he went to Cambay, 
where his father and uncle had charge of the port and 
bazaar A year or two previously he had 'gone to Mecca, 
in the company of Abu Turab who was conductor of the 
pilgrims and who had, on one of his visits to Mecca 
brought away a holy stone bearing the impression of the 
prophets right foot Akbar went forth to receive this 
took it up with great reverence and carried it for about 
a hundred paces An impression of the prophet s left foot 
had been brought from Mecca some two centuries before 
in the time of b iroz Shah and been set up m Delhi 
There is a good copy of the Rauzat Tahirin in the 
British Museum Or 168 and there is another in the 
Bodleian and the Asiatic Society of Bengal has an 
imperfect copy which formerly was in the library of 
Tippo Sultan There is also a copy at Petrograd which 
M Veheminof Zernof obtained at Orenburgh I possess 
a very dilapidated and imperfect copy which I bought in 
India many years ago It contains the account of the 
early Persian history with the abstract of the BahmannSma 
and it also has Part IV which describes the four iSjp, 
and the Hindu traditions embedded in the Mah&bh 5 rat 
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Strand Thtatre — \e Gods 1 by Stephen Robert and Ertc Hudson 

This is we think, an uncommonly able farce which we are assured has 
through many nights and matin&s kept the London theatre going folk 
well amused. It is the story of a young man who is incredulous of the 
magic of the East and shows it in a most reprehensible manner by insulting 
an Idol brought orer from the Orient. The result is sufficiently amazing, 
and the revenge of the Idol terrible m theory but provokingly humorous 
in practice. It is destined as tbe result of the influence of the Idol that 
every woman regardless of age or position falls in love with him and 
shows it This phenomenon is instantaneous in its manifestations and in 
its effects, and as the young man at the time of hn ill mannered insult 
and consequent punishment is staying in a country house which is not 
innocent of female population, die results as shown to us were ridiculous 
beyond belief Within twelve hours as a result of these amatory but 
unasked for advances our young man finds himself thrown over by his 
fiancee and threatened by three men, formerly his friends, with a thrashing 
(by a prize-fighter) a duel (with a Colonel) and an action m the courts 
But his uncle, tbe owner of the Idol returns and cuts the knot The 
young man apo'ogizes to the Idol, and finds that it was all a dream The 
young man is very ably interpreted by Charles Windermere 
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THE FLOUNDERING OF CHINA 

“ Ayer ful seftor de Espafta, 

Y hoy no tengo una altnena 
Que puedo decw que es ana. 

A \e\r ago things seemed to be going well with China 
credit was rapidly being re established the public loan was 
a decided success trade and enterprise were regaining 
courage and Yuan Shi-k ai seemingly supported by the 
goodwill of the military and civ il governors in the provinces, 
was to all appearances master of the situation The true 
history of the tragic monarchical volte face has yet to be 
discovered and written No doubt the eight unfortunate 
men whose arrest was ordered by the mandate of the 
14th of July (under pressure from the implacable southern 
secessionists) had much to do with misdirecting the ambi 
lions of the late President but there are also sordid stories 
of quarrels and even murders in Yuan s own family circle, 
and it will be remembered that last year when they offered 
him the kingly crown (which he did thrice refuse) the 
German and Austrian Governments were reported (I do 
not know with what truth) to have rushed incontinently 
in with their recognition As time goes on, probably the 
familiar old tale of bribery and palace intrigues will come 
out m clear detail but for the present it is futile to lay 
claim to any accurate knowledge on the subject. It was 
said of the late Whitaker Wnght, after the tragedy that 
VOL. ix s 
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immediately succeeded bis sentence, that nothing he ever 
did m this world became him so well as his method of 
leaving it, and it may be some comfort to poor Ylian's 
“wandering spirit to know that his pathetic farewell to 
all dreams of greatness was at least the best thing that 
could have happened to afford momentary relief to his 
distressful country It seems that not a single word of 
personal gnef or regret — apart, of course from the regula 
tton wails of his own family — can be discovered in any 
newspaper, official document or public manifestation the 
moral abandonment was complete 

Bat yesterday the word of Cxsar might 

Hare stood agaiost the world now lies be there 

And none so poor to do him reverence. ' 

And yet there was one high official (1 think it was the 
military governor of Shen Si) who had the courage to 
telegraph a generous and disinterested word whilst all the 
others were wiring their congratulations to Li Yttan-hung 
and already clamouring for rights of various kinds He 
said I hope your Excellency will not forget that Hiang- 
ck eng (the familiar way of designating \ Uan by his birth 
place) vtas one of China s great men the head of the State 
and a man who had performed great services at least his 
obsequies should be on a magnificent scale In other 
words he should have a guid solid coastly funeral 
And it was done. Moreover Lis entry into power was 
signalized by perfect modesty and good taste, and even 
Yttans worst political enemies seem to have refrained 
officially from anything like a gloating or It serves him 
right I told >ou so attitudes in relief of their feelings 
Of course the yellow press indulged in coarse shrieks of 
triumph but the official attitude was correct and well 
bred , in a word it was characteristically French and 
characteristically un- German for as we all know the 
French are passed masters in the art of burying a fdtheuse 
situation. 
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Two thousand one hundred years ago, when a sort of 
Armageddon for possession of the Imperial crown was 
going on all over China, the defeated candidate, King of 
Ch'u, driven into a corner by the King of Han composed 
before killing his horse and committing suicide the follow- 
ing poem which has always been considered in China one 
of the gems of literary pathos and may now well be placed 
alongside of the laments of Don Rodrigo (the last Visigoth) 
and Mark Antony the sounds of the original Chinese 
characters would appear grotesque m Roman letters but 
to the Chinese eye the short lines of three pictographs to 
a line (accompanied of course in no matter what dialect 
by the correct tones for the ear) are intensely pathetic 

Strength to raise mountains 
Ambition overtopping creation 
The times are unpropitious, 

My steed can no farther 

My steed can no farther 
VV hat shall I do ? 

Alas 1 my poor wife 1 
What ta n I do ? 

(These words, of course sound comparatively flat when 
translated into matter of fact English ) 

He then cut his own throat so that an old friend might 
decapitate him comfortably and obtain the high rank and 
heavy reward offered for his head The State of Ch u 
being even then celebrated for its popular songs ever 
since that event the verb C ku songed ' has had the 
diplomatic military and literary signification of surrounded 
on all sides. Thus the viceroy Lung Tsi-kwang of 
Canton, who is now being remorselessly hemmed in by 
the armies of the ' ex- viceroy Shura is said by the news- 
papers to be four side C 4 ‘»-songed 

* Shum (Cantonese for Ts dn) generalissimo for the 
four southern provinces, is the son of Ts dn Yuh-ying who 
as effective viceroy at YUn nan Fu was usually considered 
responsible for Margarys murder ra February* 1875 
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Ts'fift Chunhtfcn was ‘‘ordered,” after various other 
services to march against Japan m 1894 , then after serving 
as treasurer in several provinces, he got his chance as 
Governor first of Shen Si and then of Shan Si to 
ingratiate himself with the flying Dowager who rewarded 
him with the Yellow Jacket After that he was Governor 
at Canton and Acting Viceroy in Sz Ch wan, where (either 
on this or a later occasion) he gained the good graces of 
another distinguished lady Mrs Archibald Little by hts 
denunciation of ‘ squeezed feet But his chief service was 
against the rebellious Kwang Si province in 190, when 
assisted by his present enemy Lung Tst kwang *ind (the 
new Presidents appointee to Canton) Luh Jung t ing, he 
gradually Ch u songed the rebels and finally himsell 
devoured the captured chief rebel s heart or liver or both 
hence he is often chaffingly called the cannibal viceroy 
As Viceroy at Canton even the old Dowager had to censure 
him for his ‘hasty executions it was through him that 
the popular French collaborator, le Marshal Sou 
(General Su Yuan ch un), was convicted of peculation, 
complicity with rebels etc arrested and disgraced He 
was very energetic and as a reform and railway advocate 
even popular at Canton but he was rather too giten to 
taking the bit between his teeth m the matter of foreign loans 
and other matters of high policy Transferred (nominally) 
to bis fathers old post in Ytin Nan he was switched off to 
Sz Ch wair once more but when the Constitution question 
came to the fore and Yuan Shi k a» was ordered to Peking 
Ts*£n Ch‘un-hUan was also ordered to Peking as an extra 
* strong man and appointed to the Presidency of the 
newly established Board of Communications (then called 
Posts and Railways) It seems to have been at Peking 
that he conceived an implacable and enduring hatred of 
Yuan Shi k ai, and next to the latter he undoubtedly was 
the “toughest nut to crack in China [His portrait is 
given here seated with the notorious Liang K‘i~cb‘ao the 
ablest and most literary of all the republicans, who was 








The det apitated bod> of tin. Viceroy Chao Erh feng 
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sentenced to death with K‘ang Yu wei in 1898, he is now 
the generalissimo’s chief literary mentor and political 
adviser ] Ordered back in 1907 against his own wishes to 
Canton Ts6n became “nasty and was retired on the 
ground of persistent sickness the same year However* 
when the revolution broke out in 1911 he was commanded 
to take up his old viceroyalty of Sz Ch‘wan whilst the 
acting viceroy Chao Erh f£ng was completing his urgent 
Tibetan arrangements The ex-viceroy of Nanking, 
Twanfang (disgraced in 1910 for photographing the 
Dowagers procession) was given a chance to rehabili- 
tate himself by vigorous military action in suppressing 
the railway uprising in Sz Ch wan Li Yttan hung was 
then all-powerful at Wuch'ang where both Ts6n and 
Twan naturally had long chats with him, as they broke 
their journey there. But Ts 6n who first tried to coax the 
Sz Ch'wan literati by a “ fatherly ’ letter from Shanghai, 
was much too wily to put his head into the Sz Ch'wan 
noose and having like Yuan Shi k*at an incurable malady 
always on official tap he wisely discovered his impending 
dissolution unless he went in for a radical cure. Sure 
enough both Chao and Twan were cruelly murdered by 
their respective soldiers and when Ts £n s arch-enemy Yuan 
became President, the incurable malady was found to 
require a further prolonged rest cure at distant Singapore 
When the monarchist fiasco took place, Ts'fcn’s atrophied 
organs suddenly ' bucked up and it will be seen from the 
appended photograph that he is now by no means a dying 
man on the other hand, the accompan) ing photograph of 
the unfortunate Chao (sent by an eye witness) shows how 
a courageous soldier met the death that Ts 6n slimly 
evaded Shortly before Yilans death Ts £n thought he 
might safely revisit China. Canton was, however far too 
“hot’ for him so he chose Chao k mg (Shiu heng), the 
former inland capital of Kwang Tung where he set up as 
Generalissimo of the>four provinces of Kwang T ung Kwang 
Si, Ytin Nan, and Kwei Chou, vowing at the same time by 
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everything that was holy that alt he wanted before retiring 
into his coffin was the extinction of Yuan, the restoration of 
the 1912 Constitution and the will of the people m Parlia- 
ment The sudden death of Yuan immediately brought on 
premonitory symptoms of Ts 6n sold malady — in case they 
were wanted for immediate use , but having now no locus 
standi he first wired his congratulations to Li Yuan hung, 
reminded him of previous happy chats nt Wuchang 
vowed that his only real desire was to lay his ancient 
carcass down in the imminent coffin but gave a pretty broad 
hmt that he must first see the old Constitution restored 
Li s (private) reply was of the sweetest kind in the most 
honeyed terms of affection he tnvites Ts6n to ‘give an 
ignorant man the benefit of his paternal counsel and take 
the first 'comfortable con\eyance for Peking Meanwhile 
the Constitution has been restored the monarchists have 
been marked out for arrest and it remains to be seen 
how the whole business is going to end In any case it is 
absolutely certain that Li Ytian-hung himself will do 
nothing dirty, even if Ts£n does venture to Peking As 
Pamela was beautiful to the bone, so everyone agrees 
that Li Ytian hung is honest to the bone, probably the 
only simple honesty known to have existed in China 
from time immemorial Ytian Shi k ai was honest minded, 
patriotic blunt frank and unusually honest for a Chinaman 
in many other wajs I have not the pleasure of Li Yuan 
hungs acquaintance but everyone I have asked foreign 
and Chinese tells me he is unmistakably honest some 
even say be is a Christian if that be so it is not necessarily 
a fact in favour of his honesty but a fact in favour of his 
understanding dear!) what we mean b> truth and honesty 
apart from what the Chinese mean 

Meanwhile China is hopelessly en dinve It is useless to 
say anything more until things crystallize. The very titles 
of departments governors, etc have all changed once 
more , there are new appointees to nearly every post, and 
most appointees refuse to serve. As T'ang Shao-i recently 
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remarked u It really does not matter to the people who 
governs, for the Chinese people have always governed 
themselves” — a fact the present writer has insisted upon 
over and over again So long as trade goes on, so long as 
looting is kept within limits, there will always be the equi 
valent for “ cakes and ale ’ m China the only dangerous 
thing is that this facile attitude of the people towards their 
governors may take a turn extremely distasteful to the 
verbose politicians if they fail to agree promptly amongst 
themselves before the war eases off in other words, each 
province may, out of sheer weariness fall under the pro 
tection’ of this or that European Power or vicious 
politicians may even spite each other to the extent of 
inviting wholesale Japanese interference— and indeed Sun 
Yat Sen Hwang Hing and Co have already incurred 
suspicion of betraying their country m this last-named way 
Meanwhile (at the time of writing early m September) Ts fen 
Ch un htian, an implacable combination of Mackensen and 
Bissing, seems to be the leading power * in China No 
German can for a moment be compared with the honest, 
bluff, and office hating Li Yuan hung who may perhaps 
fairly be called the Lord Derby of China because every- 
body trusts him 
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The hot weather this year was robbed of a certain amount of 
its attendant discomfort by the earl) break of the monsoon 
The month of May was not yet over when the rain came 
and with it the perennial anxiety as to whether there would 
be plenty of it whether it would be well distributed , and 
whether breaks of fine w r eather would occur at suitable 
interval So far there has been plenty of rain and it has 
been fairl) evenly distributed Rajputana Gujarat and 
Kathiawad, were at one time on the verge of famine, the 
prospect ot which appeared to be so imminent that arrange 
ments were made for the despatch of grass from more 
fortunate districts with which to help keep alive the cattle 
that would otherwise die Such timely precautions are 
never wasted even if they only serve as a warning that the 
year of famine in some part is alwa>s now to be reckoned 
with Happily a crisis in this case was averted by a 
plentiful fall of rain in the stricken districts about the 
middle of Jul) which removed — for a time anyhow — the 
disaster which appeared to be inevitable Year after year 
the famine spectre seems to stare us in the face and failure 
or dHay of the monsoon is not always the only c luse of it 
If the year is a good ram year the cultivators are naturally 
insured against failure of their crops, and against the fodder 
famine resulting from there being no grass Even if grass 
is scanty, to supplement the scarcity there is usually a fairly 
plentiful supply of fodder from the * bajn and jowan 
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stalks. But of late years many cultivators have hoped “ to 
get rich quick * by sowing cotton or other seeds of a non- 
edible nature In a good year this has the desired effect, 
and the high prices paid for cotton by British and Greek 
firms decides the fortunate cultivator to repeat the process 
the following year besides being also an incentive to his 
less progressive neighbour to imitate him But perhaps 
the rams fail, or the cotton crops are otherwise rendered 
worthless Then the jowari and * bajn stalks are not 
forthcoming and the cattle have to be kept alive by 
imported fodder 

To guard against the threat of a fodder famine man} 
suggestions have been made and amongst others, Mr 
Purshotamdas Thakordas, of Bombay has been trying 
most creditably for some years to grapple with the 
problem The storage of a plentiful supply at \ anous 
centres appears to be the only satisfactory solution — on 
famine being declared in a district, the fodder being issued 
to needy cultivators and to other cattle owners where relief 
may be necessary, at rates to suit all cases The fodder 
could not be stored for more than a certain time, after 
which it would have to be sold and replaced by a fresh 
store In three good years sufficient fodder might be 
accumulated to meet the needs of a bad famine year 
Private generosity and enterprise in the past have never 
been wanting when famine threatened and the moneyed 
classes of the big towns — notably Bombay and Ahmedabad 
— have subscribed liberally towards the relief of their less 
fortunate brethren \ really disastrous famine such as 
that of 1S99 1900* should now be an impossibility but 
famine on a small scale should always be considered as 
withm the bounds of probability somewhere and arrange- 
ments to cope with it should be made accordingly — 
especially in those districts where the growing of cotton 
has so largely superseded the sowing of food producing 
seeds. This year, however, promises to be an excellent 
one, and though the rains are not yet over, we may, 
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perhaps safely speculate on the harvest bang among die 
most abundant of recent years. Even the usually parched 
Deccan has been complaining of there being too much 
ram while parts of the Panjab have been entirely under 
water Wheat and rice prospects are most favourable 
everywhere — also cotton — and only in a small area in 
Northern Gujarat does scarcity threaten 

So much has been written and said about the lamented 
death of Lord Kitchener that there appears to be little left to 
write concerning either the sad occurrence or the man In 
India the news created something of a shock, and expres- 
sions of sorrow at the melancholy intelligence were universal 
To the average Indian Lord Kitchener was the sphinx — 
the man of impenetrable reserve but of whom all men 
spoke His attitude of Facta non verba created an 
immense and lasting impression and he was clothed in 
that atmosphere of power and authority which all Oriental 
peoples admire and respect By the men of the Indian 
Army he will always be remembered as ' Janji Lal-Sahib 
who gave them much more work to do than they formerly 
had had ( * Kitchener Tests " are not easily forgotten) but 
who also increased their pay position and prospects 
They revere his memory accordingly , and while they 
realize that the Empire has suffered an irreparable loss by 
his death they recognize also the fact that he has left 
behind him other men who will see his work through on 
the lines that he himself laid down, and who will be potent 
in securing victory in France and Flanders where many 
of their comrades lie, and where so many of them fought 
gallantly at Ypres Givenchy Festubert La Bassle, Loos 
and elsewhere Without the reorganization and improved 
s>stem of training which Lord Kitchener effected as 
Commander in-Chief, the Indian Army would have been 
in no fit state to take its place side by side with its British 
comrades- in arms in France, and m the other theatres of 
war where German methods of organization and armament 
have been pitted against it 
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The Finance Member of the Government of India, Sir 
William Meyer and the Member for Commerce and Indus 
try Sir George Barnes, have recently visited Calcutta and 
Bombay to confer with the Chambers of Commerce on 
matters of Indian trade, mainly having some war con- 
nection The results of both visits appear to have been 
entirely satisfactory even if only as demonstrating that 
Indian trade has not greatly suffered by the war In fact, 
trade is distinctly prosperous, and hardship or grievances 
scarcely exist One of the most important questions 
discussed was that of the inconvenience caused last cold 
weather by the failure of the railways to carry from the 
Bengal mines all the coal necessary for working the mills 
etc , m Bombay There appears indeed to have been a 
partial coal famine in Bombay from this cause and when 
carrying rates were increased the collery firms in Bengal 
became somewhat annoyed The matter was brought up 
at the Calcutta Conference when the railway representa 
lives explained that for a variety of reasons they were not 
entirely to blame, and prophesied that no such incon- 
venience would be experienced in the coming season 

They suggested that to aid in avoiding a repetition 
coal should be sent during the slack season now ensuing 
and stored at Bombay The representatives from the 
latter city expressed their willingness to this suggestion 
but the coal owners representative declared it to be 
impossible since now also, was the slack season m the 
mines the miners being for the most part engaged in 
cultivation of their fields There the matter rests but the 
arrangements made with and by the railway companies 
with a view of avoiding the canning deficiencies last year 
should insure that next season a regular and sufficient 
supply of coal will reach manufacturing centres where it is 
needed It is unlikely that the ships which usually carry 
the bulk of the coal will be available for some time to 
come, unless the war ends more speedily than prospects 
just now indicate. 
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Another interesting question discussed before the Com 
mittee of the Indian Merchants Chamber at Bombay was 
that of adequate Indian representation at the Allies 
Economic Conference Sir George Barnes removed all 
misunderstanding which had arisen on the subject by 
declaring that the recent Conference at Pans was entirely 
of a provisional nature only and that the Secretary of 
State had promised that when the time came for definite 
schemes to be framed as regards after the war trade, 
Indian interests would be fully represented He pointed 
out that Australia and Canada were not officially repre- 
sented at the Paris Conference by the Rt Hon Mr 
Hughes and Sir George Foster but that these gentlemen 
gave unofficial assistance only at the meeting which was 
of a preliminary and non-committal character 'Ml mis- 
apprehensions on the matter have now been removed and 
adequate representation of Indian interests when an eco- 
nomic scheme is eventually drawn up should prove of great 
value in defining the position Indian trade is to hold tn the 
Imperial — and indeed m the Allied — markets 

Finally the Finance Member took the opportunity to 
explain that he was considering a scheme whereby smalt 
investors might put their savings in Government paper 
It is well known that there is a considerable amount of 
hoarded money in India which is neither invested nor 
deposited in banks — possibly through fear of a deprecia- 
tion of securities — and the idea appears to be that arrange 
ments will be made whereby money may be invested m 
Government promissory notes for small amounts, pur 
chasabie at treasuries and post offices Attention was 
drawn to the Stock Notes Scheme which was instituted as 
an experiment in 1882, but which proved a failure — the 
generally supposed reason being that the security declined 
m value. Accordingly 11 is desirable that any new scheme 
should be very carefully thought out with a view to avoid 
mg any factor which might lead to its not being a success 
The small Indian investor is a nervous person The failure 
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of many banking concerns has made him extremely cautious, 
and if he is to be induced to invest in a Government scheme, 
he must be assured of full repayment of his principal and 
after as short a period as possible 

It is well known that civil litigation m India is a long 
and expensive amusement Institution fees are small 
however and of this fact advantage is fully taken by liti 
gants— many of them speculative — whose numbers are so 
great that all engaged in magisterial and judicial capacities 
are among the hardest worked officials m the country 
The Panjab Government are to be congratulated there- 
fore on the successful results of a Conference held at 
Simla in September 19 on the Codification of Cus 
tomary l aw within the Province, with the idea of securing 
greater certainty and so reducing appeals to the Courts 
The Conference prop ised that the power of defining and 
developing their own customs should be restored to those 
classes of the cummun ty who are recognized as being 
governed b> custom This power they formerly possessed 
and it has now passed into the hands of the Courts But 
before it is restored all the classes to be affected must be 
consulted and the principle of * the greatest good for the 
greatest number continually observed Within the limits 
of codification will be included the customs as to succession 
alienations adoption partition wills and legacies etc and 
also certain aspects of minority and guardianship Once 
the custom has been ascertained and laid down m respect 
of any of the above points individuals may not have power 
to renounce it 

A considerable time is bound to elapse before the codifi 
cation can be effected especially since so many communities 
and bodies will have to be consulted But when the work 
is done, a real and lasting boon will have been conferred on 
the great number of dwellers in the Panjab to whom the 
Law of Custom is specially applicable 
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THE ROUMANIANS AT HOME AND AT WAR 


B\ Oliver Baivbridge 

Author of India To-Day ** The Heart of China, ” etc 

The intervention of Roumania is an honour to her far 
sighted military intelligence and her power of analyzing 
difficult situations If after two years careful study of the 
present struggle Roumania is able to peer through the haze 
and see the Sun of Victory shmmg in spite of Germany s 
untiring efforts to catch and blind her soul it will not be 
long before the sympathies of other neutrals gravitate to 
the side of the Allies who are the Trustees of Civilization 
I do not blame Roumania for waiting in view of the 
sufferings of Belgium and Serbia, which have been so 
vividly impressed upon the world but the situation is very 
different to-day The Russians are growing stronger 
hourly and advancing steadily in spite of the stubborn 
resistance of the Central Empires Italy is predominant 
on the isonzo, and has linked up with General Sarrails 
composite army which is the strongest force operating 
anywhere outside the chief theatres while on the Western 
front the weary Germans are dashing themselves fiercely 
against those imponderable Fra nco- British prison bars 
which are so strong and so secure. 

In his letters to me, Monsieur Take jonescu never 
^doubted that when the testing time arrived Roumania 
would play her part in the great tragedy Roumania set 
herself earnestly to see what she ought to do, and then set 
herself earnestly to do it, and the loftier her purpose is, 
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the more sure she will be to make the world richer with 
every enrichment of herself In joining the Allies 
Roumama will achieve an independence of which she had 
never dreamed, and reach that pinnacle which will enable 
her to touch that hidden spring and open the door to her 
sons in foreign countries who have waited so patiently and 
so long for the day ’ In the sixteenth century the 
Roumanians experienced the effect of a transient union 
through the conquest of Michael the Brave which gave 
him sway over Moldavia Wallachia and Transylvania 
And even though the period was very short it was 
sufficient to increase their ardour and belief in the ultimate 
realization of their ideal 

King Ferdinand who has dared to resist the Kaisers 
M destructive sword * and broken away from his traditions, 
has done some hard original thinking He carefully 
weighed the evidence and reason has guided him into the 
right and human channel The noble and dignified defence 
which he has set forth of Roumama s position shows that 
in his character there is that guarantee of strength and 
determination which is imperative to do for the nation 
exactly what they want to have done enlarging and 
strengthening the many strands of the Roumanian rope 
King Ferdinand must have already felt that sober joy that 
inspires one who feels that he is modestly helping a great 
movement a great cause a great race 

King Ferdinand s army is well trained and well equipped 
and can put into the field 600 000 men Behind the first 
and second lines it has available reserves equally as 
numerous The soldiers of this carefully built army have 
always lived up to the reputation of their renowned 
ancestors whom Herodotus called the bravest and most 
honourable of all the Thracian tribes.* There is some- 
thing beautifully pathetic m the plaintive war songs of the 
Roumanians as the following verses will show 

“To the battlefield Z go, 

Then to fight the country* (be 
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Wash my linen mother mine , 

All my linen white and fine 
Rinse it m thy tears and then 
Dry on burning breast again 
Send it mother to roe there 
Where you hear the trumpets blare 
Where the banners droop o erhcad 
There shall I be !>ing dead. 

Stricken by the musket s lead, 

Seamed by gashes rosy red 
Trampled by the charger s tread. 

The Roumanian peasant is the ‘knut of the Balkans 
and even when on the battlefield he is very particular 
about his snowy linen His sweetheart enjoy s the privilege 
of keeping his frills and foltherols in order and if he is 
not so happily circumstanced his mother or sister The 
Roumanian believes that fine feathers make fine birds 
and it is quite a common thing for poor peasants to undergo 
all kinds of pm ations in order to be able to dress m the 
fashion And yet if we cast our eyes over the world we 
will find that this trait is not confined to the Roumanian 
peasant for the temples of the almighty clothes 

The Roumanian peasants prefer to have their clothes 
spun woven and made at home to buying them from 
dealers They have quite a taned wardrobe but their 
everyday atttre is a plain linen blouse shirt which they 
wear outside their tight fitting linen trousers fastened at 
the waist with a broad belt in which there are many 
pockets In winter they wear much heavier material and 
a long overcoat 

The many coloured costumes of the women are com- 
prised of long under garments, Roman aprons, which they 
wear front and back embroidered blouses, tunics, shawls, 
handkerchiefs and veils, which they adjust in such a 
manner as to make every visitor to their country wish he 
were an artist Roumanian women are the very soul of 
industry and it is rarely that they are seen without their 
distaffs. They can all spin, dye, weave, and make their 
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own clothing , and as housekeepers they have no superiors 
in the whole world The men are not very partial to 
labour other than that connected with their flocks which 
they love and tend with great care 

The striking features of the Roumanian peasants left no 
doubt in my mind as to their Roman origin and is proof 
that a race may keep its permanence of type for many 
generations They are one of the most fruitful races on 
the earth and the low rate of mortality among infants is 
undoubtedly due to hereditary hardiness 

Bucharest is not only the capital and seat of Govern 
ment but it is the largest fortified camp m the world except 
Pans It has a population of 340000 and while it cannot 
boast of the architecture and historic associations of Athens, 
it is a rich and pleasant city with quite a Parisian air 
The life of the people in the clean narrow streets was the 
principal attraction to me The noise and bustle were as 
bracing to my nerves as obliterating to my personality, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed watching the good natured 
crowd which amused itself by the hour like a child with 
us toys Its buoyancy of spirit was irrepressible Every 
group chattered as it passed each member of it sometimes 
holding forth at once to his own great satisfaction Who- 
soever lacks a subject for his fancy to play with let him go 
into the streets of Bucharest and piece together tales out 
of the snatches of talk that invade his ears from the 
confiding promenaders 

In spite of the pronounced conservatism of the Rou- 
manians they are unusually liberal in religious matters. 
All strangers are welcome in their churches and the popa 
administers the Sacrament to them irrespective of cast or 
creed for they are the children of God 
When I told the Primate of Roumama of the ways of 
Western Christians he said It seems incredible that at 
this day there should be such contradiction and such hatred 
among the Christians for it is in distinct opposition to the 
tenets of their religion Are we not all the children of 
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God ? And is it not the duty of the clergy, who are the 
servants of God to minister unto His children ? * 

The dignified Primate is truly a man of God called to 
a great mission His religion is the solid and sweet fruit 
of reason and heart in a well conditioned and wisely culti- 
vated soul and his name is one of the most honoured in 
the Roumanian Church in the government of which he is 
ably assisted by the Archbishop of Moldavia. 

The bearded Roumanian popas who are recognized and 
paid by the State, present a picturesque appearance in 
their flowing garments and broad brimmed hats They 
must marrv Roumanians for the) would be regarded as 

unclean if they married i foreign womin ind no con 
gregation would accept them The popas are not a learned 
body of men — in fact some of them are very ignorant, 
which is quite unpardonable for there are plent) of facilities 
for acquiring knowledge in Roumama where education is 
free and compulsor) 

I had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur Take Jonescu 
the old friend of England who has succeeded in preventing 
his country from being enfolded in the Teutonic coils 
He is a gitted and charming man and one day at luncheon 
he told some excellent stones one of which was in relation 
to Abdul Hamid He relates his experiences with such 
delicately balanced skill that they would not fail to win 
a smile from the most confirmed grouch Kept within 
proper restraint and artistically used the ability to tell a 
story. to the point neatly with well chosen words and 
cleverly distributed emphasis is one of the greatest social 
recommendations Whether a story teller is an artist or 
not may be discovered as a rule by the ending of the 
narrative. If it finishes with the climax without being 
weakened by comment or elucidation or unnecessary fond 
ling of the speaker's own bantling the entertainer may be 
rated as a public benefactor but of the numerous raconteurs 
bow few there are who, like Monsieur Jonescu master all 
the conditions of their art 1 



YOUGOSLAVS AND PANSLAVISM 


By V R Savitch 

(Late Head of the Serbian Press Bureau Belgrade) 

In preparing the present war, Germany did everything in 
her power to promote the impression that the danger to 
European civilization lay in Panslavism Also during the 
grogress of the war the Germans have not ceased to work 
in the same direction, trying notwithstanding all atrocities 
committed in Belgium and the violation of solemn treaties 
to represent themselves as fighters for liberty and progress 
against ‘ the Panslavomc danger and Russian barbarism * 
But the present world-war in changing many ideas and 
dismissing many prejudices about the Slavs has also among 
the Western nations effected a revision of the idea of 
Panslavism 

Panslavism to trace it historically is a direct outcome of 
the dismemberment of the Slav nations which brought in 
its tram weakness and their oppression by more warlike 
neighbours Slav authors like to connect the first dim idea 
of Panslavism with the Polrsh kingdom and its dynasty of 
the Jagellons To them was attributed the tendency to 
unite all Slav nations m a mightier State m order to be able 
to cope successfully with the constant encroachments upon 
Slav territories of Germans and Swedes as well as with the 
Tartar menace from the East But although the Jagellons 
aggrandized and strengthened the Polish kingdom Pan 
slavism did not progress from the initial success when 
Lithuania in a brotherly union joined Poland 

When the South Slav countries were conquered by the 
Turks, many of their nobility emigrated to Poland and 
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Russia, bringing with them hatred for the invader, grief 
at the ]oss of their fatherland and hopes that Poland or 
Russia would come to the rescue Notwithstanding all 
the entreaties of these emigrants and the patriotic hjmns to 
Polish Kings sung by Serbo-Croat poets of the seventeenth 
century the Poles never undertook an organized campaign 
for the liberation of the South Slavs although under Jan 
Sobieski, they saved Austria by defeating the Turks under 
the walls of Vienna in i68^ 

In the writings of the Serbo-Croat philosopher Krizhanul* 
maybe found a nearl) complete md clear vision of Pan 
slavism He was an ardent and noble patriot who wished 
to make Russia strong and prosperous and see his father 
land which was deeplv submerged under the Turkish wave 
and totally forgotten by the world recover some, of its 
departed glories His idea was to promote the free con 
federation of all Slav nations where each of them would 
enjoy complete political autonomy based upon a democratic 
constitution He hoped also through such a confederation 
to achieve the reunion of the churches. In that Krizhami 
never succeeded 

Anyhow the idea of Panslavism took more concrete 
shape m the past century, when in 18^0 the first society of 
Slavophils was formed in Russia to be followed by two 
Panslav Congresses one held in Prague (1848) and the 
other in Moscow (1867) 

The Russian Slavophils, weighed down b> the reaction 
of Prince Metternich s system as well as by excesses of 
the revolutions in Europe thought that the civilization 
of Western nation was threatened with failure Their 
author Kireevski wrote that the progress of the State is 
nothing but the development of the inner principles upon 

* kmhanic, a Serb Roman Catholic priest was of noble but impoverished 
family he was invited to Russia to assist in the revision of copies of the 
Scriptures He was the first Slavophil or Ppnslavtst, and hoped by means 
of a grammar and lexicon to unite the Slav peoples, with Russia as the 
elder brother He was exiled to Tobolsk m 1660 it is thought because 
be vigorously attacked tbe Creek Church m Russia He was a sturdy 
champion of the Russians against German sad Greek influence — A. R 
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which it is based The European States having begun 
by violence, must progress through revolutions Owing 
to the rationalism upon which their civilization is based, 
the Western countries have developed the spirit of in- 
dividualism instead of the spirit of social solidarity Con 
sequently the Slavophils wanted to replace this principle 
of rationalism by a new one and believed that they had 
found it in the teaching of the Orthodox Church and in the 
past of the Slavonic nations which had been organized 
on the principles of democracy and communism They 
strongly criticized the reforms introduced by Peter the Great 
regretted the Westernization of Russia and demanded the 
reversion to the time anterior to the Mongolian invasion 
of Russia But the Russian Government looked with a 
very suspicious eye at the movement and action of these 
Slavophils * Their paper was suppressed and it was only 
occasionally that they were allowed to publish any books 
or series of articles Such a book Sbormk * (miscellany) 
appeared in 1852 and the Russian Minister of Education, 
Prince Shirinski Shakhmatov in his report to the Emperor, 
wrote about the said Sbormk Kireevski does not pay 
a due respect to the immortal merits of the great Reformer 
of Russia and of his Imperial successors And Aksakov 
asserts that the old Russia was organized on the principle 
of democracy and m general all authors use much vague- 
ness and allusions which could be wrongly interpreted by 
the readers of lower classes Thus owing to the vagueness 
of their ideas to their severance from the general course of 
European civilization and to the suspicion the) aroused m 
the Governmental circles they failed to exercise any lasting 
or profound influence m Russia 
The Panslavomc Congress held at Prague, 1848, was 
attended only by the delegates of Slav nationalities living 
m Austria. The Czechs who promoted and organized the 
Congress, wished by the political co-operation of all Slavs 
of the Danubian monarchy to forge some weapon against 
the Centralism and Germamzation of Austna The work 
of the Congress was organized on a practical basis, the 
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discussions turned around the most urgent political and 
educational needs of the different Slav nationalities in 
Austria It cannot be said that that Congress left no 
impression or remained without any influence The ideas 
and the feelings of Slav solidarity were strengthened, and, 
as far as it was compatible with political conditions in Austria 
some co-operation of the Slav nationalities was achieved in 
the Vienna Parliament But it is very probable that the 
Germans alarmed by this solidarity of the Slavs and fearing 
to lose altogether their predominance in Austria were 
induced more easily to grant not only autonomy to the 
Magyars but further to deliver to them all other nationalities 
in Hungary by the operation of Beusts Ausg’euk thus 
fortifying and insuring their own predominance o\er the 
Slavs remaining 111 Osleithama 

The same cannot be said of the Panslavomc Congress 
held at Moscow in 1867 All Slav nationalities from 
Austria Hungary and the Balkans were represented, with 
exception of the Poles The absence of such an important 
member of the Slav family cast a certain gloom on the 
proceedings of the Congress Anyhow some notable 
speeches about Slav solidarity were delivered and measures 
were proposed for encouraging the independent develop- 
ment of ditterent Slav nations But a little incident at the 
end of the Congress slightly marred the good impression 
created by the proceedings -Vt the final banquet to the 
delegates a Russian speaker proposed that a resolution 
should be passed to the effect that all delegates expressed 
the wish that the Russian language be accepted as the 
literary language of all Slav nations and that hence- 
forward they would all print their books tn the Russian 
language T 1 e Czech d» legate Ur Riegt r declared that 
that was a large question which could not be decided by a 
resolution, that it necessitated mature thought and a meet- 
ing of all the educated classes in different Slav nations 
The Bulgarian delegate enthusiastically accepted the pro 
position, declaring in the name of Bulgaria that they would 
be delighted to accept Russian for their literary language 
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But the Serbian delegate, Mr Vladan Georgevitch stated 
categorically that he was sure Serbians would never accept 
that proposition as they considered literature to be the 
means for the political scientific and moral progress of the 
people a task which could only be achieved by writing 
books in the national idioms 

The old Slatophil movement in Russia died out quietly, 
but a new movement again springing from the small and op 
pressed Slav nations was now started aiming at the closer 
union of the Slavs in order to further their economic and 
political independence The Czech deputy Kramarz was 
recognized as its initiator and leader This Neoslavism re 
turned to the Knzhamc s ideas two centuries old The move 
ment acknowledged all Slav nations as independent and 
accomplished individual communities every one of them 
having the right to full recognition and national development 
according to their own national and social ideal Co-opera- 
tion between them was necessary for the realization of their 
ideal of freedom and self-government Besides K ramarz the 
most prominent leaders of Panslavism there were Vodmk 
(Slovene poet) Kollar (Slovak bard), and Shafarik (Slav 
antiquary) all belonging to small oppressed Slav national! 
ties of Austria Hungary, and their teaching was the direct 
result of the intolerable conditions in which their kinsfolk 
lived. The movement remained barren of any practical 
results and the last Serbo Bulgarian War was a hard blow 
to those who dreamt of a general union among Slavs. It 
was shown once more that Slav nations were liable to put 
above all other considerations their own interests and were 
not prepared to sacrifice everything for the ideal of harmony 
in the Slav world 

Better knowledge of the facts has now dispelled in every 
quarter the old representation of Panslavism as an aggres- 
sive Slavonic confederation bent on the conquest of Europe, 
or even of the whole world Such Panslavism has never 
really existed even as an idea, except m the heads of certain 
Germans who wanted to teach the Slavs what Panslavism 
ought to be Germans unable to understand the Slav 
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world, as they faded to understand Great Britain and 
France judged the others after their own image For 
more than a thousand years Germans encroached upon 
Slav countries. By fire and sword they have Germanized 
millions of Slavs, and have incorporated in Germany hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of Slav territory But 
their appetite grew m eating , they were not satiated and 
considered the Slav countries and peoples as a lawful patn 
mony and an inevitable prey Hence the Slav resistance 
exasperated and irritated them Of the Slav s the Germans 
could say Cet animal est iris mlckant quand on 1 altaque 

tl se cUftnd. And quite sincerely the Germans complained 
of the Slavs who did not understand the blessings of the 
German Kultur and seriously meant to put an end to Ger- 
man aggression For not allowing the Germans to eat 
them up the Slavs were proclaimed to be aggressive bar 
banans and the greatest danger to Europe So Panslavism 
was described as the most dreadful thing in the world — as 
a tower of all imaginable evils and penis for European 
civilization Panslavism has never been what Germans 
pretended to see in it But if Panslavism were ever to 
mean a military coalition of Slavonic peoples against the 
liberties and ideals of other nations such Panslavism will 
never appeal to the Southern Slav s nor to any other Slav 
nations Neither will the idea of Panslavism have any 
chance of success if it were the mere negation of the past 
and present European civ ilization The Slavs are a Euro- 
pean and Aryan race As the youngest member of the 
family tb^y are lawful heirs to the vast trf asury of moral 
and spiritual inheritance accumulated by European nations 
since the days of Homer It would b< a sacrilege not 
to love or to reject it. The Slavs are unable to commit 
such a crime But if Panslavism means a pious desire a 
lofty aspiration to aggrandize and to deepen the spiritual 
value of that irhentance by contributing to it some special 
achievements of the Slav genius, then such a conception of 
Panslavism has a charm and an attraction to which the 
Southern Slavs will be happy to contribute and willing to 
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open all their heart Panslavism to have any chance of 
success must be an absolute reaction against the Pan- 
Germanism which sought to impose its ideals on the world 
by blood and iron 

In their future freedom and prosperity the Southern 
Slavs must keep alive the memory of the past misery the 
hardships and the humiliations, which were imposed upon 
them through centuries by a haughty and proud oppressor 
Against the German ideal of violence and pride they will 
set up their ideal of love and humility They will not 
attempt to force other nations to accept their ideal but with 
sympathy and loving curiosity will try to understand other 
nations ideal and to make it more perfect through love 
and sympathetic interpretation of it The Southern Slavs 
will never forget the enormous sacrifices which Russia sus- 
tained for their freedom and happiness They will always 
recognize in Russia the noble leading sister on the road to 
the attainment of a higher spiritual and moral ideal which 
they believe to be the Slav mission to reveal to the world 
They will be happy to pay their debt not by attacking the 
frontiers of other nations but by forming a mighty wall 
against some rejuvenated desire for conquest and domina- 
tion in the world The South Slavs will eagerly flock 
to Mother Moscow and Holy Russia With feelings of 
profound gratitude they will kneel at the immense ceme- 
teries which contain the hundreds of thousands of unknown 
heroes who sacrificed their lives for the dignity of Slavdom 
and the freedom of the world The Kremlin and the 
Tower of Ivan the Great will not be the object of their 
pious pilgrimage but with eager curiosity and admiration 
they will dwell in places like the Artists Theatre at Mos- 
cow or the ptcture gallery of the Brothers Tretyakov And 
with deep feeling of devotion and reverence they will go 
on a pilgrimage to Yasnaya Polyana to breathe in the 
same atmosphere in which lived and worked the great 
prophet of Russia in order to be strengthened in his 
teaching of love and patient sufferings. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY 

By Sir Guilford L Molesworth kcie 

The aim and object of a railway policy should be primarily 
to develop the industries, produce trade and general 
welfare of the country by the lowest rates of transport 
practicable This is especially the case m India where 
the distance to the port of shipment is so great Second 
aril) the object should be to increase the revenue, and so 
reduce the direct taxation of the people. Now the question 
naturally suggests itself 

‘Is the railway policy of India calculated to attain 
this object to the fullest extent 3 

The answer to this question must I th nk be in the 
negative In explanation of this view I may quote the 
words used in a lecture on The Silver Question delivered 
by me to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce thirty years 
ago 

I have always been a strong and persistent advo- 
cate of the policy of keeping railways in the hands of 
the State so as to reduce railway rates to the minimum 
I have always held that railways should be regarded 
as instruments of development, not of creating revenue 
When Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring asked my 
opinion of his scheme of private enterprise I con 
demned it on the ground that the true policy of 
Government was to make railways subservient to the 
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development of the country and 1 pointed out to him 
that in some cases it might be to the interest of Govern- 
ment to incur a direct loss in railway revenue by low 
rates of transport and to recoup that loss indirectly by 
the increased revenue naturally arising from the im- 
proved prosperity of the country whilst it was mani- 
festly to the interest of a company to reap the largest 
amount of direct profit from a railway 

We have not merely opened out new fields of 
produce but our State Railwa> policy has led to a 
large reduction in railway rates thus cheapening the 
cost at the port of shipment The construction of the 
Raj pu tan a State Railway passing as it does through 
the heart of India and carrying produce at low rates 
gave us to a certain extent control over the rates of 
other railways m India and led to a general reduction 
Unfortunately we have lost this advantage by ceding 
the railway to a company whose interest it is to make 
as much direct profit as possible regardless of the de- 
velopment of the country but the rates for carrying 
wheat long distances have been reduced to less than 
half of what they were in 1873 in some cases making 
a difference of seven or eight shillings per quarter 
The rate of transport of wheat from Delhi to the port 
of shipment has been reduced since 1872 by Rs 5 84, 
or by an equivalent of eleven shillings and sixpence per 
quarter if the rupee were at par 

I consider that the enormous profit of some of the 
railway companies is a national misfortune for not only 
does such profit quit the country but every rupee thus 
gained directly militates against our export trade, in 
placing us at a disadvantage when competing with 
Russia or America 

I am firmly convinced that the stimulus that our 
export trade has received since 1872 is wholly and 
solely due to the extension of State Railways and to 
the influence of the State Railway policy of low rates ' 
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Now the profit of railway companies has increased 
enormously since that time and some million pounds 
sterling are taken annuall> for the benefit of British 
speculators instead of being retained b> the State for the 
purpose of developing the industries produce, and welfare, 
of the country in which it has been gained 

To understand how this has come to pass, a brief 
Summary of Indian railway history is necessary 

From 1853 to 1870 railways were carried on through 
the agency of joint stock companies, under a guarantee 
from the Indian Government but the experience of 
sixteen years proved that this policy was expensive and 
unsatisfactory the divided responsibility and difficulties of 
dual control were inconsistent with freedom of action and 
the interests of the companies were not identical with those 
of the State 

In 1869 Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy of India m a 
very able Minute formulated a policy of State control and 
management of railways He pointed out that under the 
existing policy the State had to take up all the unprofitable 
lines for itself and give all the profitable lines to private 
speculators, carefull) guarding them however at the 
expense of the State against an> possible loss whether 
from their own negligence or not and he wrote 

1 have no hesitation in saying that had proper 
economy been enforced in the construction of existing 
lines of railway, the charge on the Government for 
guaranteed interest would for several years past have 
practically ceased and m most cases the lines would 
have been paying a dividend m excess of 5 per 
cent, 

‘The history of actual operations of railway com 
panies in India gives illustrations of management as 
bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest 

“ In no single respect can I see that less efficiency 
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is to be secured under direct Government control than 
under joint stock companies having their Boards in 
London 

My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Government would certainly be 
more economical than that of railway companies 

The experience in India with respect to the growth 
of capital is beginning to teach the lesson that has 
been taught on a gigantic scale m England the 
enormous and ruinous extent to which the capital 
accounts of some of the English railways have become 
inflated. I regard this danger with great concern 
both in relation to the prospect of existing lines and 
our hopes of extending them If the Government is 
to avoid it some means must be found for putting an 
effectual stop to the insidious growth of the capital of 
old lines 

In 1870 the Government of India deliberately adopted 
the policy of constructing and working railways by State 
agency and this policy succeeded beyond all expectations 
amply justifying Lord Lawrences anticipations, although 
operations had been hampered by Home Office interference. 
But m 1881 Parliamentary influence had been exerted in 
the interest of * private enterprise unfair and misleading 
comparisons had been made between State and company 
management, and Lord Ripon came out to India, as Vice- 
roy pledged to a reversal of the State Railway policy It 
was laid down as an axiom that the State should divest 
itself of the task of working railways and although it 
was admitted that this policy was by no means good for 
the St^te in a financial point of view, it was believed that 
the superior fitness of joint stock companies would so 
improve the income of the railways as to prevent any 
important loss of the share of the profits reserved for the 
State 

It was assumed that it is impossible to combine the 
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necessary rigidity of the Government system with the 
freedom of action required for the successful management 
of railways." But this assumption was absolutely opposed 
to facts The State Railway Manager had more freedom of 
action than the companies’ manager whose freedom was 
limited by the Consulting Engineer for Guaranteed Rail 
ways by the Government of India, and by the Board of 
Directors in London whereas the State Railway Managers 
freedom of action was only limited by the Government of 
India 

This proposition met with universal condemnation from 
the officials of the Secretariat of the Government of India, 
and minutes exposing its fallacies were sent in by the 
Under Secretary for Railways by the Accountant General 
and by myself as Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of India tor State Railways 

The Under Secretary for Railways asked why the 
Government should not equal!) divest itself of the control 
of telegraphs, Post Office and irrigation He pointed out 
that holding the Rajputana line as a State Railway the 
Government controlled two thirds of the districts between 
Bombay and Northern India and was thus enabled to 
enforce a policy of low rates to the port of shipment He 
showed that the arguments that had been op(Kfsed to State 
control were based on a condition of things that had long 
since passed away that the Rajputana Railway was better 
managed that many of the companies railways and that if 
the home authorities were as intimately acquainted with 
the management of companies as the Indian railway officials, 
the Secretary of State would be less desirous of uprooting 
one that had proved itself efficient As Consulting 
Engineer 1 wrote the following minute 

In the year 18 o the Government of India with the 
full approval of the Home Government deliberately 
adopted the policy of constructing and working railways by 
means of State agency instead of by joint-stock companies 
The reasons which induced the Government to adopt this 
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policy are kt t forth in full detail in Lord Lawrence's able 
Minute on the subject dated January 9, 1869 and although 
this policy has been successful beyond all expectation, yet 
after ten years a reversal of it has been proposed as it is now 
assumed that it is impossible to combine the necessary 
rigidity of the Government system with the freedom of 
action required for the successful management of railways 

I have watched the working of the pohcv of 1870 
most narrowly as an unbiassed observer from its com- 
mencement and although there have been individual 
failures as might be expected I can assert without 
hesitation that there is no ground whatever for such an 
assumption 

Anyone who is acquainted with the working of State 
Railways must be aware that the officers in charge of State 
Railways enjoy as much freedom of action as the officers of 
the Guaranteed Railways and that our State Railways 
have not suffered so much from the rigidity of the Govern- 
ment system as from too great pliability 

There has as I had previous occasion to remark, been 
too much personal interference in high quarters involving 
radical changes of policj and the increasing tendency to 
adopt party Government and to alter with each change 
of politics in England has been productive of the 
worst results by destroying the continuity of administrative 
action 

Our State Railways have had to contend with immense 
difficulties The very large number of miles which we 
have had to open in a short period of time has been unpre 
ce dented in the history of railways in India The State 
Railways have as it were outgrown strength and have as 
nupht have been anticipated, suffered in consequence 
There is a very great difficulty in obtaining in India men 
of the class requisite to work railways Such a class does 
not exist m this country and the importation of railway 
officers and men is very unsatisfactory The training of 
railway officials must necessarily be a work of years the 
Guaranteed Railways have had few men to spare and 
those mostly their hard bargains The State Railways 
have had to struggle through this necessarily difficult stage 
of existence and no sooner has the staff of one railway been 
approaching efficiency, than many of its best officers have 
had to be taken away, to assist in the working of lines 
newly opened Within twelve months nearly 1 000 miles 
of railway were opened for traffic in different parts of India. 
Vet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks the management 
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has rapidly improved, and we had a large number of officers 
in training for further railway extension, and a very efficient 
working staff on most of the State Railways when a change 
of policy was proposed 

f do not argue that the management was perfect or that 
it was likely to be so for many years but the Guaranteed 
Railwa) shave in their earlier days had to contend with 
difficulties of the same character though less in degree and 
it is notorious that the management of the Guaranteed 
Railways in their infancy was anything but satisfactory 
The working expenses were very high and were only 
reduced gradually after many years of experience and 
cannot even now be said to have attained their utmost 
limit of economy Many of the State Railways are yielding 
a far better return on their capital than the Guaranteed 
Railways at the same stage of their growth 

Most of the comparisons that have been made between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
very unfair and misleading The Guaranteed Railways 
having occupied all the matn and best thoroughfares of 
traffic in India must as a rule have more traffic than the 
State Railways and it follows that the larger the traffic 
the more economically it can be worked They have now 
been established for many years and have by degrees 
become settled in their working whilst the State Railways 
have not had time either to settle down or to develop their 
traffic and the Government has frequently been forced to 
open the State Railways in an incomplete condition when 
the want of proper conveniences appliances and rolling 
stock has been a serious cause of expense and difficulty 

One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between Guaranteed and State Railways which has led 
the Home Government to view State Railway management 
with unfavourable eyes The East Indian Railway which 
probably works under conditions more favourable to 
economy than any other railway in the world has nearly 
always been taken as the standard for comparison with 
State Railways — The character of the traffic of the East 
Indian Railway is exceptionally favourable to full loads m 
both directions, its gradients are good its fuel cheap its 
gross earnings per mile of railway six times that of the 
average of State Railways the comparison is therefore 
utterly untenable in every way but if a comparison be 
made between the Madras Railway (Guaranteed) and the 
Rajputana Railway (State) the inferiority of the State 
Railway vanishes, and yet the conditions affecting the 
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working are, m these two railways, apparently not dis- 
similar I subjoin a comparison which I made on a previous 
occasion 

Comparison 1878 


Gauge 

Madras 

(Guaranteed) 

Rajputana 

5-6 

Metre 

Mean age (years) 

Hi 

4 

Length in miles 

8 57 

419 

Gross earnings per mile per week 

149 

r 37 

Gross earnings per train mile 

308 

*99 

Working expenses per tram mile 

*34 

1 85 

Percentage of profit on capital 

j 44 

3 99 


It will be seen by this comparison that, although the 
Guaranteed Railway has the advantage in length and age 
and although the gross receipts and the traffic carried by 
a train are practically equal in the two cases yet the 
Rajputana Railway is infinitely superior as regards its 
working expenses and returns on the capital 

In making this comparison it is not my intention to 
imply that the management of the Guaranteed Railway is 
inferior to that of the State Railway Doubtless there may 
be conditions connected with the traffic of the Guaranteed 
Railway which if explained would justify the difference 
but the comparison has been made to illustrate the serious 
mistake that has so often been made of accepting bare 
results and crude statistics without an intimate acquaintance 
with all the conditions by which they have been affected 
The assumption that has been made respecting the 
efficiency of the agency of Joint Stock Companies and 
the inefficiency of that of the State entirely ignores the 
past history of railways in India * Lord Lawrence in his 
able Minute wrote as follows — January 9, 1869 

The history of the actual operations of Railway 
Companies m India gives illustrations of management 
as bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest as 
likely to result from that system 

With reference to the Indian agency both of 
engineers and other officers it may quite safely be 

* It is not to be disguised that much of the wasteful expenditure which 
has arisen m connection with Indian railways has been duly pointed out 
before it was too late to stop it, by the consulting engineers, and that these 
officer* have not on ail occasions been supported by the Government m 
the attempts to enforce economy — Minute of Lord Lawrence dated 
August 16 1867 
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said that the Government under a reasonable system 
could, to say the least of it secure as great ability with 
an equal outlay I have not heard of an> useful inde- 
pendent action taken in relation to Indian railways by 
the London Boards, which would be lost under a well- 
arranged system of Government management in no 
single respect can 1 see that less efficiency is likely 
to be secured under direct Government control than 
under joint-stock companies having their Boards tn 
London 

My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Go\ernment would certainly be 
more economical than that of Railway Companies, and 
that there would m almost ever)' respect be advantage 
to the State financially and therefore to the community 
of India at large if the Government were to determine 
to carry out railways hereafter through its own engineers 
with money directly borrowed in the market for the 
purpose 

What has occurred to cause a reversal of this opinion 7 
and why has the policy thus deliberate!) adopted been 
abandoned > Simply because there has been a want of 
that ordinary patience which is necessary in carrying out 
a policy of such magnitude and the sudden reversal of it 
appears to resemble the impatience of children who dig 
up the seeds they have sown in order to ascertain whether 
they are growing 

One point for which probably no credit has been allowed 
to State management has pressed heavily on State R til ways 
in the crude comparisons that have been instituted Few 
can doubt the soundness of the v iews enunciated by Lord 
Lawrence m the following words 

‘ The experience in India in respect to the growth 
of capital is thus beginning to teach the same lesson 
that has been taught on a gigantic scale in England— 
vj 2 the urgent necessit) for resisting the tendency to 
incur additional capital outlay without creating clear 
additional paying power in return the enormous and 
ruinous extent to which the capital accounts of many 
of the English companies have become inflated has 
been for some time past the theme of public discus 
sion 
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" I regard this danger with great concern, both m 
relation to the prospect of existing lines and our hopes 
of extending them 

* If the Government is to avoid it some means 
must be found for putting an effectual stop to the 
insidious growth of the capital of old lines * 

The principle thus ably enunciated had been adopted by 
me for some years before my arrival m India, and when 
Director General of the Ceylon Railway I practically closed 
the capital account with the happiest results as the rail 
way has since paid more than 12 per cent per annum on 
the capital expended. 

1 strongly urged the adoption of the same principle on 
Indian State Railways as far as practicable and, m the 
infancy of State Railways, this line of action undoubtedly 
burdened heavily the revenue account and gave an appear 
ance of excessive working expenses when compared with 
the Guaranteed Railways on which this principle was not 
in force But although the principle was admitted in itself 
to be sound it was after some time discontinued on 
account of the hopelessness of having comparisons made 
except on the crude and ill-digested basis of bare results , 
and I was accused — and l must admit with some show of 
justice — of having Turned the State Railways in the eyes 
of the Home Government by urging the adoption of this 
principle however sound it might be intrinsically 

It has lately been laid down as a maxim for adoption, 
that Government should as a rule divest itself of the task 
of working railways after they have once been constructed 
Such maxim violates every principle of political economy 
and is opposed to the mam grounds on which railway con 
struction should be undertaken — viz , for the development 
of the country Clearly the proper policy of the State is to 
develop the resources of the country by the lowest possible 
rates of carnage, and it might amply repay a Government 
in some instances to suffer some loss in railway working, 
provided that by the adoption of low rates the trade of a 
district could be stimulated It is easy to conceive the 
case of a railway unsuccessful in a commercial point of 
view, and yet highly remunerative to the State. 

A company on the contrary can only look to the direct 
returns of a railway as a commercial speculation It may 
be argued that low rates are the correct policy of a com 
pany To a certain extent this is true but to take an 
extreme case supposing that a company by low rases 
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could obtain double the traffic obtainable by higher rates, 
but the net returns were the same m both cases — clearly 
it would not be to the interest of a company to undertake 
all the trouble of a double traffic without additional returns 
whilst, m the case of State ownership the indirect gams of 
the double traffic might and probably would be of the 
highest importance Those who have studied the past 
history of railways in India must be aware of the difficulty 
which Government has experienced in inducing the railway 
companies to lower their rates and must also be cognizant 
of the manner in which the trade of a district has been 
paralyzed by high rates The profit made by railway com- 
panies must as a rule be considered as taken from the 
general community and handed over to a select few But 
this by no means represents the worst features of the case , 
for this profit may also be working an incalculable amount 
of mischief by checking the development of trade and the 
welfare of the country 

There is another evil which I have already pointed out 
in the absorption of railways by private companies and 
that is the probability that though private enterprise may, 
at the outset give a temporary stimulus to railway under 
takings jet it will eventually result in retarding railway 
progress especially in those districts where development is 
most required 

A company will naturally object to the extension of their 
system to branch lines the remunerative character of which 
may be doubtful and it will not repay the State to make 
such branches because the indirect returns from them as 
feeders will pass to the owners of the lines they feed, 
whereas if the line so fed were in the ownership of the 
State, the indirect as well as the direct returns together 
might make the branches remunerative — at all events to 
the State, which would benefit by the development of 
trade 

An argument has been advanced that a refusal on the 
part of private enterprise to take up any railway project is 
prtmd fate evidence that the project is not required * It 
is difficult to conceive a greater fallacy Such an argument 
if carried to its logical sequence would have put a stop to 
the construction of roads in India , for roads have not, as a 
rule yielded returns sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of their maintenance, far less have they afforded any return 
as interest on the capital expended Yet few would 
venture to argue that roads are not needed If roads had 
been made and worked by private enterprise, they must 
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either have ruined their projectors or the country I am 
unable, therefore to discover the grounds on which it is 
sought to reverse the policy of 1870 State agency has 
been tried and has not been found to be wanting The 
assumption that the State Railway official has insufficient 
liberty of action is purely imaginary The assumed 
superiority of management by joint Stock Companies is 
not grounded on any evidence The mismanagement of 
the Ahmedabad transfer station under the officials of a 
company was so great that it became necessary to take 
that station out of their hands and make it over to State 
Railway officials whose management of other transfer 
stations was all that could be desired and in many cases 
when Guaranteed Companies have undertaken the erection 
of State Railway rolling stock the cost has been very 
much in excess of that of similar work executed m the State 
Railway workshops And the working of some of the 
State Railways contrasts very favourably with that of some 
of the Guaranteed Railways though apparently under less 
favourable conditions for economy 

Taking the results of State agency as a whole, there is 
every reason to be satisfied with it although in some 
individual cases there has no doubt been failure and 
friction, which, however when compared with that which 
was experienced by railway companies in the earlier 
stage of their existence is comparatively insignificant. 

The comparisons that have been instituted between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
untenable and misleading but the Government has now, 
in the words of Lord Lawrence, to 4 take up all the un 
profitable lines for itself and give all the profitable lines to 
private speculators carefully guarding them however , at the 
expense of the State against any possible loss 

Past experience has shown that notwithstanding every 
provision to the contrary undertakings of this character 
should they prove less remunerative than their projectors 
have anticipated, are almost invariably thrown back on the 
hands of the Government, which practically takes all the 
risk with little or no probability of profit * Private enter 
pnse , so called is, in India, no enterprise at all but is 
simply a high flown and seducing phrase, which will I fear, 
prove to be an ignus fatnus to the Government of this 
country 

The Accountant General, in hts Minute, characterized 
the despatch of the Secretary of State as an attempt to 
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make the most of a bad case containing an amount of 
special pleading that might welt take m anyone not well 
posted up in the history of Indian railways. 

He asked how it was possible that the substitution of 
private agency could compensate for the heavy fine the 
scheme would inflict on the revenues of India. 

He pointed out the folly of expecting better results 
from a Board in London than from that of one possessing 
such practical knowledge and experience as the Director- 
General of Railways 

He stated that the control of railway companies gave 
more trouble to the State than the control of State Railwa>s 
He showed that the State had borne the burden of 
bnnging the State Railways to their valuable and efficient 
condition and that it was absurd to invite so-called 
private enterprise to step in and share the profits 
taking so much out of the pocket of the Indian ratepayer 
He quoted Sir Henry Durands Minute on Lord 
Lawrence s policy 

We have everything to gain b> a positive not a 
nominal control everything to lose by a feeble sham 
control 

He satd that State Railways had been eminently success 
ful, and that State management was more economical than 
that of companies 

He was convinced that the revenues of the State would 
have been largely enhanced had the State constructed and 
worked the railways at the outset 

He estimated the annual loss owing to these lines not 
having been carried out by State agency at ^1,750000, m 
addition to which the premium that would have to be paid 
for purchasing the Guaranteed Railways would be about 
£27 000 000 * 

* AU the old Guaranteed Railways have become State Railways by 
purchase, but are worked by companies. The premia on the purchase of 
these lines has varied from 95 to 50 per cent, of the inflated capital 
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He urged that with these gigantic losses, practically all 
withdrawn from India, every endeavour should be made to 
stop further drain 

It was reasonable to suppose that these strong protests 
emanating from officers of such high position might have 
been the subject of a Select Committee to investigate the 
question but when these minutes were submitted to Lord 
Ripon he noted upon them “This may be allowed to 
drop quietly — Ripon- ' India was sacrificed to political 
exigencies 

Subsequently the Director General of Railways made an 
exhaustive analysis of Indian railways showing strong 
evidence tn favour of State management He pointed out 
that comparisons were valueless unless made at a similar 
period of their development and taking the eighth year 
after the opening for traffic, the percentage of working 
expenses to gross receipts for the whole of the State 
Railways had been 57 per cent as against 64 per cent 
for the Guaranteed Railways 

According to the statistical abstract for British India 
(1916) in 1913-14 the net earnings of the several railways 
in India was £ 20 436 ooo, and the net revenue to Govern- 
ment from railways for the same year was £4 789,533, 
leaving a balance of .£15647,267 But this balance in 
eludes interest and redemption of annuities paid by the 
State for the purchase of the Guaranteed Ratlways On 
the other hand it must be borne in mind that this purchase 
has been made on the basis of inflated capital part of which 
has been contributed by the State, and the premia paid on 
such capital has varied from 25 to 50 per cent 

I am of opinion that the reversal of Lord Lawrences 
railway policy of State construction and management has 
been disadvantageous and the continuance of such reversal 
is in the interests of the people of India generally, to be 
strongly deprecated * 

Every effort should, in my opinion, be made to bnng 
about a better state of things, and while increasing the 
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revenue from railways, decrease the burden of direct taxa- 
tion, and stimulate the construction of railways under direct 
State control and management throughout the country 
If the policy which I adopted in Ceylon of closing the 
capital account and paying off the debt from revenue by 
degrees had been pursued, the State might now have been 
in the enjoyment of the net earnings of Indian railways. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a Meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall 
Westminster S W on Monday July 17 1916 a paper was read by 
Sir Guilford L Molesworth blcie. on Indian Railway Policy 
Sir Stephen Finney cie in the chair The following amongst 
others were present The Right Hon Lord Lamington ccuc, 
gcie. and the Dowager Lady Lamington Lord Strathbolgie Sir 
Frank C Gates kcie csi Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggrec 
kcie Major General Sir Alexander Wilson kcb and Lady 
Wilson Sir Bradford Leslie kcie Lady Fmney Sir Daniel 
Hamilton Sir Alfred and Lady Kensington Mirza Abbas All 
Baig csi Sir Fred A Robertson Mr A Porteous c.le. 
Colonel M J Meade cie and Mrs Meade Mr T G Walton 
cie, Capt Meade Mr J B Pennington Mr Thorbum 
Mr Coldstream Mr Sen Mr T S Haji Mr E Benedict, 
Mr M A Azim Mr Chowdhury Capt Rolleston Mr G G 
Reshimwale Mr Duncan Irvine Mr H C West Mr H R 
Cook Colonel D G Pitcher Mr Khaja Ismail Mr H H Lambert 
Mr S C Coombes Mr F H Brown Mrs Drury Mr H Kelway 
Bamber m v o Mr W M J Williams Mr Guiry Mr Birch, 
Mr G \ U tarn sing Miss Prendergast the Rev Mr Broadbent, 
Miss M Finney Mrs Kinneir Tarte Mr Law Gisiko Mr F G 
Channtng Mrs Jackson Mr Callard Mr H B Molesworth Mrs 
Phillips Colonel and Mrs A S Roberts Mr \usuf All Mr 
Edwards Mr Aziz Mr M W Hassanally Mr S G Endge Miss 
Wade Mr Sands Mrs Waring Mr S D L Agarwala Mrs and 
Miss Corkery Mr and Mrs Blaise Mrs Jones, Miss Marsh Mrs 
Hawkes Mr and Mrs E Dennys Mr and Mrs H R Wilkinson, 
Miss Webster Mrs A P Rainbird Mr W Frank and Dr J Pollen, 
cie Hon Secretary 

The Chairman M> Lords ladies and gentlemen Sir Guilford 
Molesworth needs no introduction he is already well known to 
members of this Association He has read papers here on several 
occasions and many of us are acquainted with his books and other 
publications Only three months ago he read to us a paper on 
“ The Common Origin of the Religions of India, and Sir Krishna 
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Gupta who presided on that occasion, drew attention to the variety 
of subjects in which he took interest and indeed we who have 
followed his career for many years as a great and eminent engineer 
(I was myself an assistant engineer under him in the middle seven 
ties) have often wondered at the manysidedness of his intellectual 
activities On engineering matters, of course he speaks as an 
expert of the highest rank and he is also an authority on questions 
of finance mechanics entomology and theology and I dare say 
many others of which I cannot tell you 

This afternoon he is to give us an address on M Indian Railway 
Policy ” a subject with which he is eminently qualified to deal When 
he was quite a young man he received the important post of 
Director General of Railways in Ceylon A few years afterwards 
he was appointed as Consulting Engineer for State Railways in 
India, and for many years helped the Government of India to frame 
their railway policy Government benefited greatlv and might it 
used to be said have benefited even more from his knowledge and 
advice and India owes him a heavy debt of gratitude for the share 
which he has had m mapping out and constructing the railway 
system of India 

But I am sure you are anxious to hear his lecture and I will now 
call upon him 

Sir Gl ilpord Molesworth My Lords ladies and gentlemen 
before commencing the lecture I should like to explain that since I 
wrote it I have received through the kindness and courtesv of our 
Chairman, Sir Stephen Finney information which has induced me 
to modify that which I originally wrote and I will now read my 
paper as modified in accordance with that information 

(The lecturer who was received with applause then read his 
paper; 

The Chair max My Lord, ladies and gentlemen I propose to 
make a few observation* at the close of the discussion l will now 
ask our Hon Secretary Dr Pollen to read certain letters which he 
has received 

The Hos Secretary stated that he had received letters from their 
Vice Chairman Sir Arundel Arundel who had intended to have 
supported the Chairman and who was looking forward to being 
present to hear Sir Guilford Ln/ortunately however Sir Arundel 
was prevented at the last moment by illness from attending and had 
sent a telegram expressing his regret The absence of Sir Arundel 
was all the more to be deplored because he as an ex Public Works 
Minister to the Government of India, could have thrown much light 
on the debate Tite Hon Secretary liad also received a letter from 
Mr \eville Priestley who had intended to take part tn the discus 
•ton m a spirit not exactly favourable to the conclusions of the 
lecturer but Dr Pollen gathered that some of Mr Neville Priest 
ley’s criticisms had been met by the alterations made in the paper 
by Sir Guilford on the suggestions of the Chairman Dr Pollen 
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then read the following note by Mr Neville Priestley on the paper 
as originally drawn up by Sir Guilford 

Sir Guilford would appear to be under a misapprehension as to 
the profits which have accrued to companies operating railways in 
India. 

At top of page 2 and again on page 13 of his paper he assesses 
the profits of companies at fifteen million odd pounds I think we 
who manage company railways in India would be very glad if that 
were the profit which the shareholders derived from the investment 
of their capital in India 

The net earnings of railways in India m which the Government 
have a financial interest in 1912 13 were actually £17981716 not 
£15,617 000 only Out of this sum of seventeen million odd pounds 
the Government paid £8 926 610 to those who had lent them the 
money with which the railways were constructed That left sur 
plus profits of £9055 106 and of this sum of nine million odd pounds 
the companies received only £709642 The balance of £8,345,464 
accrued to Government and went to swell the general revenues of 
India' 

Sir Bradford Leslie The lecture to which we have just 
listened is a valuable contribution to the history of the policy 
that varying as it has from time to time has given India a 
railway system second to none in the world This satisfactory 
result I concur with the lecturer is largely due to the reform 
of State control and introduction of direct State construction 
and management inaugurated by Lord Lawrence though as an 
eye witness I am inclined to attribute a large share of the credit 
to the late General Sir Richard Strachey K.C s 1 whose hand I 
trace in the able minute of 1869 and still more to the professional 
skill and energy of the author of the lecture tn designing and super 
vising the construction of the network of metre gauge railways 
which so efficiently serves the districts where traffic is of less density 
and the standard gauge too costly and supplements the standard 
gauge wheie intensity of traffic is more than the latter can cope 
with This was perhaps the most valuable feature of Lord Law 
rence s reform of railway stagnation in India in 1869 The second 
was the stimulus given to the nascent export of agricultural pro 
duce by reduction of rates the necessity for which the guaranteed 
companies had been stow to recognize 

As to ‘'■tate construction management and working the expert 
ence of forty six years is now available The superior economy 
anticipated by the minute of 1869 has not been realized m any 
respect 

Allowing for initial mistakes such as providing costly standard 
gauge lines for a traffic of under Rs I3O per mite per week, as 
instanced in the statement quoted in the lecture and having to buy 
their experience in bridge design at the cost of some failures I 
submit that the company lines were on the whole economically con- 
structed It would be easy to quote instances of extravagance in 
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State Railway construction far worse than any that can be brought 
against the guaranteed companies It is true that its railways cost 
India some 15$ millions sterling per annum for interest, sinking 
fund and other charges but at the present time ail the railways are 
practically the proper!) of Government Out of £$$0,000,000 the 
companies capital is only a little over £18,000,000 and the surplus 
profit paid to the companies during the vear 1913 14 was £440,000, 
rather less than 2.1 per cent on the total capital of the companies 

The company worked railways are the Bombay Baroda and Cen 
tral India the Bengal and North Western, the East Indian and 
the Bengal Nagpur Railways 

The State lines are the North Western the Oude and Rohilcund, 
and the Eastern Bengal Raitwajs 

I readily admit that a certain mileage of the Indian Railways, 
notably the frontier lines must continue nnder the direct adminis- 
tration and management of the State but as I understand the lec 
turer still advocates that not only the control but the construction 
and management of all the railways throughout India shoutd be 
by direct State agency which is not in accordance with the con 
elusions at which I have armed I submit certain facts extracted 
from the last Administration Report showing that for representa 
tive company and State-worked railways in the year 1913 14 the 
company lines earned their coaching traffic at 45 per cent and their 
goods traffic at well over 100 per cent less than the corresponding 
traffic was earned by the State lines — doubtless the cheap fuel of 
the East Indian Railway is a disturbing factor in the comparison. 
It is therefore interesting to see what the respective lines do with 
their coal when they get it The duty obtained from a ton of coal 
is quite distinct from its pnee this duty was in the case of the State 
worked lines 2,670 ton miles against 4 <&> ton miles realtred by the 
company worked lines Another item of expenditure which is prac 
tically independent of the pnee of coal is maintenance of permanent 
way In respect of this it will be found from the Administration 
Report that the representative State worked lines earned 1 553 
gross ton miles per rupee of maintenance expenditure against 2488 
gross ton miles per rupee earned by the company worked lines The 
East Indian is handicapped bv an excess of up over down traffic of 
not less than 200000000 ton miles per annum involving a corres 
ponding amount of down empty running These instances of the 
supenor economy of company working are confirmed by the ratio 
of total expenses to earnings averaging in the case of the represen 
tative State hne« 55$ per cent against 434 per cent m the case of 
the company lines These instances by no means exhaust the case 
in favour of company administration but time is 1 united and I will 
therefore give place to other speakers 

Mr Benedict remarked that he did not fee! capable of dealing 
with the big question raised he had always been a working 
engineer and had only been able to spend the money, not to make h 
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Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree thought the lecturer had done 
an act of justice to India by advocating the policy of the State con- 
trol and management of railways there Lnder the prevailing 
system of working them through the agency of Companies with 
their controlling Boards in London the needs and convenience of 
the travelling public were not attended to quite to the extent they 
should be trade facilities were withheld and the extension of railway 
restricted if there was any apprehension of the profits and so-called 
vested interests of the companies bemgaffected Heknewof schemes 
of new lines being opposed by companies owing to fear of com 
petition within what they assume to be the area of their established 
traffic although such new lines v\ ere necessary in the public interest 
If the railway administration of India was conducted by the State 
Government would be responsible to the public in all such matters 
and they would unquestionably direct their policy with a due regard 
for the development of the country and the comfort and con 
venience of the people. The) would also be expected to afford 
facilities in the railway offices and workshops for the training of the 
people and fit them to occupy important posts and position in the 
locomotive traffic and other departments At present no such 
opportunities were open to Indians All throughout the company 
owned railways there were scarcely any Indians filling high appoint 
ments even for minor posts the supply was always obtained from 
England and no serious effort had ever been made during the long 
period of the existence of railways m India to prepare them for 
taking their due share in what was after all a branch of public 
service If Government had the control and management of those 
lines lie (Sir Mancherjee) was sure the interests of the people and 
their claims would be better safeguarded. (Applause ) 

Mr Yusuf Ali said that he could not speak as an expert but he 
would ftke to put before the meeting three standpoints from which 
apart from the interests of the railway companies the rail wav policy 
of the Government of India could be viewed First there were 
the interests of the export and import houses in the Presidency 
towns secondly the interests of the small traders engaged in the 
internal trade of India and thirdly and most important of all the 
interests of the whole of the people of India He thought that 
hitherto the discussions had looked too much to the interests of the 
large export and import firms He Knew of many instances of 
inequality of freights and quoted one instance of a district up coun 
try about an equal distance between Bombay and Calcutta where 
he had been told by traders that the freight to Calcutta was very 
much less than the freight to Bombay with the result that the 
traders interests up-country and in Bombay suffered There was a 
chronic shortage of rolling stock accentuated by the management 
of the different companies m watertight compartments He 
thought that the railway policy of headquarters had not in the past 
taken sufficient account of the ramifications of the internal trade 
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whose healthy growth was so essentially necessary for the economic 
progress of the people of India The speaker also thought that 
the interests of the third-class passengers, the mainstay of pas 
senger traffic had not obtained sufficient recognition and that if 
State management was universally introduced it would be possible 
for public opinion to exerase an influence m that direction which 
would not only be for the advantage of the Government but of the 
people of India (Applause ) 

Mr H Relway B amber said he could not agree with the remarks 
of one of the speakers with reference to the non appointment of 
Indians to responsible positions on the railways of that country 

The company with which he had been associated had gn en many 
such appointments to suitably trained Indian gentlemen and other 
railway companies were adopting the same policy hor many- years 
past a very complete course of training had beei open to the sons 
of Indian gentlemen in the workshops and offices, of mini lines. 

With regard to the conveyance of Indian passengers m goods 
waggons this practice of recent years had practically ceased at 
least on the mam lines of India on which rolling stock of the most 
up to-date character specially equipped for the convevancc of ptl 
gruns had been provided and was greatly appreciated 

The Chairman My Lord ladies and gentlemen we arc indebted 
to Sir Guilford Molesworth for an eloquent address on a very 
important subject and his views are set forth with his usual vigour 
and in no uncertain terms On the other hand from certain 
remarks that have been made it would seem that there is a differ 
ence of opinion regarding the policy that should be followed m 
Indian railway management 1 he .object is one w hich is of par 
ticular interest to me because I wa\ for twenty nine vears directly 
emploved in the management of M ite railways 1 was for sixteen 
and a half years tbe manager for two of the most important of 
them and subsequently for five years until I retired m 1913 I was- 
in indirect touch with the administration of both Mate and com 
pany railway-, Some twenty years a-,o I delivered a course of 
lectures on railways at the bidpur Engineering College at Calcutta 
and 1 wished to »et forth to the students the points for considera 
tion in regard to the menu of both systems of management I 
quoted from a very capable and entirely impartial authority, Pro 
fes&or Hadley of \a!e who wrote as follows To sum up the 
arguments advanced by the advocates of Government ownership 
start from the idea that C ovemment means of transportation will 
be managed not with a view to high profits but for the good of 
the community Fhey will thus it is said offer low rates based 
upon cost of service and equal facilities without discrimination 
The evils of speculation will be avoided there will be no waste of 
capital no construction of two lines where but one is needed* 
Capital will be put where it will do the roost good for the develop- 
ment of the country Finally we shall no longer be at the mercy 
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of combination* of capitalists who manipulate and tax us fur their 
own interests It is further urged that the post office shows how 
Government secures to aft men tow rates, equal laolihes, and 
security against extortion and it is claimed that the same result 
might be secured with a Government telegraph or perhaps with 
Government railroads 

On the other hand the Italian Commission of 1878 sums up the 
arguments on the other side by saying first, that it is a mistake to 
expect lower rates or better facilities from Government than from 
private companies The actual results are just the reverse The 
State is more apt to tax industry than to foster it, and when it 
attempts to tax industry it is even less responsible than a private 
company second State management is more costly than private 
management and a great deal of capital is thus wasted third 
political considerations are brought into a system of State manage 
ment in a way which is disastrous to legitimate business and 
demoralizing to politics At the time in 1896 I did not think it 
proper to tell the students what my opinions were on the subject 
Now I think I can safely say that for India both systems of man 
agement are in my opinion necessary but that as a principle com 
pany management is to be preferred (Applause ) 

Conditions have a good deal altered since 1896 At the present 
day all railways adopt the same principles in fixing their rates and 
fares The cost of management does not differ m either There 
is no speculation in railways at least I never came across it m my 
experience nobody proposes to make two lines where one would 
suffice the companies certainly do not and the country is not at 
the mercy of the capitalists 1 think probably &ome of the capitalists 
would say that the\ are at the mercy of the Secretary of State but 
that need not be discussed here One drawback to company rail 
way ownership is as Sir Guilford Molesworth has well described, 
the apparent loss of montv to the State but I shall deal wi h that 
later on and I do not think it is of b reat consideration 
Another matter that I had m my mind was that referred to by 
Mr Yusuf All regarding the alleged neglect of local industries 
During my career I have had a good deal of experience of this 
question and I have on many occasions by quoting special rates, 
used my best endeavours to foster certain local industries I 
remember that there was a match ind istry at Ahmedabad and a 
glass factory in the Punjab, and there are others I have had to look 
into Of course in all these matters one must be very careful to 
differentiate between the interests of the country as a whole and the 
interests of any particular trader or set of traders — eg the match 
makers of Ahmedabad and the glass blowers of the Punjab— and 
hold the scale evenly I confess I failed to do very much m the 
matter I hope, with the advent of the committee which has been 
referred to of which Sir Thomas Holland is the chairman that 
progress will be made In tins matter I feel quite sure that the 
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company managed lines will be witling to co-operate as readily as 
the State managed hnes 

Mr Kelw av Bamber has dealt with the question of the carnage 
of third class passengers I can certainly say that during the last 
fi%e or six years I was Manager of the \orth Western Railway no 
question received greater attention than this at the hands of the 
administration I do not sav for a minute that we achiexed all that 
was destrable but we real)} endeaioured to make the third-class 
passengers more comfortable The number of carnages has since 
then verv largelv increased and'vanous conveniences are provided 
in them for the third class passengers I dare say a j,reat deal 
still remains to be done and I feel sure that the matter is receiving 
constant attention both at the hands of the State railways and at 
the hands of the company lines 

Then comes the question of feeder lines and here again difficulties 
aTe met w ith if the lines are not made on some sort of commercial 
principles For example if concessions are gii en for a feeder line 
in Bombay it mav be partly at the expense of people who live in 
Assam or Lower Bengal who base no interest w hates er in feeder 
lines in Bomba\ and whose monei goes to assist people m Bombay 
with whom perhaps the\ base no particular concern 1 sa\ that in 
mv experience w hich has been large in the matter of feeder lines T 
can hardlt recall a branch line in which a concession of some sort 
has not been asked for 

Then there is another matter that Mr Yusuf Ah spoke about 
nameh with regard to places which were equi -distant from Bombay 
and Calcitta where different rates were charged Railway rates 
are really a matter to be dealt with on purely business principles 
but it mav be said in answer to Mr Yusuf Ah that the countiy 
to Calcutta may be much easier than to Bombay and the railways 
may cost %ery much less to construct to Calcutta than to Bombay 
Then one mav allege the difference ra the cost of working 

\\ ith regard to the Indian staff as has been said the Indians with 
a few exceptions ha\e not yet attained to the htgh appointments, 
but they are making a start On the State ra *wa s there is one 
Indian fnend of mine who is Chief Engineer of a railway and 
another who was Chief Storekeeper but they began their careers 
many years ago I have three or four Indian friends who are now 
employed on company lines and they are making steady progress 
towards the good posts I hear from them occasionally but as yet 
they ha\e not arrived at the highest ones that may come in tune 

These are a few matters which were not referred to in Sir Guilford 
Molesworths lec ore 

With State management there are certain drawbacks one of 
which is with the staff this has been recognized by the public in 
some cases For example a railway m Calcutta with which I was 
concerned had, after I left it (I was there eight years as Manager) 
five managers in four years, and the heads of departments were 
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frequently changed too That certainly militates against efficient 
working The claims of seniority are perhaps rather too unduly 
pressed on State railways In making these remarks I do not wish 
m any way to reflect on the qualifications of the State railway staff, 
because I consider they are just as competent as those employed 
on company railways There is further as is also mentioned by 
Professor Hadley the political danger in State railways I do not 
know whether it exists very much in India but if politics come into 
railway working there are considerable risks To refer to one 
aspect only of the danger — politicians m different parts of the 
country may advocate and with success their claims for facilities in 
the direction of special trains and special rates for their districts 
which the traffic does not justly demand and other questions may 
anse which tn the interests of the country it is destrable to avoid 
I think really that the question resolves itself into two heads — 
one State ownership and the other State management The points 
should be considered separately and I have dealt to some extent 
with the latter As regards ownership I think the State should 
certainly own or have an opportunity of purchasing all the lines 
at certain stated intervals If this canon is observed — and it is — 
the lucrative lines will not fall into the hands of the companies 
But it does not follow that the State should work and manage the 
line or even that it should construct it and from a financial point 
of view there are no doubt occasionally advantages to Government 
in raising capital for a railway by the agency of a company and 
not directly by the State Jvo doubt when railways were first made 
in India there was some extravagance and some waste but expen 
ence had to be bought and paid for In the early contracts too 
the conditions for taking over the lines at the end of the contracts 
were perhaps too easy for the companies they were too much m 
their favour But all this has been altered now Under modern 
contracts the State has its proportion of earnings according to 
capital and also from four fifths to nineteen twentieths or some 
fraction of that kind of the surplus profits and the companies the 
remaining portion which is not large With a net gain to the 
State of say £4000,000 the companies would receive probably 
about one tenth of that amount — it vanes from year to year — and 
for this they relieve the l ovemment of the inconvenience of the 
direct working of the railways Some cf the railways however are 
State railways now and I think they should remain so — the North 
Western the Eastern Bengal and the Oudh and Rohilkund Rail 
ways It is necessary seeing the large pecuniary interest that the 
State has in the railways that they should be able to select well 
qualified men to criticize projects and to look into the traffic pro 
posals of the companies lines when they come up They must be 
able to review them and if necessary to advise or to address the 
companies regarding them 

There is one point in Sir Guilford Molesworth s lecture in which 
VOL IX X 
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I was much interested that is the closing of the capital accounts. 
This is a matter which has always been ol great interest to me, 
and which I should very much have liked to have seen carried out 
but on the company worked lines with a very limited tenure of the 
undertaking, it would be scarcely fair to call upon them as lessees 
to effect extensive betterments at the cost of revenue The Govern 
ment does to some extent redeem capital by annuities but at the 
same time if the finance department approves there is absolutely 
no reason from a railway point of view why the SZ4fioOfloo of 
annual net profit or whatever it is should not go to form a sinking 
fund for the eventual redemption of all the capital of the railways 
which would come m time That is a matter for the financial 
department to decide 

In conclusion I much regret to find that mv views on Indian rail 
way policy do not march eye to eye with those of Sir Guilford 
Moiesworth but with the conditions now prevailing in India I feel 
bound to say that the advancement in the direction of management 
by the State of the railways would not be a great consideration 
while the burden imposed on Government would be great and I am 
confident that the country would not be materially benefited 
(Applause ) 

Sir Guilford Moles worth In reply I may say with regard to 
the remarks of the Chairman with reference to State management 
that the management carried on by the State as it commenced was 
very satisfactory at the time and there is no reason why it should 
not have still been carried on satisfactorily If as the Chairman sug 
gests things have changed then I am afraid that it is the Govern 
ment of India which has changed its character When the rad 
ways were handed over to companies almost all our State railway 
officers were handed over to the companies and managed (or them 
At the time I was m India and at the time I wrote the minute I 
have quoted I consider that the C ovemment of Indii was the 
purest and best government m the world and that it was far 
superior to the Home ( ovemment which interfered with its policy 

With regard to what Sir Bradford Leslie has said I quite agree 
with him that the East Indian Hailway to which he referred was 
splendidly managed It was the best managed railway in the 
country and a good deal of that j,ood management was due to the 
talents and ability of Sir Bradford I eslie himself In mj minute I 
have shown how unfair the comparisons were between the East 
Indian Railway Company and the Slate railways It must be 
remembered that in that minute l wrote of the conditions as they 
existed at the time Sir Bradford Leslie has said that the condi 
tions are different now from what they we e but at that time the 
comparison as I have shown was most unfair 

Sir Fred A. Rower? so* said that though the discussion was 
dosed he must be permitted to recall an instance of gross injustice 
in connection with feeder railways. He was travelling m the Inner 
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Himalayas and came across a gentleman who owned fifteen acres 
of land on which he grew fruit and had subsequently received from 
him innumerable letters urging upon the Government the necessity 
of building a railway into the heart of the Himalayas in order to 
bring out the produce of his orchard f On the relative advantages 
of State and private management he had not an impartial mind, 
because the only railway with which he had been intimately asso- 
ciated was managed as a State railway by his friend Sir Stephen 
Finney with whom he had had the pleasure of making an extended 
tour in the Manager's self denial carnage He had very great 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
kindly presiding and for his most interesting summing up 
Mr William Coldstream thought that the discussion had been 
very interesting although during the first part of it he had felt 
rather left in the clouds and was not sure whether the balance of 
opinion was in favour of management by the State or management 
by companies but that no doubt many non professional people 
would adopt at least provisionally and till clearer evidence was 
available which might be a long time the opinion of the Chairman 
that the ideal condition was management by companies and owner 
ship by the State He was sure that everyone would agree with 
him that cordial thanks were due to the Chairman for presiding 
and for his illuminating remarks He also w ished to propose a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer He had had the honour and pleasure of 
knowing Sir Guilford Moles* orth for many > ears and well remem 
bered the period when he was such a valuable servant of the Govern 
ment of India at Simla and was a humble member of a large circle 
of friends who regarded Sir Guilford with admiration and respect 
The vote of thanks was earned with applause 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

Thf Forty Ninth Annual Meeting of the East India Association 
v2« held at the Institution of Civil Engineers Creat George 
Street Westminster S\\ on the afternoon of Monday June 19 
1916 at 3 pm when the Annual Report was considered and the 
Accounts passed 

The Right Hon the Lord Rea\ kt ocsi rciE occupied 
the chair and the following members were prevent Sir William 
W edderburn Bart Sir Krishna l ( upta k c M Sir F C Gates 
kcie c«i Sir Frederick S T I elv kcie csi Sir Guilford L 
Molesworth iccie Sir Bradford Leslie kcie. Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree kcie Sir Daniel YT Hamilton Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir Stephen hmnev CM Colonel C E Yale csi mp 
L ieut General F H Tyrrell Mr Owen Dunn Mr Duncan Irvine 
ics Mr C E Buckland cii Mr < \ Lnmsmg Mr Carkcet 
Jame Mr VV Coldstream Mr K D Hormu'ji Sved Irfan Ah 
Mr N C Sen Mr Haji Mr L H Tabak Mr l C f. hanmn s Mr 
Rvan, Mr Gayatonde Mr j B Pennington and Dr John Pollen 
c 1 e Hon Secretary 

The Sr ckltaby read letters of apology from the following gen 
tlemen regretting their inability to attend the Annual Meeting 
Lord Lamington Sir Arundel F Arundel Mr Fhorburn Mr 
Henry Marsh Sir Henry Proctor 

By unanimous consent of the meeting the Report and Accounts 
were taken as read 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said The Report is in every respect satisfactory both 
as regards the increase of members and the financial aspect of our 
affairs J heart th join in what was said m one of the letters that 
wre owe our best thanks to our energetic and indefatigable Secre 
tary — (bear hear> — and we congratulate him on the success of his 
“Omar Khayyam and we have also had great pleasure m 
hearing his lecture on Russia and it is certainly to his credit that 
J believe twenty five years ago he urged the establishment of cor 
dial relations with Russia We all know — I mean those who 
belong to my generation — what formerly was the general opinion 
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m India about Russia, and it is a very remarkable fact how these 
relations have now become absolutely cordial, and how we have 
discovered the virtues and merits of the Russian race and how 
the Russians have also come to the conclusion that subjects of 
the British Empire are good comrades m warfare (Hear hear ) 
I am sure that now we must be very grateful for the extraordinary 
revival — it always was there but it was latent — of Russian 
strength which shows itself in so many quarters of the globe at 
present and on which we may rely as a material contribution to our 
final victory (Hear hear ) 

I wish also to thank Mr Pennington whom we are always glad 
to see and who so constantly devotes himself to the interests of 
this Association (Hear bear) It also gives me pleasure to 
allude to the fact that our clerk Mr Ring who is a most efficient 
official of this Association has joined the army— (hear hear) — 
and this is another instance of the great part which is played by 
women everywhere — namely that Mrs Kim, is now filling his 
place 

I wish to allude to a few of the members ve have lost In the 
first place to the late Raja of Rajpipla He was in every way a 
loyal Chief and he left the details of his administration to his 
Divan and kept on a very excellent footing with him Mr 
Dhangirhaii was a most excellent servant of the State You will 
be pleased to hear that Mr A Shew an who was at one time 
Administrator of Rajpipla and who did most excellent work con 
tmues to follow events carefully after his retirement getting the 
annual Administration Report and those Administration Reports 
always show improvements in that State of which I believe one of 
the most important features is its fine forests 

In the next place I wish to allude to Sir Cohn Campbell Scott 
Moncnelf who was a personal fnend of mine and also a neigh 
bour of mine for some time in Scotland and who up to the last 
was most active he was a most remarkable man and we all know 
the great w r ork he did in E„ypt — (hear hear) — and he was also an 
excellent Permanent Secretary in the Scottish Department 

Well the next name I have to allude to is one which I mention 
with great regret Sir Robert Laidlaw He was one of those men 
who m India are indispensable He was the head as we all know 
of a very great trade in India and his interest in India and Indians 
and I may say in the East altogether was remarkable He also 
was a neighbour of mine in Scotland and only this last autumn I 
visited him at the place he had bought Wolfelee and the inter 
esting feature was this He was the son of a farmer m the Low 
lands of Scotland and after having made his fortune he bought 
the property in the very heart of the district where his father had 
been a farmer and where everybody had known him as a boy — 
(hear hear) — so that the people talked to him as they did when he 
was a boy That shows how entirely free he was of anything 
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which tended to make him appear as other than what he was, and 
he was not — as I ara afraid is often the case — afraid of his ante 
cedents and was even proud of hailing from the Border country 
We have also to regret the death of Sir Patrick Playfair so well 
known on the Bengal side who was at one time President of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce an additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy and Governor General and 
Sheriff of Calcutta We have lost too Mr Bomanji Peht one of 
the leaders of industry in Bombay We also have to mourn the 
death of Sir Chunabhai Madliowlal who was exceedingly chant 
able and at the head of an important industry in Ahmedabad I 
also wish to recall to your memory the late Mr Dikshit who was 
an Advocate of Bombav and a man who took a great interest in 
all social questions and who was not superficial but went very 
deeplv into all questions winch he undertook to investigate What 
makes hi> death tragic is that he went down in the Persia which 
as we all know was sunk b> a 1 erman submarine he was one of 
the \Mims ol that warfare which every civilised person hopes will 
come to an end as it is really opposed to all human and Divine 
precepts He wrote a paper on the Economic Conditions of 
the Indian Workman and this paper was read here after his death 
on the 26th of ApriL 

Then the question which will become very actual after the 
War — it is not a new question but a question which I remember 
as far back as when I was m India — was discussed and that is the 
question of granr 0/ Commissions to gentlemen of Indian birth 
On this subject this Association has sent a memorandum to the 
India Office I need not say that after the heroism displayed by 
the Chiefs a great number of Indian office rs— and I certainly 
would add also the rank and file of what I may call our heroic 
Indian Armv — it will be our dutv to give them proper recognition 
for their patriotic attitude in tin* crisis 

V\e have had as usual verv interesting papers read during the 
I»ast season and I hope you will allow me especially to congratu 
late mv friend bir Fredk Lely on the paper which he gave to us 
which I consider was a very interesting paper 

Hus Association gentlemen has fulfilled I think its part That 
we have been able to do *0 lias been 10 great part due to Dr Pollen, 
and as long as he is our pilot I am not afraid but that this Associa 
tion will continue to be a flourishing and prosperous Institution. 
Uc must do everything tn our power to make the man 111 the 
street understand what is meant by our connection with India I 
believe that we can do more than we have done We must begin 
in the schools and I consider it nothing less than a scandal that 
it is still the exception for Indian history to be taught m our 
secondary schools You may depend upon it that if Indta was a 
German dominion— which fortunately for India it is not— Indian 
history and all subjects connected with India would be not only 
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taught in all the secondary schools of Germany but would be 
made a prominently compulsory subject It is not to our credit 
that hitherto we have not in the vanous programmes which are 
issued for our schools found this knowledge of India made into 
a prominent subject We hear a great deal now about the respec 
tive claims of science and of classic in our school but that to my 
mind is of less importance than that on both sides there is a great 
neglect of history because that is a subject which both sides need 
In the examination for the Civil Service and especially for the 
diplomatic examinations I think it would be very desirable that 
more should be made of the importance of our knowledge of the 
East m general Egypt Turkey and the whole of the East 
should be better known and those of our future diplomatists who 
are hkel> to be appointed in such places as Constantinople 
Teheran and others should have special knowledge of Oriental 
subjects 

I do not know that I can add anything more except to say that 
we ought to be very thankful that the War has interfered with us 
so little I believe there are very few societies who can say that 
thev ha\e so little felt the effect of this War of which we may 
hope we shall see the end in such a way that peace will be estab- 
lished on a firm and enduring basis (Hear hear) 

1 now beg to move the adoption of the Report 

Lielt General Ty krill m seconding the proposition said 
that he himself went out to India straight from school into the 
army and he had always looked on India more as a home than 
the United Kingdom He still continued to receive letters from 
men m the Indian Army who had risen to the rank of commis 
sioned officers and they always expressed their loyalty and affec 
tion to their old officers 

He thought the Society was doing a great deal of useful work 
in fostering such good feeling in the connection between England 
and India (Hear hear ) 

He said he had much pleasure m seconding the adoptton of the 
Report 

The Chairman on putting the motion to the meeting said they 
would be pleased to hear that Lady Willingdon the wife of the 
Governor 0 / Bomba v who was at present m London had told 
him there were a large number of wounded soldiers in the hos 
pitals in Bombay at present He asked her if she had come to ask 
for money for those hospitals because he had read that Lady 
Carmichael the wife of the Governor of Bengal was pleading for 
gifts Whereupon she had said to him Money 1 If I asked for 
a lakh in Bombay I could get it immediately (Hear hear) As 
ex Governor of Bombay he had felt rather proud of that display 
of generosity in Bombay 

The adoption of the Report was carried unanimously on being 
put to the vote 
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Sir Witxtjui Wjedokrburh said it was his pleasing duty to pro- 
pose his lordship Lord Reay as President for the ensuing year 
Lord Reay possessed every qualification they all desired in a 
President for such an Association (Hear hear > Perhaps it was 
his natural prejudice but he considered it a qualification that he 
was also a Scotsman They all knew the class of Scottish men 
who had worked for India and thev had to day to lament the loss 
of men like Sir Colin Scott MoncriefE and Sir Robert Laidlaw 
He had had the privilege of serving under Lord Reay for a con 
siderable time in Bombay and he knew the Strom* feeling of affec 
tion that existed amongst all sections of the people m Bombay for 
him both on account of lus great public work and his private 
kindliness The various views the A ociation put forward were 
carefully considered In the ticnernment and tliev could not liave 
a better representative than Lord Reav to state the measures that 
were now necessary in regird to the new portion which India was 
to occupy tn the British Empire *\s a Scotsman he was cautious 
and he had great experience of India He (Sir H ilium) had great 
pleasure in moving hta appointment as President for the coming 
vear (Hear hearl 

^ir Mvnchfrjif Bhowmsicrfl m seconding the proposition 
said that as a Bombay man himself lie could I war te timony to the 
fau of the great affection e teem and reverence in which Lord 
Reav was hetd bv the various Indian communities there on 
account of his large hearted sympathv with their aspirations and 
their interests Although in his time it wa> a rare thing for 
frovernment House to invite the representatives of the people of 
India etiher socially or for consultation and advice it vva lord 
Reav who even in the fact of a .,ood deil of ofiicul unwillingness 
tried that experiment with ^ueh hippy re-ults that it has lev eloped 
to a very great extent under his siitces ors It ha*, borne the very 
good fruit of bringing the sentiments of jhe peoj le of India before 
the \dimni trators of Bombav with advantage to both sides He 
trusted that the example would be followed there uid in other 
provinces in an increasing decree i would mike for the stability 
of British rule tf the sentiments and aspirations of the people 
were understood as I ord Reav tried to understand them (Heir 
hear) It was a great privilege to the Association to have I ord 
Reay vear after vear for its chairman and he trusted many years 
would elapse before his place w'as surrendered to anv other 
person but he did not think any successor would surpass Lord 
Reav either in his advocacy of the true interest of India or as 
expressed by ! ord Lamtngton in his letter just read in the dts 
charge of the duties of their President He had great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution 

The proposal on being put to the meeting 1 was earned by 
acclamation 

The Chairman I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for 
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your renewed trust, and it gives me the greatest pleasure that it 
was moved by my old fnend Sir William Wedderbum, who as we 
all know has devoted his whole life to the best interests of the 
Indian people and in his old age he is as energetic as he was when 
I first knew him I cannot say that I get younger but as regards 
my feelings towards India they are exactly as warm as they have 
always been and l am still of opinion that we can never do enough 
to show our sense of responsibility and to acquit ourselves of the 
great trust that God has put upon us towards the people of India 
(Hear hear) 

The Hon Secretary Sir Robert Fulton and R A Leslie 
Moore Esq resigned their seats on the Council during the year 
and Sir Henry Procter and Henry Marsh Esq were co-opted in 
their place The following Members retire by rotation Sir Roper 
Lethbridge kcie. Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree kcie J B 
Pennington Esq Sir Lesley Probyn kcvo S S Thorbum, Esq 
Sir Arundel T Arundel kcsi G O W Dunn Esq I propose 
these Members be re-elected and that Colonel Meade and Nirmul 
Chunder Sen be elected Members of the Council 

This was seconded by Mr Coldstream and carried unam 
mously 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Hardinge as Vice President They all knew how excellent his 
conduct of affairs in India had been and that he left India 
extremely popular with the European and Indian elements of the 
population Lord Hardinge certainly belonged to the front rank 
of our ablest statesmen and as they all knew the moment he came 
back he was appointed to investigate Irish affairs and now he 
would go back to the foreign Office in the capacity of Permanent 
Under Secretary It was greatli to the credit of a man who had 
governed India as Viceroy that he should at this moment when 
affairs were so critical return again to the Foreign Office in which 
really was one of the most important positions in the Civil Ser 
vice that of Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs 

Mr Coidstrfam said he would like to make a short remark 
not exactly in connection with the business of the meeting — but 
regarding the Association as discharging the function of a record 
ing agency for the useful and sympathetic lives and activities of 
Indians and Europeans who have lived their lives for the good 
of India he hoped it would not be considered irrelevant — with 
regard to what the Chairman had said about Sir Robert Laidlaw 
In his early youth in Edinburgh he (the speaker) was befriended 
by a gentleman Sir Walter Elliot of Wolfelee then recently 
retired from the Madras Civil Service and it was remarkable that 
Sir Robert Laidlaw himself a great lover of India should have 
succeeded to the estates owned for a long time by that very dis 
tinguished Indian Official Sir Walter Elliot Sir Walter Elliot 
was a man of great ability very learned in Indian history 
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archaeology numismatics ethnology, philology and natural his- 
tory — a quite extraordinary range of erudition He took much 
interest in education and supported Christian missions He 
served as Private Secretary to Lord Elphimtone, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, Member of Council He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society* and perhaps after that of Sir Ihomas Monro no 
name among Madras officials has been more distinguished The 
speaker therefore thought he was justified m mentioning it in 
connection with what the Chairman had said (Hear hear) He 
had great pleasure in seconding the proposal that Lord Hardinge 
be elected as \ ice-President 

The Chvirman 1 only wish to endorse what Mr Coldstream 
has said about Sir Walter Elliot I knew him and he was cer 
taml> a very remarkable man He belonged to the same clan as 
Lord Minto to whom India owes so much 

On being put to the meeting the proposal was carried unani 
mously 

A verv heart} vote of thanks was then proposed to the Chair 
man Tins was seconded b) Mr Owes Dins and earned with 
acclamation 

BockUnd s Dictionary of Indian Biography 



THE FORTY NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


The Council submit the following Report on the working of 
the Association during the year 1915-1916 the fiftieth year 
of its existence 

Sixty five new Members were proposed and elected 
during the year of whom more than one half were Indians. 
Sixteen Members resigned and seventeen died The 
number of resignations was below the average, but the 
deaths were nearly twice as many as m the preceding year 

The sense of the loss the Association has suffered by the 
death of Mr R. F Chisholm (a Member of Council) early 
m the year under report has been recorded in the Proceed 
mgs of the General Meeting held on June 26 last and 
since then the Association has had to deplore the death of 
one of its Vice Presidents — H H the Raja of Rajpipla — to 
whose son and successor the condolences of the Council 
have been conveyed 

The question of the grant of Commissions m the Army 
to gentlemen cf Indian birth engaged the earnest attention 
of the Council during the year, and it was considered 
desirable to approach the Secretary of State for India on 
the matter The Hon Secretary was accordingly directed 
to invite attention to the views of the late Sir William 
Plowden kcsi (formerly of the Bengal Civil Service and 
afterwards m p for Wolverhampton West) as set forth in a 
paper read before the Association on April 24, 1912, and to 
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the general support accorded to these views by the late 
Lord Mtnto, who when Governor General, with the con- 
currence of the Commander m-Chiet and the members of 
his Council, had addressed a despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State for India. The Hon Secretary was 
further instructed to add that without pledging themselves 
to the particular suggestions made by Sir William Plowden 
and Lord Minto the Council felt that the question was one 
that called for prompt and judicious handling and that it 
was desirable to find a solution calculated to remove the 
impression that the people of India were in all circumstances 
debarred by reason of race and colour Irom holding com 
missions in the Imperial Army — a privilege enjoyed by 
most other subjects of the British Crown The Council 
therefore, urged that it would be prudent and politic to secure 
without delay some practical solution of the difficulties 
surrounding the question and thus meet as far as might be 
found possib«e loyal Indian aspirations This expression of 
the views of the Council was placed by Lord Islington 
before Mr Chamberlain and the whole subject is now 
under consideration 

The desirability ol pre^en ing an adoress on behalf of the 
Association to the Right Hon Lord Chelmsford, ccmg 
was also considered and discussed bv the Council and the 
Hon Secretary was authorized to ascertain the views of 
the Viceroy Designate on the subject Lord Chelmsford 
expressed his readiness to receive such an address but m 
view of his anxiety to a\oid public speaking in England 
preferred that the address should take the form of a letter 
Lord Lammgton accordingly as Chairman of Council, 
wrote to His Lordship the following letter 

To the Right Hon Lord Chelmsford G C M G , 
Governor General- Dengnate of India 

Merck 4 1916 

My Lokd 

On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 
1 beg leave to offer to Your Lordship their united congrat- 
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ulations on your appointment to the high office of Viceroy 

and Governor General of lodva. ood to ttef Uffl& 

dent hope that during your term of office the loyalty to 
Emperor and Empire which India has abundantly shown 
during the stress of the present war may be everywhere 
confirmed and established, and that her peoples and races 
may continue to increase in comfort and well being and 
grow more and more fitted to take an active share in the 
administration of public affairs 

Among the many subjects of profound importance and 
interest to India that will claim Your Lordship s attention 
the Council trust that they may be pardoned if they express 
their hope that the following in particular may not lack the 
sympathy and support of yourself and your Government 

(а) The appointment of a representative of India to 

share in the anticipated Conference between the 
British Government and the Dominions and 
Colonies of the Empire 

( б ) The settlement of the vexed question of the grant 

of Commissions in the Imperial Army to gentle- 
men of Indian birth — a subject on which the 
Council have recently had the honour of address- 
ing the Secretary of State for India 
(c) The reduction of the indebtedness of the agricul- 
tural pof ulation b> the multiplication of Village 
Co-operative Societies on the Raiffeisen plan 
with a careful safeguarding of the members from 
the risks of unlimited liability inherent in the 
system 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship s most obedient servant, 
{Signed) Lamivgton 
Chairman of the Council of the 
Eas India Association 

And received the following reply 

March 9 1916 

Dear Laminc ton 

Will you convey to the Council of the East India 
Association my thanks for their congratulations ? 

I am taking out with me their resolutions so that I 
shall have them in mind when I assume office. I feel sure 
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that they will meet with the most sympathetic consideration 
from the Government of India 

Sincerely yours 

(•Signed) Chelmsford 

No fresh ‘ Truths about India were compiled during 
the year under report but the contents of the existing 
volumes have been carefully indexed and the Council has 
sanctioned the binding of fifty copies, which will now be 
published with index complete 

The meetings of the Association were largely attended, 
and much interest was displayed m the papers read and 
the Council tenders its hearty thanks to the various 
lecturers 

Papers on the followingsubjects were read during the year 
May 10, 1915 — Akbar the Great Mogul (1542- 
1605) His Life Character and Opinions by Vincent 
Arthur Smith Esq «a.,ics. (retired) The Right 
Hon Syed Ameer All, cie in the chair 
June 29 1915 — ‘ Russia and India by Dr John 
Pollen, ci e. LL.D 1 c.s (retired) Sir Donald Mac 
ken2ie Wallace, kc.ie k c.\ o , in the chair 

October 25 1915 — The Problem of Education in 
India by Pandit Shyama Shankar m a (Foreign and 
Educational Member JhaUwar State) Sir Frederick 
William Duke kcie c l in the chair 
November 15 1915 — Indian India and its Rajas 
Their Relations with the British by Saint Nihal 
Singh Esq Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis Young 
husband kcie in the chair 

December 13 1915 — * Hindus and Muhammadans, 
by G C Whitworth Esq ics (retired) read by 
J B Pennington Esq 1 c s (retired) The Mirza 
Abbas All Baig c s 1 in the chair 

January 24 1916 — Indian Women and National 
Well Being by Lady Muir Mackenzie. C W 
Saleeby Esq m d fr.se in the chair 
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February 21 1916 — * A Forgotten Page in Indian 
History * by Sir F S P Lely kcie. c s i Sir 
Arundel T Arundel, k c s 1 , in the chair (in the 
absence of Sir John Jardme Bart ,kcie,mp) 
March 20 1916 — ‘ The Common Origin of the 
Religions of India, by Sir Gutlford L Molesworth, 
k c 1 e Sir Krishna G Gupta kcsi in the chair 
April 26 1916 — The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman with Suggestions for its Improve 
ment by the late S M Dikshit, Esq ma. ll.b 
read by j B Pennington Esq 1 c s (retired) Sir 
Murray Hammick K c S 1 , c 1 E in the chair 

The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year 

1 Henry Marsh Esq c 1 e mice 

2 Haziq ul Mulk Hakim Mohemed Ajmal Khan 

Esq 

3 John J Barmville Esq 1 c s (retired) 

4 N N Wadia, Esq 

5 Lieutenant Colonel Sisley Richard Davidson 1 a 

6 The Hon Mr A K Ghuznavi 

7 F M Garda, Esq 

S J P B Jeejeebhoy Esq 
9 Charles Carkeet James, Esq 

10 K H Rama>ya Fsq 

11 The Hon Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 

12 Rustomji Faridoonji Esq 

13 Sardar Daljit Singh csi 

14 Rai Sahib Kishan Nand Joshi 

15 Parasharam Knshnarao Bivalkar Esq 

16 S S Setlur Esq 

1 7 Pandit Shyama Shankar, m a 

18 Narayan Vishvanath Mandlik, Esq 

19 Bhalchandra Krishna Gokhale Esq 
»o Mrs Breeks 
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21 Colonel Robert Neil Campbell, cb cue., Lies 

(retired) 

22 Sadashin Manmarayan Dikshit, Esq, ha., ub 

23 Syed Mohammad Kazim Esq 

24 Bepm Behary Varma, Esq 

25 Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Lionel Showers c s.i , 

CIE, I A 

26 Frederick Victor Sharp Esq 

27 Jal Dinshaw Nicholson Esq 

28 Shankar Pandurang Desat Esq 

29 Philip Salmon Taylor Esq 

30 Trevor Joceljn Matthews Esq 
3r G S Arundale Esq 

32 C M Shujauddin Esq 

33 Henry Hewat Craw Esq 

34 Shantaram Gopal Gayatonde Esq 

35 Sir Alexander Pedler c l E 

36 YVishwanath R Pandit Esq 

37 T C Ranganatha Row Esq 

38 Lieutenant Colonel John Shikspear cu dso, 

1 A 

39 Madhavji D M Gokuldas Esq 

40 Major Andrew Alexander Irvine, t a 

41 Sidney Reginald Darnells, Esq 

42 jaikaran Nath Misra Esq 
4,, S>ed Erfan Ah 

44. Lieutenant Colonel H H the Maharao of Kotah, 
( Cbl GCIE. 

45 H H the Raja of Sunth 

46 Lieutenant Colonel H W G Colt csi la 

47 Francis Chorley Chanmng Esq 

48 Frank Thomas De Monte, Esq 

49 Charles Campbell McLeod, Esq 

50 John JTariton Whitty Esq 

51 G G Reshimwale, Esq 

52 Dr Fram Gotla 

53 Dr S H Mody 
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54 Mohmt Mohan Dhar, Esq 

55 Khwaja Ahmad Ah Esq 

56 Taruknattt Sadhu Esq 

57 Thomas Smith Esq 

58 Henry Cuthbert Streatfeild Esq c 1 e 

59 Lieutenant Colonel Edward Christian Hare dph, 

1 m s 

60 Pratap Chandra Chatarji, Esq 

61 Miss M Sorabji 

62 Ibrahim S Haji Esq 

63 Raghunath Gupte Esq 

64 Alexander Hay Benton, Esq 

65 James Lawrence O Connell Esq 

The following have resigned membership during the 
year 

W Corfield Esq 

The Right Hon the Earl of Cromer gcb g c m g 
k cs 1 

Raja Manmathanath Ro> Chowdhury 

William Douglas Esq 

The Rev Dr Dowme d d 

Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell cvo,dso 

Sir John Jardine Ban xxie mt 

Daniel Jones Esq 

William Charles Foster Leggatt Esq 
Sir James Monteath klsi 
R oss Arthur Leslie Moore Esq 
James Edward O Conor Esq , c.1 e. 

Mrs Pennell b sc mb 
Charles Herbert Payne, Esq 
P C I PiHai Esq 
Thakurdas Vasanmal Thadani Esq 

1 he Council regret to announce the death of the follov 
ing Members 

Henry Beverley Esq 
Robert F Chisholm Esq 
VOL. IX 


V 
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Sadashir Manmarayan Dikshit, Esq , if a., ll.b 

JED Ezra, Esq 

Andrew Harvey Esq 

Herbert Olive Denman Harding, Esq 

Sir Robert Laidlaw 

Colonel A F Laughton c b. 

E*c Stuart Matthews, Esq 
Sir Chunabhai Madhowlai Bart. 

Colonel Sir Colin Campbell Scott Moncneff kcmg 
KCSI 

Bomanji Dmshaw Petit Esq 
Sir Patrick Play fair cie 
H H the Raja of Rajpipla K.C i £ 

Sir Lionel Dixon Spencer k c b 
G E Ward Esq 

Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Lionel Showers csi 
L i E 

Sir Robert Fulton and R \ Leslie Moore Esq re- 
signed their seats on the Council during the year and Sir 
Henry Procter and Henry Marsh Esq were co opted in 
their place The following Members retire by rotation 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C i E. 

Sir Mancherjee M Bhownaggree kue. 

J B Pennington Esq 
Sir Lesley Probyn k c \ o 
S S Thorburn Esq 
Sir Arundel T Arundel K C s i 
G O W Dunn Esq 

These gentlemen are willing if re elected to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propo%e any candidate for election to CounciL 

The Accounts show a balance of ^336 16s. 8d 
(including cash and postage in hand) as compared with 
£22 6 5s. lod last year 
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EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST* 

By T W Duvn 

(Late Fellow of Peterhouse) 

This is a good and opportune book, the work of a scholar 
and teacher of experience somewhiie of the Indian Educa 
tional Service and Principal of the Presidency College 
Calcutta. In a short historical review Mr James vindi 
cates the past and present educational efforts of the 
Government He sees no reason for a new departure or 
breach of continuity in procedure — a process of advance by 
trial and failure Mistakes are corrected and defects made 
good as the> are disclosed by experience What has been 
all along and is still at fault, and is recognized as such is 
the inadequate salary and low status of the teacher He 
should take rank in both respects in the higher grades at 
least with the higher Civil Service if he is to command the 
deference of the Indian student and sow the seed of loyalty 
to authority where it can best take root. To be sure the 
English administration the commerce of ideas as well as of 
industrial products now unifying the world, our arts rad 
ways, and countless other influences, are at work in the 
same sense and go far to justify our presence in India , still, 
the training of the young, if not a panacea for all that is 

* ‘ Education and Statesmanship in India 1797 to 1910” by H R 
James Ch Ch Oxford Indian Education Service Principal, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Longmans, Green and Co 
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remediable of ills complained of, remains the high road by 
-which so much of Western culture as can be assimilated 
may best advance and the cost of the work should be as 
Mr James says, the first charge upon the public revenue, 
if it cannot be defrayed otherwise The cheap is worth no 
more than vvhat is paid for it and service sinks to the level 
of its price The cost of education however great, is of a 
nature to recoup itself the more abundantly the more there 
is spent on it The Civil Service of India is admirable 
because it is well paid and the work of education there 
will continue to be unsatisfactory so long as it is ill recom- 
pensed and the calling of the teacher held m low esteem 
For the same reason our schools at home the Church and 
professions generally are suffering from the drain of our 
best-disciphned young men the flower of our Universities 
for the better paid Civil Services If a fair number of 
these men of scholarly attainments and high character could 
be diverted to serve as Principals of Indian Universities, 
Colleges and High Schools and they were left to their own 
discretion, inspiration and responsibility safe from the 
chilling and rigid drill of Inspectors the> would soon by 
reason of pride m their work and emulation create 
from within an organization of education with life in 
it which cannot be infused from without All service 
grows trustworthy in proportion as it is trusted and 
efficient in proportion as it is well paid duly honoured, 
and advanced in recognition of merit So treated native 
teachers too who will have to be called in in great 
numbers, will be found to respond to all demands made 
upon them and graduates of the Universities, said to be 
disloyal though this is disputed by Mr James and 
dangerous for want of employment will find m schools a 
career that will satisfy their aspirations Culture he says 
well hates hatred, and makes for * sweetness and light 
enabling those who acquire it to air thur grievances and 
so providing as a sort of safety valve, and awakening 
energy which only need be better employed to be the 
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virtue the Hindu lacks, for it is in executive energy that he 
is most to seek and this therefore above all else it should 
be the business of the education we provide to develop or 
supply Knowledge of itself will fail to do this, for though 
in its essence knowledge is the rehearsal of performance 
it is apt m the mere scholar and the sedentary to stop 
short of action witness the academic brayy or irresolution 
which is a common reproach of the erudite The English 
man is we are often told above ill things practical and 
efficient He can have become such only by active habits 
and not by study and these habits he acquires as a boy by 
his addiction to outdoor games Pla> the ordinary English 
boy will but study he will not if he can help it and here 
he is taught b> nature and is wiser than his teachers. It 
is ancient wisdom not to yoke a colt and they are on the 
wrong road who would make education apprenticeship and 
the applied sciences its staple In play with his fellows a 
boy learns the social virtues not in the classroom to play 
up and play the game to do as he would be done by, to 
play fairly and * fair p!a> sums up these virtues, or most 
of them and goes far to make the gentleman — a type of 
man we allow ourselves to think more in evidence in 
England than elsewhere — in whom we look for energy, 
rectitude decorum, and prudence and the character varies 
only as these elements vary It is mainly the product of 
our great boarding schools — and residential colleges and 
Universities, where open-air games assert themselves as an 
integral part of the life of the student These they manage 
for themselves elect their officers obey their own ordinances 
and the conventions which regulate their contests with rival 
schools In their play they have a keen eye for opportunity , 
they resign their chance of distinction for the good of the 
game and fimg themselves whole hearted into the struggle, 
integrating all their powers of body and mind, as they do 
nowhere else m strenuous and sustained effort This spirit 
they carry with them everywhere they work at their play 
and play at their work when they work, which is not always, 
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for they affect not to be Jacks of all trades but masters 
rather of one, not canng to do what they cannot do well 
If our pubhc schools and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not the non residential London University 
were made so far as possible the models for Indian insti 
tutions what is most wanted would be done for Indian 
education Wealthy private persons would do well, and 
name princes would find their account in founding such 
institutions which should be away from great towns If 
such education as they would impart were once secured 
for the sons of the directing class the leaven would work 
graduall) through the whole population till it reached the 
vernacular schools Private schools should not be dis- 
countenanced nor should they require a licence for sending 
up candidates for admission to those of higher grade 
Salaries of teachers should be made up partly of capitation 
fees. Rules and regulations should be not more than 
necessary In pcssima quaque republtca plunnue leges 
Some of these will oe ignored and the rest will lose 
authority They should everywhere be introduced tn a 
preamble stating why they are called for for blind obedience 
is the vice of slaves £ngiish school methods — the out- 
come of long experience — should be transferred mutalzs 
mutandis to India The direct or parrot method ol teach- 
ing a language is not educative as is seen in bilingual 
populations of border lands Training colleges do little 
for the born teacher but assure mediocrity in the inept 
If quality is secured for the elite few quantit) is sure to 
follow for the man}, who come to sec what education 
gives. Above all it must never be left out ol sight that 
as a propaedeutic and entrance upon social life education 
must itself be throughout social 

Readers at home m school matters cannot fail to find 
themselves almost everywhere in agreement with Mr 
James and if he had cared to write a less critical and more 
constructive book he would have anticipated probably most 
of what 1 have found to say 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RUSSIA IN ASIA 

Mv Siberian Year By M A. Czaplicka ( Mills and Boon ) ios. 6d 
net 

To the average reader Siberia means no more than the place of exile 
of Russian political prisoners without any close emotional significance such 
as even this bare meaning had for the author of this book in her childhood 
Miss Czaplicka, the distinguished Polish student of anthropology and the 
holder of the Mary Ewart travelling scholarship at Somerville College, 
Oxford says When as a child I heard the word Siberia it meant but 
one thing for me— dire peril to the bodies, sore torture for the souls, of the 
bravest, cleverest and most independently minded of our people. Then, 
as she grew older she knew of Siberia as a place in which her fellow 
countrymen had lately begun to seek opportunities for the development 
of their abilities — opportunities which were denied them at home by their 
Russian rulers and 6nally as a research student of the Oxford School of 
Anthropology her interest was turned towards those little known people 
who before the Russian introduced the Pole, or the Cossack the Russian, 
into Siberia have lived from immemorial times on those broad lands, 
and though their hunting grounds have shrunk before the advance of 
Europeans still hold their own in regions which no European will ever 
dispute with them And at last she too was sent to Siberia, but as 
a voluntary exile and member of an English expedition of four to pursue 
anthropological research in the regions of the lower Yenisei My 
Siberian Year is the record of her visit It is a most interesting 
record and it is admirably written There is wit and poetry as well as 
a complete picture of the lives and surroundings of all the various 
tribes of Asiatic origin into whose nomadic existence she plunged with 
such hardihood and sympathy She measured their heads — all except 
one tribe, who refused her that pnvilege — and at the same time we feel 
that she understood their hearts She travelled always m discomfort and 
sometimes in peril, from settlement to settlement, and from chum or 
tent to chum enjoying their hospitality and returning it, and satisfying 
her own curiosity as to their traditions and customs by the proper method 
of exchange Moreover with her * healing box —the expeditions medicine 
chest — she was looked upon as something akm to one of theur own shamans 
— able to cure their stomachaches, their headaches, and any other ailment 
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that their own shamaps could not or would not banish 1 Nothing was 
so much in demand as the magic contents of the httle black chest At 
Goichikha one day a Samoyed came in from the tundra to get some 
medicine for his wife who had a severe heartache I scented some 
domestic tragedy What is the matier with her heart?’ I inquired 
sympathetically It aches, he replied and placed his hand upon the 
pit of his stomach This indication of (he seat of the malady appeared 
to bring the case within the scope of trea ment by drugs but as I knew 
notbtng of the woman s condition, I thought it would be prudent to send 
her something which if it did not do her any good would at least not 
harm her So 1 gave her a few soda mint tabloids During the next two 
days even Samoyed head of a family m the n ighbourhood came demanding 
medicine for his wife There was apparently a regular epidemic of heart 
ache in the tundra which continued until my supply of soda mint gave 
out 

The people among whom Miss Czaplicka spent the greater part of her 
May in Siberia betong to the grouo of newcomers from southern and south 
western Siberia who drove the oldest inhabitants of the Polar regions 
northwards Although they have become adapted to the new environ 
ment and have great 'kill m grappling with the problem of the difficult 
struggle for existence in the Arctic yet Miss Czaplicka says they have 
not had time io develop thoroughly distinctive Arctic industries ot art 
and some— the Arctic Tungus- in spite of the ages spent in regions where 
horses cannot live seem to keep, in their way of riding remdeer the habits 
ot a past when their ancestors were horse nomads in the south Among 
these anthropologically considered Tecent arrivals in the north — the 
Samoyed Lgran Os t yak Doigan lungus, Ya*ut and \enisei Ostyak — 
there are different degrees of acclimatization I he Samoyed have been 
there longer than any of the others, and they are the best reindeer 
breeders and hunters of ib* polar kxar and they can make the best shift 
to do without driftwood for their hearth fires and tea or tobacco Mum 
C zaplicka giv s a very clear account of the racial differences and ways of 
migration of the tribes she writes about, only we wish there was a better 
map given tu follow the latter by Tbt map at the end of the book is very 
bare of oistnet names and the names of rivers which have been such 
determinants of the courses of Siberian migrations 

There is a delightful chapter on Children and Remdeer describing 
the importance of both in tnhal family life Children and reindeer — 
these are the two atl absorbing interests of the tundra folk 1 hey come 
before ad other considerations as betr g the mam criteria of social standing 
and the conditions precedent to com fort and well being in the inhospitable 
surroundings.” Bu there is no coddling of the children the tundra folk 
seem to have immemonally acted upon a principle Westerners are only 
just beginning to introduce rather nervously into their educational methods. 
A certain amount of nervousness, however, may be forgiven «n watching 
the up-brmging of tundra children 

None of the alluring things which are taboo to Western infants — knives 
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imd other edged toola fire lake or stream — are connected with any 
don tfl for the tundra children If the baby cries its father or mother 
will give it a great sheath knife to play with It is not unusual to see 
a tiny three-year old strapped into the * cradle suspended vertically from 
a tent pole gleefully juggling with one of these formidable weapons , or 
one even much younger released for a time from confinement apparently 
on the point of diving headlong into the fire flourishing a blazing brand 
nearly as long as itself under the approving gaze of its responsible guardian 
For it is not a tenet of their educational doctrine to keep children out of 
mischief by fencing them in with a ring of rigid don ts Let them learn 
for themselves, by facing everyday difficulties and dangers bow to avoid 
or overcome them Their love for their children does not involve over 
anxiety for their safety in small things let the children see hfe as it presents 
itself to their elders— a rough struggle for existence m which each man is 
his own champion 

Much practical sense too underlies the attitude of these reindeer 
breeders to marriage on which Miss Czaphcka has written another 
interesting and entertaining chapter Native marriage ceremonies persist 
and are usually carefully observed whether or not the families concerned 
belong to the Orthodox Church At the same time irregular unions are 
not condemned though they are recognized as irregular But as * rule 
people welcome the opportunities afforded by events like marriage birth 
and death for the performance of ceremonies at which they may enjoy the 
society o f friends Westerners are not equally frank in their avowal of 
the true reason for retaining the ceremony 

Apart from her anthropological and social studies Miss Czaphcka had 
time to study the position of the Siberians or Russian colonials whose 
ancestors have been settling in Siberia since the end of the Middle Ages 
— the representatives of mixed European blood and native elements too 
She speaks of their hopes for the future — their belief in their land as the 
Canada of the Old World and their desire for self government She 
devotes a special chapter to Russian exiles 

My Siberian Year is vigorously written and there are beautiful 
passages. There is an exquisite description of sunrise transfiguring the 
tundra, and sentences lovely like this one about the sun We had not 
seen his face for a eeks but for about two hours of the twenty four at that 
time of the year he hangs just below the horizon, making the charmed 
twilight that we called day I C W 


RUSSIA 

Fyodor Dostobvsky A Ciuhcal Study By J Middleton Many 
{Martin Seeker) 7s 6d net 

It is customary to bracket those intellectual giants, Tolstoy and Dostoev 
Bky, together and the cntic Merezhkovsky seeks to show that the one is 
the complement of the other The Hon Maurice Baring, in an analysis 
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of the Russian character, points to tHtferertt types— Peter the Great 
Khlestakov (Gogols Ret tsar) and Muishkm (Dostoevsky s Iritot\ and 
says that in Tolstoy the Peter element predominates with a touch of 
Mmshkin while in Dostoevsky the Muishkm element predominates whh a 
fiery stroke of Peter while m neither is there a touch of Khlestakov In 
an able chapter Mr Banng shows that Dostoevsky 10 making Raakol 
ntkov ( Crime and Punishment ”) kneel before Soma — the type of 
suffering not the woman — kneels himself before human suffering 
Toktoy the heretic was narrow minded while Dostoevsky the Orthodox 
Apostle was broad minded Both writers, with the Slavophils alike 
repudiate Western civilization and appeal to the simple faith of the Russian 
masses for it is Russia s mission to reconcile East and West Nietzsche 
said that Dostoevsky was the one psychologist from whom he could leans 
something The keynote to the great teacher who knew the depths of 
suffering may be found in the words of Father Zosima ( The Brothers 
Karamazov ) — Love men and do not be afraid of their sms, love men id 
their sins. As Prince Serge W olkontky said in his Lowell I ectures 
No obstacle is powerful enough to arrest this Livingstone of darkest 
ornery 

In thisnudy Mr Middleton Murry observes that Dostoevsky s influence 
00 English thought and literature will be great and beneficent He has 
come into his own here later than Tolstoy on whom the making of books 
has known no end and whose works have been widely translated 
circulated, and comm cried upon Mrs Garnett has laid English readers 
under a great debt by her renderings of the great works, which Mr Murry 
examines in successive chapters Dostoevsky s life was a martyrdom 
with hu epilepsy Siberian exile after closest proximity to the death penalty 
pressure by censors and creditors and love of gambling but he refused 
pity for himself and acknowledged no sufferings lo follow Mr Murry s 
reasoning requires considerable patience in his introduction be says * he 
» a novelist, for did he not wnte novels of deeper psychological penetra 
bon than his predecessors but later he declares that he was not a 
novelist and cannot be judged as one 1 he explanation seems to be that 
Dostoevsky deliberately or unconsciously set himself to destroy the sense 
of time. 

We read one half The Idiot one half even of The Brothers Kara 
maser and in reading pass through a fm of spiritual exjxjrtences such 
as one hundred >ears could not hate kindled— and we find that in 
the measurement of earthly time but a day has been reckoned 
Dostoevsky at least professed to be writing nrvels but the corres 
pondence of the physical day and its spiritual content is fantastic and 
unreal 

The effect of I>ostoevsky on Mr Murry ts powerful enough by bif 
confession There arc times when thinking about the spirits which he 

baa conjured up 1 am seized by a supnuensual terror koe one 
awful moment 1 seem to see things with the eye of eternity H« i* 
terrified by * the unexpected physical presentation of the timetowi world , 0 
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and felt this horror in reading of the Egyptian ‘ boat of the million yean ” 
Dostoevsky 3 sense of eternity which haunts himself and hu character*, 
prevents him from representing life and his characters tormented by the 
sense of time, are not human but disembodied spirits In bis work on 
Russian literature P Polevoy quotes a saying of the master I seek holy 
things I love them my heart thirsts after them because I am so con 
structed that I cannot live without holy things Over his grave men of 
the most diverse parties shook hands peaceably He could not believe 
that oae tenth of the people should enjoy highest development while the 
remaining nine-tenths merely contributed to this end, themselves remaining 
in ignorance and darkness 

Mr C J Hogarth translator of Poor Folk and The Gambler*’ 
says that Dostoevsky set himself to describe life as it is and therefore he is 
profuse in detail but Mr Murry finds that the proportion of life the 
sweet reasonableness of things human has been dissolved away Dostoev 
sky s final works stand for so many gigantic struggles, but it is not easy to 
think with Mr Murry that he put on the mvisable armour of his last 
champion Christ and he was vanquished p In conclusion whether 
readers will agree with all Mr Murry states is an open question His 
study embodies the result of prolonged meditation and he has performed 
an important service to the memory ut the great Russian The present 
work will encourage others to tread in his path and share his experiences. 


Russian Sociology A contnbution to the History of Sociological 
Thought and Theory By Julius F Hecker Ph D (Columbia 
University Press London P S. King and Sen, Ltd ) 

The learned and industrious author hopes— and is certainly justified — 
that his work will fill a gap in the history of sociology The main divisions 
are (1) the beginnings (2) an analysis of the principal schools, (3) miscel- 
laneous theories. Each separate chapter under these heads forms a 
substantial meal for digestion The first chapter discusses autocracy in 
Russia generally considered to be the result of peculiar historical con- 
ditions and destined to pass away when these conditions are changed, 
though some authorities think it inherent and a partial result of Slav 
psychology From study of the Slav temperament. Dr Hecker thinks it a 
foreign importation and he would appear to be right 

The Asiatic conquerors crushed every institution of liberty 
and established their despotic rule which when adopted by the 
Muscovite princes presented in itself a peculiar synthesis of Teuton 
militancy Tartar despotism and Byzantine sanctimoniousness These 
three elements, whether united organically or not, were the dominant 
forces of Russian auiocracy 

All attempts to better the condition of the people were achieved in 
times of popular trouble — eg emancipation of the serfs and the grant of 
representative government, undoubted but not unmixed blessings. The 
myth of a Messianic mission of the Tsar (batwuskka little father) is a 
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deluged with boohs, first about the great Empress-Dowager, and then about 
the Revolution of 191112 no one baa until now seen fit to present us with 
a thoroughgoing rauonni account of the Boxer tragedy, and of the events 
that led up to and succeeded it Mr Clements, working from a detached 
diplomatic and professorial point of view, has done his work exceedingly 
well and speaking as one who has recently been minutely through all the 
Chinese official documents bearing on the subject, the writer may assert 
that as regards matter of fact date history, and result, the book (if he may 
presume to sit in judgment and say so) is absolutely free from error and 
defect and k strongly to be recommended for a worthy mche in the 
specialist s library In only one place does the author seem to go slightly 
wrong and here he only follows universal precedent for it was only after 
some years delay that more accurate discoveries were made — that is to say 
Junglu from first to last was far from being a leading villain he did his 
best to dissuade his relative and old playmate the Dowager not to make a 
fool of herself and he also seems to have been m the complete confidence 
of the three wise Viceroys Liu K un yib, Chang Chi tung, and Yuan 
Shtkai (then however still only a governor) who practically scotched 
the foolish business on their own account so far as injury to foreigners was 
concerned As to matters of opinion as distinct from fact Mr Clements 
is rather apt to see Old Glory waving locally over the wicked world m the 
usual thoughtless American claptrap way indeed Mr Morse is the one 
solitary States writer of distinction who justly disposes of the much 
vaunted American virtue touching the opium business in especial and 
touching Chinese affairs in general Certainly the American record is 
comparatively clean and good but it must be remembered that, however 
1 proud she felt, the United States never bad any power for evil and tis 
oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes deeds ill done her record in 
the matter of Chinese immigration of her juggling with Agumaldo and of 
her jockejmg Colombia out of Panama whilst no doubt justifiable on fair 
average European grounds in the usual diplomatic way gives Mr Clement 
no representative right to knife Russia at every turn in Far Eastern affairs 
and to throw scattered innuendoes at the British Lion under whose practical 
protection alt Americans in outlying places in China were up to the date of 
the Philippine seizure — which seizure probably could not have been effected 
at all had it not been for the sly blood thicker than water behaviour of 
the British Navy on the spot Even at that date the ignoble ways of a 
certain imperial Jack m the Box were scented by America s cousins 
The literary style of Mr Clemen s is nigh irreproachable true, the 
American spelling modestly obtrudes tn such words as har bar program 
counseled etc on the other hand the persistent use of ski/fful looks as 
though the Spread Eagle wished to cram a superfluous l of her own special 
patronage down our leonine throats. In citing Consul Ragsdale s official 
despatch the vulgarity a long it ays off might have been charitably 
deprived of an s and the superfluous t in jeopardized (p 37) gives an 
uncomfortable feeling that Mrs Malaprop was “not fur off” when that 
word wag penned Though (p 134) is clearly a misprint for thought and 
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Mr Clements has made a alight mesa of Hung Sut tsuen the Emperor 
Mn tsung Yi, Tsai-Un Duke of Fu It wo, and a few other Chinese proper 
names pardonably misinterpret e d. E. H. Parker 


INDIA 

THE ROMANCE OF BENGALI 

History or Bengali Language and Literature By Dinesh Chander 
Sen, Reader m Bengali, University of Calcutta (Ukmerstfy of 
Calcutta ) 

Bengali has risen suddenly like a comet, on the horizon of languages 
This has been due chiefly to the work of Sir Rabmandraoath Tagore 
Three years ago or so Bengali as a language, had no interest for anyone 
outside the confines of Bengal, and even in Bengal the number of those who 
expected Bengali, in the distant future, to take its place among the languages 
of the world was very small Then Sir Rabmandranath Tagore sprang a 
litetary surprise upon the world To-day from one end of the world to the 
other countless hundreds who chensh books arc wondering what possibfli 
ties there are not lying bidden in the future for Bengali when, e\en at this 
stage of its history it has given a Tagore to the world. To them, Mr D 
C Sen t book oo Bengali language and literature will prove a most accept 
able work. It is true that the book contains the lectures delivered b> Mr 
Sen in Calcutta as they were delivered without any excisions or additions 
which are necessary when the spoken word is translated into the pages of 
a book with the result that there is a great deal of reiteration of facts But 
it contains at the same time a vast amount of information hitherto un 
available in at compact a form as it is presented by Mr Sen 

As may be expected, Mr Sen is enthusiastic about the future of h» 
language In bis excess of zeal for keeping the well of pure Bengali 
undefiled, he condemns practically wholesale all those who look up to the 
writes* and poets of other countnes for inspiration He even ignores the 
fact that, so far Bengali has produced no writer of such outstanding merit 
as writers to the other languages of the world and for some time to come 
at least, writers in Bengali would have to depend for their models of 
literary grace and artistic excellence upon the writers of other lands Mr 
Sen is prone to regard the past of Bengali as a past of greater achieve* 
meats than it is in reality He lays too much stress upon the literary 
achievements of those who employed Bengali in the past as a medium for 
expressing the religious emotion of the ^ aichnuvites. He does not make 
allowances even for historical necessity when he complains of the intro- 
duction of words of foreign origin into the language I ike an enthusiast 
he would make Bengali a Brahmin among languages. 

As discourses, however on the origin of the Bengali l a ngu age its early 
writings, its vicissitudes under the ever-changing religious feeling of the 
people and under foreign invasion Mr Sen * work shows careful study 
and laborious research. He points out at the outset that the “early 
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Bengali literature bad the strange characteristic of forming a gift from the 
lower to the higher classes. Bengali however is by no means the only 
language to be inSuenced by the expression of ideas of the lower strata of 
society Strange as it may seem every language, in fact sooner or later 
in the history of its development, reaches the level which the vast majority 
of the people employing it as a vehicle of expression has attained. Even 
the vigilance of academies cannot successfully debar words of popular origin 
from ingress into the sacred fold of a classic language 

The Bengali language is not unique in commencing its career as, first 
of all a simple means of expression of ideas, and then gradually acquiring 
poetic depth and religious emotion. It is also not strange that it bears 
evident traces of the varied expen ences through which the people who 
employ it as a medium of expression of thoughts have passed from the 
earliest times in theu history to the present day On the other hand it 
would have been indeed miraculous if the Bengali of modern times had 
remained the unalloyed Prakrit of prehistoric days. 

What is however a curious circumstance in the history of the Bengali 
language a circumstance which deserves greater attention than Mr Sen 
has been able to give to it is the part played by foreigners Whatever 
grievances Bengal may cherish against its foreign invaders the neglect of 
its language can under no circumstances be held to be a legitimate one 
Mr Sen deals at some length with the influence exerted by Buddhism and 
Jainism over the Bengali language he points out how the Moslem 
invaders actively encouraged the writers of the country to adopt the 
language of the people for the expression of even religious sentiment, and 
how they enriched the vocabulary by inducing writers to translate Persian 
works into Bengali he also treats fairly the claims of English missionaries 
in the building up of the language He is however not unprejudiced m 
his account of the influence exerted by Muhammadans He is compelled 
one can see, by sheer force of circumstances to acknowledge the meritorious 
work accomplished by the Moslem poet Alaol in the Bengah language, 
but he seems to be attempting to belittle the labours of the Moslem scholar 
for — one can imagine — no other reason than that he was a Moslem Mr 
Sen it is true candidly admits that -AlSol was not only a profound Arabic 
and Persian but also a Sanskrit scholar but be makes too much of what 
he calls the far fetched similes employed by the poet. Mr Sen s criticism 
of AlSol s works as a matter of fact, teems with inconsistencies. In one 
place he acclaims Al&ol as the herald of a new age in Bengali literature 
m another he accuses him of ' excesses of fancy and of writing such 
gibberish as children may be heard amusing themselves with in their folk 
lore In one place Mr Sen tells us that Alaol s poems often reach a 
high degree of excellence from the wealth of their Sanskritic expressions, 
and he regrets that the excellence of their style and the effect produced 
by the jingle of classic words and associations suggested by them are not 
such as can be conveyed in translation This is high praise indeed but 
In the same breath we are told that Al&pl was a composer of gibberish * 
In one place Mr Sen iajs 
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Aliol has given descriptions of the religious ceremonies of the 
Hmdus, their customs and manners, with an accuracy and minuteness 
which strike us as wonderful, coming as they do from the pen of a 
Muhammadan writer He has given a classification of feminine 
emotions m all their subtlest forms as found in the Sanskrit books of 
rhetoric to the portraiture of such charactersas Vasakasajja Kbandrta, 
kalahantanta and Vipralavdha. He has represented the ten different 
stages of separation from a lover closely following the rules laid down 
in Sahityadarpana and in Ptngalas works on rhetoric He has 
discoursed on medicine in a manner which would do credit to a 
physician versed in the Aurvedic lore He has besides, shown a 
knowledge of the movements of the planets and thetr influence on 
human fortune worthy of an expert astrologer In his accounts of 
the httle ntuals connected with the religious ceremonies of the 
Hmdus. such as the Pracasiha \ andana he displays a mastery of detail 
which could only hare been expected from an experienced priest He 
has besides described the rules of long and short vowels, the principles 
by which the various Sansknt metres are governed and quote 1 Sanskrit 
couplets like a Pandit t > serve as texts for the theological matter 
introduced m bis book The Moslem poet is profuse in his eulogies 
of Siva, the Hindu god and all through the work writes in the spirit 
and strain of a devout Hindu 

And yet, in another place Mr Sen observes, regarding the poets 
PaJmavati 

But though in the mam story Aliol follows a style on the line of 
the Sanskrit classics and shows a wonderfully close acquaintance with 
the manners, customs, and religious life of the Hindus, yet reading 
between the lines one may discover the views of a Muhammadan 
poet by the non Hindu elements to be fouod in his work though 
couched beneath a highly Sanskntued form of Bengali 

It is difficult to reconcile these statements One is tempted to look 
askance at Mr Sen s offer to act as cicerone in the realm of Bengali 
literature. As a matter of fact Mr Sen does not attach its proper value 
to lyrical poetry nor does be seem to take toto consideration the element 
of change id the method of poetic expression at the different stages of us 
history m Bengal When Aliol wrote h» Padmavah Bengali literature 
consisted only of religious poetry Even the Padas were lyncs expressing 
religious emotion There were translations hy the great Hindu epics in 
existence there were no prose works and there was no poetry pure and 
simple The poems of Bengal were still more or less, religious thoughts 
crystallized in rnctncal form to aid memory 

Alaof perhaps one of the most pathetic figure* in literature by virtue 
of his familiarity with Arabic and Persian as well as Sanskrit, literature, 
was ah’e to clothe his Bengali for (he first time, m poetic vesture without 
indenting as extensively as did his predecessors on religious sentiment If 
Bengali writers before Aifioi had used their language as a medium of 
poetic expression it was only to give utterance to their religious creed. 
They did not even mutate the elegance of expression of the Sanskrit 
writers in Bengali Through all the spiritual upheavals of Buddhism, 
puramsm and Jainism, and the stress of propagating new cults, the 
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Bengali btnguage wai employed only for the purpose of making a wide 
appeal to the masses m Bengal on behalf of one Or other of the warring 
creeds The language never lost, so to say its parochialism Rehgious 
sentiment, merely admirable in itself did not make any extortionate 
demands on the powers of expression of the language 

It was only when Bengali was placed by Alaol and other writers who 
followed him side by aide with the classical languages of Arabia and Persia, 
and even of India itself that Bengali had new vistas of thought opened to 
to it new means of expression were found and new methods of describing 
the comedy and tragedy of life were assimilated. 

It is emotion thrown away for Mr Sen to lament the introduction At one 
time of Arabic and Persian words into the Bengali and at another of 
Portuguese and English words Truly speaking Bengali has been the 
gainer by any increase in its vocabulary that has taken place from these 
sources What is more, the language has benefited materially by the 
ingress of what some call foreign ideas In the economy of languages 
there are no foreign ideas \o one will deny that the effect of the 
contact with English ideas in Bengali has been to give it a directness and 
simplicity it formerly lacked As Vr Sen points oat when the English 
appeared on the scene Bengali had rank to the level of a vulgar dialect 
What it had of literature laboured under the senous defect of strained 
ornamentation The English missionary Carey and his colleagues at Seram- 
pore strenuously worked at ridding the language of its incubus of artificial 
ornateness and. endowed the language spoken m hundreds of Bengali 
homes with the grace of artistic simplicity At the College of Fort 
William under the fostering care of the East India Company Bengali 
began to lisp in classic prose The Pandits employed by the Company 
had to curb their natural aptitude for verbosity and employ simple and 
homely words to convey even the most sublime truths. 

Modem Bengali is, therefore, greatly indebted to the labours of earnest 
Englishmen who went out to India to serve their country Mr Sen 
bewails the passing of the yairas and the kabmalas and does not look 
with favour upon the adoration of English writers, but he will admit that 
a vast quantity of modern literature in his language owes its inspiration to 
English dramatists poets and writers W hat Bengali writers have done 
within the last forty or fifty years i» by do means a mean achievement. 
In fact then work alone endows Bengali with the dignity of a language 
as apart from it there is no work in Bengali including even the religions 
poems which appeals universally It is as Mr Sen himself admits, the 
contact with Fnghsh ideas which has given Bengali its chaste diction m 
preset and, in a manner shown how promising the language is as a vehicle 
of expressing the thoughts that stir humanity 

Mr Sen touches briefly upon the influence of English missionaries m 
moulding the Bengali of the future. He regards the influence as beneficial 
on the whole, and shows bow far It was due to the efforts of Englishmen 
that men like the late Rev K M Banerjee Mr Mushed Madhusudtan 
Dutt Raja Raromohun Ray, and Devendranath Tagore took an active 
VOL. IX Z 
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interest m devdopu* the resources of their language. He, however, leaves 
the field unexplored after patting the monuments of philological labours of 
these great writer*. The work, however, of Michael Madhusudhan Dutt 
alone furnishes an inspiring example to workers m the field of literature. 
Mr Sea s history of the Bengali language would have gamed materially 
from an account of the life and work of Dutt, not inaptly known as the 
Milton of Bengal, as it was chiefly due to bis la boon that Bengali once 
for all abandoned the old style and adopted the new one of simple and 
direct expression One feels that Mr Sen s work would have been more 
valuable than it is if, in place of the lengthy extracts he gives m it from 
well-known works, he had dealt at some length with the period of linguistic 
achievement after the tunes of Michael Dutt Hoogkly Y> atsr 


EcJtoPKAN Manuscripts in thb India Orrici Library Vol I., The 
Mackenzie Collections Part t The x8ss Collection and the Private 
Collection by C O Blagden, 14 a. late of the Straits Settlement Cml 
Service (10s 6d net) Vo) II., Part I The Orme Collection by 
S. C Hill formerly Officer m Charge of the Records of the Government 
of India ( 1 as fid net) {Oxford Umvtrttty Prut ) 

An Oriental scholar discussing the question of writing an exhaustive 
history of India and the Straits Settlements once said that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to search the India Office Library for the purpose of 
collating reliable information, and to visit the homes of the Anglo-Indians 
in England ra order to recover lost manuscripts, old coins and rare 
pictures. According to him, there were few manuscript* of historical 
value left in India itself and historical treasures were lying unappreciated 
in the India Office Library W bether it is so or not, a glance through 
the two catalogues recently issued by the India Office Library will con 
vince the student of Oriental history that there are scores of manuscripts 
is the Library which, invaluable as they are have not so far been used as 
they deserve to be used in widening our knowledge of the India of the 
past Few who read Dr Thomas s prefaces to the two catalogues or the 
introductions by Mr Blagden and Mr Kill would fail to realize the 
historical value of a Urge number of the books and manuscripts dealt with 
m the catalogues Mr Blagden s compilation refers to the European 
manuscripts in the Mackenzie Collections dealing chiefly with the history 
of Java, and inodentally even with Ceylon the Coromandel Coast, and 
MaJaca. There are according to Mr Blagden many documents in these 
collection* of a unique character Mr Blagden draws particular attention to 
Governor Balthasar Boris rejiofi on Malaca dated 1678, which he says, 
deserves to be published with an English translation and also to some 
very important and valuable records relating 10 the Dutch administration 
of the Coromandel Coast Dr Thomas points out in bis preface that the 
two collections dealt with ra Mr Blagden a catalogue are not represented 
4 o the DacnfUvt Catalog** of the (third and mam) Mackenzie Collection 
compiled by the famous Sanskrit scholar, H H Wilson ‘And, Df 
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Thomas is of opimoD, it is owing, no doubt, partly to this circumstance 
that they have remained practically unknown, and that it has been neces- 
sary to establish by research in official records their distinct existence and 
history Mr Blagden has, judging from the catalogue be has produced, 
done this admirably The work of identification of manuscripts is at no 
time easy and in this instance there were innumerable difficulties in the 
way of the compiler of the catalogue but they have been successfully 
surmounted, and with but few exceptions, most of the manuscripts have 
been given a * distinct existence and history ” 

Mr Hill has brought a practised hand to bear upon the indexing of the 
Orme Collection Besides giving us a complete catalogue of the manu 
scripts printed papers, and maps in the collection Mr Hill has written 
an illuminating sketch on the life work of Orme as an historian He has 
made use of such of Orme s correspondence with friends or business con 
ncctions in the collection, as contained allusions to matters of public 
interest and to Orraes work in India 
It is difficult to suppress a smile at reading that the two catalogues now 
issued were contemplated in the Library about thirteen years ago " Dr 
Thomas says that it was not until the year 191 1 that “ specialists were 
willing to undertake the work J C R. 


Bulletin of the State University of Iowa — Studies in the Social 
Sciences Some Aspects of British Rule in India By Sudhindra 
Bose, ph.d Lecturer in Oriental Politics (Published by the Univer 
sity Iowa City 80 cents ) 

This is the roost comprehensively misleading book we have ever had 
to deal with and it is a pity because it is evidently the result of great 
labour and might have been most useful if it had only been more fair 
In his preface the author says he means to present some aspects of 
British rule in India from the angle of the ruled and that he u fully 
aware and duly appreciative of the many solid advantages of English rule 
but considers it more important just now to point out certain evils and 
suggest constructive reforms Now no one could possibly object to such 
a plan but then the author should be very careful about his facts and 
should not present his picture of the evils of Bntish rule ra such a light as 
to show up only the shadows exaggerated by ignoring the brighter parts 
To prove his unfair way of stating his case against the British Govern 
ment it is only necessary to point to the fact that in compiling his very ex 
haustive bibliography he does not include even the Journal of the East India 
Association (founded by Mr Dadakhai Naoroji) in which Indian subjects 
are discussed with a wealth of detail not to be found elsewhere and altogether 
omits the two volumes of leaflets ( Truths about India and More 
Truths ) issued by that body and now bound up into one volume with a 
useful index The East India Association shares the ignominious oblivion 
m which Sir R Temple and Sir ] D Rees are equally shrouded , and yet 
Famine Facts and Fallacies would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
Mr Bose s discussion of that subject in Chapter VI It is, perhaps, too 
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much to expect that he should have read Mr McMfftfl * momrmental 
paper entitled The Wealth and P rogre ss of India Facts and Fictions 

A* to his remark that under a free universal system of education in" 
England the English people have better opportunities for education 
and are better trained for industrial occupations it is quite extraordin 
anly vide of the mark because the great success of England in the 
competition for world trade took place in the eighteenth century at least 
a century before there was anything approaching universal education in 
England and certainly both Watt, Stephenson and Arkwright owed very 
l«tle to then schooling It ts too much the fashion just now to make a 
fetish of free and compulsory education for there is really no great merit 
in either system. Compulsion is at best a demur ressori and what costs 
nothing u seldom valued as it ought to be 

It seems useless to contradict or amend the many misleading state 
vents with which this volume abounds because they have nearly all been 
dealt with in the volume mentioned above but as to the assertion on 
p. 65 that there cannot, as a matter of fact, be any equality between 
these two countries as manufacturers it is pretty safe to say that, * as a 
matter of bet M according to Messrs. Harvey and Co. and Mr Samuel 
Smith Lancashire does not even now and cannot ultimately beat India. 
If it does where did the 350 lakhs of profit on the Bombay mills come from ? 
It u true Mr Bose does not give the amount of capital on which that 
substantial profit accrued so that one cannot draw any accurate conclusion 
from the figures but if India is so crippled for want of capital what has 
become of the enormous quantity of gold she has been absorbing since 
stiver became of no account in the land ? Even wealthy England will 
dunk twice before spending so lakhs of rupees (say /f34,ooo) on the 
repair of one temple, as the authorities at Rameswaram were doing some 
yean ago It appears from the statement of the 1 Moral and Material 
Progress of India for 1913 14 that the excise duty on cotton manu* 
futures increased from 77a in 1910 ti to ,£357 51a m 191 j *4 
which shows at any rate that the industry has not been destroyed yet 
by the excise duty 

Another curious instance of unfa mess occurs on pp 77 78, where the 
author refers to the late Mr Rogers attack on the Madras Admimstra 
(ton, and does not even allude to the crushing reply made by the Madras 
Board of Revenue and others 

Lastly the last paragraph of Mi 0 Donnell s so called summary of the 
memorial presented to the Secretary of State in 1900 by eleven retired 
officials (of whom I was one) was certainly not founded on anything we 
said, and is a mere absurdity That the land revenue on the whole, cannot 
amount to *n utcome tax of anything like 55 per cent of the gross income 
is plain from the fact that it does not at present amount to more than 
about 1 a per cent of the surplus produce actually exported 

Such a mistake »s tnfling, hut Mr Wdlum Dtgby (whose estimate of 
the produce of Bengal surpassed all others in its absurdity) was certainly 
sever a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
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After saying so much m criticism of Mr Bose s select assortment of 
Vieira about British rule m India, I should like to add that his book has 
many merits of its own and is not so much to be condemned for what he 
says as for what he omits to say Indeed, it is in many ways a most useful 
compilation and full of information If he had only allowed his readers to 
‘ hear both sides 1 

It is not so much a question of whether Indta is fit for immediate 
self government, as how any real system of self government can be intro- 
duced without inducing a frightful penod of chaos and anarchy the 
miseries of which no one could estimate It is, of course, axiomatic that 
good government is not a substitute for self government but it is a very 
good substitute for anarchy and if Indians could only be endowed 
with then full rights as British citizens and a reasonable share in their 
own government, they would not trouble themselves so much about 
the mere form of it — 

For form of government let fools contest 
Whatever s best administered is best 

No matter how democratic a people may be, it is always, in fact even 
here in England the so called land of liberty governed by its permanent 
officials J P 


Points of Controversy ov Subjects of Discourse Being a translation 
of the Katha Vatthu from the Abhidbamma Pitaka By Shwe Zan 
Anng b.a and Mrs Rhys Davids ujl (Published for the Pali 
Text Society by Humphrey Milford ) zos. net 
This volume is a valuable addition to the books dealing with Buddhism 
already issued by the Pali Text Society It is the first translation of the 
Kathd Vatthu in any European language. The Katha Vatthu contains, 
briefly the doctrines preached by the various sects of Buddhism It dis- 
cusses these doctrines logically and as is the case with many other works 
on Buddhism it is in the form of a catechism The translators were beset 
with difficulties on all sides in presentizig an intelligent rendering of the 
ideas contained in the original As Mrs Rhys Davids points out in her 
valuable prefatory notes, the original text, or rather texts abound in repeti 
tions and apparent inconsistencies — apparent only because we are at this 
stage unable to enter fully into the minds of the dialecticians of the da; of 
the Kalhft-Vatthu Not only has time blurted the meaning of the words 
in the texts, it has also obliterated in many cases, the lines of division 
between one sect and another It is therefore no easy task at this distant 
date to arrive at a correct appreciation of the dialectical differences existing 
between one school and another of Buddhism in olden times The trans- 
lators of the Kathl Vatthu have however boldly come to the rescue of the 
baffled inquirer by giving the first and most important Katha (discourse), 
with all its back and forth of dialogue exactly as it is m die original to 
•how the dialectical method of the whole work and then by following the 
more reasonable method in the other discourses of eliminating unnecessary 
repetition They have also added a useful appendix to the book dealing 
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Hi simple language with man; of the disputed points In the book The 
4 Points of Controversy " have also been arranged at the opening both 
according to the canonical order and according to the subject of dis- 
course, as also according to the dissentient schools. From a laymans 
point of view the method of reasoning in the original is, to say the least, 
puzzling There it a great deal of discursive and unnecessarily abstruse 
dialogue, as if the disputants believed in gaming tbeir point by sheer 
repetition of arguments In the translation the translators have in many 
places, modernized the dialogues without impairing the spirit of the teat 
To those who desire to acquire information about the vanous sects m 
Buddhism and the doctrines held by them the Points of Controversy 
would prove a reliable guide. Mrs Rhys Davids, in her prefatory notes, 
has given a fairly exhaustive list by means of diagrams of the different sects 
of Buddhism The list of contents, arranged according to the dissentient 
schools, conveys an accurate idea of the views held by them on some of 
the most controversial questions in Buddhism J C R* 


FICTION 

The Gkkater Call. By Reginald E Salwey Oauton 6s.) 

Owing to Mr Salwey s choice of a style which according to an extract 
from a review of one of bis previous novels, 14 recalls some masters of the 
novel it is a little difficult to tell what The Greater Call is all about 
There is a mystery concerning the theft of a tiara, but one feels it might 
so easily have been cleared up if only the people in the story had chosen 
to behave and to talk m a leu enigmatic fashion One feels too that they 
could have chosen — but they just didn t * h pigram and double tnieudu are 
the salt of their lives So that one does not trouble much about the 
tiara. It is not in the least vital to their pleasure that the ghost of the 
theft should be laid Tiara lost or found th*.y will all go on acting and 
talking to the end of their lives in shat scintillating way which is its own 
reward — what though they stand in their own tight to to speak by so 
doing and very much obscure the reader's hive minutes of plain English 
conversation with any one of the chief actors (u would have been difficult, 
I admit, but Arthur Sl fclwyn might have been amenable) would have 
settled the whole matter but that of course would have been a aenous 
embarrassment to Mr batwey and, after ail if there are such people as 
those m The Greater Call in the world perhaps its just as well that 
there should bo someone like Mr balwejr enthusiastic enough to write 
about them 


Backwater. By Dorothy Richardson {Duckworth. 6s ) 

It it easy to say that * Backwater ” ta interesting far the same reason 
that ns forerunner Pointed Roof*,’* was interesting, on account of *t* 
literary method. And yet I am bewildered and irritated by it. I recognise, 
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of coawe, what Misi Richardson ■ aim i*~— to reflect perception at it goes 
oo its way through this crowded world of appearances- That is a fine aim, 
and the English language 11 flexible and nervous enough for an artist to 
shape it into conveying this aspect of living Bat it » a tremendous task 
and I am astonished that Miss Richardson has not found it tremendous 
her method, as distinct from her aim seems to have yielded so little- The 
reason, it seems to me, is because she has worked only with her attention 
and has hardly employed at all the underlying, much wider more constant, 
though not so noisily communicative, retina of general consciousness. Tech- 
mcally, I may be quite wrong in thus breaking up the process of perception 
but what I mean is that Backwater seems to concern itself only with 
impressions of things and people that engaged an attention which though 
an alert one is, probably because it is so alert and on the qm vwe for 
novelty very vagrant, capricious, and rarely profound All the sleepless, 
unceasing reception of the outside world, the big unobtrusive part of 
consciousness, which establishes one s outlook and which, something like 
a background, relates the novel incoming impressions, is left out altogether 
It may be answered that the presence of this background is unnecessary 
explicitly that it can be discovered in a consistency among the novel 
impressions themselves that by this discoverable consistency hangs the 
substance of the tale we are told But I cannot discover a consistency 
m Backwater I cannot integrate the general from such an incoherent 
collection of particulars in Philistine language, I cannot make head or 
tail of it 

Nor do the particulars in themsehes strike me as either beautiful or 
important they are often shallow and — for instance in the conversations — 
are lawly dependent for their appreciation upon ones finding either 
interest or amusement in a manner of speech do more beautiful than 
Esperanto and less commendable because it is without the latter s 
altruistic motives Intimacy can be bought too dearly and there is to my 
mind a decadent quality m a gibberish which isolates a small group of 
people from their fellows and makes admission to their circle really a 
frightening prospect Here ts one melancholy example of that clique 
egoism which by the way in asking for a special piece of music to be 
played calls for that thing of Beethoven 

This kind of reference to art which is intended to convey to out 
Biders that the speaker is so familiar with its mysteries that he or she is 
inevitably allusive and offhand actually does convey the impression that 
the person in question belongs to a tight little mutual admiration cotene 
whose common bond is the conviction or pretence that they are the 
people who really know! 

When the last gently strung notes had ceased she turned from her 
window and found Harrietts near eye fixed upon her, the eyebrow 
travelling slowly up the forehead 
Wow mouthed Miriam 

* Harnett screwed her mouth to one side and strained her eyebrow 
higher 
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"The piano mtrodueboo to the Cavatina drowned the comments on the 
guest s playing, and the family relaxed once more into listening 
Pink anemones eh ?’ suggested Miriam softly 
“ Harnett drew in her chin and nodded approvingly 
44 Pink anemones, sighed Miriam 

One is tempted to wonder what effect blue hyacinths would have had 
upon the mobile countenance of Harnett * 1 C W 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


rVDIA 

In an editorial on The Public Sen ice Commission the Madras 
Weekly Mail of August 25 states 

While it is desirable and inevitable that more and more Indians 
should enter the higher grades of the public services the main line 
of advance in seeking to gratify the perfectly natural aspirations 
of the educated classes, should we think be through legislative 
bodies, where arguments in favour of representation have a force 
they do not possess when applied to the executive. The expanded 
Legislative Councils have more influence than their predecessors 
in course of time they will have yet more No changes in the con 
ditKins under which the public services are recruited can ultimately 
do so much lot the realization of the legitimate hopes of educated 
Indians as the increase of their power to influence policy That is 
why exaggerated stress should not be laid on the public services 
question m its political aspect Prom the point of view T>f adminis- 
trative efficiency however methods of recruitment and conditions 
of source are of great and obvious importance The small ne ss of the 
administrative body renders it necessary to secure the best possible 
material European and Indian to train it most carefully and to use 
it to the utmost advantage How far the findings of the Commission 
will assist m realizing that ideal we cannot at present judge There 
is all will agree some room for improvement though on the whole 
the administration of India is extraordinarily efficient When the 
report does appear we shall test it first by reference to the question 
bow far its recommendations are likely to promote administrative 
efficiency and shall regard its bearing on the racial composition of 
the public services as a subsidiary matter We fear however that 
come of our Indian friends may find it difficult to adopt such a stand 
point towards the report. We shall well understand their difficulty 
but we would appeal to them to remember that the first business of 
administrative bodies is to be thoroughly capable of administration 
and not to be exactly representative of the various classes of the 
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Loyal Bengal 

H E. the Governor held a Durbar on the evening of August 23 
at the New Government House Decca and in the course of the address 
said (Statesman August 25) 

Bengal is loyal Of that I feel sure I would go further I 
would say she is more loyal to-day than she ever was before to our 
King Emperor for there are more Bang alls to day than there ever 
were before who can give a reason for their loyalty who feel that in 
being loyal to King George they are also being loyal to their mother 
land. There was a time when there were some — I do not believe 
there were ever very many but they were an appreciable number of 
earnest patnotic Bengalis — who honestly believed that they could 
serve their country best by trying to do harm to England. There 
may be a few who think so yet but they are very few and of those 
few most I believe only think as they do because of ignorance As 
they grow older and wiser they will change their minds as others 
have done They will learn if they really love their country to give 
up what more than anything else is hurting their country 

Indian Industries 

The Times of India {August iq) declares in a leading article 
We are all talking of the industrial development of India few 
pay much attention to the great question how this development is 
to be financed Those who do consider it are much too apt to fell 
back on the amanng expedient that these industries are to be financed 
by the Government It seems to us that the real solution is obvious 
Even if foreign capital were available we ought to use the resources 
of India to the full Inasmuch as the supply of foreign capital is 
bound to be less abundant and more expensive than m the past the 
necessity of developing our money power is more than ever apparent 
That can be done onlj by the improvement of our credit machinery 
and the bringing of banking facilities to classes of people who have 
hitherto stood aloof this is a work which m the mam should be done 
by the swadeshi banks 


VENEZELOS 

Writing m the Temps M Joseph Remach makes the following 
exposition of the character of the great statesman 

He loves power not for its paltry enjoyment but as being one 
of the great levers with which the world is moved it is not the want 
of astuteness that can be laid to his charge But Venezelos has always 
wished to be Venezelos and so he has remained His character has 
remained in its entirety with what it stands for intact The honest 
man does not he the honest man does not flatter the honest man 
does not employ artifice with what is to his hand the honest man 
does not involve himself m compromise the honest man speaks the 
whole of his mind That is Venezelos m his public career 
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' GREECE’S MISSION 

Writing in the first issue of the Journal des Hellenes {Geneva) 
Jean Hadxipetros correspondent of La Koumame declares 

The heroic example of Serbia has shown once more what the moral 
energy and loyalty of the sonl can achieve m strengthening a small 
body however weak and however often tned When the whole 
world is fighting for justice and for right for civilization against 
barbarism for liberty against bureaucracy you (referring to certain 
politicians m Greece) have bowed down before the allies of the 
deadly enemies of your race your daily work has led to sapping the 
confidence of the people and you have brought Greece your victim* 
to this pass, that she assist at her own destruction 


THE SITUATION IN SERBIA 

In the issue No iS of La Serine edited by Dr Marcovitch and pub- 
lished in Geneva, it is stated 

Sad news keeps coming to us from Serbia The military Govern 
meat is proceeding to internments en masse of Serbian families, m 
eluding women and children This illegal action which is contrary 
to all international law is rendered the more inhuman by the fact 
that the population according to the confessions of the Austrian 
officials themselves is maintaining an absolutely correct attitude 
and avoids everything that might justify such misdeeds They 

must not forget either at Vienna or at Budapest that the Allies will 
know how to lay hands on the guilty ones and punish them according 
to their deserts. 
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AFTER THE WAR 
i RUSSIA 

The following extract from a paper read by Baron de 
Heyking Imperial Russian Consul ’General before the 
London Chamber of Commerce will also be of interest to 
readers of the Asiatic Review 

“ Probably the penalization of enemy goods by our 
Alliance and the analogous principle of the Zollverein of 
the Central European States will lead to a war of tariffs 
where the chances of success seem to be on our side, for 
the following reasons 

Before the outbreak of the war Germany imported 
from the States of our Alliance, and especially from 
Russia an enormous amount of raw products for feeding 
her manufacturing industries and chiefly owing to the 
imports she was able to flood the markets of the world 
with her manufactures. It is only necessary to stop that 
supply of material in order to curtail her industrial and 
commercial competition in the worlds markets Again 
Germany, as the middleman of Europe m the sale of a 
great quantity of Russian goods, has grown fat on more or 
less objectionable manipulations of these goods which she 
afterwards re-exported with great profit We need only 
prohibit this sort of handling of our goods in order to deal 
a serious blow at the economic interests of Germany and 
Austria Hungary 
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* But the chief reason for assuming that all the chances 
lie on our side in a case of a tariff war between two groups 
of allied States is found in the economic superiority of 
Great Britain and her Allies Our Alliance comprises 
786 millions of inhabitants while that of the enemy alliance 
represents only 146 millions Neutral States are inhabited 
by 693 millions, so that the population we represent is 
nearly equal to that of the enemy alliance and the neutral 
States taken together If one realizes that each man 
represents a certain purchasing power it would appear that 
our Alliance is economically infinitely stronger than the 
opposite one If we take as a test the de\e!opment of the 
railway system it appears that we are also much stronger 
than our opponents The Alliance has 382 thousand kilo- 
metres of railways, while the opposing party has only 120 
thousand kilometres The commercial fleet representing 
export power reveals striking features to our advantage 
Our Alliance is represented by 16 million tons while the 
opposite alliance can only show 3^ million tons. The 
statistics referring to the foreign trade give on the side of 
the Alliance taken as a whole 102 milliards of francs, 
while the opposing alliance can only boast of a total value 
of 34 milliards of francs of her foreign trade During the 
last year of peace 1913 the total amount of trade between 
Great Britain her Colonies, and her Allies exceeded nearly 
four times the total amount of Great Britain s trade with 
Germany Austria Hungary and Turkey Adding the 
amount of Great Britain & trade with neutral States, it 
appears that the interests involved in trade, which according 
to the afore mentioned scheme would enjoy a preferential 
treatment in Great Britain are immeasurably greater than 
those of her trade with enemy countries. Great Britain 
has therefore little to fear from a breach in her trade rela- 
tions with these latter countries. 

“In the case of Russia, the relation between the two 
groups of trade is different Russia s trade with Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, taken as a whole, consider- 
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ably exceeds her trade with her Allies In the case of 
Russia the problem of introducing tariff differentiations in 
accordance with the origin of goods from Allied neutral 
or enemy countries therefore presents itself as a much more 
complicated matter than it is m the case of Great Britain 
Moreover, the geographical position of Russia as a neigh- 
bour of Germany and Austria Hungary makes it even more 
difficult to reckon with the consequences of barring all her 
western frontier to commercial communications. Russia 
can hardly be expected to erect an unsurpassable barrier of 
thousands of miles against her western neighbours, with 
whom she entertained in the time of peace the closest of 
commercial relations If such were interrupted Russia 
would hardly be in a position to place all that immense 
quantity of corn and other products which she used to 
export annually into Germany and Austria-Hungary upon 
other markets of Allied or neutral countries where she would 
have to meet the opposition of other corn-growing countries. 

The geographical proximity of the enemy countries 
makes it possible for her to export her products thither 
under more favourable conditions than to countries over 
the seas, the more so as freights are bound to remain on a 
high level for some time to come owing to the shortage of 
shipping Russia has therefore much more to lose and is 
in a much less advantageous position than Great Britain 
with regard to a possible tariff war with enemy countries. 

“ But this will scarcely hamper her in adopting the same 
kind of differentiation m her customs tariff as that of her 
Allies. The suggestion of a commercial agreement with 
her Allies on the afore mentioned lines has awakened an 
enthusiastic response in Russia although the degree of 
preferential Customs treatment which Russia would be 
prepared to give the imports from Allied and neutral 
countries has not yet been definitely fixed But the possi- 
bility of a commercial agreement between our Allies has 
already been seriously considered as being in political and 
economic interests of all the prospective contracting parties.” 
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* ROU MANIA 

" The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the enemy 
countries m so far as regards the raw materials and manu- 
factured articles essential to the normal development of 
their economic activities 

Since this resolution was passed at the Economic Con- 
ference of the Allies, another Power has thrown in her lot 
with the Allies, An examination of the Trade Returns of 
Roumama previous to the war give eloquent testimony of 
the necessity of far reaching changes 

Roumama is a country which has two exports of world 
importance (i) Grain, (2) Petroleum In return for 
these commodities she imports a very large number of 
manufactured goods, which as statistics will show have 
been imported to a very large extent from enemy countries. 
Moreover while the trade of the Allied countries showed 
a tendency to decrease — viz,, in 1904 (England France 
and Russia) 22 81 per cent in 1912 22 45 per cent , and 
in 1913 17 43 per cenL the enemy countries have been 
able to more than maintain their position of having the 
lions share of the imports — viz, (Germany Austria, and 
Turkey) in 1904 62 3 per cent in 1912 61 79 per cent, 
and m 1913 66 32 per cent h might have been expected 
that having regard to this great advantage in their exports 
to Roumama the enemy countries would in their turn take 
a large number of the exports from Roumama. This has 
not proved to be the case The Entente countries above 
mentioned in 1913 took 1671 per cent and the enemy 
countries instead of something approaching 60 per cent. — 
in fact only 27 59 per cent. Germany imported in 1913 
goods to the vaiue 0/52 000 000 francs, which represented 
7 81 per cent of all Rou mania’s exports and exported to 
Roumama nearly five times as much — namely 237 819 X46 
francs, or 40 31 per cent 

These statistics are sufficient to prove that the enemy 
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countries had before the war a wholly disproportionate 
share of the export trade to Roumama and took nothing 
like a proportionate amount in return. Also they were 
able to recover at once from the depression of 1912 
consequent upon the Balkan War whereas the Entente 
countries dropped m their percentage of export to Roumama 
from 22 54 per cent to 1743 per cent and England lost 
nearly 33,000,000 francs of these exports between 1912 
and 1913 

We may now briefly examine what were the nature of 
the goods exported by the enemy countries to find some 
indication of what Roumama will require for her normal 
needs after the war a great percentage of which, according 
to the Pans resolution will not after the war be obtainable 
from the Central Powers 

The most important export from Germany to Roumama 
comes under the general heading of metals of which she 
sends in one form and another 89,634 608 francs worth or 
five times as much as England Seventeen and a half 
millions came m the form of armaments, which before 
the war Roumama was in the habit of ordering from the 
Central Powers But this leaves at least seventy millions 
worth which we may assume to have been not for warlike 
purposes surely a very large margin for recapture after 
the cessation of hostilities Thus rails for railways used to 
be imported almost entirely from the Central Powers and 
Austria apart from Germany s trade exported metals to 
the value of nearl) 30 coo 000 francs Zinc lead and 
copper are metals in which the Central Powers had a 
virtual monopoly 

The next most important import from Germany was 
machinery to the amount of 35 000 000 francs to 3 000,000 
francs from England Germany and Austria together sent 
her 5,000 000 francs worth ol agricultural machinery and 
England only one and a quarter million francs worth As 
Roumama is chiefly an agricultural country, it may well be 
assumed that this item will be regarded as one of which the 
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supply should not.come from enemy countries. The Central 
Powers also supplied under this heading 5*500,000 francs 
worth of steam engines, 2,000000 francs worth of petrol- 
engines 7000000 francs worth of electrical engines as 
well as 7,000 000 francs worth of electric cables 

The two items next in importance for the trade to be 
captured from the Central Powers are wool and vehicles 
Germany exported 14 000 000 francs worth and Austria 
9,500,000 francs worth of woollen goods, while Eng 
land only sent 4,309 226 francs worth Of the other 
countries it may be noted that Turkey exported to her 
woollen goods to the value of 1 000 000 francs The 
vehicles referred to are chiefly tanks for the transport of 
Roumanian oil which we may expect the Roumanian 
authorities to obtain m future from elsewhere in view of 
their vital importance for the oil trade. Under the same 
heading come motor-cars from Germany for 4,000 000 francs, 
and accessories for same for 500 000 francs 1 1 would appear 
that English motor cars did not have a good market m 
Roumama before the war , and the same may be said of 
bicycles, of which 60 125 came from Germany to the value 
of 1 ,000 000 francs, and ioj from England 

In the matter of cotton, England supplied in the year 
2913 (to which all these figures given apply) 18 562 508 
francs worth, Austria 17,174872 francs worth and Ger 
many 2 3 093 570 francs worth Particularly printed cotton 
is supplied by the Central Powers to the extent of 6,500 000 
francs worth. 

We now come to leather goods. 

Here Germany supplied 10 489 392 francs worth, Austria 
7011,311 francs worth and England 1,265x48 fraocs 
worth. Tanned skins were sent by the Germans to the 
amount of four and five sixth million fraocs, and 1 000,000 
fraocs worth of undried skins. England of the latter seat 
only 150000 francs worth 

Under the general heading of “ Confections," we find 
that Germany sent nearly all the jute sacks, an export xn 
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which the English returns have been steadily falling 
while nearly 10 000,000 francs’ worth of chemicals came 
from the Central Powers to only 2 231 041 francs worth 
from England In this connection it may be of interest to 
state that Germany sent practically all the sulphuric acid 
and Austria the tartaric acid while England supplied the 
copper sulphate and caustic soda 

In the silk industry Germany exported 4625,589 francs’ 
worth Austria 3 149829 francs’ worth, France 4442 704 
francs* worth England 685 216 francs worth 

The cigir and cigarette trade is practically entirely in the 
hands of enemy countries and in such matters as tea Ger- 
many supplied 111569 Holland 94359 England 50178, 
Austria 42 823 francs worth The last-mentioned country 
also supplies a great deal of the coffee It is rather as 
tomshmg that in the fur trade Russia supplies 760 francs 
worth England 8 103 francs worth andGermanyi 421 323 
francs worth To quote Baron de Heykings words before 
the London Chamber of Commerce Germany as the 
middleman of Europe in the sale of a great quantity of 
Russian goods has grown fat on more or less objection- 
able manipulations of these goods which she afterwards 
re imported with great profit Articles manufactured 
from wood are supplied by Austria to the amount of 
13 149 288 francs and by England for 414 061 francs It 
is well known to what extent Austrian bent wood furni 
ture has penetrated into the Balkans 

The rubber trade is largely controlled by German and 
Austrian merchants. Germany sent 1 1 9 208 tyres to 
England s 8693 but we are glad to note that Russia 
sent a million francs worth of goloshes and shoe rubber 
in which she leads 

The watch industry was chiefly in the hands of Germans 
who sent nearly one and a half million francs worth to Eng 
lands 16,152 as well as nearly a million francs' worth of 
toys to England s 3 797 

An item which will obviously disappear from the Central 
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Powers Credit Balance is explosives, of which Germany 
sent t 8 000 000 francs and Austria nearly 13 000,000 
francs worth Roumanian taste for foreign literature may 
be gauged from the fact that 3 7 000 francs worth of bound 
French books 19 000 francs worth of German bound books 
and 2 000 francs worth of English books were imported 
in 1913 

In the matter of commercial catalogues — the importance 
of which in fostering trade relations cannot be over esti- 
mated — Germany sent 17,632 issues to England s 838 

The above summary shows what a wide field for enter 
prise is open to us in Roumama, but we will not be able to 
take full advantage of the facilities accorded us if we do 
not adopt different methods for securing markets. 

In the first place one of the great handicaps in our trade 
relations with Roumama was the freight charges The 
Central Powers ga\e their exporters special facilities m 
that direction We are assured that the cost of sending 
goods from Berlin to Bucharest by rail compares favourably 
with our sea traffic To this must be added the advantage 
of greater celerity In fact railway transport was so well 
and so cheaply organized that little recourse was taken to 
nver transport on the Danube A prime necessity after 
the war will be a regular service of steamers from English 
and French ports to Constanza , as also from Fgypt and 
India. 

Secondly an early adoption of the metric system for 
weights and measures or at any rate the quotation for 
goods in that manner if stringently necessarj To this 
may be added a regular system of catalogues printed in the 
Roumanian language for the use of our Roumanian custo 
mers In the figures quoted above we have already had 
occasion to point out how Roumama before the war had 
been flooded by German catalogues At the same time it 
would be necessary to send carefully chosen commercial 
travellers to study the conditions of the Roumanian market, 
the needs and customs of the people In the matter ol 
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clothing for peasants the Roumanians favour gaudy- 
coloured apparel which is not usually manufactured in this 
country and wa s therefore supplied, m accordance with the 
reports of their representatives by the enemy countries 
Again, it will be found that the Roumanians prefer a system 
of credit and we must make up our minds that if we 
are to make our goods acceptable to them we must assist 
in doing so by adopting their system of payment It is 
now well known and realized in many quarters how much 
German banks and Roumanian banks controlled by Ger 
man money were able to foster German trade These 
banks were able to advance suitable sums to intending 
German traders, invite the opening of Roumanian accounts 
from those who were themselves Roumanian merchants 
offering special facilities and rates, and give at a moment s 
notice reliable information about the credit and standing of 
any proposed buyer of German goods Also the free 
employ ment of the * Delcredere commission system with 
very low percentages, enabled merchants in a small way of 
business to embark on even larger undertakings 

It is notorious that the reason why the Germans sue 
ceeded in capturing the market for agricultural machinery 
was not the quality of the goods offered nor even their 
price but the easy instalment systems of payment And 
what is true of agricultural machinery may be applied to 
other goods as well It is hoped in the commercial columns 
of a subsequent issue to deal more fully with some of the 
points raised m this paper 
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Thx Ring has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr Amberson 
B. Marten Barrister at Lav to be a Puisne Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay in succession to the late Sir Dtoshah Davar 


The Ring has been pleased to approve the appoiotraent of Sir Satyendra 
Prssanna Smha to be a Member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal, in succession to Navab Saiyid Shams ul Huda, whose term of 
office mil expire next Apnl 


LONDON THEATRES 

The Professor s Love Story B> J M Bame 

Needless to say the interest of this revival centres round the interpret! 
two of the idle of the absent minded Professor Goodmllie to superbly 
made by Mr H B Irving 

It u the fate of many to UH to love and be in that state for quite a 
considerable time with the knowledge o' all except themselves. But we 
are assured that a professor takes a longer time to make this discovery than 
any other man We are also asked to believe that a young Dowager Lady 
Gilding tries to make the cap fit her owe bead though of coarse, the 
Professor had from the start destined it for his lady secretary The 
Dowager Lady is undeceived when she espies him carrying the object of 
bis affections in a pseudo- fainting condition to the stream When she 
employs the same stratagem he ail unseeing leaps over her prostrate form 
There is his sister who dues not approve of the match But « all comes 
right m the end Effie his maid is courted by two canny Highlanders 
and Utetr rivalry offers an added humorous element Miss Fay Compton 
as the secretary and Mr E Holman Clark at the Professor s doctor and 
general vade mecum call for special mention m a caste that is m every 
way commendable. 
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▲ FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC REVIEW 

Sir 

With the greatest interest we have read in the last issue of The 
Asiatic Review the excellent article by Mr Francis P Marchant, 

Bohemia her Story and her Claims The author is well known m 
Prague which he visited several times, and where he is highly esteemed 
He knows this land which in the present struggle suffers silently under the 
brutal yoke of the Magyars and Germans under which an open revolt is 
impossible The war declared on the clumsiest pretext, on little Serbia 
by Austria-Hungary found ns strongest opponents in Bohemia For fear 
of the opposition of the Czechs, Austria did not dare to convoke her 
Parliament The voice of her oppressed nations must not be heard in 
Europe And yet since the beginning of the war the Austrian Govern 
ment has done everything in its power to mislead public opinion in foreign 
countries as regards the state of mind of the Czechs and Slovaks Dis 
credited individuals were bribed to arrange loyal demonstrations This 
was used in neutral countries as evidence of the perfect unity of the 
Austrian nationalities 

But what is the true situation in Bohemia? 

The prisons in Bohemia are full of political victims and the executions 
of patriots are innumerable Only some few representatives of our nation 
have contrived to escape to foreign countries, to acquaint Europe with the 
aspirations the sympathies and the efforts of our people to recall them to 
the memory of our natural friends and to prevent the Allies from a ban 
donmg us after the war to the terrible vengeance of the Hapsburgs Our 
soldiers on the battlefields of Serbia and Galicia our politicians at home, 
our emigrants in the munition factories of the United States the members 
of our colonies in France England and Russia fighting in the armies of 
the Allies, have done their utmost to contribute to the Victory of Right 

Therefore the creation of an Independent Bohemia will be not only a 
reward to the Czechs and Slovaks who are working hard for the cause of 
Liberty and Justice but it will be of the greatest value to the Allies as the 
only effective barrier to the German expansion towards Egypt and India 
A Member or the London Czech Committee. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EY ENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME, 
BLARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Cinem \rocRAPH battle-scenes have received official benediction The 
Battle of the Somme him was shown to the public with warm approval 
and hearty recommendation from the Minister of War His Majesty the 
king Emperor has since commended u to his people as showing some 
thing of the realnv of war Now India $ turn has come and the remark 
able pictures obtained bv Mr H l) Gird wood, n a rscs. Geographer 
and Hi toncal Photographer to the Indian Government were inaugurated 
by the Secretary of State for India at the West End Cinema Theatre 
Coventry Street London. Before the pictures were thrown on the screen 
Mr Chamberlain paid enthusiastic tribute to the response of the princes 
and people of India to the c«ll of the king Emperor and to the heroism 
of Indian soldiers on many battle fronts — France, East Africa Mesopo- 
tamia, Gallipoli and Egypt— in circumstances which were new and strange 
and different from anything they had ever experienced At the same time, 
India bad her own cares and dangers to foresee and meet Speaking of 
tbc Mesopotamian campa gn and expressing regret that the hi rote efforts 
of the relief force could not reach kut m time to rescue the garrison he 
expressed the belief that Mesopotamia sometimes bulked too largely in the 
public eye as India s contribution to the great struggle No one con 
understand the contribution India has made to the < efenceot our common 
interests he sard unless thry realize that the effort m Mesopotamia, 
great as it has been ts but one of many undertakings to which India has 
contributed — one of many campaigns in which her troops have Ixrrne a 
glorious part He pointed to the fellowship established between comrades 
in arms mvunrmg the famous Ansae < orps and the Indian soldiers who 
fought wi h them m < alhpoli I hope, he added, that with such results as 
tb-se, he war will arouse throughout the whole Empire a keener interest 
tn the country which has given u» so ar e ely and so readily and will secure 
for Indian aspirations a ntw sympathy in a)l parts of the King Fmperors 
dominions. Mr Chamberlain • tribute to India to he* princes people, 
and soldiers and to the daring and devoted work of Mr Girdwood m 
securing such important and remarkable pictures was received with ap- 
proval, and three cheers were given for India. 
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Mr Girdwood s story of how he obtained his pictures was of thrilling 
interest it was told with the utmost simplicity and devoted and affectionate 
recognition of the fatherly way in which Sir James W illcocks has treated 
him for many years It was through the kindness of General Willcocks 
that Mr Girdwood was able to visit the front line trenches, within eighty 
yards of the Germans, and set his camera up in a tree The enemy got 
the range exactly branches and leaves of the tree were shot down aa Mr 
Girdwood worked but he did not give in until he had secured his pictures 
Writing to the cinematographer a few days before the pictures were exhi 
bited in London, Sir James Willcocks said It will be very interesting 
to see the films With the Empires Fighters especially those taken 
when you accompanied me to the front trenches I think you were 
lucky to have saved them as you and your camera had some pretty close 
shaves, and might have been knocked out altogether I must say your 
determination to get a good film was the chief cause of the Germans 
spotting you and they as usual took full advantage c f it I hope the dirt 
thrown up by the bullets did not spoil any part of the originals 

The pictures have a special interest because they were taken as Mr 
Chamberlain pointed out, at a time when there was stnet censorship of 
literary and pictorial representations of the doings of the troops Indian 
Boldiers figure largely m the long films but British soldiers are also seen 
nobly playing their part Among the scenes represented are Sir James 
Willcorks setting forth with his Staff for the trenches, examining machine 
gun emplacements manned by Dogras and Indian cavalry inspecting a 
battle-scarred Gurkha regiment just out of the trenches Indian cavalry 
executing a great move the Jodhpur Lancers going into action, Jacob s 
Horse moving up for a great offensive a busy day at General RimmmgtOQ s 
Cavalry Corps headquarters, and a specially notable picture Gurkhas 
charging and clearing a German trench storming the second line, and 
consolidating the captured trenches Scenes of a different character were 
also included life in billets, the Sikhs chanting hymns the Gurkha pipers 
playing La Marseillaise to French villagers football between a signal 
company and Gurkhas tent p g_,:og trick riding wrestling bareback on 
regimental transport mules the arrival of the mail, Gurkha transport 
leaving for the trenches, Garwalis on La Bass£e Road marching to the 
trenches Pathans returning exanunation of gas helmets after an attack 
inspection on Gurkhas and kukns by ( eneral Willcocks One of the 
most interesting pictures of British troops showed the Kings Dragoon 
Guards getting their machine-gun and ammunition across a over by means 
of an aerial line, and other pictures showed the good fellowship existing 
between British and Indian troops m France There were pictures of the 
veteran Sir Pertab Singh the Maharajah of Barwani the Prince of Karpur 
tbala, and a Prince of Cooch Bebar Mr Girdwood had special permission 
to secure films of HUH the Pnnce of Wales and excellent results were 
obtained His camera was armoured with brass and was struck more than 
once Telling of the nerve racking roar of shells great and small, from 
both sides of the setting up of the camera in a funk hole of being sniped 
at and shelled Mr Girdwood gave his experience of coming under fire for 
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the first time Under a deluge of German bullet* he managed to complete 
• roll of film in the earners, and then sat down behind a line of sandbags, 
dapped his bands with glee that he had undergone tbe baptism of fire and 
emerged safely 

The films, which are entitled With the Empire a Fighters, are shown 
only at the West End Cinema Thea re 


The month of October sees the revival of the lecture season and the 
coming months promise much of Eastern and V\ ester n interest 

At King s Loi Lwr (Universal) of London) the School of Slavonic Studies 
opens on Ihursday October 5 at 5 p m with ihe firs! of a course of five 
lectures on Se bia and Bulgaria on Tuesday October 10 at 5 p m., the 
first of a course of ten lectures on A Soctoiogr al Introduction to the 
Study of the Slav Nations, by Professor T G Masaryk Ph P of Prague 
member of the Austrian Parliament On Friday October 13 1 Koumania 
and Transylvania will be the subject of Dr R W heion Watsons lecture 
at 5 p.m At the opening service of the session in the College Chapel the 
sermon will be preached by the Re* Father Nicholai Vilimirovic of the 
University of Belgrade Classes n Russian will Ik conducted by Professor 
Michael V Trofimov and n Serbian by S Tucic there will also be 
classes in Bulgarian and modern Greek \ course of su public lectures 
will be given on Wednesday at 115pm commencing in October on 
“Tbe University and the Nation, by well known public men including 
Dr Burrow* Principal of the College Professor Fisher of bheffield and 
Professor Graham W alas The inaugural lecture by the new ( ervantes 
Professor of Spanish Professor J Fitzmaunce Kelly will be given on 
Wednesday October 11 at 5 1 3 p m and tnc cnair will be taken by 
His Exee fcney ihv Spanish \m bass ad or oenor Don Alfonso Merry 
del \aL 

At the Ixutno-t Slh *>l jf Economics akd Political *>ctfwc* 
(University of London) Clare Market kmgswav W ( the following 
public inaugural lectures will be guen The F dm at on of the Citizen 
after tbe War by Mr Mar Kinder on Ihur&day Oc oner 5 at 8 pm 
Mr Arthur Nieel Maitland M P in the chair The War an I the Need 
for Social Training, by Miss \10let Markham on Friday October 6 
at 5 pm Mr Frank Morns in the chair Imperial Trade Routes, by 
Professor Sargent on Fnday Oc rosier 6 at 8 pm. Professor Wyndham 
Dunsian, CM c u n ns Director of the Imperial Institute in the 
chair “ Ihe Study of Military and Nava! History from Original Sources 
by Mr Hall on Monday October 9 at 5 p m the H *» J W Fortescue, 
ll.d m v 0 m tbe chair Reconstruction m Britain after 1815 by 
Professor Graham Wallas on Monday O lobet 9 at 8 pm the Rev 
Professor Alfred Caldecott, 00 u 1 it m the chair War as a Factor w 
tbe Economic Development of Modem turojie,'’ bjr Dr Knowles, on 
Tuesday, October 10 at 8 p.m , W A S Hewma, m.a u v in the chair 
There will be a course of three lecture* on 4 Prize Law and Prize Courts * 
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by Professor Sir John Macdonell, on Thursdays at 5 30 p.tn m Michael 
mas Term, beginning November 16 Admission by ticket to be obtained 
on application to the Secretary 


The Central Asian Society 22 Albemarle Street W will open its 
Session on Wednesday October n at 430 pm when Mr H Charles 
Woods will lecture on The Salonika Campaign ” 


The Oriental Circle or the Lyceum Club 128 Piccadilly W 
has arranged a lantern lecture by Professor T W Arnold on Persian 
Painting on Friday October 20 at 4 p m On November 2 the Circle 
will join with the Geographical Circle in a lecture on Armenia, by a 
lecturer just arrived in London from the Caucasus On December 6 the 
two Circles unue again for a lecture by Dr Flinders Petne on The 
Formation of the Nile Valley 


The Buddhist Society of Crfat Britain and Ireland 43 Penywern 
Road Earl s Court S W holds public meetings every Sunday at 6 30 p.m 
when some aspect of Buddhism is the subject for consideration 

One of the smaller organizations doing excellent work in a very quiet 
way is the Distressed Students \id Committee which has its local habita 
tion at 21 Ciomwetl Road South Kensington Its fifth report has just 
been published and shows, how carefully it carries out its objects which 
are to assist deserving cases of temporary distress to help with a loan if 
remittances are dehyed and to assist students who have no means of 
subsistence in this country to return to their homes. Sir James Wilson 
is Chairman of the Committee, and has taken a keen personal interest in 
us work since its inception Owinj, to absence from England for some 
months in 1915 hts place was taken by Sir Frederick Robertson The 
Committee were without the services of Mm Beck (Hon Treasurer) 
during her recent visit to India, but her place was taken by Miss Dora 
Dove anl Mr N C Sen acted as Hon Treasurer Torty nine new 
cases came before the Committee to thirty nine and to four others who 
had had previous loans help was given out of the general fund Sometimes 
the Committee cables to parents or guardians in India and this plan has 
resulted in several instances in money Ueuik, sent by can e On more than 
one occasion money has been advanced for examinations or Call fees 
when it could not arrive in time The report mentions one pathetic case 
the money was advanced, the student called to the Bar his remittance 
received the loan repaid to the Committee and then he met his death on 
his way home on the ill fated Maloja In two instances the Committee 
was able to render valuable assist ince when students had temporarily lost 
their reason The advance m each case was repaid In many cases loans 
are repaid but sometimes they are irrecoverable To meet these losses 
and to extend the scope of the work the Committee asks for generous 
subscriptions On the outbreak of war the Secretary of State asked the 
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Committee to deal with cases of educated Indians, students, and others 
who found themsebes in temporary pecuniary difficulties owing to the 
war and placed ;£^oo at their disposal for this purpose. During the last 
two i ears sixty six cases have been helped the sum advanced amounting 
to £6 oo 16s iod the excess over £500 being due to repayments being 
utilized for further loans \ large part has been repaid and the Committee 
have repaid to the Secretary of State ,£150 If the outstanding advances 
stc repaid they will he able to r turn to him the full amount less very 
small office expenses The work of the Committee is warmly commended 
to all who are interested in the welfare of Indian students. 


In his presidential address at this year $ meeting of the British Assocn 
tion at Newcastle Sir Arthur J Evans gave a most interesting and vivid 
account of the high early culture of Crete the equal rival of that of Babylon 
ard Fpypt which began to take its me in the fourth millennium before our 
era It nourished he said f r about 2 000 years cventuatly dominating 
the -tsjean and a large part of the Mediterranean basin The many 
si iryed palaces of the Mtnoan Pncst Kings in their great days by their 
ingenious planning their successful combination of the useful with the 
beautif »1 and stately and b> their scientific sanitary arrangements, far 
outdid the similar works on however vast a scale of Egvj tian or Baby 
Ionian buude «s The same skilful and commodious construction recun 
in private mansions and smaller dwellings throughout the island and 
beautiful craftsmanship unsurpassed in any age or country was developed. 
Sir Arthur s description of the modernness” of the life was both astonishing 
and amusing. He contrasted the ladies flounced robes and animated 
gestures with the classical designs and declared that not even at Pompen 
have more living pictures of ancient life lieen called up than m the Mtnoan 
Palace of Knossus In spile of the overthrow which befell the old Mmoan 
dorom on about the twelfth century before our era, and the onrush of the 
new conquerors from the n rth much of the old tradition survived to 
form the base for the future of the later civilization of C recce. Through 
the darkness the hgh erf torch wts earned on the first glimmering of 
wh.ch had been painfully kindled by the old Cave dwellers in the earlier 
Palaeolithic world. 


hor the first nine an Indian ts assistant electrical engineer to the 
Corpoiatinn of the City of Iwidon Mr } khanna use visi 
appointed to the position during the pi si summer He has had wide 
experience having studied at the University of Pittsburg, us*, and 
worked for the M -nunghouse f Ompanv On the completion of his post 
graduate course in advanced electrical engineering at I be Imperial College 
of Science !.ond n he took up his present work, and is in charge of the 
meter deportment and testing laboratory A A S. 

On October 24 Miss F R Scatcherd » speaking on Greece and the 
World War Swiss Cottage Conservatoire Hampstead at 8.3©. 
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H CHARLES WOODS ON THE BALKANS 

SUMMARY OF A I ATER READ BEFORE THE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 
OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION \T NEWCASTLE ON TYNE BY 
MR H CHARLES WOODS ON FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 8 1916 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAI S AND LANTERN SLIDES 

In the earlier part of his lecture Mr Woods gave an interesting description 
of the port and town of Salonika Possessed of a small modern harbour 
in one sense the place was completely materialistic and vulgar whilst in 
another it has the appeatance of being a sort of relic of the past This, 
said Mr \\ oods was in part due to the unique composition of its popula 
tion Out of a total of about 125 000 souls approximately 7500a were 
Jews Besides these Hebrews there were about 15 000 Doumm^s — a sect 
whose exact beliefs were not properly known and a sect from among whom 
the Young 1 urks recruited some of the ablest members of the Committee 
of Union and Progress I he Jews controlled the business of the city and 
surpassed the Greeks m their commercial abt ity as also in society 

Partly owing to its enclosed position the heat in Salonika during June 
July August and the first part of September was intense particularly at 
night Mosquitoes were so numerous that it was advisable to sleep under 
nets almost throughout the year Between September 10 and 15 the 
atmosphere was cooled by the heavy rains which invariably fall then In 
the town there was seldom a heavy fall of snow but in the hills it was 
prevalent in winter when the roads were often stopped by it and by the 
difficulty of fording the rivers when they were swelled by the wintfer rains 
or by the melting snows 

It was impossible to consider Macedonia as a concrete whole. Politically 
and geographically it is divided into water tight compartments It is a 
locality possessed of certain well defined routes which constitute natural 
lines of communication The Vardar Valley dividing East from West, 
and with the Morava Valley constituting the great highroad hum South to 
North make Salonika the natural port of a large area of the Western 
Balkans The importance of the valley and of the port were inter 
dependent and it was for this reason that Salonika and its surroundings 
ought either to belong to the owner of this valley or that the valley ought 
to be annexed b> the owner of the port 

The whole military position at Salonika had been changed by the entry 
of Rumania into the war The enemy s position m and his communica 
tions by way of Serbia and Bulgaria had at once been endangered The 
Bulgarians had keen obliged to take not merely precautionary measures 
on their northern frontier but to immobilize a considerable force for its 
defence In short the enormous difficulty of making an Allied advance 
from Salonika must have been considerably lessened and what had been 
impossible in the past might conceivably be feasible m the future. 
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RUSSIA 

Tbe Anglo Russian Literary Society announces the following lectures 
for the first Tuesdays of the following months at 3 p m at the Imperial 
Institute— ns. October 3, Little Russia, the Bountiful " (limelight Ulus 
nations) by ft Barnes Stevem November 7 Growth of the Russian 
School of Music (musical illustrations) by Mrs Corelli Green Decem- 
ber 5 Babylonia, its History Language and Literature, by the Rev 
/ Stephenson an. In February next Mr Alan Lethbridge an extensive 
traveller and popular author will lecture on the famous Solovetzky 
monasiery on the ft hite Sea Both Mr Stevem a former correspondent 
for leading London journals and a well known author and lecturer and 
Mr Stephenson have lectured before the Anglo* Russian Literary Society 
on former occasions. No 75 of the Society s Proceedings will shortly be 
ready His Grace the Duke of Newcastle has become a life member and 
member of the committee 


The membership of the Russia Society is daily increasing in numbers 
and influence and its work is earned on with uninterrupted energy 1 he 
number of people in the Lnited Kingdom who are learning Russian 
through its instrumentality now exceeds 3.000 The Board of Examiners 
appointed by the Society in response to suggestions received tram Eton 
College and other leading public educational institutions and consisting 
of Professor Basil T TimotheiefT Mr D Bondar Mr Aylmer Maude 
Mr Edward Buflough, Mr John Marshall Mr ft V Bulkelcy Evans, 
Mr E. C Lnderwood, f> John Pollen Mr F A Braylcy Hodgetts 
Mr Alfred T Danes Mr Benjamin < rad and Mr lesbe Urq hart 
(representing the Public School Keiorm Movement) promises to fulfil 
a great need for those learning Russian 


LNUERSm OF LONDON 

The Kings College Russian Society resumes its activity with the 
autumn session The linguistic subsection will probably hold weekly 
meetings for literary discussions in Russian. Dr John Pollen will lecture 
on Russian poetry tn October Mrs Rosa Newmarch has promised a 
lecture on Russian paintings Mr Michael Trofimov College lecturer 
tn Russian will speak on Russian university and student life Mr Francis 
P Merchant will speak on PetrogradL It is hoped that a concert will be 
arranged for December His Excellency Count Btcken lorff (Russian 
Ambassador) Baron Heyking (Russian Consul Central) and Sir D 
Mackenzie Wallace it c.st have accepted honorary membership. 


Dr Pollen spoke lieforc the Ixird Mayor and a distinguished audience 
at the Painters Hall on September 28 and urged the use of Esperanto to 
facilitat e the linking up of Russian and British trade after the war 
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MANIFESTO ISSUED BY THF INDEPENDENT PRO ENTENTE 

PARTY 

(Translated by F R Scatcherd) 

[In view of the gravity of the present situation m Greece, the following 
Manifesto, drawn up by Dr Drakoules, the well known Greek statesman 
will be of general interest — A R. J 

Tks coming General Election m Greece is of exceptional significance 
Its issue will determine whether the past efforts of the race for regeneration 
are to be confirmed or annulled The people will now have to decide 
whether principles or persons are to be regarded as the guides of political 
and social life It will have to decide whether Constitutionalism is to 
continue to be our system of government or arbitrary monarchy is to be 
instituted 

Democratic institutions are essential for a race like the Greek, which 
has always prided itself on being a vital factor in Human Progress. 

Have we now strength enough to prove that our past efforts have not 
been in vain and that we are capable of building up a truer Hellenic 
character and forming a true Hellenic culture If by these elections we 
show that we have reverted to the imperfections condemned by the reforms 
of 1909 if we render it doubtful whether Constitutionalism be possible in 
Greece then the elections will indicate that Hellenism is without a mission 
to the East — in fact, that »t cannot survive This danger must be averted 
by the result of the elections 

More important still Greece has now to decide whether she will 
identify herself with those principles of the French Revolution — liberty, 
equality and fraternity — upon which mighty Powers like France and 
England are based and by virtue of which principles Greece arose, as 
from the dead with the assistance of just those same three Powers which 
to-day constitute the Alliance for defending those very ideals to the mspira 
tion of which we owe our resurrection 

These next elections will show whether we really adhere to those 
principles or are actuated by instincts of servibty and submission to a 
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despot*: system, such is Germany together with Austria and now with 
Turkey and Bulgaria, has been endeavouring to establish in Europe — 
a tyranny which aims at tearing up by the roots that liberty which is the 
very source of the strength of the Anglo-French Democracy 

In these days of world -conflict it is of the utmost importance to bear 
in mind that modern Hellenism owes its noblest impulses and its loftiest 
aspirations to the ideals of the Anglo French Democracy , also must it be 
remembered that on the triumph of that same Anglo-French Democracy 
depend the permanent peace of Europe and the upliftment of the working 
classes. 

We appeal to you to co-operate with us in averting the dangers 
threatening Europe and Greece. We appeal to you to co operate with 
us cither as a candidate or in any other way as supporters of this triple 
programmme 

1 Abolition of personal parties 

2 Vindication of constitutional institutions 

* 3 Co-operation with the Mhes with a view to the triumph of the 
people against the German menace, and the promotion of 
our national interests 

Nor must it escape the attention of the Greek people that when once 
the economic union of the Allies and the neutral States adhering to them 
is concluded, Greece will be m the roost serious danger of being shut out 
from that urooo as a Sute foreign to Entente news. 

We are fighting for principles, and we only represent persons so far as 
they promote the principles for which we arc fighting 
** Nevertheless, we recognize that the present Kmg fills an exceptional post 
non in the national idealogy which makes us hope that he will (wove that 
he really is that which he was popularly thought to be— an incarnation of 
the national spirit, and tbc best guarantee of Greek democracy Only by 
consenting to act in the light of the national faith that Greece cannot live 
without England and France, but that she can live and even become great 
without Germany can he fuitii hm mission 
* lain, 

\fours sincerely 

On behalf of the Committee, 

"Atiem August 1916. (signed) P E. Daacovlcs. 
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RUMANIA AND THE DANUBE 
Bv H Charles Woods 

The whole present position of Rumania and the attitude 
of that country towards the war depends largely upon 
various historical and diplomatic events which have taken 
place during the last few years The country of King 
Ferdinand the largest in and immediately connected with 
the Balkan Peninsula is made up of the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia which were formerly united in 
December, 1861 Although her final independence of 
Turkish suzerainty was recognized by the Treaty of Berlin 
Rumania never played any serious r 61 e in Balkan affairs 
until 1910 when she was supposed to have entered into 
some kind of treat} arrangement with Turkey concerning 
her attitude in case of a war in the Near East However 
this may be and whatever that arrangement may have been 
the army of King Carol did not take the field during the 
tirst Balkan War and Rumania contented herself by 
obtaining compensation from Bulgaria This compensation 
which took the form of important rectifications on the 
southern frontier of the Dobrudja, and which included the 
cession of the town of Sihstna by Bulgaria to Rumania, 
was agreed upon by the Protocol of Petrograd, signed by 
those two countries early in May 1913 

Both from a larger European as well as from a local 
point of view one of the most important results of the 
VOL. ix. 2 B 
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second Balkan War was the new r6Ie entered upon by 
Rumania — a r6Ie which ever since has made the position 
of that country one of considerable significance in Europe 
In addition to the fact that her action m invading Bulgaria 
was largely responsible for the result of the second Balkan 
War the Government of the late King Carol was un 
doubtedly one of the prime movers in the so called settle- 
ment arrived at by the Treaty of Bucharest signed on 
July 35 1913 Owing to the success of that country and 
to the attitude taken up in connection with and towards it 
by Russia there is no doubt that the hands of the Russo 
phile party in Rumania were considerably strengthened 
This coupled with the increasing friendship of Rumania 
for France, is largely responsible for the good under- 
standing which gradually grew up between the former 
country and the Triple Entente — a good understanding 
which finally persuaded King Ferdinand who was born 
a Hohenzollem to throw off the Germanic yoke and enter 
the arena of war on the side of Liberalism of justice and 
of humanity 

From a purely internal point of view the second Balkan 
War meant that Rumania was increased in size from an 
area of just over 50 700 square miles to one of just under 
53 500 square miles, and that her population of just over 
7 230 000 souls a as added to by about 280 000 inhabitants 
This addition of territory gave to Rumania even more 
than that rectification of her Dobrudja frontier that she had 
wanted ever since the Signing of the Treaty of Berlin and 
secured to her a boundary which it was hoped that she 
would be able to defend against any advance from the 
south Geographically, politically, and militarily this change 
so increased Htie sue and the population of the Rumanian 
Dobrudja that, together with the development of the port 
of Constantsa, the disadvantages of the possession of an 
area largely populated by Turks, Bulgars, Tartars, Jews, 
and other aliens might well have been counterbalanced had 
the outbreak of the European War not occurred before 
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Rumania had had time to reap the advantage of her new 
possessions 

I will now ask my readers to visualize the head and 
horns of a Highland bullock Let us picture that bullock 
as turned towards the Black Sea with his head raised well 
towards the sky There you have the shape of Rumania. 
The forehead of the creature is the Dobrudja, the northern 
or left horn is Moldavia and the southern or right horn is 
Wallachia. The upper edge of these horns is formed by 
the Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps the frontier 
running along the crest of these two ridges The east or 
underneath part of the northern horn is the River Pruth 
and the Keha branch of the Danube is the northern or 
left edge of the forehead The south or outer edge of the 
southern horn is formed by the River Danube, and the 
new frontier running from near Turtukai on that river to 
the Black Sea, makes the southern extremity of the 
forehead 

Partly owing to this unique geographical position for 
the most part on the north of the Danube and so to speak 
wedged in between Austria Hungary and Russia, Rumania 
forms a sort of link between East and West Geographi- 
cally it is usual to consider the country as situated without 
and to the north of the Balkan Peninsula and for the 
above mentioned reasons her interests may be called semi 
Balkan and semi international As far as the first of these 
is concerned the most important thing is that nothing 
should take place which would m any way threaten the 
general interests of Rumania or so strengthen the position 
of her Balkan neighbours as to affect those interests. It is 
largely for these reasons that after the outbreak of the 
European War Rumania was compelled to adopt a waiting 
policy, and to take every precaution in the hope of pre 
venting Bulgaria from reoccupying the country which as 
I have already said changed hands after the Balkan Wars 

From an international point of view the foreign policy 
of Rumania has been, and is bound up with the fact that 
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it ts practically necessary for her to mamtatn good relations 
either with the Central Powers or with Russia, and that it 
was and is obviously desirable that her friends should be 
those destined to be the victors m the war This is the 
case partly because single-handed she was not in a position 
to go to war with a great Power and partly because large 
numbers of Rumanians are domiciled in the Dual Monarchy 
and in Russia. 

In Austria-Hungary there are reckoned to be nearly 
4,000,000 Rumanians the larger number of which live in 
Transylvania On the other hand, about $00000 
Rumanians have their homes in Bessarabia part of which 
was re-annexed by Russia after the Russo T urkish War of 
1877-78 The real key to the situation therefore, lies in 
the fact that the Rumanian Government has been and is 
compelled to adopt a far seeing policy destined if possible 
to secure to it at least the ultimate possession of the above 
mentioned Austna-Hunganan districts m which so many 
Rumanians are domiciled 

The geographical situation of Rumania makes her 
position of enormous significance in connection with the 
Danube As l have already explained, that river, forming 
as it does the greater part of the southern frontier of 
Rumania, separates that country from the Balkan States 
by a natural barrier the width of which is m many places 
much greater than that of cither the Bosphorus or the 
Dardanelles. 

Ignoring for the moment the international arrangements 
connected with the Danube — arrangements which may be 
interpreted in one way by lawyers and in another by 
belligerent states — this means that so long as Rumania was 
neutral, or so long as she ts able to hold Wallachia, she 
holds the key, or at least the great part of the key, to an 
international highway of all predominating importance. In 
order to understand the immense significance of that key 
and the reasons for which the enemy are leaving no stone 
unturned to fight their way down to the northern bank of 
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the Danube from the Transylvanian Alps and to push their 
way up to the southern bank of the Danube below Galatz 
it may be interesting to reproduce here a few details con 
nected with that nver 

At Belgrade located as it is about 1 10 miles to the west 
of Orsova and the Iron Gates, the river is nearly one mile 
wide and with certain exceptions its general width between 
Vienna and the Iron Gates is from 650 to 2 000 yards at 
low nver From the Iron Gates where the channel is 
only about 80 yards broad the nver widens out, and 
throughout its course to Braih its average breadth when 
the water is low is about half a mile Above Turnu 
Sevenn barges and special river steamers drawing up to 
5 or 6 feet of water are able to navigate the nver at 
practically all times except when it is stopped by the 
presence of ice Between Turnu bevenn and Braila there 
are about 12 fee t of water, and between the latter place 
and the Black Sea, which section is under the Danubian 
Commission a minimum depth of about 18 feet is 
maintained 

The above details are sufficient to prove the strategic 
significance of the Danube not only as a thoroughfare for 
traffic, but also as an obstacle to through communications 
between the north and south No permanent bridges span 
the nver between P&erv&rad — a Hungarian town situated 
about forty miles north west of Belgrade — and Cerno Voda 
m Rumania — that is for a distance of nearly 600 miles 
Thus whilst eight more or less independent Rumanian 
railways run down to the northern bank of the Danube at 
seven different places and whilst six Bulgarian lines 
approach its southern bank near five different towns, con- 
nection between these Bulgarian and Rumanian termini, 
which are for the most part situated almost opposite one 
another, is maintained solely by ferry-boats, which do not 
carry trams. Indeed the only route by which the railway 
systems of the two countries are actually united is by way 
of a new line through die Dobrudja — a line which connects 
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Dobric with Midgidia on the Constantza-Bucharest railway 
and a line which obviously proved of the most enormous 
importance and assistance to Mackensens forces during 
their advance upon and to the north of Constantza 

The great Cerno Voda bridge is on the main line from 
Bucharest to Constantza and therefore upon the route 
which in peace time is followed by the Oriental Express 
upon certain days in the week Here a great viaduct — or 
more correctly a series of viaducts— cross the river and the 
low ground and marshes which border upon it. In addition 
to the supplemental sections, which have a length of nearly 
two miles the bridge over the main bed of the river was 
not only more than Soo yards long but the roadway was 
over ioo feet above the level of the water Built by 
Rumanian engineers at a cost of 400000, and opened 
in September, 1895 this bridge constituted a possession of 
which the Rumanians might be justly proud Indeed its 
existence, as also that of the port of Constantza, which is 
now one of the most important on the Black Sea was the 
cause for which the Rumanians desired to secure a properly 
defensive frontier on the south of the Dobrudja — a de 
Tensive frontier which unfortunately they have been unable 
to hold 

Personally I think ever since the enemy has realized 
that he could not bully Rumania into siding with him 
and particularly since the entrv of that country into the 
war that Germany has had for one of her primary objects 
the occupation of both banks of the Danube By the 
subjugation of Serbia and by the co-operation of Bulgaria, 
the Central Powers secured full power over the southern 
bank of that river as far as a point situated a few miles to 
the east of Ruscuk But even this did not give them that 
free use of the river which is so important both from a 
military and a strategical point of view Moreover, so 
long as Rumania or Russia held both banks below the 
above-mentioned point, Germany was not able to utilize 
the Danube as a through means of communication between 
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Central Europe and the Black Sea. It is therefore 
largely with the object of trying to realize this advantage 
that the enemy is now endeavouring to push forward into 
Rumania from the north and west and through the 
Dobrudja and therefore up to the mouths of the river 
from the south The accomplishment of that object would 
not only give him a great aitemattve route to the main 
line between Belgrade and Constantinople but it would 
also provide him with absolutely safe access to the numerous 
Bulgarian railways which lead up to the southern bank of 
the river 

The enemy has always prepared the way for his military 
action by the creation of a favourable diplomatic situation 
Thus, when it became clear that the Allied attempts to 
secure the co operation of Bulgaria last year had failed 
the whole position in the Balkans and particularly the 
situation of Rumania, became extremely complicated The 
arrival at an understanding with Bulgaria would probably 
have meant the augmentation of the Allied armies by at 
east i 200000 men 400 000 Bulgarians would have 
advanced into Turkey and thus ended the Dardanelles 
campaign in an Allied victory 300,000 Greeks would have 
been available to take part in some campaign 500 000 
Rumanians would have been free to cross the Austrian 
frontier As a result of the loss of Bulgaria we not only 
at once became faced by a large Bulgarian army near 
Salonika but the Rumanians instead of being able to 
maintain a united front on the north and west immediately 
became destined to be compelled to detach a considerable 
force for the defence of the Dobrudja. 

This has placed upon Rumania a burden which she was 
not and could not well be in a position to bear Her 
western and northern frontier may be protected by the 
Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps, but the length 
of that frontier is none the less about 400 miles The 
defence of such a frontier, and of such a line of mountains, 
possessed as they are of numerous passes, must of necessity 
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occupy a force of very considerable size Moreover, the 
movements of the Rumanian army which has been m course 
of reorganization during the last few years are hampered 
by the fact that the railway system of that country is much 
less complete and adequate than that possessed by the 
Germanic enemy I n spite of these and other disadvantages 
now that the first onslaught has been so bravely met, it is 
to be hoped that our Russian ally who has never failed in 
the hour of need will be able to furnish the necessary 
reinforcements and thus to come to the support of a country 
whose entry into the war, under very unfavourable con- 
ditions certainly entitles her to expect that her great 
neighbour will leave no stone unturned to rush to her 
assistance in her hour of need 
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ORIENTAL LIGHT CAVALRY 

By Lieut Colonel A C Yate 

Two thousand five hundred \ears have passed away since 
the prophet Habakkuk, his brain bursting with words 
inspired by the Divine afilatus and by inborn poetic fire 
drew this graphic picture of the Chaldaean cavalrv of his 
day Their horses also are swifter than leopards, and are 
more fierce than the evening wolves and their horsemen 
spread themselves >ea their horsemen come from far 
they fly as an eagle that hastcth to devour ’ The vision 
of the Jewish seer and poet is prosaically reproduced in the 
language of the Gentile journalist* of 1916 The mobility 
of the Arab cavalry who nde light and are unsparing of their 
horses is something outside experience The> are always 
hovering on our flanks ready to take advantage of anv 
accident or confusion by the wav and they follow like 
jackals m our rear When N abuchodonosor King of 
Assjna sent the chief captain of his army Holofernes 
against all the west country a mission which cost the captain 
his head at the hands of Judith Holofernes took with him 
“ twelve thousand archers on horseback We infer that 
the light cavalry of the Assyrian and the Chaldaean or 
Babylonian were but the precursors of the famous Parthian 
chevau-Mgers whom the Romans found to be such formidable 
foes Canon Rawlinson, in his History of the Second of 
the Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
describes very clearly the seat and equipment of the early 
* Mr Edmnnd Candler 
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Assyrian light horseman He ndes without saddle and 
stirrups, his chief weapon is the bow, though sword and 
shield are also carried he has a mounted attendant who 
holds and guides his horse while he shoots the archer s legs 
and feet are bare and he sits his horse with the seat of a 
Tod Sloan, gripping the wither or the base of the neck 
between his knees At a later period a pad or saddle cloth 
is used by way of saddle and the horse is so trained that the 
rider can shoot from its back at a stand or m motion, as he 
may wish The Persians followed in the footsteps of their 
forerunners m the monarchy of the Middle East Even to 
this day the Persians like the Cossacks are famous for their 
feats on horseback * J ust a century ago a member of 
General Gardane s Embassy from France to the Court of 
Persia records that the chief strength of the Shah s army 
consisted in cavalry which might be estimated at from 
150000 to 200000 strong and are divided into four great 
divisions which in their nomenclature recall (I may add) 
the seven Langues of the Knights Hospitallers The 
four divisions are known as (1) Turk zaban (2) Kurd zab§n, 
(3) Arab zaban and (4) Lur zaban 7 ab 5 n means langue , 
or language The writer, M Tancoigne adds Were it 
not for the pistol and carbine which some of them add to 
their otherwise antique equipment, they might still be 
mistaken for the Persians of the time of Xerxes and f)anus 
They are excellent for turning the flanks of an army and m 
skirmishing 

When we turn to writers such as Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculusf for some description of the mounted troops with 
which the earlier known Egyptian monarchs and the Kings 
of Persia earned out their extensive invasions and conquests, 

* Curzon Persia vol 1 chap xvu 

+ Baroab6 Bnsson a prominent legal and political personage in France 
1 n the reign of Henn III collected in his treatise entitled De Regio 
Persarum Principatu (1st edit Pans 1591 pp *55 56 and 373 38a) 
the tributes of Greek and Roman writers from Herodotus to Herodxan 
and even later to the training and skill of the Persian as horseman and 
archer and also La Cavalene des Audens et la Cavalene d aujourd’hui 
Pads n d {area 1825) 
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we find nothing definite about cavalry tactics Numbers are 
given us — Bo ooo and so on — but more interesting than mere 
numbers is the statement that the Arabs were mounted, not 
on horses, but on camels as swift as horses Most visitors 
to India are familiar with the magnificent sandnis of 
Jaisalmir and Bikamr The Bikamr Camel Corps has already 
made its mark among the Imperial forces of the Crown 

When we turn to Xenophon whose magnificent march 
to the Euxine as one of the commanders of the immortal 
Ten Thousand took place quite eight v \cars later than 
Xerxes abortive]) offensive immigration of millions across 
the Hellespont we find graphically described the treacherous 
approach as the column was moving off from its camp, of 
Mithndates with his 200 troopers and 400 bowmen and 
shngers * Suddenly horse and foot alike opened fire and 
inflicted serious loss on the Greek rearguard which was 
powerless to repl) In vain Xenophon with a detachment 
of hopUtes and peltasts endea\oured to come to close 
quarters with them The Persian horsemen kept up a 
discharge of arrows as the> fell back before them and the 
further the Greeks pursued the further the\ had to fight 
their wa> back again These Persian tactics on a plain 
are the precise counterpart of Pathan tactics m the Yaghi 
stan of the North We»t Frontier of India the Persian being 
mounfed and the Pathan on foot And all that poor Xeno- 
phon got for doing his best under the circumstances was to 
be told b> his elders that he had better have done nothing 

However said Xenophon we have at least learnt a 
lesson let us profit bv it Rhodian bullets are more than a 
match for Persian pebbles and the pick of our transport 
animals will make capital cavalr> remounts t Within 

• Xenophon Vtutasu in 3 

t Xenophon Anabasis m 3 The late General Sir John Luther 
Vaughan whose distinguished services have been perpetuated in the 
nomenclature of the 58th Vaughan * Rifles (a regiment which fought 
most gallantly in the trenches m North West France) and who in August, 
1880 accompanied as special correspondent of The Ttmes S*r Frederick 
Roberts 9 march from Kabul to Kandahar read is March 1874 before 
the Royal United Service Institution a paper entitled The Retreat of 
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twenty four hours a corps of 200 slingsmen and 50 horse 
was organized This promptitude of action was the essence 
of that spirit which brought the Greeks safe through the 
very country in which British and Russian armies are 
now operating The country lying between Ctesiphon on 
the Tigris, where a year ago General Townshend fought 
a stern battle against superior numbers and Erzerum, 
near the source of the Araxes, which has fallen before 
the Russian army of the Caucasus, is the very scene of the 
memorable march to the success and eternal fame of which 
Xenophon so signally contributed The port on the Euxme 
from which the Ten Thousand took ship — Kotyora — is 
close to Trebizond which has also now passed into Russian 
hands 

Three hundred and fifty years later a Roman army dial 
lenged the Parthians the then dominant race on the upper 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigns and past masters in the 
tactics which for centuries had distinguished the Mesopo- 
tamic light cavalry If Mithridate* harried the Ten Thou 
sand * with 200 horsemen the General of Orodes met Crassus 
with two hundred times that number or more — men who 
never closed with but unceasingly galled their enemy These 
wtrc backed up by a heavy cavalry armed with long pikes 
or spears and formed ui a serried line which could ^arry all 
before them in a charge or stand firm against a charge made 
upon them * When \ irgil (Georg iv 3 1 3-14) would find a 

the Ten Thousand a Military Study for all Time He reproduces Xeno- 
phon s experience tn these words Xenophon brought up the rear with 
a rear guard composed of bophtes and peltasts and a detachment of 
Cretan archers and javelin men The rear guard was harassed during 
the whole of this march by a body of Persian cavalry and light troops 
The Creek light troops overpowered by numbers were driven in 
The Greek commanders devoted the mght which followed to organising 
a small body of fifty cavalry to replace the horsemen who had deserted 
after the battle mounting them upon the spare horses belonging to the 
murdered Generals and other officers They also induced some 200 Rhodians 
to form themselves into a body of volunteer sling era 

1 think it necessary to say specifically that Xenophon mentions solely 
captured horses used for transport It u possible that General Vaughan 
borrowed his words from, some loose translator or i ma g in ative historian 
* RawQnson Sixth Monarchy pp 160-61 el seq 
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simile for a dense swarm of bees, he compares them to the 
first shower of arrows in a Parthian attack 

ant nt nervo pulsante sagittae 
Pruna leves aaeuat a quando prselia Parthj 

The light cavalry of Surenas buzzed round the army of 
Crassus, driving the Roman troops to desperation inflicting 
much and incurring little loss Fmalh , the Consul detached 
a mixed force 6 ooo strong under his son Publius with orders 
to charge the Parthians He and his 6,000 were in the end 
surrounded and annihilated The Parthians then returned 
to attack the main body under Crassus The mailed 
horsemen approached close to the legionaries and thrust at 
them with their long pikes, while the light armed, gallop- 
ing across the Roman front, discharged their arrows over 
the heads of their own men The Romans could neither 
successful defend themseKes nor cffecti\el> retaliate * 
Night alone brought relief and then only till the morrow 
Treachery set a coping stone upon the Parthian victory, 
and of the 40 000 whom Crassus led across the Euphrates 
not 10 000 returned Then a*now the Bedouin was swift to 
side with the victor and made the Romans m their retreat 
realize the bitterness of the Bremnan cry ‘ Vat V tchs f In 
these days the failure of Crassus would have been cited as an 
additional proof that no man over sixt> is fit to be a General, 
and the familiar passage from Disraeli s Conmgsby — iv bich, 
by the way, teems with misleading figures — would have been 
quoted with more unction than ever Suw&roff Count von 
Moltke and Lord Roberts are conveniently ignored Our 
adversaries still show some reliance upon sexagenarians 

Again we leap over a period of 450 years and find that 
under the Sassanian dynasty all is changed ‘ We hear 
nothing f during these centuries of those clouds of light horse 

• Rawtinson Sixth Monarchy p 167 

+ Rawhnson Seventh Monarchy p 649 The opening chapter of 
Procopius* Persian War* describes the light horse of the Eastern 
Soman Empire as well mounted and equipped and when galloping at 
foil speed using the bow effectively to front or rear This was in Jus 
tit das • time. Gibbon m fan narrative of Johan s retreat, remarks {vd 
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which, under the earber Persian and under the Parthian 
monarchy, hung about invading or retreating armies, count 
less in their numbers, agile in their movements, a terrible 
annoyance at the best of times, and a fearful penl under 
certain circumstances The only light horse of which we 
have any mention during the disastrous retreat of the Em- 
peror Julian s army are the Saracemc allies of Sapor (Shah 
pur) 1 We may add to this, on the authority of Professor 
Oman ( Art of War m the Middle Ages, iv 2), that the 
Byzantine army contemporary with the Sassaman dynasty 
of Persia used heavy cavalry alone from the days of the 
Emperor Maurice to the fatal Battle of Manzikert At this 
period the people who found in light cavalry the arm best 
suited to then nature and purpose were the nomad tribes 
that roamed over the country separating the Roman from 
the Persian Empire The Bedouin Arabs of Mesopotamia 
were known as ‘ Saracem to the Greek and Roman writers 
of the first centurv of the Christian era if not earlier, and, 
as we shall see presently, it was these Arab nomads who 
inherited the tactics of the Persian and Parthian school and 
handed them down even to the present day Ducange pro- 
vides us with three or four derivations* of the word Sara 
cem, which are in every way worthy of mediaeval etymo- 
logy, but modern philological research has rightly, it is 
believed by many traced it to the Arabic word £ - (shark), 
which means the East Saracem are nothing more 
or less originally than men of the East ’ , and as the name 
was applied to nomad Arabs who infested the eastern fron- 
tiers of the Roman Empire from Arabia and Egypt on the 
south to the upper waters of the Euphrates on the north, 
the derivation from the Arabic word signifying East 
cannot reasonably, one would think, be rejected f But 

lii p 2io) As the horsemen of the East were trained to dart their 
javelins and shoot their arrows at full speed and in every possible three 
tion the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than in the moment 
of a rapid and disorderly Sight 

* Eyg from Sara, wife of Abraham, and other equally fanciful sources. 

•f The Arabic plural of shark is aharkin and dual tbarfcain Saracens 
with the hard c is a very natural Roman adaptation of the word 
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although the Sassaman dynasty dispensed with the famous 
light cavalry, we have ample proof that the Persian nation 
never lost its skill in riding Bahr&rrri-Gur, the celebrated 
hunter of the wild ass famed for its fleetness was the beau 
idled of the Persian hero and horseman and Persia has, 
perhaps, a better claim than any country to the invention 
of polo, a game in which riding pure and simple plays a 
prominent part I have vivid l V now before my eyes a 
painting in an old manuscript of Hafiz * in which figure two 
or more mounted polo-plavers, with the legend in Persian 

Come on to the polo-ground King of riders strike the 
ball The game is distinctly described in Chardin’s 
* Voyages en Perse, Tome 111 , p 58 (4th edit , 1735), where 
testimony is also borne to the agility , suppleness, and nerve 
of the Persian horsemen 

In the seventh century of our era, *he Sassaman dynasty 
of Persia fell before the Arabs f and the\ m turn fell, in the 
eleventh century before the Seijukide Turks In the year 
1071 at the Battle of Manzikert, between the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes and the Seljouk Alp Arslan 
the scene enacted at Carrhae between Crassus and Surenas 
was repeated Again the horse-archer harried the heavies, 
yielded before their advance pressed upon them in their 
retreat, and practically destroyed the Byzantine armj It 
was with them that Godfrey de Bouillon and his companions 

♦ The same pcs&ibly as is reproduced as frontispiece to the edition of 
the Rubaiyat ot Omar Khayyam and the SaUxn 4 n and Abs&l of 
Jfiim published by Bernard Quantch in 1876 Salimin is described 
(p 68) amid his princely comrades as the Pnnce of polo-players See 
also the note on p no Shfrtn and her ladies are represented m the 
Persian poets as playing polo against Khusrau Parwt* and his courtiers 
See Sir P M Sykes History of Perua vol 1 pp 508 and 5*7 *8 and 
vd u p 141 

t Gibbon (voL vi p 292) writes of the Arab army which defeated the 
Persians at Codesia a d 636 Their (the Arabs ) military force was 
chiefly formed of cavalry and archers Mr Ameer Ali in his Short 
History of the Saracens specially mentions the extreme mobility 
of the Arabs and the bold activity of ther light cavalry but enters into 
no detailed description of their tactics Gibbon (voL vii p 33) describes 
the order of battle of the Saracens as a long square of two deep and 
eotid lines the first of archers the second of cavalry 
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m command had to deal as the First Crusade marched from 
to Antioch That the Turks were then supported by 
the Bedouins of the Syro Arabic desert there is no reason to 
doubt Both Gibbon (vn p 213) and Michaud (“ Hist des 
Croisades, 1 p 172) incidentally indicate how the Cru- 
saders learnt the lesson fortunately at much less expense, 
which the Parthians had taught to Crassus and the Seljouk 
Turks to Romanus Diogenes But to gain a correct grasp 
of the ordeal that awaited the Crusading armies which tra- 
versed or strove to traverse Asia Minor, Jerusalem being 
their go^l the serious student must turn to Professor Oman s 

Art of War in the Middle Ages * pp 198 280 than which 
I know no better treatise on the subject * Like Xenophon 
1 500 yeaTs before the> took steps to extemporize an effi- 
cient bod> of light cavalry These are the type of troops 
which latex whether as part of the forces of the Hospitallers 
or Templars or of the Lusignan dynasty of Cyprus became 
known m Europe as Turcopoli or Turcopli { vide Ducange, 
sv) or in the Frank tongue as TurcopUs Report has it 
that these lurcoph were recruited from the offspring of 
Christian fathers and Moslem mothers or vice versa The 
solid European was not adapted to light cavalry work in 
the East The half breed of whom there must have been 
thousands between the iEgean Sea and the Persian Gulf 
was made use of for the light horse just as he was also from 
the fourth century onward for the Janissaries t Comte 
Jean de kergorlay 111 his Soirs d Epopee en Chypre 

* Professor Oman s description of the battle of Marchfeld (August 
1278) is a contemporary picture of the use of horse bowmen and light 
cavalry in Europe ( Art of ttar in the Middle Ages pp 500-519) 

f Vide Whitworth Porters Knights of Malta edit 1858 vol 1 
p 260 and edit 1883 pp 164 and 725 Vertots Hist de 1 Ordre de 
Malte vol 1 p 206 and Addison s Templars p 72 Itis interesting 
in comparing the statements w Ducange with those of Addison Vertot 
and Porter to note that to the Turk Turcoph were the offspring of a 
Turkish hither and Christian mother whereas to the Hospitaller and 
the Templar they were the offspring of a Christian father and Turkish 
mother The general history of invasions and conquests the habits of 
a licentious soldiery and the part generally played by the weaker ax 
under such circumstances wiU explain this inversion or I should rather 
say alternation of the rtfe of the two sexes. 

VOL IX 2 C 
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pp 10-n thus defines “ Tur copies r “ Mthce a ckeval ac- 
cessible aux roturters et recmtie indtffdremtttent parmx Us 
Europiens el parmx les Chritxens orxentaux The Turcoples 
of Cyprus ranked as leuyers t and were endowed fay the King 
of Cyprus In the organization of the Hospitalers and 
Templars the post of Turcopoher or commander of the 
light cavalrv was one of high dignity Considering that 
from 1310 to the da> of their suppression (1798) the Hospi 
tallers inhabited two islands Rhodes and Malta we fail to 
see wh\ the commander of the lUjht cavalry was a person 
of importance but \ ertot and Whitworth Porter explain 
this by saving the one that les Hospxtahers ne se servatexU 
de cc Utre que pour designer le Colonel gtnlral de l Infanterte 
and the other that the Turcopoher had charge of the coast 
defences of both islands It must have been therefore 
dunng the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the great 
imhtarv Orders held the Holv Land that the title of Tur- 
copoher com eved its true meaning — viz , that of commander 
of the light cavalry and as such as we learn from M J D 
Le Rouhc ( Les HOpitahers en Terre Samte et k Chypre, 
1 100*1310 ad ), he was subordinate to the Martckal of the 
Order It was not till 1304 that the Chapter-Gencnl raised 
him to the rank of a Capitular Bailiff and in 1328 attached 
the dignity once and for all to the English Langue # From 
1328 to 1551 the digmtv of Turcopoher was held and its 
duties performed bv the conventual Bailiff of the English 
Langue Sir Richard Shelley a cousin of Str Philip Sidney + 
was the last Englishman to fill the office which after his 
death was incorporated m the person of the Grand Master 
pending the revival of the English Langue suppressed by 
Henry VIII As some few persons even among the members 

• Le* turcoples troupe auxibaire de cavalene l£g£re analogue aux 
chevau-Uger* et trfs employee k l Orient se recru talent en debore dea 
frdtes de 1 Hdpital Ha Haicnt command* par le torcoplier II 

u itait en effet au XIII slide qu un officier mtUtairft aubordonn* 
au max6cbaJ comma lea cbatelains et les commandeurs dea chevaliers 
Lb Chaprtre de 1304 eu 1 assumlant aux baitlis capitulaire* en fit tui grand 
dignitaire de 1 Ordre (Le Roulx op cU p 345) 

t See Wallaces Life of Sir Philip Sidney pp 136 and 141 
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of the modern English Grand Priory are aware, the English 
Langue has been revived and that nearly ninety years ago, 
but though the revived Langue once again rejoices m its 

Bailiff of Egle it has not yet recovered its Turcopolier 

I have on several opportunities in the last three or four 
years \entured to suggest that the time is at hand when the 
reunion of the several branches of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem might take place The great Napoleonic War 
period undid the Order, and made Malta what it is and must 
remain — viz British But what the Great War of 1790- 
1815 undid, the Great War of 1914 191 7 may possibly restore 
Italy has paved the way by hoisting in 1911 the Banner of 
the Order of St John of Jerusalem which is also the Banner 
of the House of Savoy and of the Italian kingdom on the 
old Citadel of the Knights in. Rhodes By the Treat} of 
Pans of May 30 1814 • the possession of Malta was con 
firmed to His Britannic Majesty and in consequence of 
this representatives of the Order duly empowered applied 
to the Congress of Vienna in 1814 for the grant of a chef 
lieu somewhere in the Mediterranean in place of Malta 
The request w as not then granted A similar request mav very 
well be preferred before the Congress which will be convened 
on the termination of the present war It is not n the 
power of anyone to assert categorically that that Congress 
would refuse to concede the restoration of the island of Rhodes 
to the Order Rome is the chef lieu Berlin is the seat of 
the johanmter Ordcn London is the headquarters of the 
reviyed English Langue not improbably m point of wealth 
and power and influence the greatest of the three Let the 
three unite and let France once more revue the Langues of 
Provence Auvergne, and France and join her forces with 
Rome, London, and Berlin, and who can say that Italy the 

* Vtde Hardman 8 History of Malta 1798 1815 pp 533 34 The 
ofler of Cyprus to Greece in the autumn of 19* 5 » the strongest proof we 
have of the critical situation m which the Entente found itself when 
Bulgaria threw in her lot with the Central Powers and King Constantine 
traitorously deserted Senna We have lived to be thankful that Greece 
refused Cyprus than which Malta itself is scarce more valuable to as now 
in the Mediterranean 
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Power in possession, will not agree to accept the omen of the 
White Cross Banner and let it remain there as the symbol 
of the resuscitation of the Hospitaller power ? Let this 
further be noted 1 When the close of this war opens the 
question of the control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
guarantees that the Power in possession of those straits will 
not fortify them and will not utilize them as a military and 
naval base are imperative It will be remembered that a 
Bulgarian authority leaked out asserting that the Islands 
of the v£gea a would be held by one or more of the Great 
Powers as such a guarantee Lnder the guarantee of the 
Great Powers Rhodes may well be held bv the united Orders 
of St John and the ver\ international character of its 
government will be a guarantee of peace in the Levant 
When that has been achieved we ma\ again hope to see an 
English Turcopoher whose duties will be not to lead the 
light cavalry but to organize the coast defences including 
heavv long range guns mines, and the Hospitaller Flying 
Corps What a future to contemplate * And yet the Hospi- 
taller Order is blind to its fascinations Contrast their 
apathy with the fire and force of the Kaiser when at Marten 
burg on June 5, 1902 he addressed these words to the 
assembled Knights of the Teutonic and Johanniter Orders 

Ancient Manenburg must always remain a svmbol of 
German v s mission Here in Manenburg I express my ex 
pectation that all the Brothers of the Order of St John will 
always be at my service when I call them to guard German 
manners and customs It is reported that the Johanmter 
Orden has intrigued in Russia since this war began as activ ely 
as the Teutonic Knights intrigued and fought in Poland and 
Lithuania 700 years ago 

The Osmanh Turks no more than the Hospitallers, found 
use for light cavalry in a Mediterranean island The broad, 
open areas of Asia Minor and Macedonia the plains of Hun 
gary, the steppes of Russia and the wastes and oases of 
Persia, have proved the best school for the title of the world s 
chevau Mgers Lord Curzon of Kedleston gives, in his mag- 
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nurn opus, 1 Persia and the Persian Question, a graphic 
description of the Persian Irregular Cavalry of to-day * Wiry 
horse and hardy trooper are well depicted f “ They are for 
the most part splendid horsemen being trained to nde from 
childhood and being able to perform remarkable feats of 
agility and marksmanship while proceeding at full gallop 
Herodotus said that the ancient Persians taught their sons 
three things— to nde, to draw the bow and to speak the 
truth Though the last named precept has long ago been 
expunged from the ethical code of their descendants the 
Persians still observe the first prescription while at drawing 
the long bow the> are unequalled in the world X These 
irregular ca\ airy are the sole modern survivors of the mounted 
hosts that scattered the legions of Rome that followed the 
banner of Tamerlane and that crossed the Indus with Nadir 
Shah 

When, as a sequence to the famous interview between 
Napoleon and Alexander I at Tilsit British and French 
missions sought the Court of the Shah when the Home 
and Indian Governments sent rival envoys, Harford Jones 
and Malcolm to Teheran and when the Frenchman Verdier 
and the Englishmen Christie Lindsav Bethune and Pot 
tinker were wing with each other as educators of Persian 
soldierv — * e about the veirs 1808 to 1810 — an independent 
French traveller M A Dupr£ has left us in the 54th Chapter 
of his \o\agc en Perse (Paris 1819) an account of the 
Persian cav ilr> of his day He estimates their strength at 
140000 and mentions seeing 10000 of them escort the 

* \ol 1 pp 59: 92 ctuip XVII 

+ I had some opportunity id 1885 when returning from Herat to Con 
stantinople for studying the Persian troops The National Review of 
January 1886 was good enough to publish my expenences 

♦ This playful thrust is probably inspired b> Haji Baba for which 
inimitable book Lord Curzoo once wrote a Foreword Probably the 
editor of Blackwood of to-day has forgotten that Maga of January 
1824 reviewed Haji Baba most severely When I was some years 
ago reviewing the Memoir of Sir John McNeill G C B I pointed oat 
that in 1824 and 1825 Blackwood waa bringing out McNeill s Visits to 
the Harem (in Persia) and was probably not disposed to tolerate a 
rival in Haji Baba 
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Shah in 1808 from Teheran to his summer camp at Sul- 
tameh when the French Legation was invited to accompany 
His Majesty M Dupres account is thus worded 

1 La cavalene est tir£e des tnbus guemfcres qui sont 
r^pandues dans les \ allies de 1 Empire Les chevaux 
sont agiles vigoureux, et d une belle taiHe Les cava 
hers doivent se fourmr d armes Elies consistent en une 
carabine ou fusil court qu its tirent en courant au grand 
galop et avec beaucoup d adresse, soit devant, soit demcre 
et dans toutes les directions Cette manure de guerroyer 
rappelle encore ces fameux Parthes qui lancaient des traits 
en fu\ ant et done les attaques perfides d£sesp£raient la 
brave legion romaine qui ne pouvait les attundre Les 
cavaliers persans ont encore cela de commun avec leurs 
anefitres qu ils portent une lance longue et fort legfere dont 
ils se servent admirablement Les cavaliers turcomans 
sont souvent arm& d un arc et de flfcches qu ils employent 
av ec beaucoup d a\ antage en fuyant pour arreter ou du 
moms retarder ! ennemi lorsqu’il est k leur poursuite Les 
sabres sont en general excellens C est I arnie k la quelle le 
persan attache le plus de pnx ct dont il se sert avec une 
grande dextentd M Dupre s description of the saddle 
and the wav it is adjusted carries our thoughts back to 
Canon Kauhnsons picture of the Assyrian light horse- 
man on his barebacked charger He concludes On juge 
aislment combien cette selle est incommode ct mane dan 
^ereuse pour le cavalier mus 1 habitude le prfserv e de toute 
crainte et semble 1 identifier avec le chcval 

It is v er> well known that the Turcomans have for long been 
famous for their Jong distance raiding Haji Baba tells 
us of that 1 he great Turcoman r nders w,ere never Persian 
subjects They have now for more than thirty years been 
subject to Russia When 1 was at or near Herat in 1884 85, 
an Afghan officer told me how he and his squadron or troop 
had turned out from camp near Herat and pursued Turco- 
man raiders till they overtook them m the Badghis desert 
after a nde of seventy miles Even to this day Persia seems 
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to be par excellence the country for long-distance ndes 
Most English travellers in Persia have heard of the records 
made, and sometimes helped to make them 

I may add that the account of the Persian cavalry given 
by Sir John Malcolm in his History of Persia (vol n , 
pp 495 6) differs from that of M A Dupr6 (both wrote of 
the same period) in one essential particular only— viz , that 
Malcolm s estimate of the strength of the tribal horse of 
Persia is 80000 instead of 140000 When Mr S G W 
Benjamin, the United States Minister to Persia from 1 882 85* 
wrote his Persia and the Persians (John Murray 1887) 
the conditions of warfare had undergone seventy years of 
change, but he records the opinion which is expressed by 
most — uz that given only good organization and leader 
ship the materia) and that good material is there 
The Cossack and the Croat have both in their day made 
their mark m Europe and earned terror into the lands which 
their ruhrs invaded The Croats of Tilly were the Huns * 
of their day 1 he French cavalry of the seventeenth century 
trained under such men as Turenne and Cond£ acquired a 
verv high reputation but competent authority states that 
it could not vie with that of the Turks either as regards its 
own efficiency or the results which it achieved So for 
midablc and so much feared were the Turkish horsemen that 
the Russnn infantrv when opposed to them invariably 
c trried chevaux de /rise m light carts for their protection 
It had been ver\ justlj remarked that no other cavalry has 
ever obtained such an ascendancy as this over infantry • 
Colonel Chesney the man who should have made the Bagh- 
dad Railway, waiting in 1854 of the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paigns of 1828 and 1829 said t The high name acquired 
by the Cossacks elsewhere in Europe was not, nor is it likely 

* Encyclopaedia Bntannica gth edit Cavalry 
t Chesney s Russo-Turkish Campaigns 1828 2g p 360 I would 
also draw attention to General Sir Richard Wxlbraham s lecture on this 
campaign printed in vol xx of the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution p 697 where the superiority of the Turkish light cavalry to 
the Russian is fully demonstrated 
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to be, maintained m Turkey, where they were speedily 
matched bv the Dellis,* and the heavy massive dragoons 
shared the same fate The cavalrv of the Turks had and 
will probably continue to have, the advantage in the field 
Colonel Frank Russell, writing of the same period says*f 
The great strength of the (Turkish) army lay in irregular 
cavalry , hut when he comes to write of the same army in 
1877 he says The Turkish horsemen of the present day 
have lost all the dash and enterprise which rendered them 
during the last centurv the terror of European armies * It 
would seem that the spirit and genius of the irregular horse 
man has fled back to whence it came to the Bedouin Arabs 
or Saracens of Mesopotamia and the Tigris and Euphrates 
Valievs If so then it will meet a worthv rival m the mobile 
cavalrv of the Indian Armv L**t that cavalrv cut its wav 
to Baghdad as in 1882 it cut its way to Cairo j Both in their 
dav have been capitals of the Caliphs Both are destined 
to own a British suzeraintv 

Even to this day the home of the light horseman is the 
East and when this war is over the light cavalry of the 

* The name Belli or Deli as others spell it has almost passed 
out ol ken 1 am indebted to the Librarians of the War Office and the 
Royal United Service Institution for kindly furnishing the information 
which mv own library failed to afford Major Wylly tells me that the 
Turkish dictionary translates Deli as (1) a madman ( ) a kind oi 
irregular troops in olden times Mr Hodicston of the War Office sent 
me the following note In YaJcntiru s Tr<ut£ sur la guerre centre les 
Turcs traduit d* 1 allemand par I Blcsson (Berlin 1830) on p 79 there 
u a footnote Delt sigmfie htdrakment un homme di termini ou husardeux 
en quelque norte une mamaue l U ou un force ni on pourrait rendre le 
sens par enragi C« sont dea cavaliers % olontaires la iieur pout 6tre dc 
la nation sup6neurement arrows aud habiUfr* qui accompagnent ton 
jours le Pacha ou le Chef et dont plusieuni *e sont quelquefois entitrement 
devours pour lui 

In this definition of the Delii or Deli we find first of all a sug 
gestion of the Ch*v with whom every frontier soldier in India is familiar 
and secondly the beau sabreur of the Turkish army of a century ago 
The Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ah the author of A Short History 
of the Saracens and a foremost authority on all that concerns Islam 
writes to me The word Belli was common in India also under the 
Moguls It means irregular as 1 understand it 
t RuaaeU s Russian Wars with Turkey pp fii and 243. 

J This story will be best read in Mr Stanley Lane Poole s coming Life 
of Colonel Sir Charles M Watson 
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Indies and of the basins of the Euphrates and the Nile may, 
not impossibly, under the ®gis of the pax Brttannica — there 
is a suspicion here of a bull — once more mould the 
destinies of wars Barbed wire, troglodytic defences, and 
high explosive monster shells, are not encouraging, but the 
days of Stuart and Mosby raids are not yet past War 
as we saw fifty odd years ago promptly taught our American 
brethren, both of the north and south, that light cavalry 
had still a powerful role before it and we may reasonably 
anticipate that, before this war is ova 1 cavalry will once 
again assert itself Indeed, it is reported to have been 
used recently with some effect, both in France and in 
Macedonia AH reports from Mesopotamia are so indefinite 
that no opinion on cavalry action there can be formed 
It is however, perfectly clear that once one army gets 
another on the move the cavalry come into play, as has 
been the case m the Dobrudja, where the Bulgarian Cavalry 
actively followed up the Russo- Rumanian retirement and 
in Albania, where the French and Italian Cavalry are 
reported to have effected a junction for the purpose of 
conjoint operation against the Bulgarians in Serna • 

* On the qualities of Spahis Mamluks and Arabs and of the 
Cossacks when they were Moslem and Turkish not Russian) subjects 
Freiherr Ceorg von \alentinc in his Military Reflections on Turkey 
(London 1828) gives his own personal experience He specifies the 
mobility of Turkish cavalry in the roughest country and the effect of 
its sudden appearance on an enemy s flank or rear 
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Many once popular theories have been proved to be 
fallacies by the events of the present war One is the 
theory of the Blue Water School that Great Britain could 
rely for defence entirely upon her Navy and need only 
keep up an Army for the purpose of providing garrisons for 
India and the Colonies And the Blue Wafer Scholars 
pointed out quite truly that our standing army was too 
small compared with the national armies of the Continent, 
and that therefore we could not take part in a Continental 
war One wiseacre wrote an article which was published 
in a Service journal suggesting that our Garrison Artillery 
should be converted into Marine Artillery as the Army had 
no use for hea\ v guns 1 His opinion seemed to be shared 
by Lord Haldane who selected the Royal Garrison 
Artillery as the principal object of the reductions which he 
made m our military establishments 

Another popular fallacy was that which was so ably and 
forcibly expounded by the Russian publicist M Bloch that 
war would spell financial and commercial rum for any 
civilized nation engaging w it and that therefore a 
European war was unthinkable not to say impossible 
And some of his disciples maintained that any war could be 
prevented by the great financiers of Europe agreeing to 
stop the supplies of cash and closing the money markets to 
the belligerents. These theorists quite overlooked the fact 
that the soldier can hold a pistol to the financiers head 
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and demand his money or his life Norman Angell 
followed in Bloch s footsteps and argued that as war must 
be an unprofitable business, no nation would be foolish 
enough to engage in it or at any rate ought not to be 
foolish enough to engage in it but, unfortunately, nations 
sometimes imagine that war may be made profitable and 
experience would seem to show that they are sometimes 
right in this supposition Germany certainly profited by 
the war of 1870 and expected to profit by the present war , 
and Serbia Greece, and Montenegro all profited by the 
Balkan War of 1912 and Bulgaria would have profited, too 
if her rulers had not thrown away the fruits of victory 
by their supreme folly Their entering upon war with 
their former allies certainly did not pay, but that bitter 
experience did not deter them from plunging into the 
present war the results of which will probably prove still 
more disastrous for them 

The Bulgars are by race Tartars who migrated from 
Central Asia to the banks of the Danube one thousand 
years ago and the early Arab geographers place the land 
of Bulghar to the north of the Caspian Sea In character 
the Bulgarian strongly resembles his cousin the Turk he 
is equally brave equally stubborn and equally stupid He 
has, however adopted the Christian religion and the Slavonic 
language, and has consequently come to be reckoned as a 
Slav and recognized as a member of the Panslavist 
fraternity In his quarrel with his allies of the Balkamc 
confederation in 1913 he was originally in the right but 
he managed to put himself in the wrong and now befooled 
by the specious promises of Germany he has taken up arms 
against the Russians, who freed him from his bondage to 
the Turks less than forty years ago It would serve him 
right, and be a useful lesson to him for the future were the 
Russians, when they emerge victorious from this war to 
replace him under Turkish rule 

The shuffling of the cards in the Balkan game of politics 
would baffle the most far sighted diplomatist A few years 
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ago Bulgaria was the faithful follower of Russia and of 
Panslavist policy while Roumama was looked upon as the 
only possible ally of Germany in the Teutonic Drang nach 
Osten A Latin enclave m a surrounding expense of Slavdom 
Roumama was widely separated from her neighbours by both 
race and language and her political sympathies were with 
the West rather than with the East of Europe Germany 
certainly counted on her as an ally in the long foreseen 
and inevitable contest between the Teuton and the Slav 
for political supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula. But the 
defection of Italy from the Triple Alliance and the adhesion 
to it of Turkey and Bulgaria enhsted the s>mpathies of the 
Roumanians in favour of their kindred Latin peoples of the 
Entente and the liberation of the Roumanian populations 
of Trans> Ivania and the Ruko\ina appeared to be a stake 
worth pla) mg for once the chance of the final victory of the 
Central Powers was discounted The old King Carol 
would not light!) have drawn his sword against his German 
kinsmen but his successor has chosen to throw in his 
lot with the country of his adoption in the hope of enlarging 
her boundaries and extending his swa) 

In the Middle Ages and even as late as three hundred 
years ago Religion was the dominating factor m politics 
The question whether a Catholic or a Protestant heir 
was to succeed to the throne of some petty German 
principality or whether a Mediterranean island fortress was 
to hoist the flag of the Crescent or the Cross, absorbed the 
energies and engaged the sympathies of the whole civilized 
world To day Religion takes a back seat Protestant 
Prussia, Catholic Austria, Orthodox Bulgaria, and Musa! 
man Turke) form a strange new Holy Alliance while an 
equal diversity of creeds supplemented by Japanese 
Budahism or Shintoism appears m the ranks of the Entente 
Powers. In spite of Hague Conferences and international 
arbitration and peace propaganda we are still a long way 
from the prevention or cessation of war , but at all events 
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we shall have no more purely religious wars, and that is a 
big mercy to be thankful for 

We were under the impression that the term sniper 
used for a marksman or sharpshooter, was quite a modern 
invention , but we have come across it in the diary of an 
officer kept during the Nepaulese War of 1814 and now 
published for the first time in the Journal of the R U S l 
for August The writer mentions the Gurkhas ‘sniping at 
our Sepoys on two occasions The expression which has 
become stereotyped in the present war is not a happy or 
appropriate simile, for the sportsmans snapshot at the 
erratic snipe is very dissimilar from the steady and 
deliberate aim of the lurking rifleman in the trenches 
The conditions of warfare are undergoing a thorough 
process of alteration through the progress of mechanical 
invention They have already been much modified in the 
present war by the activities of the aeroplane and the 
submarine and now the motor car has extended its sphere 
of action from the lines of communication to the fighting- 
line The armoured battle-car bristling with guns and 
rifles careering over the barbed-wire entanglements and 
trenches of the enemy s line carries the imagination back to 
the times of Persian and Punic wars when the towered 
elephant with his iron plated forehead and his load of 
archers and slingers trampled his way through lines of 
hostile infantry The fire arms which finally banished him 
from the battlefield are an added terror to the destructive 
progress of the modern monster 

History has once more repeated itself in the revival ot 
the practice of throwing grenades or bombs by hand which 
was a common feature of tactics in the armies of Europe 
two centuries ago The grenadier or bomb-thrower was a 
soldier specially selected for strength and courage, and 
equipped and trained for this particular purpose At first 
the number was ordinarily limited to four men m each 
company of infantry, but after some expenence the 
grenadiers of a battalion were assembled in a separate 
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company The old institution will perhaps be revived 
along with the old practice, and our infantry regiments 
again include soldiers bearing the time honoured title of 
Grenadiers which was suppressed in our regiments of foot 
in the year i860 having survived for many years as a 
nominal title without any tactical significance 

It is now more than fifty years 5 nee British troops 
appeared in the region variously described as the Dobruja, 
the Dobrudja, or the Dobrudscha, the latter variant being 
the clumsy German method which employs four letters to 
express the letter j When our Army lay encamped at 

Varna in the summer of 1854 the Brigade of Light Cavalrj 
the same which afterwards charged at Balaklava was sent 
into the Dobruja to observe the movements of the Russian 
Arm) but they never came into contact with the enemy 
who had withdrawn after raising the siege of Stlfetna The 
successful defence ot that fortress by the Turks was largely 
due to the skill of two officers of Fngmeersof the Honour- 
able East India Company s Army — Lieutenants Butter 
and Nasmyth, who directed the operations of the garrison 
Many other Anglo Indian officers who happened to be 
at home on furlough at that time joined the Turkish Army 
on the Danube and fell fighting against the Russians 
among them Lieutenant Arnold of the 3rd (now the 63rd) 
Palamcottah Light Infantry who with several others was 
killed leading the Turks in the desperate crossing of the 
Danube at Giurgevo 1 he name ot that place as well as 
those of Sihstna, Turtukai and Kalafut were familiar 
enough to the readers of our newspapers half a century ago 
and now they have again come into our view m a mightier 
struggle m which the Russian enemy has been transformed 
into our ally ard the Turkish friend into a toe 

The enlistment of Bengalis in the ranks of our Indian 
Army is a complete volte face on the part of our Military 
Administration Its recent policy has been to exclude all 
but the scions of warlike races from our military service 
and not long ago, in pursuance of this policy, some twenty 
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thousand Madrasis were disbanded and their places filled 
by recruits from the martial races of Nepaul and the 
Panjib Now the order has gone forth to accept recruits 
from what has hitherto been regarded as the most unwar 
like race in the whole Peninsula, for as a soldier the Bengali 
is presumably as inferior to the Madrasi as the latter is to 
the Panjibi We say presumably, because the Bengali has 
never yet been tested as a soldier he has in the past had 
a rooted objection to the employment of physical force. He 
has never even offered himself as a candidate for military 
honours and the Sepoys who fought under Clive at Plassey 
were Madrasis 

It remains to be seen however now that the Government 
has extended to the Bengali the privilege of serving their 
country as soldiers how they acquit themselves They 
have a splendid opportunity 

But the most amazing thing in the new departure is that 
the experimental double company of Bengalis that is to be 
raised to test the martial qualities of their nation is to be 
attached to Cokes Rifles a famous frontier regiment 
largely recruited from trans frontier Pathans Afndis and 
Yusufzais men who to sa> the least do not look favourably 
upon the martial potentialities of the Bengalis 

To give the Bengalis a chance of proving their mettle, it 
may be suggested that a corps recruited from amongst them 
should be attached to some Mahratta or Rajput regiment 
where they might be expected to find more congenial com 
pany than among Sikhs and Pathans 

The proposal to enrol Eurasians in a separate corps in 
the Indian Army is once more brought forward as a conse 
quence of the present war There are plenty of Eurasians 
now employed in our Volunteer Corps, and the musicians, 
drummers and buglers of our Carnatic regiments are 
entirely recruited from them some of them like the 
brothers Skinner have risen to high rank and left their 
names on the records of the Indian Army In the early 
days of our military establishments m India, before we had 
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begun to enlist Indians as Sepoys there was a corps of 
Eurasians maintained at Fort St. George under the name 
of Topasses meaning probably wearers of topis (hats) as 
distinguished from the turbaned natives After the intro- 
duction of trained and disciplined corps of Sepoys we hear 
no more of these Topasses. During the great Mutiny m 
1857 two corps of Eurasians were raised which continued 
for some years to form part of the Indian Army one was 
a cavalry corps called the Lahore Light Horse the other a 
regiment of foot called the East Indian Regiment Both 
these corps were disbanded, perhaps owing to want of 
recruits it was also urged as a reason for dispensing with 
their services that they cost as much as British soldiers to 
maintain A few Eurasians are to be found in the fighting 
ranks of the Indian Army there was one John Dennis 
who was Subadar Major of the Palamcottah Light Infantry 
and 2 remember a gallant Subadar of the 25th Bombay 
Infantry, an Indo- Portuguese who was killed in the last 
Burmese War 

1 observe that lately an attempt has been made by 
some persons in India to substitute Anglo Indian for 
‘ Eurasian as the descriptive appellation of the mixed 
races of Europeans and Indians. But Anglo Indian has a 
stereotyped meaning as the term for the British resident 
population of India and it would give rise to confusion as 
well as be a misnomer to apply it generally to the mixed 
races a moiety of whom are descended from Portuguese 
and some from Dutch parents. At one time m the Madras 
Army the word Indo Briton was used to denote a descend 
ant from a British and an Indian parent but the majority 
of our bandsmen and drummers were of Portuguese origin 
Silvas Souzas md Rosarios. The word Eurasian was in- 
vented about a hundred years ago to include all the mixed 
nationalities, and it has hitherto answered its purpose very 
well In Ceylon the Portuguese and Dutch mixed 
descendants are called Burghers, a local name with no racial 
significance. 
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SPECULATIONS ON NEW NEAR EASTERN 
FRONTIERS AFTER THE WAR 

By Lieut -Colonel L A Waddell 

Although the end of the war is not only not m sight but 
so far distant that our professional War-Chief wisely 
counsels the public to look forward at present merely to the 
middle and not the end we have already, during the 
past two jears, been treated to many ingenious attempts 
amateurish and other at recasting the map of Europe and 
Asia Minor after the war as if that question could especially 
at this stage be lightly estimated or solved by the man in- 
the street like the forecasting of a cabinet after a general 
election 

Nearly all these speculations assume as we a'l hope 
may prove the case, that the war will necessarily end in 
favour of the Allies, who will thereby acquire the right to 
dictate terms to Germany and her confederates, and will 
exercise this right by compelling very extensive alterations 
in the frontiers of Central and Eastern Europe, in addition 
to the retrocession of Alsace ana Lorraine Whilst a few 
authorities, even on the assumption of an Allied victory, 
propose less drastic transfers of territory m the hope that 
a more moderate readjustment of boundaries on racial or 
national lines might prove acceptable to the rival claims 
and aspirations of the several nations concerned and thus 
tend to a more durable peace m Europe 

The latest lecturer on the subject Sir Harry Johnston, 
the well known traveller and East African administrator, 
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has confided his views a few days ago, to the Fabian 
Society, upon what the map of Europe and Asia Minor 1$ 
to be like when the war is over , and has even ventured to 
illustrate it by a concrete revised map In Europe, Austria 
and Turkey, as has been generally presumed disappear 
altogether Austria being partitioned between Germany 
(which by the way gets Vienna) Hungary and the new 
State of West Slavia which includes Bohemia Poland is 
resurrected as a national unit, with Dantzig as its port in 
the Baltic thus driving in a wedge between Germany and 
Prussia, to which it is suggested the Hohenzollerns should 
be banished Russia takes European Turkey Italy takes 
the Tjrol, the Trentino and Trieste but the Dalmatian 
shore of the Adriatic is given to Southern Slavia, the 
glorified Serbia which will stretch also to the /Egean, with 
its Eastern outlet through what is now Bulgaria proper, 
while Bulgaria is to yield part of her remaining territory to 
Rumania, which by the addition of Transylvania is to 
become nearly double its original size. Belgium is to be 
given a better strategical frontier on the east at the expense 
of German) and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is to 
become a Belgian protectorate Only pan of Alsace and 
Lorraine, however would Sir Harry restore to France 
according to a strict racial and linguistic line of dtstnct 
boundaries. In Asia Minor Russia is given the north half 
of that peninsula with a protectorate o\er Armenia, so that 
she secures control of the Black Sea and both shores of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus The southern half of Asia 
Minor is generously given by him to Italy, and only Syria 
to France, whilst Mesopotamia is to come under British 
sway Sir Harry finds no spot whatever, even in Asia, 
for misguided and erring Turkey, notwithstanding that its 
Prussian inciters, who perpetrated infinitely greater atroci 
ties, are to be spared an independent kingdom for their 
Hohenzollerns. 

A more authoritative and helpful contribution to the 
question, as it exhibits some of the principles of partition, 
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and practical points to be considered in forming inter- 
national boundaries, has opportunely appeared in a volume 
by one of the very few practical experts on the making of 
scientific political frontiers, Sir Thomas Holdich * He has 
had the unique experience of having been engaged in 
boundary commissions for fixing international frontiers in 
various widely separated parts of the Old and New Worlds 
and his book is a welcome addition to the very scant litera- 
ture on subject from a practical standpoint 

He confutes the academic idealists who assume that the 
civilized world has already attained to a cultured eminence 
which admits of a purely artificial line of separation as 
sufficient for nations, who are or should be anxious to 
assimilate one with another and to dwell m bonds of 
mutual goodwill and international brotherhood Thus Pro 
fessor Lyde of the London University dealing with types 
of political frontiers in Europe lays it down that three 
points are of vital importance in deciding on the position of 
a frontier 

(J) The racial unit should as far as possible coincide 
with the geographical unit, especially if that racial 
unit has proved incapable of assimilation. 

(2) That in choosing a new political owner of any 

inhabited area first consideration should be given 
to the capacity of the new owner to assimilate 
others 

(3) That the features used for a frontier should be those 

where men naturally meet — which is not on 
water partings or mountain crests 

So also a geographical writer Miss Semple, in her 

Influence of Geographical Environment says A race- 
boundary involves almost inevitably a cultural boundary 
often too a linguistic and religionary occasionally a political 
boundary The last three are subject to wild fluctuation, 
frequently overstepping all barriers of race and contracted 

* 1 Political Frontiers and Boundary Making By Colonel Sir Thoraaa 
H Holdich Macmillan and Co , 1916 8vo , pp 307 10s net. 
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civilizations. We may lay down the rule that the 
greater more permanent and deep seated the contrast on 
the two sides of a border the greater is its significance , 
and that on this basis boundaries rank m importance with 
few exceptions in the foil owing order racial, cultural 
linguistic political The less marked the contrasts in 
general the more rapid and complete the process of 
assimilation on the belt of the borderland 

Now Sir Thomas Holdich finds that these theories and 
principles for an international boundary by no means 
accord with the exigencies of a practical delimitation In 
the belief that the first and greatest object of a national 
frontier is to insure peace and goodwill between contiguous 
peoples by putting a definite edge to the national political 
horizon so as to limit unauthorized expansion and trespass 
Sir Thomas endeavours to show what is the nature of a 
frontier that best fulfils these conditions in practice and 
how much at variance with the theory of idealists are the 
hard facts of practical necessity which invariably govern 
the demarcation of a scientific boundary and he suggests 
the methods for tackling these difficulties when they arise 
Dealing with the question of national frontiers historically 
as well as practically he givis us interesting chapters on 
many aspects of the subject which are enlivened by first- 
hand experience Thus there are chapters on The Evolu- 
tion of die Frontier The Constitution of a Nationality, 
The Expansion of Nations, Sea-frontiers, The Growth of 
Russia Spheres of Influence, Buffer States, Military 
Aspects of a Frontier Natural Frontiers Artificial Boun- 
daries, Geographical Problems in Boundary Delimitation, 
Boundaries m Africa The White Man in Asia, Inter 
national Borderlands in Asia and in Europe It is written 
in a forcible popular style which is sure to attract many 
readers It reproduces an occasional popular error, such 
as when it states that the Bbots and Tibetans are the 
demons of Brahmamc scripture — the fact being that the 
*' Bbots * are Tibetans themselves, and it is only European 
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mappists who have misspelled the native name, who 
confuse the Bhutas , or ‘ ghosts or spirits good and evil ** of 
the Brahmans with the Bhots or Tibetans neither the 
Brahmans nor other Indians make such a mistake or 
identification But this is a small matter The topo- 
graphical data may be fully trusted as coming from such a 
scientific traveller and Vice President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society though we miss in a geographical book 
the total absence of maps 

The new facts reinforce the old truism which has latterly 
been too often overlooked in arranging frontiers after 
modern wars that the geographical distribution of moun 
tains interposes the most satisfactory barriers between 
continental nations and the more effective the barrier the 
more permanent the nationality, and more certain the 
advantages of peaceful occupation and the less necessity 
for maintaining armies and expenditure on war material 
Physical geography therefore should rank first as the basis 
of political agreements where territory is concerned and the 
distribution of races should be a secondary consideration , in 
separating hostile national interests to promote peace 
amongst the nations 

In applying his special experience and general knowledge 
thus acquired to the conditions of the present war in the 
light of history racial dispositions and the geographical 
features of the countries the plea of our author generally is 
that the boundary should follow not nvers but the ndge 
divides between the rivers and that in the readjustment 
after the war what is wanted is not so much a wholesale 
alteration of frontiers as a redistribution of the population 
within political ring fences Our author discusses various 
possible or desirable readjustments of territory on geo- 
graphical basis Here we can only glance at a few of the 
more important. 

Britain protected by her sea frontier, will gain Sir 
Thomas believes nothing territorially by the war beyond 
certain easily recognized advantages tn the rectification of 
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frontiers »n her African colonies (especially m East Africa) 
and a dominant position in Mesopotamia It would almost 
appear that England has been pouring out her treasure in 
blood and money for a sentiment and an ideal— the senti- 
ment that her honour is concerned with the maintenance of 
weaker but friendly States and her high ideals of Christi- 
anity and Right. He evidently thinks that the bulk of 
Germany s lost colonies will be given back again ! 

Poland is a conspicuous example of how the absence of 
any natural boundary has exposed her through the ages 
freely to invasion from every side and has made her 
existence as an independent State impossible except as a 
protected State, safeguarded by one or other of her more 
powerful neighbours 

Hungary we are told, is a State which calls for little 
sympathy both as an enemy m the present war and as a 
tyrant over smaller nationalities in times of peace The 
ancient Magyar kingdom would practically become 
absorbed in Rumania for good ethnical reasons But the 
demand for Bttkowina is not so easily justified even if 
ethnical reasons could be adduced in support of it It 
would shift the boundary from a good defensible line to a 
bad one, and immediately open the door for perpetual 
trouble with Russia. It would be a fatal defect on an 
otherwise sound frontier 

But it is in the Balkans and Near East that the greatest 
difficulties he where so many races antagonistic by 
heredity are so intermixed over large tracts of borderland 
that the voice of the people as to their disposal can hardly 
be ascertained with any hope of arnvmg at any certain 
conclusion in respect to the will of the majority Where 
such antagonis ic nationalities are thus so intermixed. Sir 
Thomas makes the striking suggestion of partial deporta 
boo that these non-assimilating people should be separated 
from each other m compartments, so arranged that witbm 
the limits of any one political ring fence there should exist 
one homogeneous nationality This, it is believed, could be 
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effected by determining the position of the ring-fence and 
then requesting the nationalists to retire into the dominion 
assigned to them or accept without further question a 
scheme of nationalization which would actually and 
positively amalgamate them with the body corporate of the 
nationality they adopt And he instances the remarkable 
success achieved by the South American republics such as 
Argentine and Chili in taking emigrants from all nations 
of Europe and fashioning them into one patriotic nationality 
in sentiment and heart whole loyalty to the new country of 
their adoption 

Respecting Turkey in Europe he says, with remarkable 
pessimism for a British military officer, that until 
Constantinople is actually in the hands of the Allies it is 
perhaps premature to dispose of that capital or to suggest 
an international future for the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
Yet as regards Turkey in Asia he considers the Russian 
occupation of Armenia a permanent arrangement and 
foresees a probable advance of Russian territory, not only 
in the uplands of North Mesopotamia but also into the 
rich valleys of Asia Minor along the Black Sea 

Regarding the speculations on territorial alterations it 
will be seen that Sir Thomas Holdich a military officer of 
great experience and one of the foremost experts on the 
readjustment of political boundaries resulting from wars 
although by no means a pessimist, does not share the 
prevalent confident belief almost universally held by the 
Allied officers that very extensive territorial changes will 
necessarily result from the present gigantic war Perhaps, 
as m many previous wars, the results may prove to be very 
different from what is anticipated by the speculators on 
either side 
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In the November issue of the Contemporary Review there is a notable article 
by Mr H. N Brailsford entitled The Civil Strife in Greece from which 
we quote the following striking sentence Greece must achieve her own 
salvation She can recover her self respect only under the leadership of 
M Venuelos, and it is difficult to hope much from half measures 


In the current issue of the London Quarterly Rex tew are two articles 
which should be of special interest to our readers one. The Genesis of 
the Russo-Japanese Alliance, by St Nihal Singh the other Chinas 
New President and the Political Outlook by E. C- Cooper 


In the November issue of the Fortnightly Review there are three articles 
to which we would call particular attention The One Hung Wanting 
by E J Dillon , The Position of Roumania, by Pohticus Zionism 
by an Englishman of the Jewish Faith 

The current issue of tha British Esperantist contains a full account of 
the address delivered by Dr John Pollen c i a., v i> at Painter Stainers 
Hall on Russia and a Common Commercial Hall” before a large 
audience of City people and other persons of eminence interested in 
foreign trade and languages- 

The Lord Mayor (Sir Charles Wakefield) presided, and, in opening the 
proceedings after pointing out the lecturers undoubted qualifications to 
address them on that theme, said of course if it could be arranged that 
there should be one universal language for all commercial transactions, the 
course of trade and industry would be immensely simplified and improved. 

lieutenant Colonel Pollen said his subject was closely connected with 
the winning of the war after the War As the ay now for the army was 
“Shells, shells, shells so after the War for our mercantile army it would 
be “ Languages, languages, languages ! and to win this war we must see 
to it that our mercantile community » fully and property equipped. Very 
properly a strong effort is being made just now to encourage everywhere 
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the study of the Russian language. By atl means let people of the two 
nations do their best to learn each other's languages but just now so far 
as trade is concerned time is the very essence of the contract There is 
not a moment to be lost or wasted, and what is wanted tmmedtattly is a 
ready means of getting into touch with Russian merchants and traders 
without avoidable delay and here one of the most gifted of the sons of 
Russia herself has come to the rescue. Colonel Pollen then proceeded 
to give a short account of Esperanto the international auxiliary language 
created and given to the world by Dr Zamenhof of its perfect adapta 
bility for the desired object, and its present extensive use 
On the motion of Mr John C Nicholson seconded by the Hon Mizia 
Ah Baig a vote of thanks was passed to the Lord Mayor who in reply 
said he had learned something from a most interesting address Other 
speakers who more or less heartily supported the speaker were Mr A 
Barton Kent, the Russian Colonel Belieaw Mr T B Callard c c. Mr 
Malcolm (Russian Soctety) Mr F M Sexton (Patent Office), and Mr 
Mallam W illiams 


GREECE S TWO GREAT STATESMEN 
Miss F R Sea tc herd has written two striking character-sketches in the 
Rmew c} Reviews (October and November) on M Vemzelos and Dr 
Drakoules from which we publish the following extracts 

I had the privilege of seeing a good deal of M Vemzelos during the 
spring of 191a The change wrought in Greece since his advent to power 
was amazing Later on in London during the it! fated Ambassadors 
Congress, we met again His successes had left his simple demeanour 
unaffected. 1 he gift of humour to a degree unusual among men of his 
race will prevent him from ever developing inordinate self esteem. 
Patience prolonged to the uttermost self control and unquenchable far 
seeing optimism these have always appeared to me as his predominant 
characteristics and all three are clearly discernible in the terms of the 
latest proclamation issued from Crete 


About Dr Drakoules, whose interview with king Constantine has 
created such an impression she writes as follows 

* The spiritual successor of Regas he has prepared the renaissance of 
Greece and paved the way for the triumph of Vemzelos and the Liberal 
spint. His indefatigable efforts for the salvation of his beloved country 
and m support of the cause of the Allies (which he regards as identical) 
will never be adequately realized until the inner history of the world con- 
flict between the principles of Light and of Darkness can be dealt with 
from the necessary historical perspective 
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Recent references in Parliament to the treatment of certain 
firms in India which are alleged to ha\e had business con 
nections with Germany ma> have led to the impression that 
the Indian authorities have been behindhand in dealing 
with German trade activities in that country Such an 
impression would not however be justified by the facts 
The war had lasted scarcely a month before the authorities 
m India were busilv devising measures for controlling all 
business m the hands of hostile foreigners It is true that 
German trade interests have never m India reached such 
formidable dimensions or so deeply penetrated the whole 
commercial fabric as m the l nited Kingdom The amount 
of German capital invested in India has been computed to 
be about 2 \ millions sterling Even if this estimate does 
not as appears likelv prove to be an exaggeration, and 
allowing for the iomparativel> low aggregate of capital 
emplojed tn India it remains clear that the share m Indiar 
business enterprises enjoved by Germans has amounted to 
but a ver> modest proportion of the total amounts at ven 
ture m Indian commerce and industry But this hostile 
interest snwli though it was m extent seems to have bees 
a not inconsiderable factor in the economic development ol 
the country, manifesting itself particularly in the contro 
exercised over the export trade m certain raw materials pro 
duced in India, notably hides and certain mineral ores 
There was also a considerable import trade from Germany 
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Several houses, founded or managed by Germans, though 
frequently, m a legal sense, British, had for many years been 
established in India, and the ramifications of their business 
had spread in various directions Calcutta was the seat 
of a large number of firms engaged in exporting Indian 
hides to Germany, which was, before the war their best 
market These firms were for the most part under German 
management, it is said m fact that Englishmen find this 
particular trade repugnant to their tastes The hide firms 
however, did not as a rule confine themselves to that one 
line of business but extended their activities m various 
directions under the description of general export houses 
Certain German firms again, built up a somewhat close 
connection with mining industries particularly those re- 
lating to manganese ore and mica As regards the first of 
these minerals, it was the policy of the Government even 
before the war to exclude foreigners from the enjoyment 
of any direct concessions But they could, and did obtain 
a considerable interest by means of agreements with the 
holders of concessions Other firms, again were agents for 
the sale in India of commodities exported from Germany 
Such, for example were the houses m Bombay established 
for the sale of German dye-stuffs There were also some 
score or so of persons of German origin, some naturalized 
others not, plying petty trades in various parts of India 

Against all these representatives of German commercial 
interests the Indian Government took vigorous action at 
an early stage in the war Iheir enactment on the subject 
which appeared in November 1914 gi\es them practically 
as wide powers as the Government at home took only after 
the lapse of eighteen months By that measure they made 
it illegal for any German, or other hostile alien to carry on 
trade in India except under a licence and subject to the 
conditions of that licence 

As many as seventy five firms were given licences which 
permitted them only to wind up then business, about forty 
others were closed down at once, liquidation proceedings 
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being unnecessary in their case, about eighty others, whose 
business served important British interests which could not 
otherwise be provided for or which were considered to have 
very little capacity for mischief, were permitted to trade 
under control, the remainder amounting to about fifty, 
which could be called hostile only m a very technical sense 
were exempted altogether from control 

It can confidently be asserted that every business concern 
in India which had, during the war or immediately before it 
any German or other enemy subject concerned in its manage- 
ment or having considerable pecuniary interest therein was 
brought under scrutiny, and its capacity for carrying on 
business m a manner detrimental to British interests was 
rigorously curtailed 

Difficulties however, arose in the practical application 
of the measures which the Government introduced for the 
suppression of enemy trading activities in India One of 
the first of these difficulties lay in the peculiar way in which 
the liquidation of firms which were not permitted to trade 
anv longer had to be earned out In ordinary cases hquida 
tion however prolonged proceeds towards a clearly defined 
end and is as a rule resorted to only when a firm cannot 
meet its obligations The liabilities being greater than the 
assets, the latter are (in theory at any rate) realized in full, 
and the claims of creditors are adjudicated according to a 
well-established procedure 

The forced liquidation of enemy firms however presented 
few of the usual features It was the exception rather than 
the rule, to find their liabilities exceeding their assets It 
was not the state of their internal affairs but the exigencies 
of war that called for their formal dissolution and, being 
for the mos* part robust and healthy organisms they took 
what seemed to some an unconscionable tune m dying It 
was no easy task to extinguish for instance the large import 
houses in Bombay with their godowns full of goods indented 
for by the native dealers in the bazaar To compel the 
distribution of these indent stocks before the regular sale 
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seasons might have proved very embarrassing to the small 
shopkeepers These importing houses moreover, had very 
heavy credits outstanding, but owed little or nothing in 
India, and in their case particularly, therefore, purely com- 
mercial considerations had little to do with their liquidation 
Special considerations, again, applied to the case of firms 
engaged in the import and sale of dyes It was certainly 
m the public interest to dispose of these without undue delay 
On the other hand, it was necessary to guard against the 
danger of the dyes being hastily sold to one or two specu- 
lative buyers intent on making a corner But apart from 
special difficulties arising in particular cases the work of 
liquidation was complicated and retarded by the limitation 
which it was thought necessary to impose upon the extent 
to which it might be earned Political considerations were 
the determining factor m this respect Whatever may be 
the present attitude of the Bntish Government towards 
enemy propertv (and it has no doubt been largely and very 
nghtly modified by experience of the German methods of 
conducting warfare and by a realization of the meaning of 
German commercial penetration), they were at the outset 
anxious to avoid any appearance of confiscation In accor- 
dance with the spirit of this resolve, orders were issued 
restricting the realization of assets to an amount necessary 
to discharge liabilities in India only After meeting these 
obligations the balance of realized assets was to be kept 
in the Government Treasury and used for Government pur- 
poses (including payment of the costs of liquidation) to be 
disposed of ultimately according to whatever policy might 
be adopted by the Home Government There remained a 
balance of unrealized property belonging to the firms, m 
eluding buildings, stock and that somewhat intangible asset 
goodwill What was to be done with these assets was by 
no means clear To realize them, as far as they were sale- 
able might put the firms to greater loss than had been 
intended This consideration may be ridiculed now, perhaps, 
but it must be remembered that the original intention was 
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not to destroy German business concerns m India, but 
merely to suspend their activities during the war A further 
sale of assets was likely moreover, to lead to an abandonment 
of the principle that only Indian liabilities were to be dis- 
charged This was not, however a difficult step, and it was 
soon taken An order was issued directing that liabilities 
in allied countries were also to rank, and the realization of 
assets was proceeded with to raise the necessary funds 
Liabilities in neutral countries have now it is understood, 
been included and a further contribution has thus been 
levied on these enemv firms That a more thorough reduc 
tion of enemv business interests in India was not under- 
taken at the outset has been frequently made the ground of 
attacks upon the Indian Government on a charge of undue 
tenderness towards the national enemv and indifference to 
the importance of suppressing German trade Cntics who are 
inclined to be severe should however remember two things 
First that India was not behind hand in promulgating 
measures against hostile trading m the country The ordi 
nance on the subject was issued in November, 1914 and 
when we consider the variety and eomplexitv of the pro- 
blems confronting the Indian Government at the outbreak 
of the war it will perhaps be conceded that m promptitude 
of action in this direction the Indian administration com- 
pares favourably with an) other part of the British Empire 
Delay inseparable in anv case from the suppression of 
numerous business concerns scattered over a vast country, 
undoubtedly occurred m the actual process of applying the 
law and special causes such as those which have been 
noticed above tended still further to retard proceedings 
Those who are disposed to charge the Indian authorities with 
being dilatory in the performance of this important duty 
would probablv moderate their criticisms if they had leisure 
or inclination to look closely into the details of the task 
Secondly, the Government deliberately waited for a lead 
from the commercial community before tightening their 
grasp on enemy trading concerns m India In this they 
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showed their wisdom However much it may as a rule be 
the duty of Governments to initiate policy, on this occasion 
at any rate, no measures however admirable in intention, 
could have been profitably undertaken without the clear 
and active co-operation of the commercial community On 
them depended and still depends, the success of all en 
deavours to suspend reduce, crush, or utterly obliterate the 
trade of the enemy in our midst 
This can scarcely be too strongly insisted upon In that 
great attempt to which popular opimon now urges the 
authorities in each quarter of the British Empire to address 
themselves — namely the suppression of all German trading 
within our tern tones — the Government whether of Great 
Bntain of the Dominions, or of India, can hope for no 
measure of success, would not even be justified in taking a 
single step unless they are assured not merely of the approval 
but of the active co-operation of business men of all classes 

S 


( To be continued ) 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE MAGNESITE MINES OF INDIA 
By C H B Buriton 

a prelude to a dissertation on the Magnesite Mines of 
India — which are found at Salem a place on the Madras 
Railway 207 miles from Madras and nearly midway 
between Madras on the East Coast and Calicut on the 
West— it is desirable to say something about the mineral 
concerned and its general uses 

Magnesite is magnesium carbonate (MgCO t — otherwise 
MgOCO ,) — te carbon dioxide combined with the oxide 
of magnesium Magnesium itself is a very light metal 
whose atomic w eight is 24 36 and specific gravity 1 75 
The metal is widely distributed, and occurs in nature as 
a carbonate a silicate a sulphate, and a chloride But 
as a metal per se magnesium is not a natural element It 
is manufactured b> interfusing the chlorides of potassium 
(zKCl) and magnesium (MgCl*) with fluorite (CaFI*) and 
carefully adding metallic sodium to the mixture How- 
ever we are not concerned with the metal itself but with 
its oxide (MgO) or magnesia, which is obtained by cal 
emmg the carbonate, or magnesite and thereby driving 
out the carbon dioxide (CO*) 

Magnesite is the result of evolution from dunite, a 
highly siliceous mineral characteristic of the Dun Mountain 
m New Zealand, whence it derives its name This dunite 
decomposes into olivine and chromite , and while chromite 
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segregates into nodules and veins, oh vine decomposes into 
serpentine which m due course passes into magnesite as 
also into chalcedony and silica A pure magnesite con 
tains 47 6 per cent MgO and 524 per cent CO# but such 
perfection is rare Anything over 95 per cent, of mag- 
nesium carbonate is considered high grade and such a 
magnesite can be recognized by its very white appearance, 
not unlike chalk but it is absolutely dissimilar to chalk m 
composition The lower grades are yellowish owing to 
the existence of certain impurities in excess The impurities 
to be looked for are silica, alumina iron oxide, manganese 
oxide lime, combined water sulphuric acid, and calcium 
carbonate Of these silica generally predominates Silica 
is harmless m moderation unless the magnesia is to be 
used for refractory purposes , but lime in excess of 2 per 
cent is objectionable and the less there is of it the better 
The following analysis may be taken as typical of Salem 
magnesite 


Silica 

1 1 7 per cent 

Alumina 

0 14 

Manganese oxide 

006 

Lime 

0 78 

Magnesium oxide 

Caroon dioxide 

46 28 

50 10 , 

Combined water 

1 30 

Sulphuric acid 

003 

Magnesium carbonate 

(96 38) 

99 86 


The absence of iron oxide and calcium carbonate should 
be noted as also the excellent percentage of magnesium 
carbonate which stamps the specimen analyzed as First 
Grade 

Most of the impurities consist of insoluble matter as 
will be observed thus if we drive off the CO» in such a 
case as this where the MgO and the CO# are approximately 
equal, the impurities which remain in the magnesia will be 
approximately doubled in percentage as compared with 
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what they were in the crude magnesite (MgOCO,) Th» 
specific gravity of the crude mineral vanes from 3 o to 3 06 
Magnesia is produced by calcining magnesite in kilns 
which should be gas-fired to obviate such dtscoloratiot 
as would ensue if the material were brought into comae 
with coal or wood fuel 

There are two classes of magnesia produced and eacl 
class requires a special kiln for its production The kind 
are (1) Lightly calcmced or caustic magnesn the produci 
of magnesite burnt at a temperature of from 700 0 to 9OO°0 
or at most iooo°C and (2) Dead burnt or shrunk magnesia 
which requires a temperature of 1500° or 1700° L accord 
mg to whether the crude material contains over or undei 
x per cent, of iron oxide (Fe» 0 ,) in its composition In 
the Indian it is always well under unit) , and generally so 
in the Greek but m the Austrian the percentage of iron 
oxide is considerably higher, which gives it the advantage 
of being brought from the crude to the dead burnt condi 
tion at the lower temperature of 1 500° C while having 
however less refractory power against heat 

There is also an extra refractory magnesia which is 
produced by fusing magnetite in the. electric arc at 3000° C 
and maintaining a current of 3500 amperes at a pressure of 
65 volts. 

The purpose for which dead burnt magnesia is used 
necessitates the employment of a highly refractory material 
for this class of magnesia is used for the manufacture of 
firebricks and crucibles and the hearths and linings of basic 
furnaces. Its specific gravity is 3 5 

Up to withm the last three or four years the use of dead- 
burnt magnesia had been confined to Europe and America 
but now thanks to the enterprise of Messrs Tata of Bom 
bay who have erected furnaces at Kalimati, a demand for 
firebricks has arisen m India. 

The hgbtly-calcined (LC ) or caustic magnesia, differs 
from D B and the fused material in the following respects 
(i) The LX is plastic, per se, and can be moulded into 
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shape under heavy pressure The D B and the fused 
can be moulded only in combination with some plastic sub 
stance (a) The L C slakes with water as lime does and 
it re carbonates if left to atmospheric action for long thus 
it has a tendency to increase in weight during a voyage 
from India to Europe The D B and the fused will not 
absorb water or CO* The specific gravity of caustic mag 
nesia is about 3 07 It is used for chemical purposes — eg 
in the manufacture of Epsom salts which can be produced 
by treating the material with sulphuric acid. But it is per- 
haps more especially used as a cement Very finely ground 
and co-mmgled with magnesium chloride (MgCl*) in solu 
tion it makes the hardest known cement This magnesium 
oxychloride (MgOMgCli) mixture — which is sometimes 
called Sorel cement, from Stanislaus Sorel, who discovered 
it in 1853 — combined with sawdust and witn asbestos is 
used for floorings — eg the floors of some of the carriages 
in the underground railways — and the decks of ships com 
bined with carborandum, for emery wheels and with sand 
and comminuted marble for steps copings, window-sills 
and much work besides for which stone is usually requisi 
ttoned In conjunction with different aggregates it has 
been used for millstones, and for the wheels of a hansom- 
cab Its carrying power is immense, as may be gathered 
from the following recipe for artificial stone as manufactured 
in the U S A 

100 lbs of beach sand 
10 lbs of comminuted marble 
10 lbs. of Union cement (MgO) 

10 lbs. of magnesium chloride (MgCla) 

in solution 20 Baum£ 

Total 1 30 lbs 

This yields 1 cubic foot of moulded stone, the crushing 
strength of which has been found to vary from about 7 200 
to over 21,500 lbs per square inch. A magnesium oxy 
chloride combination will carry up to 20 parts by weight 
of sand to one part of the cement, and carrying four parts 
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of sand it is equal m strength to neat Portland cement of 
standard quality, both as regards tensle strength and 
resistance to crushing 

Caustic magnesia is also cementitious per se, and mixed / 
with water only — instead of MgCI* in solution — has, with 
three parts by measure of crude magnesite as an aggregate, 
been used successfully as a wall plaster But to insure 
reliability the chloride is necessary and it makes the 
cement very much stronger than a mere mixture with 
water can do For instance, a briquette manufactured at 
Salem in 1914 composed of one part of L C finely ground 
and three parts of sifted sand mixed with a solution of 
MgClt 1 8° Baume, attained a tensile strength of 350 lbs 
per square inch after exposure for three days in dry air 
while a similar briquette with the MgO mixed with water 
only snapped at a tension of 55 lbs. per square inch under 
the same conditions However the latter would ba\e 
increased in strength in the course of time, whereas an 
oxychloride cement sets hard in thirty six hours, and 
attains its maximum strength in a week 
With this summary of the properties of magnesite the 
way may be considered paved for an introduction to the 
mines where the Indian magnesite deposits occur 

The Salem Magnesite Mines arc alluded to in this paper 
as the Indian Magnesite Mines advisedly because it is 
believed that there are no other magnesite mines in India. 

*1 here are several small deposits of magnesite in Mysore 
but, these being isolated from suitable communications and 
from each other, it is doubtful whether it would pay to 
work them. Elsewhere in the world magnesite is found 
m Greece, Macedonia Styria Silesia Russia, Asia Minor 
Australia the Transvaal California Quebec and Venezuela. 
However India and Greece dominate the market outside 
the Central Empires, though before the war the Austrian 
mineral was used considerably in America, where there is 
always a demand for the dead burnt material which could 
be supplied from Styna without difficulty owing to the 
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comparative ease with which its impregnation with iron 
oxide enabled it to be manufactured 

The Managers Bungalow— speaking of the Indian 
Magnesite Mines — is situated alongside the Madras Railway, 
about a mile and a half to the north of Salem Station and 
the mines are connected with the mam line by a special 
siding The deposits themselves cover an area of about 
2 000 acres of Government and Jaghirdar land on the east 
and west sides of the main line but those on the west side 
have scarcely been touched Practically all the present work 
ings are to the east of the railway, and they extend, with an 
interval of a couple of miles to a place called Karapur four 
miles distant Karapur is the most prolific part of the 
concession that has yet been mined and it pays to work at 
Karapur although the magnesite has to be brought to the 
siding, or the kilns adjacent thereto, m bullock carts The 
bungalow offices siding kilns stores sorting sheds etc 
which are all conveniently close to one another are con 
nected with the main road to Salem — four miles away — by 
a private branch road three-quarters of a mile long There 
is a moderately good public road which passes through 
Salem to the foot of the Sheveroy Hills which is reached 
in seven miles and an excellent ghdt road 13 miles long 
all the way up to Yercand the hill station which is some 
4 500 feet above sea level The highest point of the 
Sheveroys is the Sheveroyen which is over 5,000 feet 
However the Sheveroys have no connection with the 
magnesite deposits they just afford a pleasant change of 
climate after a spell on the plains below The magnesite 
occurs m hillocks varying from 50 to 100 feet above the 
plain, and also to a minor extent in the plain itself These 
little hills are locally known as the Chalk Hills because 
of the remarkably white appearance of the outcrops of 
magnesite on the surface though anything more remote 
from magnesite than chalk — which is of course pure 
carbonate of lime — cannot be conceived The hills are 
very free from vegetation for vegetation does not exist in 
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dose association with extensive quantities of magnesite 
There is everywhere a considerable dunite formation and 
streaks of serpentine are here and there apparent In 
about the year 1826 Dr Macleod brought the existence of 
these deposits to the notice of the East India Company, 
and he obtained an honorarium for his researches on the 
value of magnesia as a cement which he used for repairing 
the counterscarp of the moat of Fort St George In later 
times — though still man) years ago — Captain afterwards 
Sir Arthur, Cotton, one of India s most illustrious engineers 
whose name is indelibly associated with the Lower Godavari 
Amcut recognized the importance of magnesia as a cement 
although he can scarcely have had a knowledge of the 
properties of magnesium chloride for he had constructed 
his magnum opus some years before Sore) made his great 
discovery so it is unlikely that he can have received much 
support from his Government But if as is the case the 
India of the present day with Sorels discovery before her 
eyes, with magnesite obtainable within her borders with 
magnesium chloride procurable from the bitterns which 
remain in her very salt pans after the salt has been crystal 
lized out allows nearly the whole output of on<_ of her most 
important minerals to be exported to other countries who 
pay enormous freights to get it how is it to be expected 
that the India of Cotton s day can have been burdened with 
less apathy than that which still pn vails in the East ? 

It may be asked, 11 magnesium chloride in solution is so 
important for the manufacture of a reliable magnesia cement 
how is it that Macleod w ho was engaged on his researches 
over a quarter of a century before the oxychloride cement 
discovered did without it * The answer is this, Macleod, 
when repairing the counterscarp of Fort St George, is 
likely to have mixed his magnesia, previously ground with 
sea-water and as sea-water would have given him his 
MgCI» he unwittingly used magnesium chloride m his 
mixture twenty six years before the effect of such a com- 
bination became known 
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The Salem magnesite deposits must have lam dormant 
for upwards of three-quarters of a century after the 
evanescent interest awakened in them by Dr Macleod and 
Sir Arthur Cotton and dormant they might have remained 
to this day but for the enterprise of Mr Henry Gnbble 
lurner of Staplegrove Manor Somerset, who after 
retiring from the ICS over twenty six years ago has 
devoted himself to developing the resources of India. It 
was Mr Turner who obtained a concession to open out the 
Salem deposits as a mining concern and it is under the 
auspices of this gentleman that they are now being worked 
as such However this is but one of several enterprises 
with which Mr Turner has been connected He was the 
sole promote r of the East Coast Railway from Madras to 
Calcutta He created the Vunanagaram Manganese Mining 
Company and despatched from Vizag Port the first shipload 
of manganese that ever left India He afterwards in 
conjunction with the late Mr Glass a former Chief 
Engineer of the Central Provinces, formed the first and 
the most important of the manganese mining com- 
panies of the Centra] Provinces It is to Mr Turner 
that the great planting est ites of North Travancore owe 
their inception And in days to come when there is a 
harbour at Vizag Port and there are railways from 
Vizagapatam to Raipur and to Jagdalpur, the inhabitants of 
Vizagapatam district will it is hoped remember that they 
are largely indebted to the push and energy of one man, 
their old collector, for the construction of these works when 
they are carried out 

As regards the particular enterprise under treatment, 
the Salem magnesite occurs in blocks, strata veins ^and 
outcrops The outcrops of the mineral are generally harder 
than the parts of the strata which are covered up But 
there is sometimes an exception to this rule — eg there is a 
notable exception in the case of a stratum at Karapur 
which is four feet thick and so hard that an output from it 
can only be obtained by a great deal of blasting Speaking 
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of the deposit generally the magnesite when quarried 
comes out in various sizes — from lumps double the size of 
a mans fist, known as 'lump crude down to smaller 
pieces no larger than an apple, or even a walnut, known 
as smalls- All lump crude, to which may be added 
30 per cent of smalls, can be used for calcination m the 
kilns and all smalls are in demand for chemical purposes 

Everywhere, the mining or — speaking more accurately 
— the quarrying is in open cast the cuttings being forty 
feet sheer or more in places, and the proportion of magne 
site taken out in development may be about 1 5 per cent 
of the deads removed The deads are loaded on to side 
tip steel trucks and conveyed by tram lines from the cut- 
tings to die dumps where this refuse is deposited The 
magnesite, before being arranged for measurement is 
denuded of all earthy matter by hand preparatory to being 
stacked m rectangular masses 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches high. 
These masses of crude are drawn on to the extent required 
for exportation to Europe and for use by certain firms in 
Madras Calcutta, and Bombay What is not required for 
these purposes is calcined m the kilns. Practically the 
whole of the magnesite — crude and calcined — is railed to 
Madras where it is put on board No magnesite is shipped 
from die West Coast 

Kilns. — There is no dead burning done at Salem Some 
years back an attempt was made to dead burn the crude in a 
coal fed Schneider kiln but after some 60 tons had been 
produced, the temperature of 1 700° C was too much for 
die firebricks for though of magnesite, they were hand- 
moulded bricks. Magnesite bricks should be moulded 
under heavy pressure, and burnt at a high temperature to 
insure infusibi'Ky Firebricks may also be of fire clay or 
of silica but for calcining magnesite, which is a basic sub- 
stance, silica bricks should be avoided for silica is an acid 
substance, and, as such, will disintegrate if brought into 
contact with a basic refractory under great heat 

As regards light calcination, this was at first effected by 
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burning the crude magnesite in bottle kilns fed by wood 
fuel But as owing to discoloration by the ash the pro 
duct did not come out absolutely white it was found neces- 
sary to erect gas fired kilns to get rid of this objection 

The first of these was a solitary shaft kiln built by Mr 
Peimger, a Continental expert on magnesite and kilns 
This gentleman was a German by birth and an Austrian 
by domicile and therefore if alive an enemy from either 
point of view but, of course it is impossible to say what 
has become of him The magnesite for this kiln is hoisted 
up by a pulley and thrown down from the top through the 
shaft There are receptacles in the masonry itself for the 
admission of air and the generation of coal produced gas 
and the air and the gas are passed through separate con 
duits to a combustion chamber where they intermingle 
The whole arrangement is compact and quite satisfactory 
It takes on the average about 2 10 tons of crude magnesite 
to produce one ton of L C magnesia m this kiln The 
CO, driven off is unavoidably lost altogether — which is a 
pity In the USA magnesite is calcined for the sake of 
the COs, which is caught in cylinders and used for the 
manufacture of soda water, while the resultant magnesia is 
treated as a by-product and sold to the makers of firebricks 
The consumption of coal expended in the production of the 
gas fuel may be taken as one fifth of a ton to every ton of 
L C produced This kiln has an outlet of 250 tons per 
mensem 

To meet the enhanced demand for calcined magnesite 
Mr Peimger was next entrusted with the construction of a 
group of three kilns for light calcination — a work which in 
eluded a boiler to serve a 20-brake H P steam engine, by 
which a revolving coal fed gas generator is worked through 
the agency of shafting 1 his expensive combination was 
completed early tn 19 10. There is a mam external conduit to 
convey the gas from the generator to the kilns, and another 
conduit for the air which is forced by a fan through this 
independent conduit and distributed— as is the gas— to 
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each kiln separately, there to combine m a combustion 
chamber 

Owing to the great heat developed in the generator, 
which tends to fuse the bell that regulates the coal supply — 
it has m point of fact fused one bell — it is not found con 
venient to work more than two kilns of the group at the 
same time. However a good deal of spare power is made 
use rf bv driving a gnndmg-miU 

The kilns are loaded from above with magnesite which 
is railed to them at the necessary level thus all direct 
hoisting is avoided It takes about twenty four hours for 
the material to pass through the kiln and two hours through 
the zone of greatest hear when the carbon dioxide is 
driven off The maximum temperature ever attained is 
iooo° C but it is generally reckoned at from 700° to 90x3° C 
The purer the magnesium carbonate the higher the 
temperature required 

In anv kiln of this group a ton of L C i*t produced at a 
general expenditure of 2 3 tons of crude magnesite And 
the consumption of coal ts 007 tons in the boiler and o 23 
tons in the generator-total o j tons of coal to every ton of 
LC produced Two kilns working simultaneously have 
an output of 400 tons a month The magnesia is sold in 
the lump and also ground according to buyers’ require 
ments The lump is in demand for chemical works It is 
also used for the manufacture of firebricks in lieu of dead- 
burnt, which is very difficult to get if not altogether 
unobtainable. Of course the acceptance of L C for D B 
entails recalculation on the part of the manufacturers but 
they put up with this rather than do without the material 
altogether — especially in these days when basic furnaces 
are in great request for the output of munitions of war The 
ground magnesia m combination with magnesium chloride 
in solution is used for floorings as mentioned above. It is 
necessary to sort all caustic magnesia soon after production, 
for a considerable portion of it will be found to be under- 
burnt on coming out of the kilo, owing to the nutgne»t« 
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being entirely or almost entirely, free from iron oxide. 
Where the iron oxide figures as one of the salient impurities 
as in the case of the Styrian magnesite, the difficulty 
is to guard against 0./rrburning So much of the caustic 
magnesia as has to be ground is passed between two 
4 feet 6 inches diameter mill stones laid horizontally of 
which the lower one revolt es These stones grind the 
material fine enough to leave considerably less than a 
3 per ctnt residue on an 120-mesh sieve and an output of 
half a ton per hour is derivable from one pair 

Lump L C is packed in single bags and ground L C in 
double bags — or occasionally casks — for exportation The 
crude magnesite is exported in bulk. 

A gold medal was awarded for Salem magnesite at the 
St Louis Exposition of 1904 at the Franco-Bntish (Pans) 
Exposition of 1908 and at the San Francisco in 19 1 3 

There are approximitely 1 700 coolies employed regularly 
on the works and arrangements have been made to increase 
this number by building lines for some of the criminal 
classes for whom the Madras Government want to find 
employment 

Although India is an agricultural country it has vast 
mineral resources many of which remain to be developed 
Even in Bundelkhand — which as Mr Henry Marsh told 
us in a paper read under the auspices of the East India 
Association last May is dependent entirely on agriculture 
and is now well watered thanks to Mr Marsh himself — 
there are deposits of iron ore, diamonds (in Panna) and 
copper It might materially contribute to the welfare of 
Bundelkhand tf operations in that region were extended 
to the development of its mineral wealth as in point of 
fact, the manganese industry has contributed, and still 
contributes, to the welfare of the Central Provinces. At the 
different mines owned by the Central Provinces Prospecting 
Syndicate alone no less than 6,000 coolies obtain regular 
employment all the year round And there are besides, 
other mines in the Central Provinces where much labour is 
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employed The manganese mines in Vixianagram locality 
represent another case in point Again, there are the 
Kolar gold fields and various mines m Mysore which 
benefit the Province enormously And now we hear of the 
wolfram boom in Burma. But such operations as these 
are the outcome of private enterprise In developing the 
innate resources of India public enterprise is practically 
confined to agriculture, to which end \ast sums have been 
spent (and advantageously spent) on the construction of 
magnificent works of irrigation Perhaps the time has 
arrived for the hidden treasures of the land to be con 
sidered and if the welfare of the people of India is to be 
insured to the fullest extent the mineral resources as well 
as the irrigation resources should be exploited to the 
fullest extent 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall 
\\ estmmster :>\V on Tuesday October 17 1916 a paper was read 
by Mr CI 1 B Burlton entitled The Magnesite Mines of India 
Sir J D Rees kcie cvo m p was in the chair The fol 
lowing among others were present Sir Arundel T Arundel 
kcsi Sir G Forbes kcsi Sir Murray Hammtck k c s 1 
cie Sir William Duke kcie Sir William Ovens Clark Lady 
Hay Currie Lieut Colonel S H Godfrey cie Lieut Colonel 
Gaulter Mr C E Buckland cie Mr N C Sen Mr W Cold 
stream Mr Carkeet James Mr E Benedict Mr R E Ellis Mr 
Wiliock Mr M H Kedevai Mr Ahmad Salach Dm Mr F H. 
Brown Mr I S Haji Mr J Kbanna Mr C F TufneJl Rev R 
Evans Mills Mr A Bruce Jo> Mr J S Thornton Miss Dunder 
dale Mr and Mrs H C West Mr G V Utamsmg Mr H R 
Cook Mrs Marshall Mrs Johnstone Mrs Burlton Miss Burlton 
Mrs Colhs Mr Edwardes Mr H G Turner Mr R, Walton Mr 
K K Mathua Sycd Frfan Ah Mr B R Ambedkar Mr Jordan 
Adams Mrs Salwev Mrs Salwey White Mrs Dams Mrs \ash 
Miss Gore Langton Re\ W L Broadbent Mrs White Mr T 
I ee Warner and Mr J B Pennington acting Hon Secretary 
The Chairman Ladies and gentlemen if I have any disquahfi 
cations for occupying this chair — and I am sure I have many — the 
chief is that X know nothing about magnesite let me own up at 
once But I have one qualification and that is that having suffered 
under many chairmen myself and having often occupied the posi 
tion to day occupied by my friend Mr Burlton I realize that you 
have come here to listen to him and not to me therefore I onlv 
propose to say a few words on the importance of this subject at 
the present time We have an Industrial Commission now per 
ambulating India with the intention of finding out and developing 
new industries We have a new Viceroy who has just made the 
speech of a man after my own heart in which he has dwelt upon 
the industrial development of India rather than upon so-called 
political ambitions I think all present will agree with me that 
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industrial development is what India wants and that nothing can 
be of more importance than the question of the export thence of 
raw matenals That is a question which this Industrial Commis 
sion will discuss and which the Imperial Commission will have to 
consider and we have it on the authority of Mr Austen Chamber 
Jain and Mr Asquith that India will be represented on the latter 
body and it is the business of some of us to see that she is ade 
quatelv represented 

Vow Mr Burlton luniself whom I have had the pleasure of 
knowing for a great many years is one of those Coopers Hill 
engineers who have gone to India to cover it with great works 
those great works which are perhaps the chief monument of our 
rule in that country and he has been associated and is now as-*o 
ciated and particuiarlv in regard to this chemical substance this 
mu j roduct which i the subject of the lecture with Mr Henry 
Cribble Turner than whom I thtnk no living man has done more to 
develop the industrial resource* of India (Hear hear) Mr 
Turner is one of those rare individuals who although he lias been 
an ofhcial has retained that power of initiative which an official 
career if it does not strangle at anv rate does not tend to develop 
He is the kind of man who if he see* a range of mountains wonders 
what will grow there and proceeds to grow it if he travels tn a 
district he wonder* what is m the ground and if there ts anything 
there he gets it out He is the man who obtained the concession 
for thi magnesite He i- the man who has introduced the man 
gane*e industry into Southern and ( entral India so important for 
munitions at the present monieit and indeed at all times and 
thinking that all raw products required rul wav*, to carr) them jt 
was his fertile mind which conceived the idea of the East Coast 
Kail wav with u» branches and » is hr who has done so much now 
to develop fndia and acunll) to discover and to develop this present 
industry about which Mr Burlton will tell us to day 

Lest I should offend m a way m which f assure you as I told vou 
when I began I never do offend l will not say another word but 
wdl now call upon Mr Burlton to give us his lecture 

The Lecturer delivered his lecture illustrated by photographs 
and at tlte close added that he hoj>ed that steps would be taken by 
the medical authorities to deM with a disease called hook worm 

The Cha7*man Ladies and gentlemen we have had a most inter 
estmg lecture from Mr Burlton— I am sure >ou will all agree A 
good deal of tt was rather above me but where be came off his 
scientific perch and came down to the intellectual level of those who 
are scientifically uninformed, I m>sclf picked up a great deal of 
information, and T have no doubt others present did if there are 
any of you who are as wanting in scientific knowledge as I aro It 
is extremely interesting to learn that magnesite is used for the 
floors of railway carnages and the decks of ships, and from those 
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purposes condescends to be used for the making of Epsom salts 
and also of emery boards for the nice trimming of dainty nails 
That is a very wide area of usefulness and I should think few scien 
tific substances can beat it I think myself now that it is all over 
that Mr Burlton was distinctly out of order in talking about the 
hook worm because there is no connection between the hook 
worm and the magnesite unless it be that the labourers at the 
magnesite mines have not got it and as they have not got it I hope 
he will be able to succeed m keeping it away from them as long as 
those mines exist 1 he pictures that Mr Burlton showed you 
those barren looking districts which he marked out with his potnter 
which he wields as accurately as he does a shot gun (and that means 
a great deal I can tell you) are being made at present to blossom 
like the rose owing to the enterprise of Mr H G Turner You 
do not see the rose It is an industrial rose but of more value 
locally than if it were the fre'di fragrant and dew-drenched rose 
of Sharon 

I made a few remarks lie fore consequently I do not mean to 
trespass on your attention by repeating them or adding much to 
them but I think I should say with reference to the concluding 
remarks m Mr Burlton s printed paper that it does seem of the 
utmost importance that the assistance of Government should be 
invoked for the development of new industries like this Mr 
Burlton referred to the tea mdastn which of course has created 
modern Assam and to the Kolar gold mines which have been the 
sa\ ing of part of Malabar and Mysore He also referred to wolf 
lam I remember when wc were all looking for wolfram in Saxony 
I hope we shall never do that again and that we shall get it all 
from Burmah Then we know what happened m Travancore 
where the deposits of monazite which are very useful for the pur 
pose of making incandescent mantles and tor manv othei scientific 
purposes were nommall) possessed bv an English companv the 
whole capital of which was held by Germans Now we want the 
Government to come in very strongly and to make that sort of 
thing impossible and to assist real British enterprise for the pro 
duct ion of raw products like this magnesite and I hope Sir 
Arundel that your Society will think proper to send a copy of the 
proceedings of this day to Sir Thomas Holland who is conducting 
the industrial vurvey of India so that he may know what has hap- 
pened here and may take it into account I will give a copv to the 
Secretary of State and could dispose with advantage of three copies 
if kindly supplied 

Mr Burlton said that I had taken the wind out of his sails by 
making a few remarks about our friend Mr Henry C ribble Turner 
Well I do not think I did All honour to Mr Turner It ts he 
who has made this Salem desert blossom like a rose It is Mr 
Turner’s enterprise that has set this industry upon its satisfactory 
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footing It was a great gratification to me to learn that as he is 
exceptional in his initiative and m the services that he has rendered 
to India so he is also exceptional in having honour in his own 
country and that the other day when he went to Vizagapatam, 
the inhabitants rose hke one man and called him blessed, and pre 
sented him with an address which he must have been very proud 
to receive and upon the receipt of which I am sure we all heartily 
congratulate him 

I could go on talking for some time, but I will not and I will now 
call upon any gentleman present who desires to do so to speak on 
the subject of the lecture According to the rules of this Society 
speakers are asked to hand up their cards and not to speak for 
more than ten minutes but before receiving any card I am sure 
you would all like to hear Mr Turner »/ he will kindly make a few 
remarks upon the lecture 

Mr Hlnr\ Gribblf Turner who was received with applause 
said that he had been asked by several people to state how it was 
he had obtained his knowledge of the magnesite deposits in Salem 
The answer was that he found the knowledge m a librarv He was 
reading once in the library of the Madras Club the proceedings of 
a very well known institution and amongst those he suddenly came 
across a description of the magnesite deposits in Salem There 
upon he went into the matter and went down to Salem and saw 
the deposits and obtained concessions of them from the Govern 
ment and from several other proprietors there Having got those 
concessions he went very nearly alt over the world to find out 
whether they were of any advantage One of the first places that 
he went to was the Sorbonne it Pans and the I rofessor there 
said “\our stuff looks very* h°°d hut I do not think it is how 
ever I will try it” He put it into an electric furnace and turned 
on hts current and said Now sir vou wtll see that your magnesite 
will disappear After the current had been on for sonic time the 
Professor looked again into the receptacle and said By George 1 
it has not disappeared there it is * W hen the Professor w as asked 
for the reason of this he said that it was because of its great purity 
he said it was the purest magnesite he had ever had anything to do 
with. After that the speaker went to some fishing m Norway and 
adjacent to the fishing was a very fine waterfall He harnessed 
the waterfall and got some of the magnesite from India and put 
it up there under the electric art which was generated by the water 
fall There again the magnesite exhibited its extraordinary re 
fractory qualities The speaker then took it over to New York 
and showed it to Mr Edison who said that he had been practising 
with magnesite alt his life and had never seen any which stood such 
a high temperature as that which had been given to him as coming 
from India Afterwards the speaker went down to Chester, where 
they imported the magnesite from Styria, and as the Lecturer had 
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told them they got the carbon dioxide out which they used for 
manufacturing soda water and the residue they turned into bncks 
After that the speaker travelled to a great many places and ex 
hibited magnesite and m San Francisco where he was last year 
he exhibited both manganese and magnesite and was awarded a 
gold medal He wrote and said he was very much obliged to hear 
that they had given him a gold medal and was quite prepared to 
receive it whenever they would send it on They said No we 
have said your stuff is worth a gold medal If you want a gold 
medal you will have to pay for it yourself ” That was so with all 
exhibitions whenever they gave a gold medal they said “We 
mean it is worth a gold medal but if you want one you must go 
and buy it yourself The speaker said he would not extol his own 
merits because they had been sufficiently extolled by the Chairman 
and the Lecturer but in conclusion he would say that he had been 
in business for twenty six years ever since he left the Indian Civil 
Service and had profited not on hi? own merits but owing to the 
merits of the men who had been associated with him 

The magnesite business is now in the hands of the Magnesite 
Syndicate Ltd whose office is at Winchester House Old Broad 
Street 1 ondon The managing director is Mr H H Davis a 
gentleman of great chemical and business attainments Other 
directors are Mr Burlton whose lecture we have just heard and 
Mr Russell who has had great local knowledge of the deposits 
and lias lingual connections with countries in Europe and South 
America which enable us to do business m those connections But 
what we want is markets in India and the East and we look to the 
India Office to afford us facilities for pushing the business in those 
part 4 * 

The Chairman As no other speaker wishes to address the meet 
mg on the subject of the lecture and nobody has offered any 
criticism thereon there t nothing to which the lecturer can reply 

Sir Arimih T Arunpkl xesi rose to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr Burlton for his lecture which was full of informa 
tion of an extreme!) recondite kind and they were much indebted 
to him for the trouble he had taken in preparing it The speaker 
wished also to include in the v ote of thanks Sir John Rees for his 
kindness in taking the chair He would also like to associate him 
self with the remarks which had been made with regard to the 
value of Mr Turners services to India as a pioneer of industry 
Years ago the speaker had an opportunity of urging that particular 
view when he was up in the north of India The details of what 
Mr Turner had done had been mentioned both by the Chairman 
and by the Lecturer He also entirely concurred with what Sir 
John Rees bad said of the value of the Industrial Commission which 
was now m India under the extremely able chairmanship of Sir 
Thomas Holland who formerly held with exceptional ability and 
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distinction the headship of the Department of Geological Survey 
m India 

Mr Pennington said that he had very much pleasure m second 
mg the votes of thanks to the Chairman and the Lecturer in the 
unfortunate absence of the Secretary of the Association. 

Mr Burltoh Gentlemen I thank you very much for your kind 
reception of my paper 

The Chairman Gentlemen I thank you for your kind vote of 

fh»nks 
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PICTURES FROM RUSSIA IN WARTIME 
THE ST ISAAC S CATHEDRAL OF PETROGRAD 

By Sonia E Howe. 

Not crowded in, like St Paul s not far away from the centre 
of the city like St. Peter s but in the centre and yet standing 
on a free and open space alone by itself — thus the visitor to 
Petrograd beholds the great cathedral of Sl Isaac s It is a 
beautiful building in its perfect proportions, with its granite 
pillars its relief carvings the giant angels in the corners of 
the roof, the gilded cupolas and the fine dome all smke the 
onlooker as beautiful and noble. Within the cathedral 
there is beauty and wealth and an air of solemnity reigns 
even at times when no service is being celebrated Even 
the idle sightseer treads softly as he enters the lofty church 
for it is essentially a place to pray m not merely to admire 
mens skill and art There are the wonderful pillars of 
lapis lazuli and of malachite and the ensemble of gilt and 
blue and green gives a very vivid living impression The 
large pictures between the pillars, behind which form the 
sanctuary screen, are all in mosaic, as indeed every other 
picture in this church The original paintings have been 
replaced by mosaics and the academician who carefully 
added piece to piece felt content in doing his work for “ was 
it not for eternity ? 

It is on Saturday evenings that the most perfect music 
is rendered in St Isaacs, and evensong attracts not merely 
worshippers but many lovers of music There were, how- 
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ever not many people there when I visited the cathedral 
on a Saturday et ening, but those who were there had come 
to pray Hearts are sad and heavy at present, and the 
dear ones out at the front must be entrusted to the protec 
non of the Lord Many wax tapers are burning before the 
holy ikons each candle representing the prayer of some 
loving soul 1 have seen them pray — mothers sweethearts 
and wives — have seen their lips move and their breasts 
heave in earnest pleading The almost passionate way in 
which the one or the other signed herself with the sign of 
the cross or prostrated herself told of anguish — anguish 
hardly endurable Oh * the war and its terrible sacrifices 
of life For men must fight and women must weep 
seems to be the motto of the present day But they are 
worthy of their men in bravery and if the Russian women 
weep when pouring their hearts out before God they also 
take their share in the brunt of the battle It is they who 
work on the fields and gather in the harvests and who fill 
the places vacated by their men folk, h is the Soldatka, 
the soldier 5 wife, w ho has to keep things going while her 
man is out in far away Khranzia, as they call France or on 
the North-West or the distant Caucasian front I have 
seen not only women come and pray in St Isaacs but 
officers and men Cossacks and infantry sailors and airmen 
They come to plead in prayer even at times when there is 
no service There is no false shame about them and not 
in crowds, but individually they come up to the sacred 
image, prostrate themselves before it, kiss it, or merely put 
the wax taper into the large candelabra. 1 have also seen 
soldiers from the distant parts of the £mpire walk quietly 
about, awed by the beauty and grandeur of the cathedral, 
and studying its beautiful pictures. Solemnity and reality 
these are the two impressions the visitor to St. Isaacs 
takes away with him 
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ARMENIA S LULLABY* 

By Archag Tchobanian 

Thou sittest at the crossing of the ways 
The snow upon thy tresses falls and stays 
The wounds are festering that cover thee , 

Thy blood shot eyes are like a crimson sea. 

What evil Fate hath woven thus thy thread ? 

Who seeing thee thus prostrate, would have said 
That thou wast once a maiden fair and bright — 

A maid with conquering eyes of shining light ? 

* * * * * 

The brigands of the world all longed for thee 
And thou wast sought by many an enemy 
Long did st thou fight and spurn them till, at length 
They laid thee on the ground shorn of thy strength 

Thy soul was fertile virtuous and mild 
Amidst destruction s powers fierce and wild 
And thou hast caused new germs to come to birth — 
Thy fingers called forth beauty from the earth 

For thou wast Anahit the peaceful eyed 
The Golden Mother brilliant in thy pride 
Thy bosom poured forth plenty light thine eyes 
Sweet lips thou hads t — hands that could all devise. 

***** 

How brave thou wast how lovely in thy pam 1 
Beneath thy woes how bright thou did st remain 1 
How did st thou break thy yokes and bondage sore f 
How oft from death did st thou arise once more I 

* Transited from the Armenian by Zabelle C Boyajum 
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Thine eyes for light and knowledge ever yearned , 
Thy daring mind still to the New World turned. 

For centuries unaided thou did st strive 
Asia's wild hordes back to their source to dnve. 

The torrent grew, and felled thee with its might — 
Quenched with its waves thy flame that shone so bright 
There in the darkness soiled with many a stain, 
Fallen but living still thou didst remain 

At night the cross on many an ancient tomb 
Would seem to live and move, while through the gloom 
The heroes of Mount Ararat would shine. 

Their eyes aflame with fire and wrath divine. 

And distant drum-beats sounded m the air 
Then trembling thou didst cum awhile to hear. 

And gazed upon the mountains wistfully 
But dull and frosty silence answered thee. 

And one day m an agony of pam 
A crj of anguish thou could st not restrain — 

The world was deaf to thee and thou wast left, 

To Savage Force, of all thy hopes bereft 

Among the burning flames wild spines leapt 
They seared th> heart, tore out thine eyes that wept 
And thou wast dnven forth beneath the blast— 

Naked upon the blood and ashes casL 

Thou sittest now a spectre wan and white 
Rum and desolation mark thy plight 
Thy fearful wounds the icy blizzard stings 
And from thy blue-cold bosom blood-drops wrings. 

Thou weepest, swaying slowly to and fro 
Crooning a gentle lullaby and low, 

To lull thy sons — some fallen by thy side. 

Some to the winds of heaven scattered wide 
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To all those lives cut short a lullaby 
To those bright eyes that now in darkness lie 
To those who live and are in suffering still — 

Who exiled roam or loathsome dungeons fill 

Enough, enough that lullaby is death 
Enough for other songs we need our breath ! 
Revenge and hope from hence our songs shall fill — 
Songs that shall reach the dead and make them thnil 1 

Enough of grief look up and weep no more 
Suffering is blessed noble though tis sore 
The sacrifice beneath the cross is great 
And morn is woven in the night of fate 

They that did wrong thee, and thy children slay 
Like dust shall disappear and melt away 
And from the ashes thou shalt rise once more 
Chastened by sorrow brighter than before 

Weep not thy wind-tossed tresses all unbound 
Weep not, thy piteous head bowed to the ground. 
Know thou thyself collect thy strength dispelled — 
Enough the stranger s house thou hast upheld 1 

To our dead brothers peaceful sleep and sound 
Arise and bless us spread thy wings around — 

Thy mighty wings and let our life and soul 
Be offered thee thyself our only goal 

Triumphant from the ashes thou shalt rise , 

Like radiant stars shall shine with light thine eyes 
Thy wounds shall turn to roses, sweet and fair 
Light shall stream forth from thy long snowy hair 

Then shalt thou at the crossing of the ways, 

Shatter the might that tyranny displays f 
Arise 1 thy mighty travail life shall give. 

O Mother, in thy womb a world doth live ! 
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THE HISTORIC ISOLATION OF RUSSIA 

B\ A France Steuart 

To understand Russia and to understand why it has been 
in the past and is to i great extent in the present so 
different from the rest of Europe one must study its history 
There one finds the reason for the difference the causes of 
its isolation its different social system its autocratic rule, 
and it is these causes which we will now try to consider 
Let us divide this consideration into five heads (i) The 
early Byzantine civilization and (2) autocracy (3) the 
Tatar conquest {4) the isolation of Russia and (5) serf- 
age and regard them one by one and then together 
and wc will then sec how Russia has been cut off from the 
West and how she has hardly jet been entirely joined on 
to it 

When the Varangian princes the Northmen Runk his 
brothers and his near kin settled themselves among the 
Slav tribes of the north of Russia in the ninth century they 
were still pagans They adopted the nature worship of 
those round them worshipped Perun the god of thunder 
and other Slav gods during their turbulent and spacious 
lives It was St Olga the wife of Ruriks son Igor when 
* her thirst for vengeance was at last satisfied who turned 
'her thoughts to religion, and was the first Russian princess 
to embrace Christianity, which she did by being baptized 
in the church of Sl Sophia at Byzamwm a.d 957 This 
was the first step towards the long separation of Russia 
from the West, and the link once formed with Byzantium 
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was made much closer by the conversion of her grandson 
Vladfmir He became sole ruler of Russia, with Kiev as 
his capital and, after flirting with Islam and Judaism 
having sent an embassy to inquire into the Chnstian 
religion as practised at Byzantium and received an ecstatic 
reply became a Christian also and having married the 
Greek Princess Anne, introduced as many Greek practices 
to his Court as he was able before his death in 1015 

Bon gre mal grl Vladimir had converted his people 
to Christianity of the Eastern Rite — that ancient form of 
Christianity which preserves with high spirituality an un- 
yielding spirit of conservatism in ritual and which is 
unwilling to persecute heretics but is ternble when con 
version of any of its adherents is attempted This sepa- 
rated the Russians from the Bohemians and Poles, 
devoted to the Roman Catholic form of Christianity, 
and later by the inclusion of the Lithuanians in the 
Polish kingdom limited their religious supremacy to 
Russia itself and made it a country apart, with no 
exits save through Byzantium, hostile lands or north- 
ward through the inhospitable White Sea Although 
Byzantium had a considerable culture of its own and 
Russia borrowed what it could of this — including absolute 
autocracy of its monarchs and the quasi seclusion of women 
m the Term — it became rapidly useless as a link with 
Western Europe owing to the swift conquest of the Eastern 
Empire by the Mussulman Osmanli Turk which culminated 
in the capture of Byzantium by the Turks m 1453 This 
left the whole of the Eastern Church at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror and not only crystallised it into an 
archaic form, but made it of no use for spreading the light of 
education Long before this however Russia had suffered 
from a great eclipse a second reason which prevented it 
from receiving Western influences and which made it the 
most remote of European Christian communities , this was 
the Tatar conquest The historian Wahszewski points 
out how this blighted Russia. Of the old Byzantine 
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Russia of the eleventh century he says ' These Dukes of 
Kiev have no need to seek their wives within their subjects’ 
terems Jaroslav espouses a Swede Ingegard, the daughter 
of King Olaf He marries his sister to King Casimir of 
Poland one of his sons, Vsievolod to the daughter of the 
Emperor Constantine Monomachus of Byzantium 
H*s eldest daughter Elizabeth weds King Harold of 
Norway the third Anastasia, King Andreas I of Hungary 
Three Bishops come to Kief in 104$ to ask the hand 
of the second daughter Anne for Henry I of France All 
this intercourse and this nascent system of matrimonial 
alliances with the West came to an end by the conquest of 
Russia by the Tatars. Baty and his Mongol ordas or 
hordes swept over the Eastern Slavs in 1224 and Russia 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Tatars for nearly three 
hundred years. 

Pagans when they entered Russia the Tatars became 
Moslems in 1272 They were not intolerant and not great 
proseHtizers but they were Moslems and Christian Russia 
was enslaved by them The Russian word for peasant is still 
kryestyan ecu which shows to what humility the Russians 
were reduced Although the Tatar allowed the Russian 
princes much liberty they were forced to visit the Tatar 
Orda of their suzereign and also to receive from him the 
larltkhi or letter of nomination with which alone they could 
play the autocrat in their own principalities Their subjects 
were drawn on for the Talar army their princes were 
married to Tatar princesses Thus, in 1318, the Grand 
Prince George Damelovitch of Moscow was married to 
kontchaka sister of Uzbeck khan who became a Christian 
under the name of Agatha. Probably such marriages were 
more frequerr than is now remembered and the mingling 
of the peoples more usual than the modern Russian will 
admit and this no doubt accounts for many non* Western 
customs. Certainly the descendants of the Tatar khans, 
when conquered by Russia finally, were easily absorbed, 
and their names are found among the chief families of the 
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Russian noblesse and m great consideration The Tatars, 
by segregating Russia, forced it to be either more Oriental 
or else purely Byzantine They made it so different from 
the West that Russia refused intercourse with it and had 
no inclination towards its culture Hence there were before 
the reign of Ivan III hardly any envoys sent to Western 
Europe from the new State of Moscow even when it had 
emancipated itself from the humble title of Servant of 
the Khan.’ No Russian was allowed to leave his Tsars 
dominions without the consent of his sovereign under pain 
of death and an embassy to a foreign country was only 
sent on the most rare and pressing occasions and under 
the most rigid and indexible instructions Personal inse- 
curity in his long suffering Tsardom inspired several of 
Ivan the Terrible s embassies to Queen Elizabeth but as 
a general rule most of the diplomatic correspondence with 
the West, which became more and more necessary after 
the Romanov dynasty was secure on the throne was carried 
on through foreigners, better educated than the Russians, 
and therefore trusted by them m spite of their alien birth 
This trust in foreigners has had a cunous effect m Russian 
history Peter the Great who with his sword opened 
Russia to the West with hardly more hesitation and fear 
of consequences than if he had been opening an oyster 
with an oyster knife had to trust for his instruction to 
foreigners He had the Genevese Lefort the Scottish 
Gordons and Bruces, the German Munich He employed 
Scots on his Eastern embassies and employed the Jews 
Shafirof and Dervier In the reign of his third sue 
cessor Anna Ivanovna, the foreign rule became that of 
the dreaded Bironovchtchina called after her hated 
favourite, the German Biiren With Elizabeth Petrovna 
the Court was Russian under French culture, under the 
German born Catherine II Russian with an underlying 
German political element, which allowed French to be 
the language of the Court and even of this Empress 
but which never fostered higher Russian culture This 
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veiled influence was continued under the Emperors Paul 
and Alexander I , that disciple of Mme de KrUdener, 
and is still though in abeyance, one of the most difficult 
problems of the Russian future as, fostered for tbrefe 
centuries, the chief medium of the culture of the Baltic 
provinces, and supported by every Russian Jew it is by 
no means negligible even yet, and is a difficult elemeni 
to absorb as the German is the definite opponent of the 
Slav in every manner of thought and habit of life 

But though Peter the Great and his successors b) 
opening a window into Europe, no doubt gave many 
opportunities for Teutonic and especially Prussian influence 
over their Slav subjects always easy going and slow tc 
move m search of Western progress,” there was a con 
dition zn Russia without a parallel in Western Europe 
especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries t< 
which many social peculiarities can still be traced and thi 
was serfage which was abolished only in 1861 
Originally foreign to Russia the system by which « 
peasant was attached to the land and sold with it wa< 
a reform introduced bv me Regent Boris Godounov, ir 
1592, during the reign of the feeble Teodor Ivanovitch 
No doubt the system existed in many other Chnstiar 
countries, but 10 none did it become so rooted and endure 
so long as in Russia The serf or sou! was lutei 

regarded as a piece of merchandise When Casanov 

wished to buy a female serf in 1765 he was told Y01 
become her owner and you can if she runs away, have 
her brought back, unless she repays the 100 roubles yoi 
have paid for her And if, said Casanova, “ 1 

leave Petersburg, can ] force her to come with me ^ 
No* unless you have first obtained permission, for the 
girl, in becoming your serf does not cease m the first place 
to be the serf of the Empress 

This absolute power, so lately removed from the land 
owning class m Russia, has undoubtedly left traces The 
old boyars had their crest lowered by Ivan the Terrible, 
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Peter the Great further reduced them and the Feudal 
System had never any real footing in Russia At the one 
end of the social pinnacle was the Autocrat by whose power 
everybody beneath him could be made powerful or mere 
dust at the other end the serf absolutely dependent on his 
or her master who might be of Slav blood akin to his own 
This system has led to a puzzling condition of equality 
apathy and philosophy all through Russia which has been 
helped no doubt by the sudden rises and falls which went 
hand in hand with the old autocratic rule when as Horace 
Walpole expressed it, Siberia was next the drawing 
room Prmcesse Lieven mentions in 1802 with no 

apparent surprise the marriage of a Count Cheremetyev 
with une de ses esclaves Elle vient de mounr ces 

jours ci et a ete entente avec toute la pompe imaginable 
and Peter the Great showed that no rank should count 
without the Emperor’s favour by instituting the Tschm or 
Table of Ranks which fixed the courtiers precedence 
by his official rank and indicated how little he regarded 
birth by choosing Menshikoff to be his heart-brother 
although he had begun life selling meat pies ( pirogi ) in 
the streets. It is this continual change of fortune that has 
made Russian social history so puzzling It has given to 
it in the past an unreal brilliancy and a very real unrest 
Russian culture for long flouted by the Germanized 
bureaucracy, was distrusted when it began to develop 
It was regarded as a relic of barbaric or unwelcome 
times Only now is it beginning to have full force, and 
when a great Slav revival is taking place all over the 
countries where Slavonic languages are spoken, who doubts 
but that the Russian people, secluded and enslaved by 
circumstances as they have been in the past, will yet 
show themselves to have a glorious and far reaching 
culture all their own, and already only partially developed 
which will help to revivify and restore the down trodden 
races of a similar origin now languishing under the hostile 
heel of the Central Powers 
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THE RUSSIAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
By Olga Nomkofi- 

To suffer is to understand. 

To understand is to love ' 

A charming portrait of Her Majesty the Queen Alexandra 
and our Empress Mane Feodorovna is to be found in a 
book just published in London the two august sisters 
holding each other by the hand The signature is no less 
delightful than the picture — Les Deux Sceurs et les Deux 
Pays Urns — and it is most gratifying to think that this 
beautiful union manifests itself m many ways 

Day by day our two peoples seem to understand and 
appreciate each other more closely and the bonds of friend 
ship that unite them are constantly being strengthened 
both by circumstances and by tireless well wishers and 
workers in the good cause Among the latter, a high place 
must be accorded to Monsieur and Madame de Mouravieff 
Apostol, who have just presented to the English military 
authorities a magnificently equipped hospital in London to 
be called St Mary s Russian Hospital for British Officers 
The hospital is under the immediate patronage of H I M 
the Empress Mane Fedorovna in whose honour it is 
named ft will accommodate fifty wounded officers, and 
both work and money have been lavishly spent to surround 
them with every care There are five resident professional 
sisters, and twenty voluntary nurses, who, as is customary 
m English war hospitals, will, under the direction of a 
tQmmmHanit; take charge of the entire work of the estab 
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lishment — 1 e nursing as well as housework. Women of 
the working classes being mostly at present employed in 
munition factories and in other occupations that men have 
left vacant on being sent to the front domestic servants 
are scarce and unsatisfactory Ladies of the upper classes, 
therefore have cheerfully and competently taken their 
places m all the private, and many of the public, military 
hospitals 

The Russian hospital was most auspiciously opened a 
few days ago by the Prime Minister in the presence of the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Russian Ambassador Count 
Beckendorff, and an elegant and representative Anglo- 
Russian assemblage 

An altar had been temporarily arranged on the spacious 
first-floor landing of the splendid London mansion lent for 
the period of the war by Sir Berkeley and Lady Sheffield 
and here a religious service was held by the Russian 
Embassy Chaplain The guests had assembled on the 
landing, and all the nurses grouped upwards on the broad 
staircase, formed a picturesque background as of white 
veiled nuns with red crosses 
After the service Mr Asquith made an interesting 
speech, thanking Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff Apostol 
heartil) for their generous gift and expressing the con 
viction that the links of friendship now binding our two 
nations together will forge themselves into a chain that 
will be lasting and indestructible 

The speech was enthusiastically received by all present 
after which the hospital was inspected, and then tea was 
served smilingly and gaily by the voluntary nurses 

The wards and all the arrangements are in every way 
the last word as to comfort and luxury Everywhere is a 
sense of light and brightness and space White enamelled 
beds screens and coverlets of a charming cornflower blue 
fires burning gaily m the huge grates everything spotless 
and sparkling, and everywhere masses of flowers. There 
is a splendidly fitted operating theatre, an X ray installs- 
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Hon, numberless bath-rooms, the most elegant and com- 
fortable of recreation rooms for the convalescent, in fact 
nothing seems to have been left undone The staff and 
doctors are all English, with the exception of three Russian 
voluntary nurses. Dr Gould May the doctor m charge, 
worked for some time in the Anglo Russian hospital in 
Petrograd 

It is indeed most sincerely that one can say God 
speed to this new enterprise and more especially as 
English doctors and nurses have, since the outbreak of the 
war done such splendid work in Russia it is certain that 
all Russian hearts will go out m sympathy and good-will 
to our compatriots Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff- 
Apostol who have had the generous and charming idea 
of founding a Russian hospital in London After the 
war, b) the way they have decided to remove the hospital 
to permanent quarters and thus to endow, in remem 
brance of the great struggle we fought out side by side a 
lasting gift of friendship to the English people 

There is a very touching feature about the hospital 
wards three of these are called respectively after three 
great Russian saints — Faith, Hope and “ Love 

To me there was a very pathetic side in this notable and 
touching gathering There stood before me the two repre 
sentatives of two great powers — the Russian Ambassador 
and the Prime Minister of England These two were 
united by the same terrible sorrow Each of them has lost 
a beloved son m the war Another Russian ambassador 
now m Rome, Monsieur de Giers had the same misfortune 
in the Japanese War, and how many more such cases could 
one quote ■ I could not help thinking of this when I 
remembered that some people are inclined to think that 
our representative classes are not eager to make great 
personal sacrifices for the defence of their countries. 

No, the grandeur of this war is that the countries are not 
united only by political and commercial ties The real link 
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is their voluntary sacrifices, their sorrows and devotion to 
their duty 

I wonder whether such ties are not the noblest and 
strongest we can have 5 * Sacrifices are needed and are 
made, but all the classes the wealthiest and the poorest 
the highest and the humblest, actually represent the real 
Christian brotherhood 

It may be added that this hospital has been graciously 
honoured by a long visit from the King the Queen Queen 
Alexandra and Princess Victoria who showed great 
interest in this work and allowed a group to be taken in 
commemoration of the visit 
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A NEW LIGHT ON RUSSIA* 

You know my feelings with regard to England What 
I have told you before I say again it was intended that 
the two countries should be upon terms of close amity and 
i feel sure that this will continue to be the case and I 
repeat that it is very essential that the two Governments 
should be on the best of terms and the necessity was 
nc\er greater than at present (Emperor Nicholas I to 
Sir Henry Seymour) 

The Emperor Nicholas I was the onginator of the 
Entente between England and Russia Could he have 
ever supposed that his work unrealized by his officials of 
the time would be continued with such perseverance and 
success by his godchild ? Whoever wants to realize this 
fact must read Madame NovikofTs Russian Memories. 

At the beginning of her chapter on the Emperor 
Nicholas I the author explains how the idea of an 
Entente with England and France was encouraged in the 
Emperor s lifetime by the sending of three leading scientists 
to study the geological features of the Russian Empire 
Sir Roderick Murchison, M de Verneui! and Count 
Alexander Keyseriing were appointed by their respective 
Governments to make a joint expedition and as a result 
of their labours, wrote a book entitled * The Geology of 
Russia tn Europe and the Urals, which was published by 
the British Museum in 1845 m two volumes. This was 

* “ Roman Memories " by Olga NowkoC Jenkins, 10*. 6 d- net 
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indeed a promising beginning, and may be said to have 
been the precursor for much co operation between these 
nations long before an Entente was within the sphere of 
practical politics. 

But we regret to have to add that this noble and states 
manlike example was not always followed and Madame 
Olga Novikoff shows how, on the contrary she received 
much discouragement both at home and in Chesham Place. 
Prince Gortschakoff the Chancellor of Russia actually 
suggested to her not to mention the word ‘Slavs and 
Count Shouvaloff here almost paralyzed her good work 
It was only with the arrival of Baron de Staal that matters 
took a slightly better turn, and to quote her words ‘ the 
Baron was not afraid to show me publicly his sympathy 
and support It may be added that in his view Madame 
Novikoff was often better informed than he of what the 
Russian Government was thinking of doing, she also 
received a tribute from Prince Lobanoff the former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who wrote to her I admire 
your courageous perseverance in dealing with Messieurs 
les Anglais and 1 am very grateful for the assistance that 
you render us 

But if m official quarters she did not always receive die 
encouragement she deserved she numbered among her 
friends and co workers many whose names are now on the 
page of history 

There is a very vivid description which must be 
read by everyone, and should be always remembered for 
its quite exceptional character We mean the great St 
James s Hall Conference organized under the superinten 
deuce of Mr Gladstone himself m favour of the orthodox 
Slavs m Turkey Of those very dark and gloomy days at 
the end of 1878 she writes * I have been described by 
my brother Alexander as maintaining a persevering, 
although a forlorn, struggle in the interests of peace. It 
may have been a really good cause, but it was almost 
a forlorn one. For a woman to endeavour to paralyze two 
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nations who seem determined to misunderstand each other 
was a folly which, had I been more versed in the ways of 
the political world I might have never attempted Out of 
my ignorance came my strength, for I dared to hope things 
at a penod when hope was not quoted on the political 
exchange 

Of great abiding interest also are the pages describing 
Mr Gladstones interest in the Old Catholic Movement 
and the controvers) raised by Count Keyserling* at the 
time ‘The Old Testament knows no Immortality The 
identity of the author of the pamphlet is now revealed for 
the first time We cannot refrain from quoting the passage 
from a letter she received from Mr Gladstone on this subject 
Nor can we forget that the Mosaic dispensation, coming 
as it were upon the back of the old patriarchal religion, 
being essentially national was also predominantly temporal 
and tended very powerfully to throw the idea of the future 
state into the shade. Nevertheless it is I think 
generally admitted that while in certain passages the 
Psalmist speaks of it either despairingly or doubtfully m 
some Psalms the subject is approached with a vivid and 
glowing belief as when for example it is said When 1 
awake up after Thy likeness 1 shall be satisfied with it 
You know how much upon some occasions I have both 
sympathized with and admired your authorship I do not 
dissuade you from following up the task to which you are 
now drawn 

Space does not permit of more than a mere mention of 
the names of Sir Henry C Bannerman Kmglake, Froude 
W T Stead Mark T wain and the many charming anec 
dotes concerning them which the author has given us. 

* Though immersed m philosophic speculations, and quite outside the 
current of political events, be wrote from the depths of Esthoaia to a friend 
in 1&77 as follows Since Mine, hovikoff has been away from London, 
affairs with England are getting quite dangerous. I will persuade the 
lady for the sake of consolidating the peace, to pack bet trunks again and 
go back there” A quite unexpected tribute to Madame NovUtofTs 
influence 
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But it must not be assumed that this book of memoirs 
deals only, or even for the greater part, with political and 
theological questions 

The charm of this book is that it has many charms It 
is not enough to read Madame NovikofFs work It is not 
even enough to read it twice over (an easy task) for in 
spite of a mass of the most important information it is 
exceedingly readable and written in an inimitable style 
One ought to study it attentively and have it always within 
reach It contains one charming peculiarity the efforts to 
efface herself to minimize her domgs and to throw a new 
and brilliant light upon those who have been her co workers 
and many of whom are no more whereas it has remained 
for her to enter the paradise of her wishes and ideas m her 
lifetime 

Another very remarkable feature of this book — Madame 
Novikoff has actually thrown a new charming light on the 
Emperor Nicholas I and reinstated the memory of her two 
brothers and her son Only a very deep devotion could 
bring such brilliant results Nicholas Kirrdeff has been 
described by such men as Froude and Kinglake but the 
Genenl Alexander Kirreeff has made himself known as 
tht promoter of the old Catholic movement Both are 
described with the greatest success. The sister has repro 
duced his articles in two volumes in French and two large 
volumes in Russian His theological studies were so deep 
that the Metropolitan of Moscow appointed him an honorary 
member of the Theological Academy — a unique honour in 
Russia Another example of a military career combined 
with philosophical writings is Descartes though the latter 
served as a military volunteer for only a very short time. 

In her chapter on the sobering of Russia we are intro- 
duced to her son, Alexander Novikoff, and a very admirable 
speech addressed by him to the peasants of the family 
estate is put We permit ourselves to make the following 
extract 

•Let me now tell what I expect from yourselves. I 
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begin with your meetings You must admit that great 
disorders have taken place at these gatherings. Were they 
not often accompanied with drinking ? What a quantity of 
land and property has been exchanged for brandy 1 I have 
now given strict orders — which I repeat to you now — that 
the smallest piece of land is not to be disposed of without 
the consent of your village judges and unless sanctioned 
by me 

Madame Novikoff recounts her own efforts in combating 
this evil She relates that she used to invite the peasants 
from the village to take tea with her and says 

1 Watching my poor folk, I would sometimes ask them 
if they cared for tea and always received the same reply 
Why of course we all like tea, but it is too dear for us 
Naturally our masters may indulge m it but we are poor 
people with empty pockets while vodka is quite within 
our reach and is cheap and plentiful every where 

Yes 1 said to myself, Count Witte has not shrunk 
from tempting the poor people everywhere in every way 
He introduced the diabolical habit amongst them of buying 
their alcohol in small bottles at a conveniently low price 
Thus any beggar can buy one of these bottles at a con- 
veniently low price and put it m his pocket 

It ts now common knowledge what a great boon the 
prohibition of vodka has been to Russia and how so far 
from reducing the funds of the Exchequer it has had 
precisely the opposite effect 

Among the illustrations we may note two school buildings 
erected by Alexander Novikoff at Novo Alexandrofka and 
the magnificent church which judging by its size and beauty 
might very well be not in a village of the province of 
Tambov but in Moscow or Petrograd Special attention 
should also be drawn to the frontispiece, showing the two 
sisters, the Empress of Russia and Queen Alexandra, with 
a superscription Les deux Sceurs et Les Pays U ms In 
this lovely frontispiece we have the whole programme ! 

Very remarkable, too, are the reminiscences of musical 
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friends — pianists and composers who are one of the many 
glories of Russia We read of the anger of Rubinstein 
a stratagem to listen to and prolong the improvisations of 
Liszt kindly acts of Glazounoff incidents which once 
read will always be remembered The celebrated musician 
and chorus conductor Professor Safonoff is so well known 
in Europe and America that it was particularly charming 
to learn of his talent as a clever pencil sketcher We 
naturally turn with eagerness to the pages devoted to the 
present war and with feelings of profound gratitude to her 
descriptions of Russian enthusiasm for England and the 
part played by her in the war 

Every page of these chapters is as it were impregnated 
with a fanatical faith in victory 

The IVestmiuster Gazette of October 27 advises 
Madame Novikoff to wrtte another book on the same lines 
as the Russian Memories and we entirely endorse the 
likeness which was discovered by the reviewer between 
the author and Count Leo Tolstoy the novelist in his most 
brilliant days Therefore a new volume would be most 
welcome. 

? With the declaration of the Japanese War Madame 
Novikoff preferred solitude to worldly intercourse recep 
tions and exchange of visits Then came the loss of her 
brother then of her only son , the idea of having again 
a salon does not in the least appeal to her now though of 
course she still has several deeply sincere friends in Russia, 
as m England 

The only thing * she declares u that remains for these 
times is work and still more work • 

Madame Novikoff was once described in a charming 
article as ' a woman of two countries 

‘ So I am * said she ' but I never can forget that I have 
only one nationality, which I can never desert 
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A NESTORIAN BISHOP AND HIS 
COMMENTARIES* 

These books form the tenth and eleventh volumes of 
the Horae Semiticae senes and are interesting from many 
points of view The history of Ishodad the person to 
whose authorship they are ascribed is shrouded in mystery 
and encrusted with legend It is said that he was a native of 
Merv and became Bishop of Hadatha (sometimes written 
Hedhatta) in Assyria, flourished in the middle of the 
ninth century of the Christian era and belonged to the 
Nestonan community It is claimed for him that he was 

much admired for bis erudition, wisdom, and splendid 
personal appearance. In this latter respect he would have 
presented a striking contrast to the Apostle upon whose 
epistles he is alleged to have penned the commentary 
forming the subject of the volumes now under considera- 
tion for, according to certain Cnnstian legends, Paul was a 
man rather under medium height, with scanty hair bandy 
legs, unusually large eyes but imperfect vision (some have 
it that he suffered from chronic inflammation of the eyes), 
bushy eyebrows which met in the centre, and an exceed 
ingly long nose The name Isho'dad (or as some write it 
Yesha-Dadh) ts not one we would expect to find borne by 

* The Commentaries of Ishodad of Merv, vol v Parts I and » 

' The EpuUes of Paul the Apostle m Synac, Edited and translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Hoc. D D (Hadeiberg), etc. Cambridge * 
The University Pram, 6s, and 5* net* 
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a Christian Bishop It may however, have some associa 
tion with the Hebrew Eldad ( Beloved of God ” , God has 
loved or literally ‘ God loves ) (Num xi 26) Isho 
or Yesha, may be a corruption of Iesu (Jesus— compare 
Arabic, Isa), and, if so, then Isho dad may have been a 
compound word welded into a name meaning ' Jesus has 
loved, or possibly The beloved of Jesus. * 

Bar Hebracus says that the appellation of this Nestonan 
Bishop was ‘ a Chaldean name and its meaning “ friend 
of the Redeemer M 

The site of the episcopal domain of Isho dad is very 
difficult to identify the name thereof does not seem to be 
known to any modern traveller or to find a place in any 
gazetteer One writer states that Hedatha was near Mosul 
whilst another (Abulfeda) places a town of that name on 
the banks of the Tigris fourteen parsangs distant from 
Mosul 

So we have in these two volumes, the original text and a 
translation thereof into English of one of the works inscribed 
to a somewhat legendary Nestorian ecclesiastic of an epis- 
copate the exact position whereof is clothed in ambiguity ! 

Isho dad is said to have been noted for his erudition 
and his wisdom He certainly appears to have demon 
strated one or other of these qualities by the wholesale 
manner in which he annexed matter from the works of 
earlier writers, this being especially noticeable with regard 
to the works of Ephrem, Josephus, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia— *there being hundreds of almost parallel passages 
in the works ascribed to Isho dad and of those written by 
Theodore 

In the introduction to Mrs Gibson s translation written 
b) Professor James Rendel Hams, m a ll.d that gentle- 
man dwells upon the value of this commentary to Hellenic 
scholars and archaeologists in the numerous instances in 

* Compare also the Hebrew, Eladah (1 Chroo m so), God is 
lovely ”, Eldaah (Gen. xav 4) ‘God is knowledge,” or “God is oninit- 
cient * (from Ata or AtuaA, “knowledge > 
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which it recites fragments of Greek literature and Hellenic 
mythology derived by the author from the works of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. A striking example of this is cited by 
Or Rendel Harris, m his introduction, with regard to the 
statement that M Zeus was regarded by the Cretans as a 
prince who was ripped up by a wild boar and whose tomb 
was shown m Crete this exhibition of the tomb of the 
ever-living one being the blasphemy to which pious Greeks 
referred when they spoke of the lying Cretans. It was the 
tomb that was the lie In support of this view Professor 
Harris quotes the following extract from Ishodads Com- 
mentary upon Titus 

“ Now let us come to the fresh information supplied 
by the present volume. It will be remembered that 
the line of Epimemdes about the lying Cretans occurs 
m the first chapter of the Epistle to Titus when we 
turn to Ishodad* Commentary upon Titus, we find 
the following statement The Cretans are always 
liars eml beasts and idle bellies Now, 1 poet of 
Crete who was considered a prophet amongst them 
some say it was Maxanides others that it was Minos 
son of Zeus but he calls him a prophet according to 
the idea of the heathen about him and it is evident 
from his adding their own now this man because 
many said about his father who had been called Dios 
but afterwards changed his name and was called Zeus 
that is to say living that he went up to heaven and 
became higher than all the gods the Cretans alone 
said he was a tyrant and a rebel and when those said 
that he was not a mortal man but an immortal god 
the Cretans on the ether hand said that he was killed, 
and showed his grave among them For this reason 
Minos said about them that they were liars, and think 
contrary to the ideas of all men and that they re- 
semble destructive beasts, and are eager to Salsify the 
writings of the poets. So the Apostle, too, finding 
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them liars in their dealings with him employed this 
saying about them for their reproof, and not as con- 
firming or praising that poet 

The influence of Hellenism and Grecian mjthology upon 
Christianity at the period when Theodore wrote and Isho- 
dad plagiarized is demonstrated over and over again in 
these commentaries Take for instance the following 
passage which occurs in the Commentary upon 1 Cor 
xv 18 

The Corinthians were from the Greeks and in 
heathendom they had various suppositions about their 
gods contrary to one another and they said of the 
later gods that they rebelled and prevailed over the 
former ones for they fabled about Kronos who was 
Saturn that he was the first of all the gods and this 
one consorted with Rhea his wife and because Pro 
metheus had augured to him Thy son shall push thee 
from thy Godhead, Pluto and Poseidon were born to 
him and he swallowed them And when Zeus was 
born to him and his mother saw him that he was 
beautiful she hid him and in his stead she stretched 
out to (Kronos) a stone rolled up in swaddling clothes 
and immediately he delivered up those whom he had 
swallowed And afterwards Zeus cut off the testicles 
of his father and threw him to Tartarus which is a 
place that burns with fire and from its face black 
scarabs spring up having stolen this from us saying 
Their fire is not quenched and their worm dieth not 
that they may therefore also not cogitate against the 
Christ that because He is about to subdue all things 
He will also push off the Father and reign m His stead. 
Because of this (Paul) declares to them, saying 
* When all things shall be subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also be subject to Him who hath subdued 
all things to Him -—that is to say the Son is subdued 
m His humanity, and agrees with Him that hath sub- 
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dued all to Him and He Himself remains subject to 
Him who hath subdued all to Him That is to say, 
when He receives all union and concord with Him 
the Humanity which was assumed had no mind 
separate from God but then also fulfils the will of the 
Godhead for he puts subjection here instead of union 
and concord , for not even those who are subjected are 
subjected by violence * 

In this passage Isho dad candidly admits that he adopted 
this argument from The Interpreter, * that is Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

Some of Isho dad s observations and the manner m which 
he endea>ours to give a symbolical meaning to ancient 
Jewish rues and observances are ingenious and interest 
mg Take the following from the Commentary on Heb 
ix 3 12, for example 

* The table of skewbrtad which was put m the outer 
Tabernacle on which twelve loaves divided fourfold 
were a symbol of the dozen months of the year which 
are divided into varieties of four seasons VV inter and 
Spring and Summer and Autumn with the four Ele- 
ments Earth and Water and Air and Fire, in which are 
engendered and completed all fruits and flowers upon 
the Earth a Table of all kinds and the sustenance of 
earthl> life. The Candlestick with its seven lights 
which was fixed on the southern side was the symbol 
of the lights in heaven which on the southern side 
complete the circle in the seven weeks of dissoluble 
time. Others say that the Candlestick was a sign of 
that Day which God has made and the seven Lights 
are a sign of the seven Days in which at all times the 
Days are counted, succeeding one another But our 
rest is in that eighth which does not cease at all Now 
in the inner Tabernacle within the second veil, which 
symbolized the Heavenly Dwelling there was put the 
golden Censer, which was a sign that Righteousness is 
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sweet and acceptable to God as a sweet odour is to 
us But, together with the incense etc (it was a sign) 
that the Righteous are accepted there Now the Ark 
overlaid with gold, figured by its gold the Divinity of 
the Christ and by its wood His Humanity, of our 
nature 

Now Aarons rod within it, which in the twinkling 
of an eye broke forth into leaves and fruit, is a type of 
our Saviour 

Now the pot of Manna is a hgure of the holy 
Body of the Virgin from which sprang forth the 
Bread of Life to our nature Others say it is the 
mystery of the time in which they were fed on 
Manna 

Now the tables that were in it are the four 
Evangelists for they were also written on every side 

Now the plate which was above the Ark which 
was called the Mercy seat in its golden appearance 
figures (our Lords) Humanity Now in the voice of 
God that was heard from it by the priest God the 
Word was designated who dwelt in a Man and 
spoke and wrought all 

Now the Cherubim overshadowing the Mercy 
seat symbolized the Angelic Powers which were 
attached to our Lord etc 

Another passage of a somewhat similar character is 
given in the Commentary on Heb vn 5 25 and points 
out five things in which Jesus can be likened unto Mel- 
chizedek 

That a belief in demons was firmly held by the author of 
the book is shown in the following passage which we ex- 
tract from the Commentary on 1 Cor v 2 , vi 3 

“ Know ye not that we shall judge Angels ? He 
here calls the Demons Angels as this name of 
Angels does not make known a diverse nature, just 
like Man or Horse, etc. , but is explained as persons 
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sent, like this in job The Angel came unto him, 
and announced to him about the destruction of all that 
he possessed again from their first honour he calls 
them by this name saying, we shall judge first, that 
they might reprove them by comparison with them 
like Ye shall sit on twelve thrones and ye shall judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel and the Queen of the 
South shall rise m the judgment etc second that 
they (the Demons) were obliged by their means to go 
out of men as Simon was judged and condemned by 
Peter for the Demon who wrought in Simon was 
once an Angel and as Apollo the great god of the 
Heathen was driven by Paul from that Pythoness 
etc third as from the Head who is Christ who has 
power over all 

In the Commentary on i Cor xi 10 we find the fol 
lowing passage, which we imagine will not be agreeable 
reading for some members of the gentler sex 

A man ought not to cover his head and the rest 
of the section first because of the affinity that man 
has with spiritual beings in form second, because of 
the image of the headship of Christ which He forms 
over alt which is priesthood in the Church given to 
men alone third because natural advantages are more 
proper to man because he was created first fourth 
because the man was not created for the woman but 
the woman for the man Everything that exists for 
the sake of others is less than that on whose account 
it exists — as the bowman is greater than the work of 
the bow Fifth because he to the head but she to 
below the head 

Although we are extremely dubious as to the authen 
ticity of works of this character ascribed to early Christian 
Fathers/ as, too often, such 1 Fathers and their u works " 
are the creations of ingenious forgers, who in former days 
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gloried in committing “pious frauds ‘ for His name s sake * 
andwho in more modern times commit theirforgenes in order 
to gain some filthy lucre, yet we must congratulate the 
learned lady who has translated this work from the Syriac 
on her unflagging industry, and on the purity and excel 
lence of her translation In Germany Johannes Schliebitz 
and Dr Diettrich, have each given attention to works 
ascribed to Isho’dad (Yeshu-Dadh) and rendered certain of 
them into German, but it has remained for an English 
lady (despite the extremely ungallant remarks made against 
her sex by the commentator) to bring before the British 
public an extremely readable and interesting translation of 
this work. 


Henri M L£on m a ll d , f s p 
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RUSSIA 

Russia throlgh the Ages A Thousand Years of Russian History By 
Sonia E. Howe. (London Hi lliams •ni NergaU) 7s 6d net 

At the time when the Danes were making their raids on the English coast 
Scandinavian warriors crossed the Baltic and under Rurik took possession 
of the Russian lands and, as they came in boats became known as the Rus 
sians (denv ruotst* Finnish for oarsmen ) It is a far cry from those times 
to the reign of Alexander Nicolaievitch and the final abolition of serfdom in 
Russia, and it is a difficult task in the space of 320 pages, to give an 
impression let alone a connected history of a great people who in the 
course of one thousand years experienced so many tremendous changes. 
Mrs Howe has succeeded in writing an entertaining and accurate narra 
live, remarkably free from the great modem scourge of bias and exhibiting 
learning without pedantry shrewdness without the blight of cynicism, 
candour without rancour 

It is for this reason — because the book is a true reflection as it 
were, of Russian history rather than an elaborate painting designed to 
show up this and conceal that — that we can commend it enthusiastically 
to all who want 10 know more about our great Ally 

The author brings out all the salient points in Russia s history the early 
connection established by tbe rulers of the Principality of Kiev with 
Byzantium, whence they derived their Christianity and to which Russia s 
eyes have ever since been turned the long rule of the Golden Horde 
lasting from 1224 to 1505 which taught the inhabitants to unite against the 
aggressor and paved the way for the union of all the Russian under Mus- 
covite ascendancy Id this work the Muscovite Princes, who at first had to 
gam recognition from the Mongol Khans, received welcome cooperation 
from the high ecclesiastics It was Ivan the Terrible who first saw the 
necessity of establishing intercourse with other countries, and occupied 
Astrakhan in the south and opened trade relations with England via 
Archangel This tendency was greatly developed by Peter the Great, from 
whose reign are traceable the two divergent influences — Petrograd standing 
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for European connection while Moscow the old capital, remained the 
centre of national traditions After Catherine II had pushed Russian 
boundaries westwards, Alexander I by his successful intervention in the 
Napoleonic Wars was enabled to give hia country a permanent and a 
paramount place in the Councils of Europe 
The volume is rounded off with some valuable chapters on the Baltic Pro- 
vinces Poland Finland the Ukraine and the Cossacks 


The Liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Church With an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes By H Hamilton Maughan (London 
Faith Press Milwaukee Young Churchman Company ) Price as. 6d. 
net 

It is probable that English Churchmen generally owe what acquaintance 
they possess with the Eastern Church to the classic work of Dean Stanley 
a truly Catholic minded son of the Church whose lectures are pervaded 
with a noble spirit of chanty and sympathy He wrote that the field of 
Eastern Christendom ts a comparatively untrodden field It is out of 
sight and therefore out of mind Since Stanley wrote the field has been 
trodden by other investigators among others Dr Adrian Fortescue whose 
collaboration is acknowledged by Mr Hamilton Maughan and Mr W J 
Birkberk an authority of more than European reputation recently 
deceased, whose name when in Russia we have heard mentioned with 
veneratton by an Orthodox pope 

Mr Hamilton Maughan presupposes that the reader possesses no 
specialized knowledge of the worship of the Orthodox Church but only a 
normal acquaintanceship with the liturgical customs of England and the 
W est generally and rightly thinks that his little work will be welcome to 
students desirous of acquiring some elementary knowledge of the Orthodox 
rite He has given a literal translation of the Liturgy of St John Chry 
sostom with illustrations and explanatory notes and descriptions of vest 
ments and instruments, in a handy pocket volume which can accompany 
the visitor and enable him to follow the service at a Greek church at home 
or abroad The Greek terms ate transliterated (sitcharton tpitrackdwn, 
phamohon lheott kos\ and the Slavonic responses {Slava tyebye Hospodi 
Hoipodi fomtlui) In the introduction is an explanation of the architec 
ture usually Byzantine to which the Russian Church ts devoted Musical 
instruments are unknown in the Orthodox Church but this is made up for 
by the wonderful singmg of clergy and choristers, to which witness has 
been borne by countless visitors to Russia After the Protbesis the order 
of St Chrysostom s Liturgy ts ^iven with ample notes Here ts a trans- 
lation of the famous Tnsagwn ( Tersanctus\ a Byzantine hymn of the fifth 
century 

4 Holy God Holy Strong One Holy Immortal One have mercy 
upon us {thrue) 

( lory to the father and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost 
Both now and always and unto the ages of ages Amen 
Holy Immortal One have mercy upon us. 

Holy God) Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One have mercy 
upon us ' 
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The prayers, as is inevitable in Oriental surroundings, are rich m sym- 
bolism and devotional beauty and the sermons of the early Russian clergy 
— Cynl of Turov — abound in poetic parallels 

To add to the value of his work Mr Hamilton Maughan furnishes 
eleven handsome illustrations of special interest, for the most part 
entirely new and from sources not usually accessible There is a frontis- 
piece of His Holiness Germanos V Bishop of Constantinople and New 
Rome and (Ecumenical Patriarch a prelate of fine presence Other illus- 
trations show the Holy Table with ornaments and the 1 rothesis Table 
with instruments a Pnest and Server vested for the Liturgy and the 
Ikonosiasts 

The student and the advanced scholar will alike profit from this excel 
lent work F P M 

Ideological Foundations oi Russian Siavonkm B> Alexander A 
Bnantchanmoff, President of the Society of blav Mutuality of Petrograd 
Translated by Mrae Sophie de Bellegarde (rue Princess Urussov) 
is net 

This essay is written by a progressive thinker who tnes to reconcile 
progressive ideas with Slavomsm a name he adopts instead of Slavo 
phihsm which is based on a Greek root unsuitable to the richness of 
the Russian language It appeals to highly cultured Russians, and it is 
not surprising that the author had difficulties with the censorship The 
author s mam point seems to be that the hour of the Slav has not yet 
come but that it is well on the ray History teaches unquestionably 
that in centuries of European strife— politically and military— 

Their sentimental mysticism led them m most cases of strife with 
gross material interests to complete or partial annihilation Neither 
the herb*, Bulgarians of Tartar origin], Czechs, Poles, Slovenes nor 
Slovaks, although relatively very emitted for their epoch could with 
stand the encroachments of foreign culture and all bowed before the 
tyranny of the stranger s yoke 

The subjugation of all of these did not occur at the same time and in 
the case of two the Serbs and Czechs they have succeeded in reassertion 
of national sentiment (In an earlier issue we referred to Mr G de 
Wesselitzky s paper on the forgotten Slavs of Prussia ) The me of the 
great Russian Empire ts due sajs the author to tit not entirely Slavonic 
State conception The half Slavonic sons of ( reat Russia were the 
conquerors, not the undisputed Slavs of the Ukraine The Russian realist 
is the result of Slavonic inoculation 00 a Finnish root which has borne 
the infection of the Tartar s small pox and the poisonous breath of the 
Teutonic cancer The apoliticism of the Russian character is com 
mended for study by those interested m practical politics. Lb conclusion, 
Mr Bnantchsomofir sees m Pushkin the ongmator of Russian liberal 
SUvomsm— he had a negro infusion— as his Slav spirit did not 
prevent him from admiring Hetlas, Napoleon, Mozart, or Don Juan He 
might well have added, England, Shakespeare, and Byron 
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This study can be commended to the historian philosopher and 
statesman Some transliterated form* are unfamiliar — e g n Mizhencs, 

* Chartorygsky," and 44 Sevastople 

F P M 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

Armenian I ecends and Poems Illustrated and Compiled by Zabelle 
C Boyajian With an Introduction by the Right Hon Viscount 
Bryce o M , and a Contribution on ‘ Armenia its Epics Folk Songs 
and Medieval Poetry by Aram Raffi (London J Af Dent and 
Sons Ltd New York L P Dutton and Co ) [Profits of sale to be 
given to the Lord Mayor s Armenian Fund ] 

Art and literature are blended in this volume Miss Boyajian has 
collected a number of Armenian poems most of which are translated by 
herself illustrating several of them in the style of mediaeval illuminated 
missal with appropriate borders of varied design which form one of the 
most striking features of her work 

Mr Raffi s Contribution consists of an historical sketch of Armenian 
poetry partly in elucidation of the poems in this volume partly as 
supplementary to them 

It is an established fact that Armenia has had a civilization of its own 
from a very early date ’ says Mr Raffi 

That in this civilization literature held a conspicuous place this volume 
is a proof 

Besides folk songs dating from early pre Christian times we find pure 
literature extending from the tenth to the twentieth century the earliest 
poem being by St Gregory of Narek (ad 951 1009), the latest by Zabelle 
Fssayian (born 1878) Nor though in Armenia, as in other countries 
some periods have been more fertile than others, has there ever come an 
age of complete sterility Moreover in spite of the continual oppression 
and misery that have been the lot of Armenia for many centuries the 
literature is not devoid of humour cheerfulness and shrewd observation 
of life Witness some of the proverbs and fables quoted by Mr Raffi 

One fool threw a stone into a well forty wise men were unable to get 
11 out 

He crossed the sea safely and was drowned in a brook 

They asked the partridge 1 Why are your feet red ? 

From the cold he replied 

W e have seen you in the summer as well, they rejoined 

Like all other countries Armenia has its love poems Some of these 
ate pathetic many pulsate with strong feetmg others, again remind us of 
the extravagance of medieval singers Even ecclesiastics try their hand at 
such verse, though, as « seems often as a mere literary exercise In these 
poems we find introduced again and again the Persian story of the love of 
the rose and the nightingale Gngons of Aghtamar (fifteenth century) 
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wrote a long poem om this theme m which quaintly the nightingale and 
the rose are described as exchanging letters. Such a strong hold has this 
legend taken on the Armenian mind that we find alinsions to it 10 a large 
number of serious poems, sometimes with allegorical significance The 
fondness for this story is perhaps connected with the love of Armenian 
poets for curious conceits, which sometimes results in far fetched and 
overstrained flowers of speech but sometimes also produces a very pretty 
effect, as in the following verse 

Oft and often have I said 
For my love make garments shining 
Of the sun the facing red — 

Of the moon cut out the lining 
Pad it with your storm-cloud dark. 

Sewn with seaweed from the islets 

Stars for clasps must bring their spark — 

Stitch me inside for the eyelets 1 * 

It is perhaps partly due to the tragic history of their country that we owe 
the careful cherishing by Armenians of their national folk lore and legends 
Among the legends given and illustrated in this book are the pagan ones 
of Vahagn Seroiramis and Ara, and Artashes and Satenik, and the Christian 
story of Christ and Ahgarus. 

Very striking is Miss Boyajian s illustration of the birth of the King 
Vahagn, which is thus described in an ancient poem 

Heaven and earth were m travail 
And the enmson waters were in travail 
And, m the water the crimson reed 
U as also in travail 

From the mouth of the reed issued smoke 
From the mouth of the reed issued flame. 

And out of the flame sprang the young child 
His hair was of fire a beard had he of flame, 

And his eyes were suns 

The love of Semiramts for the Armenian King Ara, is a well-known 
episode of legendary history Miss Boyajian has chosen for illustration 
the scene where the Queen stands by the bier of the man whom she has 
loved hopelessly and done to death Very impressive is the noble calm 
on the dead youth s countenance contrasted with the agonized face of the 
Queen, as she stands beside him hoping against hope that he may be 
restored to life by magic arts 

For the narrative of the bridal of the Armenian monarch Artashes, with 
Satenik, the daughter of his conquered foe the Alan King, we must refer 
our readers to Miss Boyajian and Mr Raffi but we would draw attention 
to the illustration of the scene where Sateruk goes to the river s bank and 
pleads to Artashes (who stands on the opposite shore) for the release of 
her brother urging that it u not the way of heroes to destroy life at the 
root nor to establish everlasting enmity between two great nations " The 

* Fttm Vottenngtn I walked Abroad ” (Aaooymaos} Ttus translation and aU 
etban to which ao nuw i* attached an by Mia Boympao 
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attitude of Artashes is particularly striking, and the dark purple of die 
mountains with the subdued tone of the picture, relieved here there by 
a few bright touches harmonizes perfectly with the character of the story 
The Christian legend, given in this book, tells how Abgarus King of 
Armenia, being sick and having heard of the miracles of Christ sent a 
letter asking Him to come and heal him and offering Him hospitality, to 
which Christ wrote a reply to the effect that He could not come Himself, 
but He would by and by send one of His disciples to heal thee of thy 
disease and give life unto thee and unto all them that are with thee. 

These legends are taken from Moses of Khorene in whose history are 
preserved all the extant fragments of the early legendary poems The 
stones just mentioned are given as narrated by this historian and, together 
with some other passages of the history have been rendered by Miss 
Boyajian in rhythmical prose resembling that of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible— a style which well suits the Armenian chronicler These 
translations are the more valuable because as yet there is no English 
rendering of the work from which they are extracted 
An interesting biographical sketch of the historian is given in Mr Raffi s 
Contribution 

Among other branches of literature in which Armenia is rich is religious 
poetry and prose narrative the latter mainly allegorical Besides ordinary 
hymns there is a peculiar kind of religious poem called the sharakan or 
rows of gems embodying as Mr Raffi says, much tenderness hope, 
and devotion 

A remarkable point about Armenian religious literature is its freedom 
from other worldhness With Armenia s history before us we should 
expect her priests to turn away from the sorrows of this world to dwell on 
the joys of Paradise but on the contrary we find Armenian ecclesiastics 
intensely appreciative of the beauties and pleasures of the earth A 
remarkable instance of this is the poem entitled The Dispute between 
Heaven and Earth by Nerses Mokatzi which is thus described by 
Mr Raffi 

The poet be n ins by saying that Heaven and Earth are brothers One 
day these brothers disputed as to which of them was the greater He 
then goes on to report a dialogue in which each of them enumerates hw 
own possessions, declaring them superior to those of the other 
This dialogue commences thus 

Henvtn Surely I possess more than you The stars, with their 
radiance are all in ray domain 

Earth The flowers, with their six thousand colours, are m mine 

After the argument has proceeded in this strain for some length, the 
poet concludes thus giving the verdict m favour of the Earth 

“ Heaven then bent down its head 
To the Earth in adoration , 

You too children of the Eazth, 

Bow to her in adoration 
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What it higher than the Earth ? 

Prnse and love bring to enwreathe her 
For to-day we walk on her 
And to-morrow sleep beneath her 

From what has been said it is manifest that Armenian bards ranged 
over a wide field Although Miss Boyajian expressly says that her work 
does not pretend to be a complete presentation of Armenian poetry yet 
the selections she has given represent many schools and styles, and deal 
with a variety of themes, while Mr Raffi mentions other literary forms 
not represented in the first part of the book 

And yet one note pervades the whole work. We never lose the sound 
of the tragic wail over the hapless land so well typified in the frontispiece 
by the mourning female figure, standing bowed with grief under the 
shadow of Mount Ararat amid the ruins of a noble city Well may 
she cry 

The ages pass, no tidings come 
My brave ones fall are lost and gone 
My blood is chilled ray voice is dumb 
And fnend or comfort have I none * 

We hear this wail especially in the songs of exile most poignant 
perhaps is the cry of Muggurdicb Beshigtashhan {1829 1868) in a poem 
called Spring beginning 

O little breeze how fresh and sweet 
Thou bio rest m the morning air ‘ 

Upon ihe flower* caressingly 
And on the gentle maiden s hair 
But not my country s breath thou art 
Blow elsewhere come not near my heart 

And, after a similar address to a bird and a brook ending 

Although Armenia * breeze and bird 
Above a land of rums fly 
Although through mourning cypress groves 
Armenia* turbid stream flows uy — 

They are the sighing of her heart. 

And never shall from mint, depart ' 

And yet with all the sadness there is no despair no abatement of 
ardour foe liberty no resignation to tyranny We see this especially to 
the poem entitled The Fears of A raxes, by Raphael Patkaman (1830- 
1 69a) in which the poet represents himself as conversing with the over 

w Make not tby current turbid. 

Flow calm and joyously 
Thy youth 1a short, fair rivet 
Thou soon wilt reach the sea. 

* Thaw lice* are uwcxibed bebw the picture tod arc Ultra from the arumyotOV* 
poem emoted The Sorrow* of Anoenta,” given on p 47 of ihe hook 
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Let sweet rose hedge* brighten 
Thy hospitable shore 
And nightingales among them 
Till mom their music pour 

Let ever verdant willows 
Lave in thy waves their feet 
And with their bending branches 
Refresh the noonday heat 

Let shepherds on thy margin 
Walk singing without fear 
Let lambs and kids seek fteely 
Thy water cool and clear 

Arax“S swelled her current 
Tossed high her foaming tide* 

And in a voice of thunder 
Thus from her depths replied — 

Rash thoughtless youth why com st thou 
My age long sleep to break. 

And mem ones of my myriad gnefs 
Within my heart to wake ? 

When hast thou seen a widow 
After her true love died 
from head to foot resplendent 
V\ ith ornaments of pnde ? 

hor whom should I adorn me? 

Whose eyes shall I delight ? 

The stranger hordes that tread my banks 
Are hateful in my sight 

* * * * * 

Once I too moved in splendour 
Adorned as is a bnde 
ith mynad precious jewels 
My smiling banks beside 
***** 

What from that time remaineth ? 

All all has passed away 
W hich of my prosperous cities 
Stands near my waves to-day ? 

Mount Ararat doth pour me 
As with a mother s care 
From out her sacred bosom 
Pure water cool and fair 

‘Shall I her holy bounty 
To hated aliens fling ? 

Shall strangers fields be watered 
From good ^aint Jacob s spring ? 

***** 
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" While my own son*, defenceless, 
Are exiled from their home. 

And feint with thirst and hunger 
In distant countries roam. 

* * * ♦ * 
Still, while my sons are exiled, 
Shall I be sad, as now 
There is my heart s deep utterance, 
My true and holy tow * 


Well may Miss Boyajun dedicate her book to 
Armenia 


The Undying Spirit of 
H M Selby 


POETRY 

Lrre Cannoi Cease, and Leaves from the Piurims Wa\ By 
Marguerite Percy ( London East and West Ltd ) 3s 6d net 

It may be said at once that the author combines an ample flow of 
poetic diction with a power of dramatic arrangement which is rarely seen 
Her first poem and in some respects her best, is entitled Life Cannot 
Cease in 186 nine line stanzas The remainder am collected under the 
general title of Leaves from the Pilgrims Way Amongst the latter 
we may especially mention A Ballad of Reigale beginning in the 
following engaging manner 

In sixteen hundred and forty-eight 
By the stately river winding down 
On the fourth of July in the evening late 
Lord Holland ndes from London town 

44 Young Buckingham with him proudest of peers, 

Lord Francis Villiers gallant and gay 
And many a son of ihe old Cavaliers 
A goodly band in battle array — 

as well as Inda which opens as follows 

Ah ' Thou wilt link me with the Motherland 
Once more * I cannot choose but come with thet. 

Though here Besides thee on the sacred strand 
Dear Heart ' within thy being I shall stand 

1 T 


GENERAL 

John Strange Winter A Volume of Personal Record By Oliver 
Baiobndge with a foreword by Sir Alfred Turner R-c n (London 
East and West Ltd) 

Few can tell the life story of a good woman with deeper feeling and 
truer sympathy than Mi Oliver Bam bridge and to Mn Sttnoard (John 


Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell 
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Strange Winter) he seems to have found a counterpart of his favourite 
heroine “Carmen Sylva — Queen of Rumania Glancing at the por 
traits of these two remarkable women, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
marked resemblance between them — and the characters of both as por 
trayed by Mr Oliver Bambndge have much m common. 

Both were distinguished— like Elizabeth Stuart * The Winter Queen 
of Bohemia (the Stuart ancestress of our present Royal Family)— by their 
love of animals, by dauntless courage, and the ready hand of help and by 
their deep sympathy with suffering in every shape and form Both were 
also gifted with the genius — that capacity for taking infinite pains — which 
rendered them graceful and charming writers 
As Mr Oliver Bambndge points out once she decided to devote her 
attention to wntmg Fiction Mrs Stannard worked hard and with un 
tmng patience served a long apprenticeship in the art 

hollowing the teaching of Ruskin she reverenced thoroughness and 
accuracy and carefully studied and elaborated every detail of the word 
picture she desired to paint She was sublime in the simplicity of her 
language and the deep and tender pathos with wh ch she wrote never 
failed to touch the heart At the same time her strong and vigorous 
delineation of character and the vmle skill with which she portrayed the 
spirit of the English officer and gentleman led the world to believe that 
the author of Cavalry Life Bootle s Baby and other masterpieces 
must unquestionably be a man Mr Oliver Bambndge tells how astonished 
the Literary I und Dinner Committee, The Officers of a certain British 
Regiment and others, were when they learnt that the mysterious Win 
ter was a woman 1 

In his foreword General Sir Alfred Turner dwells on the human kindness 
of John Strange Winter on her courage, and eagerness to assist the weak 
the bid the suffering and he well says that now she has her reward in 
The Land of the Hereafter in one of those many mansions prepared 
for ihose who do good and no evil to their fellows while on earth 
As Mr Oliver Bambndge truly declares In God s light death is life, 
and loss gam and sorrow joy to the Christian and this was the bright 
hope m which Henrietta Stannard died 

J P 


A Syntax of Colloquial Pashtu By Major D L Lorimer Indian 
Army (Oxford Untverstiy Press) 15s net 
Like every other textbook written on the grammar of the Pashtu language, 
Major Lonmers work convinces one of the difficulty of acquiring the 
correct accent in the language of the Afghan Major Lomner has tackled 
the subject courageously in bis opening chapter but not one in a hundred 
scholars will be able to read through the twenty-sixth story taken by Major 
Lonmer 10 the chapter from the Ganj 1 Pashtu without stumbling at every 
third word Major Lorimer has however, done what was humanly pos- 
sible to assist the scholar 10 negotiating the high hurdles of Pashtu 
pronunciation. As for the remainder of the book, which deals with the 
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syntax of the language, all that can be said is (hat it is perhaps for the 
first time that Pashm has been dealt with m so systematic and simple a 
manner as in Major Larmier’s book The author is concerned with the 
Pashtu of North Eastern Afghanistan as it is with people in that pan of 
vMghamstan that English officials have dealings The Pashtu of the 
Frontier differs however in some important particulars from the Pashtu 
of the southern districts of Afghanistan in pronunciation and even in 
syntax The latter however is acknowledged by Afghans everywhere to 
be the best form of Pashtu it is understood to occupy the same position 
in Pashtu dialects which Parisian Trench occupies in the provinces of 
France tor one thing it is not so harshly guttural as the Pashtu of the 
Frontier and for another, it aims at some refinement of expression This 
is probably due to the influence of Persian words So far as is known, 
there is no work extant on the grammar of the Pasbtu of the south 
Major Lonmers book and the work of his predecessors will, however 
help materially in the production of a work dealing with the language of 
the Afghans as the Afghans themselves would deal with it, if they had any 
grammarians 1b 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME 
HEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Under its new conditions the Imperial Institute is showing consider 
able activity on practical and commercial lines The Council of 
which Lord Islington is chairman has appointed committees for 
India for each of the Dominions for groups of Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates also technical committees to deal with raw materials 
of evcr> countrv < f the Empire among them rubber timber mineral 
resources silk production and tanning Representatives of the 
principal Chambers of Commerce form another committee for the 
purpose of securing the co-ordination of the Institute and these 
important commercial bodies 

On the Indian committee one Indian gentleman serves Mr A 
Yusuf Ah (ICS retired) the other members axe Lord Islington 
(Under Secretary of State for India) Sir Marshall Reid Member of 
the India Council Professor Wyndham Dunstan Director of the 
Imperial Institute Mr L J ktrshaw secretary revenue and Statis 
tical Department India Office Sir John Hewctt formerly Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces Mr George B Allen of Messrs 
Allen Bros and Co and Messrs Cooper Allen Cawnpore Sir R 
W Carlyle lately Member of tht \ iceroy s Council and Sir J Dunlop 
Smith Mr C f McLeod chairman of the London Jute Association 
is chairman of the committee and the secretary is Mr A J Hedge* 
land of thi Imperial Institute 

Tht Secretary of State for India ha. authorized the Indian com 
mittee to inquire into the possibilities of extending the industrial 
and commercial utilization of Indian raw materials within the Empire 
Results of investigations already earned out will be carefully con 
sidered and views obtained from leading merchants manufacturers 
and other users of the raw products of India. 

The suggestion of an Indian I~lag Day has not yet materialized 
although our Allies and vinous other excellent objects have had 
their turn but there was an Indian Section to Our Day on 
October 19 organized at short notice bv Pnncess Sophia Duleep 
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Singh to whose appeal many Indian and British inends made willing 
response The headquarters of the Section were at Dewar House, 
Haymarket and the pitch allotted included the Haymarket the 
streets leading into Regent Street and Carlton House Terrace With 
the Carlton Hotel and His Majesty s Theatre within the sphere oi 
action the sellers had good opportunity and were most successful 
The energetic ones began at 7 a m determined to catch the early 
birds, and some continued until darkness put an end to business 
Outside Dewar House was a stall with the social Indian flags decorated 
with either an elephant or a star and nmv interesting objects among 
them relics in the form of brooches pins or pieces of wire from the 
Zeppelin brought down at Cufitcv There was quite a competition 
to buy from Indian ladies whose picture«quc dresses made a bright 
show on an autumn day on which however the sun shone brilliantly 
In spite of the oft recurring Flag Days the public met the attack 
from the seller* of the Indian Section mth steadiness making a 
generous response and many wore the Indian elephant m company 
with the maple leaf of Canada the kangaroo of Australia and the 
British red cross Among those who helped Princess Sophia at the 
stall or as sellers m tlu. streets or in the less conspicuous but important 
work of organization were Lady Hayes Sddlcf I-ady Kensington 
Mrs Ameer Ah Mrs Abbas All Baig Lad) E Beauchamp Princess 
Pauline Tom Mrs \ C Sen and her childn n Mrs P L Roy Mrs 
Bhola Nauth Mr> C upta Mr? Khan Viw Muntl Dutt Miss Belctti 
the Misses Drummond Woolf Mrs Arnold and Miss t J Beck 
1-adv Munro wife of the Commander in Chief in India wrote rtgret 
ting her inability to gi\c person'll Ik Ip but stnt a donation and other 
gifts were made to Princess Sophia w)k is to be congratulated warmlv 
on the success of her enterprise 


It was a novil expmenct to h<ar in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London the lmng voice of the aborigines of Chota Nagpur 
and the Santa! Perganas but the g’-amophi w in its developed state 
lias come into its own ami ng scientists it k nmv something more 
than a rather painful and raucous recreation Ethnologists as well 
as philologists have recognized us value some yiars ago members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society advocated its uvt for recording the lan 
guages of little known tribe* or of those w1h> were dying out or 
whose language was changing On the suggestion of Sir George 
Grierson the veteran philologist and bead of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, the Beh*r and Onssa Government took records of four 
vernaculars oi f hota Nagpur belonging to the Munda group — Khana 
Mundan So and Santa! — and these with one of the Dravidian group 
Eurukhi were beard in I-ondon last month With the exception of 
the Utter these languages in tbc living voice were beard here for the 
first tunc the exception said Sir George Grierson who gave the 
demonstration was that a Eurukhi speaking woman mamed a learned 
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missionary and came to this country some years ago There was 
one record common to all the languages— the story of the Prodigal 
Son The agglutinative character of the dialects might be judged 
Sir George pointed out from an example of the literal English equiva 
lent of the opening sentences in Santah 

One man — of two boys children — they — two were his And 
them -two among the— little— one— his father— he said— to— him 
O father me — to falling existing — thing — of portion bestow— give 
outright— mine — thou 

It was particularly interesting to follow the living voice with the 
aid oi th< text printed in English characters Other records included 
marriage and folk songs Sir George also pointed out the wide extent 
of the Munda languages the\ stretch from India through Assam 
Burma Indo China thi Malav Peninsula Polynesia to Easter Island 
winch is no gr< at distance from the coast of South America Students 
of language*, or of general phonetics will be able to consult these 
records it the India Office Library the British Museum and the 
Royal Asiatic Society There was warm agreement with Sir George 
when ht declared that linguistic science owes a debt of gratitude to 
thi Government of Bchar and Onssa and expressed the hope that 
other Governments would follow this excellent example 


Dr L Denison Ro-^s has been appointed Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies which is housed in the old London Institution and 
will be open to students at the beginning of the year Dr Ross is 
will known for the energy and enthusiasm which he brought to bear 
as Pnncipal of the Calcutta Madrassa and for the way in which he 
put new life into the almost moribund Institution He filled at the 
same time and with marked success the post of Epigraphist to the 
Covernim nt of India His oriental scholarship is wide in its interest 
but his *piciai lan^uagis art \rabic and Ptrsian His translation 
of the Tankh 1 Rasludi of Mir«t Haidar DugbUt cousin of the 
Emperor Baber i> well known and after visiting the countries of 
which Mirzu Haidar wrote Dr Ro»s wrote The Heart of Asia 
Two years ago he icstgned his work in India and jomed the staff of 
the British Museum one of his first duties was to arrange the valuable 
Collection of antiquities which Sir \urel Stun discovered in the sands 
of Central Asia Dr Ross obtained his diploma at tht iScole des 
Langucs Oricntalcs Vivmtes Pans and it will no doubt be a grati 
fication to him to take an active part in redeeming Britain from the 
disgrace of being without a central Oriental School in the Metropolis 
of the Fmpite — though the excellent work done at Oxford and Cam 
bridge must not be overlooked — when Pans Berlin and Petrograd 
have had for many years their oriental Schools giving facilities for 
the study of the East and its scholarly scientific industrial and 
commercial interests. 

The appeal issued recently on behalf of the endowment fund of 
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-the School for Oriental Studies in London was signed by Lord Curzon 
chairman of the Appeal Committee Lord Cromer the Lord Mayor 
Sir J P Hewctt chairman of the governing body Sir Montagu 
Turner chairman of the executive of the Appeal Committee and 
Mr Lionel Martin, chairman of Council London Chamber of Com 
mcrce and was supported by the Prune Minister Lord Crewe Lord 
Landsowne Viscount Grev Mr Chamberlain Mr Bonar Law and 
Mr Henderson who are members on the \ppeal Committee. The 
Berlin School had an income before the war of £10 ooo a year the 
London School requires £14000 as tr* scope is more extended a 
sura of £7000 including grants from the Imperial Government and 
the Government of India. in new but the purpose of the appeal 
is to raise a fund of £150 000 to give the Institution the required income 
and it is hoped that a generous response will be made The appeal 
points out that m China the commercial war will be most acute and 
the opportunities greatest A paragraph in the appeal which lays 
stress ou quite another aspect a giving and taking of understanding 
and syrapathv runs thu*- 

Ma\ wi not hope after the war tor 1 much clover Co-Operation a 
clearer understa idmg a livelier interest tlu. raw. universal recog 
ration of a common aim between the peoples of tlu. Last and the West 
who art. ftihw ^ubjeits of the same --ovtrei^n and whose common 
allegiance will have been ti»ttned and purified b*r the fiery ordeal 
of ctramon service and satnhet against a roinmon cnemv ? Just 
a« the Mjidiers of these various Junes have stood shoulder to shoulder 
on the ba tkficld or m tht trenrhe*- will not the students and scholars 
tht civilians and nun of peact crav for tht do* r association of 
fellowship in a ommon spiritual an! intellectual amt J 


Considerable interest was arou-r-d in th< pr *duction f>r the first 
timt in London if a plav b\ Kalidasa Vikranv rvasic under the 
title of The Hero and the Nymph adapted b\ Mr K \ Das 
Gupta. Lnder the auspices of Uil Lnion of East and West (Hon 
Sec Miar Claru»*a Mik- 50 Egerton C ardcn> S W ) the play was 
given at iht Grafton Gaflerun by the Indian \rt and Dramatic Society 
who had tht able ro-operation of Miss Sybil Thorndike Mr William 
Stack and Mr Arthur 1 ane who*-* fame has spread far beyond the 
Royal Vittona Hall (tin. Old Vic ) where they have done such 
excellent service in the Shakespeare play's which are given five times 
every week from Scpiemljer to May Such experienced players 
entered with understanding and ketn appreciation into Kalidasas 
charming work it tells of the nymph belonging to the heavenly 
players called upon to entertain the celestial bungs bung rescued 
from a demon by <ui earthly lung there is love at first sight When 
fulfilling her duties she answers a question as to whom she loves by 
giving the name of her earthly lover This arouses the ire of the 
celestial* but she and the king find happiness in each other After 
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their happy marriage there comes an occasion when the queen is 
sdied with a fit of jealousy and she unwittingly enters the grove oi 
the woman-hating god of war who turns her into a vine The dis- 
consolate husband searches lor her in the forest in vain but at last 
the Goddess of Truth descends from heaven with a magic ruby which 
reveals and restores the lovely queen 

The production was arranged by Mr Charles Fry who has fallen 
under the spell of the Indian Shakespeare as well as our own It 
was absolutely simple with only curtains for a background The 
touch of humour was well conveyed by Mr Arthur Fane as the king s 
companion a Brahmin who was always eager for dinner and found 
love making very tedious 

The Onion of East and West also arranged an interesting lecture 
bj the American artist and lover of India Mr Edmund Russell on 

Gnat Women of Indian Historv in which it was shown how nch 
lndu is in women distinguished tn every branch of human achieve 
nunt statesmanship war philosophy romance poe*ry science etc 
Hi thought structure of orthodox domestic hie m India where house 
holds frequently consisted of seventy or a hundred persons repre 
suiting several generations gave good opportunities for experience 
in \dmmist ration and government which was most valuable in public 
affairs and times of crisis He told with graphic word painting 
tin story of Mirabai of Mew ar Padmim Chand Bibi Durgavati and 
others Mrs Puhwick Lawrence w ho pre-ided declared that British 
women ought to know the thrilling stones of the Indian people and 
treasure than as part of their imperial heritage 


Owing to his state ot health Sir Knsluia Gupta wa not able to 
accept the hospitalitv which his friends were anxious to show to him 
on having Inland for a visit to India The usual Wednesday 
afternoon At Home of the National Indian Association on October 25 
and the gathering ol the London Brahmo Somaj at Lindsey Hah 
Notung HU 1 late on Sundav aftirnoon October 29 afforded fnends 
an opportumn of wishing him Godspeed It is hoped that the visit 
will entirely restore hts health and he hopes to devote some time 
to the vital question of the education of girls in India 

There was a wide and representative interest at tht dinner held 
at the L>ceum Club to wish a prosperous career to the illuminating 
book The Soul of Russia on the day of its publication The 
editor Miss Winifred St< plieiis a well known member of the Club 
presided Sir Frederick Macmillan the publisher was present also 
many of the contributors and translators M C Nabokov of the 
Russian Embassy described the book as a wonderful tribute to 
my country and a symbol of the movement towards better under 
standing between Great Bntian and Russia Among the other 
speakers were Captain G de SchoulU of the Russian Navy who has 
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spent some months with the Grand Fleet and was enthusiastic m 
its praise Mr Ian Malcolm M P Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
Sir Frederick Macmillan and Miss Susette Taylor who spoke for 
these who had taken part in the workmanship of the book The 
veteran Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace received a warm welcome 
as one who forty years ago advocated a better understanding between 
the two peoples Miss Stephens maintained tliat no binding friend 
ship can exist without interchange of ideas and there was unanimous 
support for her expression of hope that The Soul of Russia would 
be a valuable help towards this desired end 


Another book of interest just published is Amu man I iterature 
(Dent 21s) in which Miss Zabellc C Bovajian aulcd by Mr A 
Raft has given an excellent picture of Armenian folk tales poetrv 
and other literan interests Her beautiful illustrations full of the 
characteristic tradition of her countn arc both a delight to the eye 
and an exquisite addition to the book The originals art on view 
at the Fine Art Socictt 148 New Bond Street until about November 
20 and will probably be exhibited at the Caxton Hall (Women s 
Freedom League hair) on November -4 and -5 


The Serbian Society of Great BrtUan was inaugurated at a meeting 
at the Mansion Horn* on October -0 under the chairmanship of the 
Lord Mavor Its aims are 

1 To promote close relations with Serbia and with the Southern 
Slav race as a whole 

2 To make clear the important* ol a united Southern Slav State 
as a permanent safeguard of F uropean freedom 

3 To work for a friendly agreement between the Southern Slavs 
Italy and Rumania 

4 To work lor Southern Slav Lmon [a) as an essential feature 
of the Aihed policy of securing the rights and liberties of small peoples 
(6) as a guarantee against future Germanic attempts to obtain political 
and economic mastery in Europe and the East and (c) as the surest 
foundation of peace in the Adriatic and the Balkans 

5 To co-opt rate with all kindred societies within and without the 
British Commonwealth 

Lord Cromer is the president and th< Council of the Society includes 
Sir Edward Carson Lord Milner l.ord Moulton I.ord Strathclyde 
Lord Henry Cavendish Benunrk Admiral Lord Hereford the Master 
of Balbol the Master of Lmversity College Oxford Professor Michael 
E Sadltr the Rev Sir George Adam Smith, Major Astor M P the 
Right Hon G N Barnes M P Sir Frederick Cawley MP Sur 
Algernon froth. Sir James frrazer the Right Hon Elks Griffiths 
M P Sir Robert A HadfieUL Mr John Hodge M P Colonel the 
Hon- Aubrey Herbert M P Sir OhveT Lodge and Sir Francis Young 
husband- 
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The members of the Executive Committee include Messrs Annan 
iryce M P John Buchan Dr Burrows Sir Arthur Evans Major 
general Sir Ivor Herbert H J Mackinder M P Ronald M Neil 
4 p Admiral the Hon Sir Hedworth Meux M P Dr Seton Watson 
,t Loe Stracbey Stephen Walsh M P A F White M P and E 
Jilton Young M P Membership of the society is open to all British 
ubywAs on an annual payment oi 5s to the Hon Treasurer \\ Great 
Smith Street S W 


Lord Cromer in the course of his speech at the Mansion House 
meeting gave emphatic denial to the idea that the new Society was 
animated by hostility to Italy if it had been true he would have 
had nothing to do with it If occasion offered the Society would do 
everything in its power to bring the Slavs and the Italians together 
Other speakers were Mr Wickham Steed acting chairman of the 
Society Sir Edward Carson and Mr T P O Connor and the follow 
ing resolution was adopted 

This meeting declares its firm belief that the union of the Southern 
Slav race and a close agreement between the Southern Slav race and 
Italy are essential to the future peace of Europe and are therefore 
pre-eminent interests of the peoples of the British Commonwealth 

A A S 
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SINGLE VERSE POEMS 

AFTER THE MANNER OF THE JAPANESE HAIKAI AND 
HOKKU 

This concentrated form of poem contained within the 
hunt of iq syllables was in vogue among the Japanese 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes It followed 
the Tauka or verses of 31 syllables of an earlier date To 
compress within so small a number of words a complete 
poem-— that is to sav a verse eonve>ing a poetic idea, ex 
pressed in a vague manner yet rendered obvious to the 
reader — commanded approval as pleasing for instance, as 
the fragrance of a flower that is unseen but near and there- 
fore perceived since the poetic thought in the Hatkat is 
often suggested rather than defined 
In the following verse poems, Mr William Porter s* 
system of the construction of Hatkats of 20 syllables in 
length instead of 19 has been adopted in order to make 
them more acceptable to Engltsh readers The hidden 
subtleties of the Japanese language which often conveys 
entirely different meanings to the same word, also the 
pillow words sometimes inserted by Japanese poets, 
may be found wanting but that pictures as well as poem 
shall be presented, has been the chief aim striven for in the 
composition of the accompanying verses 

* "A Year of Japanese Epigrams by W Porter (Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press) 
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I 

GULLS AT PLAY 

Along the pools they run, 

And float with silent, restless wings, 
Silvered by spring s pale sun 

II 

A LATE WINTER BLOSSOM 

One night a frost severe 
Despoiled my little garden of 
The last rose of the year 

III 

DOWN BY THE QUAY 

(Illustrated) 

Aided by sun and breeze 
Tall ships are whispering near the quay 
Their record of far seas 

IV 

THE FIERY BRACKEN 

The sunset stealing low 
Beneath the branches in the wood 
Sets all the fern aglow 

V 

THE ARTIST LOVERS 

So blest so happy he 
For when the sunlight ceased to shine 
He painted it for me 

VI 

THE FAITHFUL BIRDS 

The pigeons still remain 
Whether the trees are green or bare, 

In sunshine or in rain 



SmgU Vtrst-Potms 

VII 

THE SECRET OF THE POOL 

Oh pool that mirrored bliss. 

We stood upon its marge and learnt 
The thrill of Love’s first kiss I 


Charlotte M Salwey, F I B P 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Mr Herbert Francis Webb Gillman i c.s , to be a Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor of Madras in 
succession to Sir Harold Stuart, k c s i , k c v o whose term 
of office has expired 


Telegram from Viceroy Revenue Department, 
dated October 31 1916 

The weeks rainfall has been scanty m the United 
Provinces the Punjab (east and north) Kashmir Raj 
putana Central India and Madras (south east) fair in 
Upper Burma and Mysore , normal in the Punjab (south 
west) the NorthWest Frontier Province Baluchistan 
Smd fbnd Gujarat and in excess elsewhere There are 
prospects of good ram m the Peninsula. The Government 
of India now propose to discontinue sending this weather 
telegram 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Dr T W 
Arnold, c.1 e to be Educational Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for Indian Students, in succession to Mr C E 
Mallet, who will retire at his own request at the end of the 
year 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 

THE JUTE CONTRACT 

While India Has had a good year generally in spite of 
or even because of the war jute tea and coal showing 
handsome profits jute merchants in Calcutta have been 
grumbling against what they call the arbitrary action of the 
Secretary of State for India in nominating Messrs Ralli 
Brothers as the agents of the Government for the purchase 
of jute. The argument for the Government is that Messrs. 
Ralh Brothers possess such an extensive and one may even 
say so smooth working organization that they are in a 
position to cope with the purchases of jute on a very large 
scale without taxing the resources of the Government 
While there ts a great deal of truth in the argument 
advanced on behalf of the Government the other jute 
merchants in Calcutta also seem to have a legitimate 
grievance in so far as the Government did not consult 
them before appointing Messrs Rails Brothers as their 
buying agents, whether they were willing to do the work 
for the Government. Apart from the question of ex- 
pediency it does seem rather an invidious distinction to 
single out one firm among many to work for the Govern 
ment There are other old-established and well-regulated 
firms in Calcutta which would undoubtedly have done the 
work equally well To quote the names of a few Messrs. 
Thomas Duff and Co , Messrs Andrew Yule and Co , and 
Messrs. Thomas and Co are as well equipped as any other 
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responsible firm for the transaction of business in jute on a 
large scale Then again, by placing its orders through a 
single firm the Government unconsciouslycloses the avenue 
of sound financial advice in its jute purchases from men 
who have now mastered the intricacies of the trade by 
years of patient work in other firms So far how 
ever from the point of view of the jute merchants in 
Calcutta One of course, has still to learn what moved 
the Secretary of State for India to take the step he has 
taken. The buying of jute is as difficult a business as any 
other requiring specialization and it really requires a firm 
having almost unlimited resources to carry out purchases 
on as large a scale as the needs of the Government demand 
As far then as the consideration of resources and orgamza 
tion is concerned the selection of Messrs Ra!h Brothers as 
agents by the Government is justifiable but there is also 
considerable force in the grievance of British jute firms who 
feel that their claims have been arbitrarily overlooked A 
more equitable arrangement one feels would have been to 
extend the privilege of buying jute for the Government to 
a number of the responsible British firms in Calcutta 
Some arrangement similar to that made in the case of 
wheat would probably have satisfied everyone concerned 

J Clive Roome 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

(‘ASIATIC REVIEW" CALENDAR) 


Monday November 20 Br&hmo Somaj Celebration of Keshub Chunder Sen 5 
Birthday ai Cromwell Road, South Kensington Tea 4 30. Addresses 
5 pm. 

Royal Geographical Society The Theatre, Burlington Gardens W Easter 
Island w Mr and Mrs. \\ bcoresby Routledge 8 30 p m 

Tuesday November 21 Royal Colonial Institute Hotel Cecil, Strand W 
Richard Hakluyt Tercentenary professor Foster Watson 4 p.m 

Sunday Nov ember 26 Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
4.3 Penywern Road Earl s Court S VV Buddhism and the Upbringing of 
the Young Mrs. H E Moore B \ 030pm 

Mondav November 2" Lyceum Club *28 Piccadilly W British Empire 
laion Dinner 8 pm 

Tuesday November 28 At the Jehanghir Rail, Imperial Institute (University 
of London) Bagdad and German intrigue. Canon Parfttt 3 pm, 

Monday December 4 Royal Geographical Society The Theatre Burlington 
Gardens W The Kan vu Marches of Tibet Mr Reginald barrer 830 
pm 

Tues<% December 5 Anglo-Busslan Literary Society Impenal Institute 
Kensington W Babylonia us History Language and Literature 
(lantern illustrations) The Rev J btephenson B D 

Jehanghir Hall, Imperial Institute 1 1 Diversity of London) Mesopotamia 
and Syria. Canon Parfitt 3pm 

Wednesday December 6 Lyceum Club *28 Piccadilly W Geographical 
Circle Formation of the Nile \ alley Dr blinders Petrie. Teat 
lecture 4 30 p m 

Tuesday December 12 Royal Colonial Institute. Hotel Cecil Strand W 
The Ordeal of Empire T Sir W alter Raleigh M A S 30 p m 

Thursday December 14 Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section) John Street 

Adeipbi The World s Cotton Supply and India s Share us u Professor 
J A. Todd. 4 30 p m 

Monday December iS fioyai Geographical Society The Theatre, Burlington 
Gardens W New Caledonia ana the Isle of 1 mei» Mr R H Compton 
8,30 p m 

Tuesday December 19 Royal Colonial Institute Hotel Cecil, Strand W 
Possibilities for British Trade in South Ameru.a after the War (illustrated) 
Miss Edith Browne 

Thursdays, at 2,30 p m University College, Gower Street Egyptology 
Rings and Toiler Objects Professor i Tinders Petrie LL.D 


Taa Akurtc Kavttw Hwmitr 35 i t it. 







